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PREFACE, 


Dzs?m  fhe  brave  homilies  on  virtue  which  abound,  this  is  a  worid  in  which 
t  man  may  be  too  good,  and  become  an  object  of  distrust  by  those  who  never 
by  themselves  open  to  this  suspicion.  The  most  misgiving  reader  need  not 
be  afraid  of  the  present  writer.    He  is  sot  too  good. 

In  (me  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays,  a  servant  speaks  of  his  master  as  "  an  honest 
gentleman,  who  is  never  at  leisure  to  be  himself;  he  has  soch  tides  of  busi- 
ness."  That  has  been  the  case  with  the  Author.  So  much  and  so  long 
occupied  in  vindicating  the  right  of  others  to  their  own  lives  and  the  expres- 
Bon  of  their  own  reasoned  opinions,  he  has  had,  until  late  years,  no  leisure  to 
express  his  own. 

The  diversified  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  owing  to  a  wilfulness  of 
sympathy  with  all  self-helping  efforts  of  improvement  in  the  State,  hi  society, 
tnd  in  opinion.  He  does  not  belong  to  those  unpleasant  and  superior  persons 
who  have  faith  in  themselves  and  no  faith  in  others ;  who,  as  Robert  Bums 
found  in  his  day,  '*take  pride  in  showing  a  proper,  decent,  unnotidng  dis- 
regard for  the  poor  insignificant  devils,  the  mechanics  and  peasants  around 
them  " — although  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  happiness  as  those  who  despise 
them  are.  It  is  not  the  few  who  make  the  many,  but  the  many  who  make  the 
iew.  Those  who  live  without  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others  do  but 
cucumber  the  land.    When  they  die — 

**  Nor  earth  nor  sky  shall  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  doud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  Call, 
Nor  gale  breathe  one  sigh  for  them — for  all." 

They,  by  their  own  choice,  stand  apart  from  humanity,  and  will  have  no  claim 
to  rise  again  in  another  world — having  been  of  no  use  to  any  one  in  this. 
The  Author  has  honour  alone  for  those  who  have  an  ouisidi  nature,  and  this 
rtoord  is  mainly  of  movements  and  men  having  this  aim  or  this  passion. 

G.  J.  H. 


NOTES  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 

On  pa^  179  and  eliewhere  the  reader  has  beco  apprised  that  these  chapter^ 
with  few  exceptions,  appeared  in  the  NewcmsiU  Wmkfy  Chrmuis^  whoae 
variety  psges  hare  beoome  so  widely  entertaining  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Adams.  From  its  readers  Talaed  corrections  came,  incorporated  now 
b  the  text.  The  Author  nerer  pretended  to  see  all  things  at  first— he  is  not 
sore  that  he  sees  all  things  at  last— bat  he  sees  more  than  he  woold  have  seen 
had  he  not  been  aided  by  the  critical  oorrespofidents  of  that  joamaL  Critics 
are  the  ministers  of  perfection,  though  the  author  may  never  attain  to  it.  To 
others  also  I  owe  acknowledgments. 

Sam  Timmins  (Arley)  informs  tne  that,  though  the  newspapers  of  1867 
•pelled  Pieri's  name  with  two,  his  visiting  cards  bore  the  name  G.  A.  Fieri. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Langford  (Birmingham)  tells  me  that  Geo.  Edmoiids,  described 
(vol.  L  p.  31)  as  Town  Clerk,  **  was  Qerk  of  the  Peace.  The  appointment 
caused  much  commotion,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bcoo^  the  subject 
before  the  House  of  Lords.** 

Mr.  James  Dixon  (Dorking)  describes  **  Okl  Bags  '*  (p.  109)  "as  the  nick- 
name of  Lord  Eldoo.**  **  It  originated,'*  he  believrs,  **  with  the  hmooM  bags 
of  documents  which  he  laid  00  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  (Jueen 
Caroline's  trial.**  It  is  said  (p.  189)  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  eminent  surgeon,  was 
the  operator  at  Carlile*s  disMction.  Mr.  Dixon  says.  "Not  so.  Mr.  Grainger, 
who  kept  a  Medical  School  at  Webb  Street,  in  the  Borough,  had  beoome 
Lecturer  00  Anatomy  at  St.  Thoinas*s  Hospital,  and  00  that  occasion  delivMcd 
an  address  on  Carlile's  body.  I  was  at  that  time  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
and  superintended  the  dissection  after  Mr.  Grainger's  lecture.*'  Mr.  Dixon 
adds,  **  On  p.  41$  it  is  said,  *  A  single  blow  broke  Sayers's  right  arm.*  The 
surgeon  who  had  examined  Sayers  found  that  no  boot  had  been  broken,  but 
that  the  muscles  of  Sayen's  lift  arm  were  almost  reduced  to  fmip.  After- 
wards Sayers  fought  with  Us  right  arm  only.  Thu  Anmal  Register  for  i860, 
p.  5a,  has  the  saoie  error  as  to  Sayers's  right  arm  being  broken.** 

James  Charlton  (Chicago),  says  Mr.  Wilton  (llamiUoo,  Canada),  writes  that 
one  of  Carlyle's  nieces  wishes  Mr.  Holyoake  to  know  that  her  mother  b  nut 
dead,  as  he  says  (p.  193).  This  error  I  have  pleawre  in  correcting.  Mrs.  IIao> 
ning  is  the  only  surviving  mtmbv  of  Thomas  Culylc*s  sisters  an4  brothers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  REASON  FOR  WRITING  A  NEW  BOOK. 

An  author,  however  he  may  disown  it,  will  be  suspected  of  some 
egotism  who  writes  any  account  of  the  events  of  his  life.  He 
can  hardly  presume  they  have  interest  without  assuming  that 
they  have  some  importance.  A  favourite  way  of  parr)dng  this 
iaference  is  to  represent  that  what  the  author  has  done  has  been 
urged  upon  him  by  others.  Yet  a  story  "  published  by  request " 
is  never  read  for  that  reason.  The  author  is  usually  regarded 
as  having  requested  himself  to  do  it,  or  that  some  personal 
friends,  knowing  that  he  was  bent  upon  it,  made  the  request  to 
him  that  a  colour  of  outside  interest  might  be  given  to  the  act. 

The  persons  who  incited  me  did  really  put  the  idea  into  my 
head,  Mr.  William  White,  Door  Keeper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  several  times  said  to  me  that  I  ought  to  write  some 
account  of  the  social  and  political  affairs  in  which  I  had  taken 
part.  In  the  midnight  and  early  morning  hours  I  often  spent 
with  him  in  his  room  at  the  House  of  Commons,  when  lingering 
debates  were  dull,  we  used  to  converse  about  the  underground 
actors,  who  had  died  in  om^  time,  to  whom  political  progress  had 
owed  something. 

Thomas  AUsop,  the  friend  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  of 
O'Connor  and  Orsini,  oft  urged  me  to  give  sonte  account  of  the 
proscribed  men  of  thought  and  action  with  whom  I  had  been 
VOL.  I,  Z 
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associated,  Sam  Timmins,  of  Birmingham  ;  Joseph  CoweO|  of 
Blaydon-OD-Tyne ;  W.  H.  Duignan,  of  Walsall ;  R.  B.  Reed,  of 
Winlaton,  who  has  a  joarnalist's  instinct  for  incidents ;  CoL  R. 
G.  Ingersoll,  of  Washington  ;  James  Charlton,  of  Chicago ;  and 
James  Knowles,  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  who 
proposed  to  publish  the  chapters  therein — an  act  of  temerity 
which  gave  weight  to  his  word — and  many  others  diverse  in 
experience  and  far  apart,  said  the  same  thing  to  me.  Thus 
I  came  to  believe  there  might  be  interest  in  doing  it,  and 
have  devoted  the  intervals  of  ten  years  to  it  The  reader  may 
think  the  time  might  have  been  better  bestowed. 

In  citing  the  names  of  those  who  incited  me  to  write  this 
story  there  is  no  intention  of  imputing  to  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  contents  thereof,  which  they  have  never  seen,  and 
in  which  no  episode  that  had  interest  in  their  minds,  may  be 
given  here  in  the  same  connection,  or  told  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
with  the  vividness  and  relevance  which  excited  their  advice. 
Nothing  more  is  meant  by  giving  their  names  than  to  show 
that  any  writer  might  be  excused  attempting  a  narrative  which 
such  judges  had  suggested. 

Still  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  meanness  in  citing  names  of 
those  who  (if  I  am  believed)  induced  me  to  write  the  book, 
since  I  am  exposing  them — if  the  story  proves  tiresome — to 
that  resentment  which  ought  to  fall  upon  the  writer  alone. 

Though  the  narrative  has  occupied  the  leisure  of  years,  the  pro- 
crastination is  not  wholly  loss.  He  who  delays  concluding  his 
book  until  years  of  discretion  have  fairly  set  in  (which  arrive  at 
75  if  they  come  at  all)  has  the  advantage  of  remoteness  of  view, 
sees  in  truer  proportion  the  events  he  describes.  Time  takes  out 
of  incidents  the  effrontery  and  inflation  which  their  novelty 
begets  at  their  birth. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  delay,  memory  grows  indolent, 
and  a  narrator  is  less  likely  to  weary  the  reader  with  too  many 
recitals.  As  it  is,  I  remember  more  things  than  the  public  or 
posterity  (should  the  book  reach  them)  will  ever  take  interest  in 
reading.  Therefore,  as  I  heard  Serjeant  Talfourd  at  Worcester 
ask  a  jury  when  his  exidence  was  limited,  **  Sufficient  unto  the 
day— is  the  evil  thereof  ?  *' 

At  the  head  of  some  chapters  the  reader  will  6nd  double  dates, 
showing  the  years  over  which  the  chapter  ranges.    The  book  is 
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an  autobiography  of  events,  experiences,  observations  of  men, 
manners,  and  opinions  which  came  under  my  notice.  The  story 
is  only  incidentally  an  autobiography  of  the  writer,  whose  life 
m  dironological  detail  is  not  of  the  importance  to  interest  the 
general  reader.  The  main  endeavour  of  the  author,  upon 
iriiich  he  depends  as  his  best  justification  to  the  reader,  is  that 
he  restricts  diese  pages  to  those  events  which  have,  he  conceives, 
public  instruction  in  them.  A  book  of  a  similar  character 
idating  to  movements  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  would 
have  been  of  no  mean  service  to  him  when  he  was  young,  as 
this  peradventure  may  be  to  many  now. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OUTUNE  OF  THE  STORY. 

''  Why  ihoold  I  read  this  book  ?  **  is  a  question  I  often  ask 
myself  on  opening  a  new  one.  Books  multiply — time  seems  to  be 
more  occupied  than  when  they  were  scarce,  and  every  new  book 
bears  with  it  the  ostensible  promise  of  new  wisdom  and  new 
experience.  Each  work  seems  to  have  an  equal  daim  upon  the 
reader.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  wish  for  an  outUne  (of  the 
kind  here  given)  of  its  character  which  may  justify  him  in,  or 
deter  him  from,  undertaking  its  perusal. 

These  chapters  are  the  story  of  a  Birmingham  man,  bom  in 
sight  of  St  Martin's  Church  spire,  when  it  peered  above  the 
parsonage  trees  in  the  year  in  which  Robert  Owen  declared  in 
the  London  Tavern  that ''  all  the  religions  of  the  world  were 
wrong  ** — and  Jonathan  Wooler  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Black  Dwarfs  and  Sl  Jean  Godin,  founder  of  the  famous 
Familist^re  of  Guise,  was  born,  so  that  the  writer's  days  began 
when  social  and  political  ideas  were  in  the  air.  Early  familiar 
with  economy  and  industry,  a  little  good  fortune  seemed  great, 
and  activity  became  a  habit  which  had  pleasure  in  it,  and  was 
at  once  dependence  and  independence— dependence,  because 
mechanical  skill  was  a  personal  resource  ;  independence,  because 
the  power  of  working  renders  any  one  free  of  obligation.  Trained 
in  Christianity,  he  came  personally  to  know  that  sincerity  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  truth,  and  never  forgot  in  after-life  that 
error  might  be  honot.  Knowledge  without  books  was  his  chief 
attainment,  as  knowledge  lies  about  everywhere  at  hand  to  those 
who  observe  and  think.  Seeing  that  he  had  to  be  answerable 
here  for  what  he  believed,  and  was  told  it  would  be  so  hereafter, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  form  his  own  opinions,  since  it  was 
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mconing  superfluous  responsibility  to  become  liable  for  the 
eiTors  of  others.  This  gave  him  the  perilous  habit  of  sa3dng 
what  he  thought,  which  led  to  his  being  imprisoned  for  six 
months  in  Gloucester  Gaol,  to  encourage  him  in  candour. 
These  were  his  college  days  of  learning.  John  Sterling  says 
that "  the  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial  is  better 
than  the  best  which  teaches  everything  else  and  not  that."  In 
this  sense  the  subject  of  these  pages  was  well  instructed,  as 
daring  his  whole  life  opportunities  of  self-denial  were  continu- 
ally afforded  him.  Graduating  in  a  gaol  was  not  a  recom- 
mendation afterwards  to  profitable  employment,  and  he  became 
a  wandering  speaker  on  prohibited  subjects  of  usefulness  and 
progress.  At  times  he  might  have  had  some  advantageous  and 
accredited  position  on  the  press  or  in  popular  movements,  but 
it  was  thought  that  his  name  might  deter  others  from  doing 
something  who  never  did  anything.  The  only  opportunities 
which  befell  him  were  those  of  doing  what  many  agreed  ought  to 
be  done,  and  of  undertaking  responsibilities  which,  owing  to  legal 
risks,  or  a  clearer  sense  of  prudence,  others  declined.  Contro- 
versies befell  him  in  which  he  was  saved  from  forming  any  undue 
opinion  of  himself  by  the  disparaging  frankness  of  adversaries, 
and  in  which  the  best  and  surest  part  of  such  knowledge  as  he 
acquired  was  derived  from  the  critical  malevolence  of  opponents. 
Seeing  that  spite  in  argument  instructed  those  whose  aim  was 
the  mastery  oif  a  subject,  he  regarded  even  the  ill-tempered  and 
malignant  opponent  as  the  friend  of  truth.  He,  therefore, 
encouraged  and  never  humiliated  these  assistant  adversaries. 
He  who  knows  both  sides  of  a  disputed  question  is  alone  able 
to  be  fair  to  the  adverse  convictions  of  others.  The  spirit  of  his 
ttory  is  described  in  the  lines  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor — 

"  He  had  this  honesty 
That  I  undesirous  of  a  fedse  renown, 
He  ever  wished  to  pass  for  what  he  was. 

Being  still 
Deliheiately  bent  upon  the  right, 
He  kept  it  in  the  main." 

Whittier  relates  that  he  left  the  "  mission  he  had  to  fulfil, 
to  turn  the  crank  of  an  opinion  mill."  Whereas  if  the  present 
author  had  a  '^  mission  "  at  all  it  was  to  turn  that  sort  of  crank. 
Ik  was  an  opinion-maker — a  very  useful  business  if  honestly 
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and  intelligently  done.  But  if  the  trade  is  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  true  opinions  the  *^ concern'*  will  rarely  pay. 
The  sales  will  never  be  large  and  the  profit  will  be  small.  The 
owner  of  such  a  business  will  be  fortunate  if  he  escape  loss.  In 
this  respect  the  writer  was  not  fortunate.  The  one  quality  of 
his  mind  was  that  of  a  propagandist  It  coloured  his  aims,  his 
character,  his  life.  Without  foreseeing  it,  without  expecting 
it,  it  came  to  pass,  when  age  and  blindness,  for  a  time,  over- 
took him,  many  eminent  persons,  who  considered  him  to 
have  rendered  some  service  to  the  State  in  his  day,  con- 
tributed, with  his  humbler  friends,  means  that  renderai  work 
no  longer  obligatory  to  him.  As  he  had  always  acted  on 
George  Herbert's  maxim,  "  Never  exceed  thy  income  "  (when 
it  was  precarious  and  small),  a  very  limited  income  was  a 
source  oi  health  and  enjoyment  beyond  what  any  who  pro- 
vided it  could  know.  Opinionativeness  and  wilfulness  are 
not  qualities  to  be  approved,  unless  they  are  mainly  directed 
to  the  service  of  others.  But,  though  they  bring  vicissi- 
tude, they  bring  satisfaction,  if  public  improvement  has  been 
their  incentive.  Thus  the  subject  of  this  autobiography  may 
say  in  a  lesser  degree,  what  could  be  fiilly  said  by  him  *  who 
wrote  the  lines — 

**  If  be  has  gained  but  little  for  hb  purse, 
His  coDscience,  happily,  if  oooe  the  worie  } 
He  oever  Bouted  pouant.  lawoed  oo  peer. 
He  neither  tt(K>|)ed  to  flattery  nor  to  (car. 
Knew  in  fiuniliar  (ashioo,  faux  to  (ace, 
The  wtseM  and  the  best  of  EoeUnd's  race  | 
Still  walks  erect,  although  his  bead  is  grey, 
And  Iccls  his  youth  not  wholly  slipped  away." 

The  outline  of  the  whole  story  the  author  has  to  tell  is  now 
before  the  reader,  and  unless  he  has  adventurous  curiosityi  he 
need  not  proceed  further. 

*  Professor  Thorold  Rogct^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

ANCESTORS. 

(1817.) 

When  Sydney  Smith  was  questioned  concerning  his  ancestors, 
he  answered  that  his  family  went  no  further  back  than  his 
grandfather,  who  disappeared  at  the  Assizes,  and  they  asked  no 
questions.  My  paternal  grandfather  also  "disappeared,"  but 
we  did  "  ask  questions,"  though  to  these  no  answer  came  until 
the  next  generation.  His  name  was  Jacob.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  stature  and  strength,  and  stories  were  told  of  his  carry- 
ing a  town  watchman  home  on  his  shoulder  who  had  been 
unpleasant  to  him  on  his  way.  He  had  a  forge  on  the  old 
river  Rea  in  Birmingham.  His  name  and  business  is  in  the 
directories  of  the  last  century.  Through  the  fraud  of  a  partner, 
in  a  law  contest  as  to  a  right  of  way,  losses  by  floods,  which 
washed  away  his  premises,  trouble  overtook  him.  His  family 
having  some  property  he  went  away  alone  to  repair  his  own 
fortune,  and  his  family  never  heard  of  him  more.  Forty  years 
later  an  old  artizan  in  Sheffield,  made  curious  by  seeing  my 
name  on  a  placard,  told  me  that  he  had  lived  in  a  house  in 
Manchester  in  which  a  "  Jacob  Holyoake  "  resided — a  power- 
ful, wilful  man,  he  described  him  to  be,  who,  having  made  a 
little  money,  went  down  one  day  to  meet  the  Birmingham 
coach,  saying  he  intended  to  rejoin  his  family.  He  was  too 
late,  and  in  his  disappointment  went  and  leaned  over  the 
hospital  wall,  which  one  less  tall  could  not  have  done.  The 
place  contained  many  patients  with  a  contagious  fever,  which 
he  caught.  Refusing  to  beheve  in  his  danger  when  seized,  and 
disUking  medicine,  he  perished.      As  he  had  never  disclosed 
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anything  concerning  himself,  he  was  never  identified  untfl  the 
old  man  told  me  the  story  of  his  isolation  and  end — forty  years 
subsequent  And  thus  for  the  first  time  his  family  learned  how 
he  died. 

There  was  a  tortoise-shell  tea  caddy  in  possession  of  my 
informant's  family  given  them  by  my  grandfiither.  It  appears 
that|  when  death  approached,  he  begged  that  his  friend  might 
be  sent  for,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  communications- 
doubtless  a  message  to  his  family  ;  but  as  the  doctors  forbade 
any  one  to  be  admitted,  the  fever  being  deadly,  his  friend  was 
not  told  of  his  wish  until  after  his  death — so  that  his  secret 
never  transpired. 

My  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  was  Richard  Groves. 
His  business  was  that  of  a  bucklemaker.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  long  war,  when  taxes  were  heavy,  men  worked  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night — hours  which  would 
drive  trades  unionists  mad  in  these  days.  Being  provident- 
minded,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  subscribed  to  a  society 
from  which  special  provision  was  to  come  in  his  later  years  ; 
but  when  the  time  came  the  society  broke  up,  as  was  the  way 
of  societies  in  his  day.  In  my  youth  he  was  a  minor  dignitary 
of  the  Established  Church — very  minor,  indeed,  being  a  beadle 
of  St  Martin's  Church.  There  were  two  or  three  differing  in 
degree,  but  whether  of  service  or  seniority  I  never  knew.  The 
office  was  one  of  more  local  awe  than  emolument.  The  beadle's 
staff  at  a  door  was  the  sign  of  a  funeral,  and  the  beadle  walking 
before  the  humble  burial  party  gave  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 
the  character  of  a  sacred  procession.  I  used  to  look  with 
wonder  at  my  grandfather's  fine  long  blue  coat,  red  collar,  brass 
buttons,  and  his  tall  japanned  staff  with  gilt  nails.  When  a 
boy  I  used  to  often  go  round  the  churchyard  with  him  to  see 
that  the  gravestones  and  the  grass  were  all  in  order.  My  great 
delight  was  to  accompany  him  to  his  garden  in  the  Bristol 
Road,  which  seemed  to  me  a  paradise  of  fruit,  and  flowers,  and 
vegetables.  He  would  go  in  the  summer  as  early  as  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  used  to  allow  me  to  strike  him  a 
light  with  steel  and  flint  struck  over  tinder " — lucifer  matches 

•  Match-boict  bore  the  Oftme  of  «*  tioder-boiet."  Tbt  tindtr  briaf  mde 
hf  boniing  old  Unco  which  tmAXtf  received  the  wffuk  frooi  the  flint.  Brim- 
slooe-poiDted  natdiet  could  then  be  lighted  at  iu  The  old  pfocess  of  getti^ 
a  %ht  it  nnfamiiisf  to  this  generatioo. 
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were  not  invented  then — ^that  he  might  have  a  morning  smoke 
in  his  little  arbour.  He  continued  to  go  to  his  garden  until  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  a  patriarchal 
age.  In  the  evenings,  in  his  later  da}rs,  I  used  to  read  the 
prayers  to  him  from  die  Church  prayer-book,  when  he  could 
no  longer  do  it  himself.  I  can  see  him  now,  kneeling  on  his 
chair,  holding  himself  upright  by  hb  two  hands  on  the  back, 
bowing  his  head  reverently  as  I  read  to  him,  I  sitting  on  a 
small  chair  below  him.  He  would  put  on  his  beadle's  coat  at 
this  time,  as  though  his  dress  had  religious  association  in  his 
mind. 

A  few  years  ago  an  old  resident  (C.  N.),  who  remembered 
the  circumstance,  described  in  The  Birmingham  Weekly  Ihst 
the  local  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  large  crowd 
who  followed  him  to  his  grave. 

Such  were  my  two  grandfathers  ,*  my  grandmothers  I  never 
knew,  and  never  heard  described. 

My  ancestral  inheritance  was  not  of  a  nature  to  elate  me, 
though  it  gave  me  pleasure.  It  consisted  of  a  walking-stick  of 
my  grandfather's,  of  a  curious  spiral  growth,  and  an  inlaid  ivory- 
headed  cane  belonging  to  my  paternal  grandmother,  bearing  the 
date  of  1699.  This  estate  of  sticks  and  an  habitual  wilfulness 
of  opinion  and  imagination,  which  had  no  misgiving — always 
characteristic  of  my  £ither  and  his  family — ^were  the  only  signs 
I  knew  of  a  station  superior  to  that  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 
A  strong  sense  of  pride  and  capacity  of  submitting  without  con- 
ccm  to  any  privation  which  came  through  resenting  indignity 
—were  peculiar  to  them  all.  My  father's  sisters  had  property 
at  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham.  Often  I  heard  speak  of  *'  the 
Holyoakes,  of  Selly  Oak."  In  Nantwich  Churchyard  may  still 
be  read  a  memorial-stone  bearing  the  name  of  my  grandfather's 
brother,  who  had  held,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  official 
appointinents  in  that  ancient  parish. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

PARENTAGE. 

(1817.) 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Groves,  and  as  she 
took  the  name  of  Holy-oak  we  had  a  woodland  pedigree.  She 
was  a  Puritan-minded  woman,  of  clear,  decided  ideas,  and  had, 
later  in  life,  a  grave,  impressive  face.  Of  what  she  knew  she 
was  confident,  and  never  had  any  doubts.  She  wished  her 
children  to  be  honest,  truthful,  and  pious,  and  always  set  them 
the  example.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  do  otherwise  than 
what  she  said.  The  contrary  never  entered  into  her  mind. 
In  those  days  horn  buttons  were  made  in  Birmingham,  and  my 
mother  had  a  workshop  attached  to  the  house,  in  which  she 
conducted  a  business  herself,  employing  several  hands.  She 
had  the  business  before  her  marriage.  She  received  the  orders  ; 
made  the  purchases  of  materials  ;  superintended  the  making  o! 
the  goods  ;  made  out  the  accounts  ;  and  received  the  money  ; 
besides  taking  care  of  her  growing  family.  There  were  no 
**  Rights  of  Women  *'  thought  of  in  her  day,  but  she  was  an 
entirely  self-acting,  managing  mistress.  There  were  feasts  in 
the  house  at  that  time.  I  remember  stealing  out  of  bed  one 
night  to  survey  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  well-spread  table 
upon  which  was  the  first  roasted  sucking-pig  I  saw.  The 
button  business  died  out  while  I  was  young,  and  from  the 
remarks  which  came  from  merchants,  I  learned  that  my  mother 
was  the  last  maker  of  that  kind  of  button  in  the  town.  It  was 
always  a  peculiarity  of  Birmingham  that  numerous  small  house- 
hold trades  existed^  which  gave  the  inmates  independence,  and 
often  led— if  the    trade   continued   good — to  competence  or 
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fortune.  I  recite  these  particulars,  as  they  denote  a  state  of 
industry  and  society  which  has  long  passed  away. 

My  first  recollection  of  my  father  was  seeing  him  on  Sunday 
and  festive  days,  in  drab  cloth  breeches  and  boots  with  white 
tops,  such  as  are  worn  now  only  in  the  hunting-field,  and  a 
brown  overcoat,  called  a  "  top-coat "  then,  which  looked  very 
rich  in  my  eyes. 

My  father  was  in  his  sixty-third  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  tall  and  comely.  He  had  an  honest  voice  and  an 
expression  which  told  you  he  could  be  trusted.  His  manners 
were  free  without  familiarity.  Some  men,  rise  to  what  rank 
they  may,  always  retain  plebeian  habits  ;  this  was  not  so  with 
my  father,  although  he  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  as  a 
workman.  His  associates  and  also  his  employers  showed  him 
respect  in  their  speech.  He  owed  some  of  this  deference  to  his 
mechanical  ability.  I  passed  thirteen  years  by  his  side  in  the 
workshop,  and  never  saw  him  addressed  as  other  men  around 
him  often  were.  What  laws  of  etiquette  he  had  were  his  own. 
When  summoned  by  his  employers  he  always  walked  up  (unless 
into  office  or  a  private  room)  without  uncovering  his  head,  as 
was  usual  with  others.  His  not  doing  so  seemed  natural  to 
him.     It  was  not  disrespect,  it  was  self-respect. 

Had  the  opportunities  of  learning  existed  in  his  youth  which 
exist  in  our  day,  his  lot  in  life  would  have  been  very  different. 
Mechanics*  Institutions  were  not  invented  then,  and  the  ac- 
quirements of  a  middle-class  boy  in  1800  were  not  many,  and 
his  were  limited  by  the  early  disappearance  of  his  father,  whose 
loss  his  mother  survived  but  a  short  time ;  and  my  father  was 
left  an  orphan,  and  head  of  the  family,  at  an  early  age.  He 
went  when  a  youth  to  the  Eagle  Foundry,  where  he  spent  more 
than  forty  years.  Holidays  in  manufactories  were  not  so  much 
a  custom  then  as  now.  I  never  heard  that  during  that  long 
period  he  was  absent  through  illness  or  pleasure.  If  a  vacation 
time  occurred  at  a  fair  or  Christmas  time,  he  spent  it  at  some 
ideal  invention  of  his  own.  Though  entirely  without  self- 
assertion,  he  had  a  quiet  implacable  will.  His  self-respect  once 
oatraged,  he  never  forgot  it,  and  I  cannot  say  he  ever  forgave 
it  Wanting  the  resources  which  men  acquire  in  good  society, 
or  the  power  which  culture  gives,  he  had  no  means  of  protecting 
himself  save  by  reserve  ;  and  his  resolution  once  taken,  time 
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did  not  wear  it  out.  His  resentment  became  part  of  hii  nature. 
Though  inheriting  this  implacable  faculty  myself,  it  has  long 
been  clear  to  me  that  it  is  wasted  pertinacity.  An  offence 
which  may  arise  in  thoughtlessness,  haste,  or  necessity,  b  not 
worth  remembering  a  day,  and  an  intentional  offence  b  toffi- 
ciently  despised  in  less  time. 

The  day  before  his  death,  I  had  come  down  from  London  to 
Birmingham  to  see  him.  He  had  a  pipe  of  Turkish  length, 
the  bowl  resting  on  a  chair  near  him,  so  that  he  could  smoke 
at  will,  and  I  sat  on  the  bedside  and  smoked  with  him.  He 
spoke  at  intervals  of  my  mother.  She  ever  seemed  a  living 
mercy  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick.  By  day  and  by  night  she 
was  ever  the  same  patient,  kind,  unwearying  ministrant— un- 
conscious of  the  obligations  of  gratitude  she  created.  His 
voice  had  its  old  melody.  Once  he  said,  '*  It  U  a  long  time  to 
wait  to  die,  but  please  God  not  long."  His  natural  activity  of 
thought  still  remained  with  him,  and  dying  seemed  to  him  as 
something  he  had  still  to  do.  Shortly  afterwards  the  end 
came. 

During  all  the  years  of  my  youth  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  my  father  use  an  expression  which  implied  that  he  had 
ever  heard  of  religion.  He  never  said  anything  against  it,  nor 
anything  for  it.  He  left  all  that  to  my  mother.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  she  had  enough  religion  for  both  of  them,  and  in 
that  he  was  right.  He  had  a  pagan  mind,  and  his  thoughts 
dwelt  on  the  human  side  of  life. 

We  laid  him  in  St.  Paul's  Clmrchyard,  the  burying-place  of 
his  relatives,  in  the  grave  with  •'  Uncle  John,'*  the  Yorick  of 
the  family.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scarlett  read  the  Church  service. 
In  all  things  we  consulted  our  mother's  wishes. 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Davenport,  the  rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
which  stood  at  the  back  of  my  father's  house,  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  in  visiting  my  father  at  our  request  in  hb  illness, 
and  in  speaking  consoling  words  to  my  mother  about  him. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  an  evangelical  preacher,  whose 
chapel  my  mother  attended,  I  also  called  upon,  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  liberal  notions  of  God's  dealings  with  Hb  creatitret, 
that  my  mother  had  heard  from  him,  which  had  resulted  in  a 
more  cheerful  faith  than  she  had  been  wont  to  have.  After- 
wards  the  Rev.  William  Sharman,  a  Weslcyan  minbtcr,  who 
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in  later  years  I  knew  as  a  valued  friend,  was  a  no  less  kindly 
and  beneficent  visitor  to  my  mother.  Indeed,  he  was  a  more 
mercifiil  visitant,  as  he  held  views  of  universal  salvation,  more 
genial  and  hopeful  than  the  dubious  and  anxious  tenets  of  one 
of  the  Elect,  as  my  mother  hoped  she  was  and  deserved  to  be.  * 

After  the  death  of  my  father,  I  advised  my  mother  to  rejoin 
the  Rev.  John  Angell  Jameses  Church.  She  acquired  what  she 
called  **  convictions,"  under  Mr.  James*s  ministry,  which  she 
had  attended  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Buckingham,  her  minister 
above  named,  was  leaving  Birmingham,  it  was  therefore  I 
suggested  her  returning  to  Mr.  James's  Church,  and  I  offered 
to  accompany  her  to  Carr's  Lane,  which  I  accordingly  did ; 
and  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1853,  I  entered  the  chapel  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years.  What  vicissitudes  of  religious  ex- 
periences had  I  gone  through  since  I  last  walked  along  its 
familiar  galleries  i  What  an  utter,  an  unforeseen  change  had 
my  life  undergone  since  then  1  There  was  the  well-known  clock, 
whose  tardy  hands  I  had  watched  often  wearily  from  the 
Sunday-school  gallery,  and  the  organ  with  its  monotonous 
peals,  which  first  made  me  think  music  an  invention  for  the 
punishment  of  our  sins.*  There,  too,  were  those  formal,  dull 
ground-glass  windows,  which  did  not  let  in  even  the  merciful 
blaze  of  day  ;  and  I  used  to  envy  the  cheerful  sun  above  which 
dwelt  so  high  in  the  sky,  and  was  never  cooped  up  in  a  Sunday 
School,  but  looked  out  over  all  the  world,  even  on  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island,  and  was  not  forced  to  go  to  chapel  on  the  bright 
Sunday  morning.  There,  alsof  I  recognized  a  face  almost  in 
every  pew  which  I  had  known  before — faces  I  never  saw  smile, 
and  which  now  looked  as  though  they  had  never  smiled  since 
we  met  before.  How  should  those  who  had  read  believingly 
the  "  Anxious  Inquirer  "  ever  smile  ?  To  my  disappointment 
Mr.  James  did  not  preach  that  night,  being  absent  in  London, 
and  I  never  heard,  as  I  wished  to  do,  his  mellifluous  eloquence 
once  more. 

Nobody  seemed  to  regard  me  as  strong  in  my  youth.  When 

'  Id  Mr.  J.  A.  James's  "  History  of  Nonconformity,"  he  remarks  that  when 
the  organ  was  proposed,  he  said»  *'  Let  me  control  it ;  it  must  aid  the  singing, 
and  not  be  employed  for  the  display  of  the  organist's  skill  "—or  words  to  that 
efiect.  Vet  it  might  be  that  the  skill  of  a  great  organist  would  be  no  less 
boooarable  to  human  nature,  no  less  acceptable  to  heaven,  than  the  sermon  of 
|he  preacher*    Art  is  as  holy  as  '*  Independency." 
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I  was  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  I  heard  it  said  of  me,  '*  it  was 
doubtful  whether  I  should  be  reared."  Nothing,  however, 
happened*  Then  it  was  said  that  ''the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  would  try  me.**  Being  found  actively  alive  after  that 
period,  the  years  of  "  nineteen  or  twenty  **  were  fixed  upon  as 
the  ''critical  time.*'  As  I  obviously  went  on  living,  the 
prophets  of  a  short  life  had  their  opinion  that  "  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  '*  would  decide  my  fate.  Bums,  Shelley,  and  Byron  had 
died  before  mid-age,  but  as  I  was  not  a  poet  I  felt  no  uneasiness 
on  that  account,  so  that  it  was  long  after  before  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  really  going  to  live.  I  was  not  an  unregarding 
hearer  of  those  observations.  I  remember  mentioning  them  to 
my  tutor,  Daniel  Wright,  who  said  he  had  a  friend  who  had 
b^n  similarly  warned,  who  actually  had  consumption  all  his 
life,  and  yet  died  at  seventy-four.  He  knew  the  conditions 
under  which  he  could  live,  and  observed  them.  Mr.  Wright 
gave  me  the  first  confidence  in  living  that  I  received.  My 
mother,  like  many  pious  people  of  that  period,  believed  that 
the  "three  score  years  and  ten*'  of  the  Psalmist  were  the 
natural  end  of  human  life.  Many  believing  persons  in  pious 
circles  would  have  lived  longer  but  for  this  impression.  My 
mother  was  perplexed  at  living  seven  years  beyond  that  time. 
Mr.  Bright  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion  in 
saying  : — "  What  Mr.  Schnadhorst  or  Mr.  Harris  quoted  about 
the  long  continuance  of  the  connection  between  Birmingham 
and  myself  is  a  matter  that  is  extremely  doubtfuL  I  think  the 
Psalmist  was  more  right  when  he  made  the  suggestion  which 
everybody  has  heard  of,  and  most  people  come  to  think  seriously 
of,  when  he  spoke  of  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  which  means 
that  a  man  at  threescore  years  and  ten  is  inducted  into  theorder 
of  old  men.*'  * 

After  the  predictions  recounted  as  to  my  early  decease,  it 
was  unimaginable  to  me  that  I  should  be  writing  at  seveoty- 
five  in  pleasant  health.  Nor  would  it  happen  to  me  had  I  been 
robust.  I  can  coimt  thirty  or  forty  colleagues,  all  stronger 
than  myself,  who  died  by  my  side.  They  could  live  or  work, 
as  strong  persons  usually  do,  in  a  regardless  manner,  until  the 
machine  of  life  breaks  down  at  once.  Temperance  in  all  things, 
save  work,  became  to  me  a  necessity,  and  proved  a  security. 


■  lUplyto  tddrMi  to  the  depoUtioo  in  tckoowUdlfiaf  th*  addms  pr— luJ 
to  hia  St  Om  Aib,  Rocbdak,OQ  his  acir«iiittb  birtbday,  Novoibtr  l6^  itti. 


CHAPTER   V. 

EARLY  DAYS. 

(1818-25.) 

Thb  business-like  way  of  beginning  a  biography  is  to  state 
when  and  where  the  subject  of  it  was  born,  though  it  is  very 
rarely  that  the  reader  sees  any  necessity  for  such  particulars.  As, 
however,  they  impart  a  necessary  air  of  veracity  to  the  story, 
I  give  them,  merely  premising  that  I  had  no  business  to  be 
bom  at  all,  neither  when  I  was,  nor  where  I  was,  nor  of  whom 
I  was — if  without  filial  impiety  I  may  say  so.  Parents*  seldom 
own  it,  but  many  like  me  have  seen  aspects  of  this  untoward 
world  when  they  have  felt  that  they  ought  to  apologize  to 
their  children  for  causing  their  appearance  in  it.  My  mother 
had  many  children  ;  she  reared  eleven  ;  but  I  soon  came  to  see 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  her — how  much  more 
enjo3anent,  peace,  repose,  and  freedom  from  anxiety  would  have 
fallen  to  her — ^had  her  family  been  limited  to  three  or  four 
children. 

No.  I,  Inge  Street,  Birmingham,  where  I  was  bom,  still 
stands,  but  in  a  dead  street  now.*  The  grime  of  smoke,  of 
decay  and  comfortlessness,  are  upon  it.  Then  it  was  fresh  and 
bright.  At  No.  2  (next  door)  Mrs.  Massey  lived.  She  was 
a  very  large  old  lady,  who  sold  cakes  and  tarts,  which  lay 
enticingly  in  a  low,  broad,  bow  window.  Near  hers  was  a 
house  (No.  5)  with  green  silk  curtains,  where  there  resided  a 
neat,  little,  clean,  bright-eyed  old  lady,  who  used  to  charm 
away  warts,  and  other  small  maladies.     I  was  under  her  good- 

'  The  lege  ftimily,  who  own  or  owned  the  land  on  which  Inge  Street  and 
tbe  next  street,  Thorpe  Street,  stand,  are  natives  of  Thorpe  Constantine,  in 
Sufordshiie.— Daniel  Baker,  BaUall  Heath,  in  Birmingham  IVukly  Fosi, 
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natiired  but  ineffectual  hands,  at  times,  for  warts  ;  but  I  found 
nothing  clear  them  off  like  a  fall  at  leap-frog,  when  the  sprawling 
hands  came  up  quite  free  from  those  intractable  protuberances. 
Higher  up  the  street  (No.  m)  lived  Mr.  Hawksford,a  baker  and 
flour  seller  ;  a  quiet,  placid,  pale-faced,  mild-mannered  man, 
who,  I  always  thought,  looked  like  God.  The  first  idea  my 
mother  gave  me  of  God  made  me  think  He  was  like  that  nuUer, 
who  never  smiled  or  spoke,  but  was  always  kind  and  gentle  to 
me— when  I  took  pies  to  be  baked.  The  idea  comes  back  to 
my  mind  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  first  formed  in  my  childishi 
unsuspecting,  unthinking  fancy.  Dr.  Mansel  had  not  then 
delivered  his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  no  ideas  of  the  ^  Abso- 
lute "  and  the  ''  Unconditioned  *'  had  been  heard  of  in  Inge 
Street  Next  to  the  mild,  paternal  miller,  lived  a  plain,  busy, 
rosy-faced  widow,  who  had  no  shop  window,  but  kept  the 
best  grocer's  shop  in  those  parts — wliere  the  butter  was  alwa>*s 
fresh.  Opposite  to  her  lived  a  Mr.  Roberts,  a  pleasant -minded 
Irishman,  who  would  have  been  as  rotund  as  Falstaff,  if  the 
business  of  grinding  glasses  for  opticians,  which  he  followed, 
had  been  a  little  more  prosperous.  The  history  and  avocations 
of  everybody  in  this  street  are  still  in  my  mind. 

A  little  above  the  wart-witch,  with  the  green  silk  curtains, 
dwelt  ^  Sally  Padmore."  Her  house  had  two  steps  to  it,  and 
the  raised  floor  always  delighted  me.  She  often  came  and 
nursed  us  when  ill.  Well  or  ill,  we  gave  her  trouble  enough, 
kind,  patient  old  soul  :  but  it  was  the  trouble  of  attachment. 
She  was  never  angry.  She  was  the  only  old  woman  I  knew  in 
my  youth  whose  kindly  voice  never  changed.  Household 
trouble  came  to  her,  and  for  three  da>'s  she  was  losL  Going 
one  night  into  an  outhouse,  I  saw  her  hanging  up  dead.  Her 
ghost  was  clear  before  me.  It  was  shadowy,  blue,  and  well 
defined.  There  was  no  doubt  she  had  killed  herself  somewhere. 
How  could  any  one  see  her  ghost  if  she  was  not  dead  ?  It  was 
the  first  ghost  I  had  seen,  and  I  was  not  likely  to  forget  it,  and 
I  knew  her  too  well  to  mistake  it.  Next  day,  while  I  was 
alarming  all  who  would  listen  to  me,  with  the  supernatural 
news,  word  came  that  she  had  returned  home  as  bright  and 
active  as  usual.  This  experience  weakened  my  confidence  in 
ghosts,  which  was  implicit  till  then.  Two  doors  below  dear, 
kind  '*  Old  Sally  **  was  the  home  of  a  stalwart  workiran  given 
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to  politics.  I  saw  his  nose  chopped  off  by  a  soldier  in  the 
Bull  Ring  Chartist  Riots  many  years  later.  But  the  reader 
will  not  care  to  hear  about  Inge  Street  and  its  occupants  for 
ever. 

Before  our  door  where  I  was  born  stood,  on  the  opposite 
ade,  a  considerable  clump  of  well-grown  trees,  amid  which  was 
a  hatter's  working  shop.  On  the  adjacent  corner  of  Hurst 
Street  stood  the  Fox  Tavern,  as  it  stands  now ;  but  then  the 
sign  had  been  newly  painted  by  a  one-armed,  short,  quick- 
stepping,  nervous-faced,  dapper  artist ;  and  a  very  wonderful 
fox  it  seemed  to  me.  The  sharp-nosed,  bushy-tailed  animal 
was  rushing  to  cover — on  the  sign.  I  had  never  seen  a  fox  or 
a  cover,  except  on  that  sign.  I  had  only  seen  a  workshop,  and 
I  envied  the  fox  who  had  such  a  paradise  to  flee  to.  Yet  we 
were  not  without  glimpses  of  real  nature  about  us.  Below  the 
Fox  Tavern  was  a  "  Green  "  ;  at  the  bottom  was  a  garden 
belonging  to  a  house  with  a  gateway,  where  one  of  my  father's 
sisters  lived.  The  garden  fence  was  not  a  dead  wall,  but  a  low, 
wood  paling,  through  which  children  could  see  the  flowers  in 
the  garden.  From  the  end  of  Inge  Street  the  trees  of  the 
parsonage  ground  made  a  small  wood  before  us,  and  apparently 
in  their  midst,  but  really  beyond  them,  arose  the  spire  of  the 
"  Old  Church  " — as  we  called  St.  Martin's.  On  summer  after- 
noons and  moonlight  nights  the  church  spire,  rising  above  the 
nestling  trees,  presented  an  aspect  of  a  verdant  village  church 
in  the  midst  of  the  busy  workshop  town.  Down  through  the 
"  Green,"  the  way  led  to  Lady  Well  Walk,  where  more  gardens 
lay,  and  the  well  was  wide,  clear,  and  deep.  Hundreds  of  times 
did  I  fetch  water  from  it.  We  had  a  pump  in  our  own  yard, 
but  we  did  not  think  much  of  the  pump — and  we  did  it  no 
injustice.  Gone  now — gone  long  ago— is  the  glory  of  well,  and 
the  Lady's  Walk,  and  the  "  Green,"  and  the  Parsonage  Ground, 
and  the  trees,  and  church  spire.  The  spire  is  still  about,  but 
the  sight  of  it  has  been  hidden  by  buildings  of  every  order  of 
deformity.  Inge  Street,  now,  looking  down  from  the  Horse 
Fair  end,  is,  as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  a  coal-pit,  which,  when 
I  first  knew  it,  appeared  as  the  entrance  to  a  sylvan  glen. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  and  persons  described,  was  the 
beginning  of  things  to  me.  If  I  go  back  on  the  principle 
Prospero  proposed  to  Miranda  and  state — 

VOL,  u  3 
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^  Bjr  what— boose  or  penoo  ? 
Of  anytmn^  the  image  tell  that 
Hath  Kept  in  my  remembrance. 

How 
That  it  liret  in  my  mind  ;  what  ice  I  elie« 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abyim  of  time  ?  * 

That  will  be  bx  enough. 

The  first  time  I  was  conscious  of  being  in  this  world,  I  was 
sitting  upon  a  rug  on  the  floor.  A  figure  in  a  black  dress  was 
vanishing^through  an  open  door.  In  front  another  open  door 
disclosed  a  road.  Trees  were  bending  in  the  wind,  and  there 
were  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  ground.  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  sound  in  the  world  nor  a  living  being  save  the 
servant  in  the  black  dress.  The  quiet  shade  seemed  sad,  and 
the  sentiment  crept  into  my  mind.  It  could  not  arise  from 
disappointment,  I  being  too  young  for  coherent  thought ;  nor 
dissatisfaction  with  the  world  in  general,  which  would  have 
been  as  impertinent  as  premature  at  that  early  age.  However, 
it  came — ^the  feeling  of  sadness  was  there.  That  scene  was  the 
beginning  of  life  to  me. 

It  appears,  from  what  I  afterwards  came  to  know,  that  at 
my  birth  my  mother  wished  me  to  be  called  "  George,"  after 
my  father.  On  the  other  hand,  my  aunts  on  my  fitho^s  side 
wished  me  to  be  called  ''Jacob,*'  after  my  grandfather.  As 
neither  side  would  give  in,  both  names  were  given  to  me — bear- 
ing which  I  became  an  unconscious  peacemaker  in  the  family. 
For  myself  I  never  liked  the  name  of  Jacob.  When  I  came  to 
have  a  preference  I  preferred  that  of  Esau,  who  was  an  honest 
man  of  wise  ways.  A  modern  writer  on  Scriptural  names 
explains  that  Jacob  means,  **  active  investigation  of  belief."  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  reconcile  me  to  it ;  but  the  recorded 
antecedents  and  behaviour  of  Jacob  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
not  at  all  to  my  mind. 


CHAPTER  VL 

ARTIZAN  LIFE  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

(1830.) 

Before  my  mother's  horn  button  business  ceased,  I  learned  to 
wind  the  copper  wire  on  a  flat  steel  turned  by  a  lathe,  to  stamp 
the  coil  into  shank  form  under  a  press,  and  to  cut  the  shanks 
with  shears  which  often  strained  my  little  hands.  Afterwards 
I  had  to  stick  the  shanks  into  circular  pieces  of  perforated 
damp  horn,  called  "  moles  " — hammer  them  in — rivet  them  in 
a  vice,  and  file  them.  The  buttons  were  then  shaken  in  a  long 
bag,  which  dried  and  polished  them.  They  were  then  strung 
into  grosses,  and  delivered  to  the  merchants  who  ordered  them. 
All  the  old  processes  are  still  distinctly  in  my  mind. 

It  was  an  attraction  to  me  to  watch  at  a  tinman's  shop  window, 

and  see  him  make  lanterns.    At  length  he  consented  to  take  me, 

when  the  afternoon  school  was  over,  to  work  through  the  evening 

soldering  the  handles  on  lanterns.     I  was  a  small  boy  then, 

and  though  I  often  burned  my  fingers  with  the  soldering  iron, 

I  earned   in   time  as  much  as  3s.  6d.  per  week  piece-work. 

Afterwards  I  persuaded  my  father  to  take  me  with  him  to  the 

Eagle  Foundry,  from  a  desire  to  be  at  work.     I  must  have 

been  very  young  then,  as  I  remember  asking  my  father  to  let 

me  hold  his  hand  as  I  went  along  by  his  side  in  the  early 

morning  ;  and  his  hand,  enclosing  mine,  was  a  new  sensation 

of  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  put  fresh  life  into  me.     The  time  of 

being  at  the  foundry  was  six  o'clock,  and  I  was  often  half 

asleep  as  we  went  up  Suffolk  Street  on  the  way  to  Broad 

Street,  where  the  foundry  '  was,  and  where  I  was  taught  to  be 

a  whitesmith,  working  in  white  iron  and  burnished  steel. 

'  Foondiy  is  a  name  usually  applied  to  a  casting  shop ;  but  the  Eagle 
FouKiry  included  engine  works  smd  the  manufacture  of  most  heavy  things  in 
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I  see  now  the  long,  dull  foundry  yard  as  I  saw  it  for  thirteen 
years  from  the  window  at  which  I  worked.  On  the  right  b  the 
little  house  where  the  warehouseman  lived,  who  had  charge  of 
the  premises  at  night :  and,  on  the  same  side,  the  waggon-way 
leading  to  the  furnaces,  the  mills,  and  the  casting  shops.  The 
warehouse  and  show-rooms  tilled  up  the  right  of  the  yard  to 
the  gates.  On  the  left  were  ramshackle  sheds  for  storing  sheet 
iron.  Piles  of  wrought  iron  bars  lay  on  the  ground.  A  cold- 
looking  iron  pump  stood  close  by,  and  heaps  of  old  cast  iron 
broken  up  for  blasting.  The  foundry  cart  is  loading  near  the 
stable  door,  and  at  the  top,  through  the  open  gateway,  the 
town  people  are  passing,  and  the  distant  sunshine  falls  upon 
the  broad  road  outside.  The  sunshine  always  seemed  apart 
from  us. 

One  workman  at  the  foundry  was  a  tall,  lean  old  man  :  he 
was  very  gaunt,  and  I  think  never  had  enough  to  eat ;  but  I 
had  more  respect  for  him  than  any  other  man  there.  His 
business  was  to  do  the  forged  wrought-iron  work  for  kitchen 
ranges  and  black  iron  stoves.  Each  man  made  his  own  tools, 
and  this  old  workman's  pliers  and  tongs  were  the  most  perfect  of 
any  one*s ;  everything  he  forged  was  excellent  in  fitness  and  finish, 
and,  though  he  was  paid  no  better  than  if  he  had  done  his  work 
slovenly,  he  never  abated  a  blow  on  that  account  He  had  an 
honest  passion  for  perfect  work.  He  was  a  Staffordshire  man. 
I  cannot  recall  his  name,  or  I  would  give  it  to  his  honour.  He 
had  a  daughter  named  Esther.  She  was  tall  like  her  father, 
but  did  not  remind  us  in  any  other  way  of  the  Esther  whose 
beauty  pleaded  for  the  Jews.  She  was  the  only  woman  em- 
ployed at  the  works.  She  had  a  little  shop  with  a  fireplace 
and  doorway  only,  in  which  she  black-leaded  stoves,  which  she 
did  as  conscientiously  as  her  father  forged  at  the  anviL  She 
was  always  ready  for  work.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
her  sit  down. 

There  were  two  members  of  the  firm— one  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  a  Unitarian,  a  placid  gentleman.  The  men  were  alwa}'s 
glad  when  it  fell  to  him  to  pay  them,  as  he  had  a  kindly  word 

Iron,  and  bad  manT  whilctmilhs,  blacksmiths,  and  eniptie  tmitba  matm  the 

Kemiira,  which  had  a  (rootage  to  Bruad  Street  eateoding,  on  one  band,  to  Mr. 
ibooe't,  the  merchant't,  and.  on  the  other,  to  Mr.  Cronpcoo'i,  the  copper 
dealer's.     Id  depth  the  fottndry  extended  nearly  to  the  canal  io  the  Uld 
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far  tfaeiiiy  and  would  sometimes  make  them  small  advances 
iriien  the  wages  of  the  piece-workers  fell  low.  William  Hawkes 
was  the  other  partneri  to  whom  no  workman  made  any  request. 
He  had  a  brother  Timothy,  who  was  tall  and  slender,  and  who 
had  aboodant  black  hair,  and  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance, 
quite  unlike  his  brother  William,  who  had  red  hair,  and  not 
much  of  it.  Timothy,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  became 
a  Methodist,  and  gprew  quite  fanatical  in  his  new  persuasion  ; 
bat  so  far  from  making  him  morose,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase 
Us  kindly  nature.  A  workman  was  caught  by  the  machinery 
in  the  mill,  and  his  leg  torn  from  his  body.  He  kept  his  bed 
nntil  his  death,  living  a  year  or  more,  and  Mr.  Timothy  used 
to  go  and  sit  with  him,  and  pray  with  him,  and  make  small 
gifts  for  his  comfort.  His  brother  William — ^the  acting  "  Mas- 
ter "  as  he  was  called — was  mainly  an  unpleasant  person.  He 
was  exacting,  and  always  spoke  with  harshness.  I  saw  old 
men  wiio  were  in  such  terror  at  his  approach  that  they  would 
strike  their  hands  instead  of  the  chisel  they  were  using,  and 
were  afraid  of  dismissal  or  reduction  of  wages  in  consequence 
of  the  incapacity  which  he  witnessed,  and  which  his  presence 
caused.  Piece-workers  and  day-workers  were  so  continually 
subjected  to  reduced  prices  and  wages  that  they  never  felt 
certain  on  Monday  morning  what  they  would  receive  on  Satur- 
day evening.  There  were  no  trade  intimations  where  other 
employment  might  be  obtained — no  energy  in  seeking  it — there 
was  continual  resentment,  sullenness,  and  disgust,  but  no  inde- 
pendence, or  self-dependence.  If  a  man  saved  a  little  money, ' 
he  carefully  concealed  that  he  had  done  so  ;  if  he  could  afford 
to  dress  cleanly  and  moderately  well,  he  was  afraid  to  do  it,  as 
his  wages  were  sure  to  be  reduced.  I  remember  a  fine,  well- 
built  young  man  coming  to  the  foundry  from  Sheffield,  where 
there  was  always  independence  among  the  workmen.  He 
undertook  the  deadliest  work  in  the  mill,  the  grinding.  There 
WIS  gpreat  astonishment  when  he  entered  the  foundry  gates 
wearing  a  well-fitting,  handsome  suit  of  black  clothes.  The 
master  was  as  much  astonished  at  his  audacity  as  the  men  were. 
He  changed  his  clothes  in  the  mill  and  put  on  a  rough  grinder's 
dress,  mounted  before  the  deadly  stones,  and  worked  like  a 
splashed,  mud-covered  Hercules — but  he  would  wash,  dress,  and 
leave  the  foundry  like  a  gentleman.     His  employer  at  once 
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concluded  that  he  had  given  him  too  much  wages  ;  but  the 
moment  a  reduction  was  proposed,  he  resented  it,  drew  the 
money  due  to  him,  and  went  away  entirely.  It  was  almost 
the  only  example  of  independence  I  remember  to  have  seen. 

One  incident  occurred  which  filled  me  with  lasting  indigna« 
tion.  The  younger  brother  of  a  man  named  Barton  who  had 
been  years  employed  in  the  mill  was  found  by  William  Hawkes 
(the  acting  partner),  one  meal-time,  removing  a  file  firom  one 
of  the  shops.  He  was  an  industrious,  well-conducted  young 
fellow — ^he  had  not  taken  the  file  away,  which  was  worth  about 
yd.,  though  he  probably  intended  taking  it  He  was  appre- 
hended, and  transported  for  ten  years,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
master.  A  week's  imprisonment  would  have  been  sufficient 
penalty  for  a  first  offence  in  a  mill  where  theft  was  unknown. 
The  arbitrary  and  continual  reduction  of  prices  by  the  master 
was  a  far  more  serious  theft  of  the  earnings  of  all  the  men. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  employers  behaved  generally,  so 
far  as  I  knew  them.  Mr.  Hawkes,  nevertheless,  did  kind  things 
in  his  harsh  way  which  were  intended  for  the  welfare  of  the 
men,  and  I  used  to  compare  him  to  a  sheep-dog,  who  kept  the 
wolf  from  attacking  them,  but  bit  the  sheep  himself  when  they 
turned  aside.  I  resolved  not  to  be  bitten,  and  it  filled  my  mind 
with  hatred  to  see  poor  hard-working  men  about  me  subjected 
to  the  process. 

The  condition  of  mechanics  who  worked  in  little  workshops 
of  their  own  was  bad.  They  had  to  sell  their  small  manu* 
factures  to  merchants.  The  men  who  Uvcd  in  the  town,  and 
those  who  came  miles  into  it,  with  the  produce  of  their  wcek*s 
work,  were  kept  hanging  about  the  merchants*  warehouses  until 
nine,  ten,  and  often  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  before 
they  were  paid  their  money  ;  and  their  wives  had  to  make  their 
httle  marketings  after  their  husbands  reached  home.  There 
seemed  no  end  to  this,  and  no  way  out  of  it.  There  were  no 
Saturday  half-holidays  thought  of  then. 

There  stands  now,  or  sttHxi  when  I  last  was  there,  a  factory 
or  warehouse  at  the  head  of  Lady  Well  Walk,  where  in  my 
childhood  was  an  open,  spacious  coal-yard,  kept  by  a  Mn. 
Gillybrand.  On  dark,  cold,  drizzling  Saturday  nighu  children 
were  sometimes  sent  for  a  barrow  of  coals  for  Sunday  firei» 
They  used  to  stand  by  a  brazier  fire  blazing  in  the  coal-yard^ 
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sometimes  for  an  honr  waiting  for  barrows  to  come  in — twning 
themselves  round,  being  half  frozen  and  half  toasted.  At  the 
Fox  Taveniy  and  at  the  mild|  white-faced  baker's,  loads  of  coals 
vere  at  times  delivered.  No  coal  came  round  in  sacks  at  other 
houses,  and  a  number  of  small  barrows  were  kept  at  Gilly- 
brand's,  where  buyers  did  their  own  cartage,  or  rather  barrow- 
age.  As,  on  Saturday  nights,  wages,  as  I  have  said,  were  paid 
late,  barrows  were  in  demand  often  until  midnight.  A  level 
harrow-load  was  6d.,  a  full  one  8d.  The  buyer  had  just  what 
the  vendor  threw  in.  No  measure  or  scales  were  used.  When 
a  barrow  was  to  be  had  it  was  trundled  home.  I  pitied  those 
who  had  to  go  out  in  the  dark  and  cold  on  this  last  errand. 
I  dreaded  it  as  a  negro  would  being  sent  out  in  the  snow.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  these  were  the  *'  good  old  times  "  of  which 
I  should  afterwards  hear  foolish  persons  prate. 

Though  there  were  no  trades  unions  in  my  time  among 
whitesmiths,  I  could  see,  even  then,  that  excellence  of  work- 
manship on  the  part  of  a  man,  intelligent  enough  to  know  its 
value,  was  a  source  of  independence.  There  were  two  brothers 
at  the  foundry  named  Threstlecock — one  did  the  great  forgings 
for  the  steam  engines,  the  other  fitted  the  engines — a  third 
man,  very  large  and  fat,  with  a  small  bullet  head,  and  Welsh 
impetuosity  of  manner,  made  the  great  castings,  which  some- 
times consumed  a  ton  of  molten  iron.  These  men  ventured  to 
dress  somewhat  better  than  others,  and  took  more  liberty  as  to 
time  of  coming  or  leaving.  They  obtained  higher  wages  for 
their  work,  and  no  attempt  at  abatement  was  tried  upon  them. 
My  father  and  one  or  two  other  men  were  all  that  came  within 
this  class,  and  he  would  have  fared  still  better  but  for  his 
known  attachment  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  longer  than 
any  other  man.  His  children  took  him  away  at  last  that  he  might 
end  his  days  in  sunshine  and  rest,  but  he  doubtless  would  have 
lived  longer  had  they  left  it  optional  with  him  to  linger  about 
the  old  place  at  will.     His  pleasure  was  in  workmanship. 

Long  before  that  time  he  bought  some  newly-invented 
machinery  for  turning  bone  buttons,  hired  steam  power  at 
the  Baskerville  Mill,  and  placed  me  in  charge  of  it.  Working 
one  day,  leaning  closely  over  my  work,  the  "  chock  "  caught  a 
silk  handkerchief,  of  which  the  ends  were  loose,  round  my  neck, 
I  was  drawn  down  in  a  moment,  and  nearly  strangled.     Fortu- 
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nately  the  mill  band  turning  the  lathe  was  a  loose  one,  and  I 
had  power  to  stop  the  rotation  for  a  short  time,  but  could  not 
extricate  myself.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Irish  optician,  who  lived  in 
our  street,  was  grinding  spectacle-glasses  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  heard  my  calls  for  help,  stopped  the  machinery*,  and  un- 
wound mc,  just  as  the  '*  chock  "  was  beating  into  my  throat ; 
otherwise  my  head  would  have  been  wrung  off,  and  I  should 
have  been  an  observer  of  the  operation. 

By  the  time  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  I  made  a  small  bright 
steel  fire-gate,  with  all  the  improvements  then  known,  as  a 
chimney  ornament  for  my  mother.  All  the  drilling  in  the 
foundry  was  done  by  hand  :  as  this  was  very  laborious,  I 
devised  a  perpendicular  drill  to  be  worked  by  mill  power. 
At  that  time  I  had  never  seen  one.  My  delight  was  in 
mechanical  contrivance.  Not  being  able  to  buy  mathematical 
instruments,  I  made  two  pairs  of  compasses  for  pencil  and  pen 
-—one  with  double  point  and  slide,  hammered  out  of  bits  of 
sheet  iron.  My  tutor  being  pleased  with  them  caused  them  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  This  led  to  my  being  publicly  pre- 
sented with  a  proper  case  of  mathematical  instruments,  given 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  a  banker  in  Birmingham,  caused  George  Stephenson, 
one  night  when  he  was  at  the  House  of  Commons,  to  put  my 
name  down  on  his  staff  of  young  engineers.  I  was  very  proud 
to  have  my  name  on  his  list,  though  nothing  came  of  it,  Mr. 
Lloyd  having  probably  no  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
attention  of  the  famous  engineer  to  it  :  and  I  had  no  other 
friend  in  communication  with  him.  What  a  different  career 
mine  had  been  had  I  been  called  up  I 

Mechanical  emplo^-ment  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to  any 
other  open  to  men  in  cities.  Had  there  been  in  my  time  means 
of  higher  education  in  evening  classes,  when  degrees  could  be 
won  H  ilhout  University  attendance — impossible  to  me — I  should 
have  remained  in  the  workshop.  There  is  more  independence 
in  pur>uits  of  handicraft,  and  more  time  for  original  thought, 
than  in  clerkship  or  business.  That  which  made  me  desirous 
of  escaping  from  the  workshop  was  the  hopelessness  of  sufficient 
and  certain  wages,  and  the  idea  of  personal  subjection  associated 
with  iL 
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aes  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  bom  with  steel 
te||  my  Uoo<L  About  the  books  I  am  not  so  clear, 
Ullljfe  made  many  after  their  kind.  But  that  I  had  a 
HJdlpcalty  beyond  the  average  in  my  circle  was  admitted 
lHjipuId  tdl  the  quality  of  steel  and  other  metals  just  as 
Ijg^^  textile  fabrics  at  a  glance.  When  a  3^outh  I 
lljppd  finish  bright  steel  work  better  than  men  twice  my 
lyg^  had  twice  my  wages.  My  father,  who  came  of  a 
Kioarers,  had,  with  other  attainments,  skill  in  forging. 
^ggBOf  who  were  the  best  artificers  in  my  time  where  I 
^k  whitesmith,  always  came  to  my  father  to  do  their 
jJpkgiQg.  I  often  swung  the  striking  hammer  for  my 
^Qw  anvil,  and  to  this  day  I  have  more  pleasure  and 
%r  that  form  of  physical  exercise  than  for  any  other. 
pi-made,  well-contrived,  well-finished  machinery  always 
ji  as  much  enjoyment  as  a  good  painting. 
iqndty  to  work  as  a  whitesmith  or  engineer  has  always 
•ooice  of  pride  to  me.  Anything  I  could  do  in  my 
ic  days  I  could  do  ever  after.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of 
dence.  If  speaking,  teaching,  or  writing  failed  me,  I 
ays  ready  for  the  bench. 
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nately  the  mill  band  turning  the  lathe  was  a  loose  one,  and  I 
had  power  to  stop  the  rotation  for  a  short  time,  but  could  not 
extricate  myself.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Irish  optician,  who  lived  in 
our  street,  was  grinding  spectacle-glasses  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  heard  my  calls  for  help,  stopped  the  machinery*,  and  un- 
wound mc,  just  as  the  '*  chock  *'  was  beating  into  my  throat ; 
otherwise  my  head  would  have  been  wrung  off,  and  I  should 
have  been  an  observer  of  the  operation. 

By  the  time  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  I  made  a  small  bright 
steel  fire-gate,  with  all  the  improvements  then  known,  as  a 
chimney  ornament  for  my  mother.  All  the  drilling  in  the 
foundry  was  done  by  hand  :  as  this  was  very  laborious,  I 
devised  a  perpendicular  drill  to  be  worked  by  mill  power. 
At  that  time  1  had  never  seen  one.  My  delight  was  in 
mechanical  contrivance.  Not  being  able  to  buy  mathematical 
instruments,  I  made  two  pairs  of  compasses  for  pencil  and  pen 
-—one  with  double  point  and  slide,  hammered  out  of  bits  of 
sheet  iron.  My  tutor  being  pleased  with  them  caused  them  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  This  led  to  my  being  publicly  pre- 
sented with  a  proper  ca«e  of  mathematical  instruments,  given 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  a  banker  in  Birminp;ham,  caused  George  Stephenson, 
one  night  when  he  was  at  the  House  of  Commons,  to  put  my 
name  down  on  his  staff  of  young  engineers.  I  was  very  proud 
to  have  my  name  on  his  list,  though  nothing  came  of  it,  Mr. 
Lloyd  having  probably  no  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
attention  of  the  famous  engineer  to  it  :  and  I  had  no  other 
friend  in  communication  with  him.  What  a  different  career 
mine  had  been  had  I  been  called  up  ! 

Mechanical  employment  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to  any 
otiu  r  open  to  men  in  cities.  Had  there  been  in  my  time  means 
of  higher  education  in  evening  classes,  when  degrees  could  be 
wiin  Hilhout  University  attendance — impo:»sible  to  me — I  should 
have  remained  in  the  workshop.  There  is  more  independence 
in  pur>uits  of  handicraft,  and  more  time  for  original  thought, 
than  in  clerkship  or  businc*ss.  That  which  made  me  desirous 
of  esraping  from  the  workshop  was  the  hopelessness  of  suflScient 
and  certain  wages,  and  the  idea  of  personal  subjection  associated 
with  it. 
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It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  bom  with  steel 
and  books  in  my  Uood.  About  the  books  I  am  not  so  clear, 
thoagh  I  have  made  many  after  their  kind.  But  that  I  had  a 
mechanical  faculty  beyond  the  average  in  my  circle  was  admitted 
there.  I  could  tell  the  quality  of  steel  and  other  metals  just  as 
others  can  tell  textile  &brics  at  a  glance.  When  a  youth  I 
would  fit  and  finish  bright  steel  work  better  than  men  twice  my 
ige,  and  who  had  twice  my  wages.  My  &ther,  who  came  of  a 
nee  of  armourers,  had,  with  other  attainments,  skill  in  forging. 
Sheffield  men,  who  were  the  best  artificers  in  my  time  where  I 
worked  as  a  whitesmith,  always  came  to  my  father  to  do  their 
difficult  forging.  I  often  swung  the  striking  hammer  for  my 
£itlier  at  the  anvil,  and  to  this  day  I  have  more  pleasure  and 
aptitude  for  that  form  of  physical  exercise  than  for  any  other. 
Goad,  well-made,  well-contrived,  well-finished  machinery  always 
gives  me  as  much  enjoyment  as  a  good  painting. 

The  capacity  to  work  as  a  whitesmith  or  engineer  has  always 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  An3rthing  I  could  do  in  my 
mechanic  days  I  could  do  ever  after.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of 
independence.  If  speaking,  teaching,  or  writing  failed  me,  I 
was  always  ready  for  the  bench. 
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Messianic  expectations,  was  that  they  wore  long  bearda. 
Ignorance,  always  intolerant,  resented  this  liberty  of  differing 
from  their  neighbours  even  in  so  small  a  thing  as  wearing  their 
natural  beards.  No  one  understood  then  the  truth  of  Schiller*t 
aphorism  that  "toleration  only  comes  with  larger  information.** 

George  Frederick  Muntz,  who  afterwards  became  member 
for  Birmingham,  was  the  only  other  man  in  the  town  who 
wore  a  beard.'  He  was,  when  he  became  member  for  the 
borough,  the  first  civilian  who  wore  a  beard  in  the  House  of 
Commons — a  military  ofHcer  only  was  accorded  the  limited 
liberty  of  wearing  a  moustache.  Mr.  Muntz  would  have  been 
insulted  for  wearing  a  beard,  but  he  carried  a  thick  malacca 
cane,  which  it  was  known  he  would  apply  to  the  shoulders  of 
any  person  who  affronted  him.  It  was  this  which  protected 
him  from  ridicule  in  Birmingham  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  resolute  Radical 
in  the  town.  A  story  told  of  him  in  my  youth  was,  that 
going  home  one  night  to  his  house  in  Soho,  he  was  attacked 
by  two  robbers.  He  knocked  them  down  and  brought  them 
both  into  town  and  gave  them  into  custody.  A  local  writefi 
one  Joseph  AUday,  was  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Arjpts^ 
which  he  enlivened  by  offensive  personalities.  Mr.  Muntz, 
being  compromised  by  some  remarks,  went  down  to  the  oflfice, 
seized  Mr.  Allday  by  the  collar,  drew  him  over  the  counter 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  when  the  editor  found  that 
personal  allusion  to  Mr.  Muntz  was  liable  to  be  tempered  with 
an  application  of  his  nialacca  cane.  The  assault  came  before 
the  magistrates,  with  what  results  I  do  not  remember.  In  the 
later  days  of  his  membership,  Mr.  Muntz  was  not  edifying  on 
the  platform,  and  swore  in  his  speeches.  Mr.  William  Cope 
tells  of  kindly  acts  of  his.  One  day  meeting  an  old  woman  in 
Livery  Street  wheeling  coals  up  the  hill,  he  took  the  barrow  in 
hand  and  wheeled  it  up  for  her. 

Philip  Henry  Muntz,  a  younger  brother  of  George  Frederick, 
also  wore  a  beard,  when  he  came  to  have  one,  but  his  hair  was 
not  dark  like  his  brother's.  He  had  the  same  brusqueness  cf 
manner,  but  less  coarseness.  I  heard  him  make  his  first  speech 
in  public.  He  afterwards  became  member  for  the  town.  Thcf 
were  the  two  fighting  Radicals.  It  is  singular  that  the  only 
'  In  after  ytui  George  I'^awton. 
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descendant  of  the  fanuly  in  Parliament  should  be  a  Tory.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  fttty  d^eneration  of  the  understanding  in 
well-fed  liberals,  as  sometimes  occurs  otherwise  in  too  well-fed 


Thomas  Qutton  Salt,  a  vehement  member  of  the  Political 
Union,  had  an  ornate  style  which  entertained,  but  left  little 
impression  on  his  audience.  His  quality  was  best  seen  in  an 
address  which  he  issued  to  the  town,  which  now  has  the  merit 
of  showing  that  Birmingham  women  took  interest  in  politics 
hdore  John  Stuart  Mill's  influence  urged  them  to  organize 
themselves  as  a  separate  power  in  the  State.  One  passage  in 
Mr.  Salt's  address  said  ''  the  slave  spirit  crouches  in  fear — ^the 
tjrrant  spirit  contrives  new  oppressions — ^the  Jew  spirit  tortures 
for  gold  ;  therefore  do  women  meddle  with  politics ; "  and  more 
to  the  same  effect.  Each  paragraph  gave  impassioned  reasons 
•*  why  women  meddle  with  politics." 

Though  no  one  then  thought  of  giving  women  any  political 
rights,  both  parties  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
political  influence,  and  when  the  Liberals  of  Birmingham  were 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  women  of  progress,  the  Tories  of 
Norwich  were  issuing  the  following  address  : — 

"TO  THE  LADIRS  OF  NORWICH. 
"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

"  If  ever  the  sweets  of  social  virtue,  the  warmth  of  honest  zeal,  the  earnings 
of  mdostxy,  the  prosperity  of  trade,  had  any  influence  in  the  female  breast,  you 
have  now  a  happy  opportunity  of  exercising  it  to  the  advantage  of  your  country 

jrmu  cause.  If  ever  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  wife,  sister,  friend,  or  lover, 
bad  a  sympathy  with  publu  virtue^  now  is  your  time  to  indulge  the  tender 
fassUm^  If  ever  you  felt  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  England,  and  for  the 
miseries  and  depravities  of  the  obnoxious  Reform  Bill,  you  are  called  on  by 
tbe  most  tender  and  affectionate  tie  in  nature  to  exert  your  persuasive  influence 
OB  the  minds  of  a  father,  brother,  husband,  or  lover ;  tell  them  not  to  seek 
61ial  duty,  congenial  regard,  matrimonial  comfort,  nor  tender  compliance ^  till 
they  have  saved  your  country  from  perdition  1  posterity  from  slavery  History 
farnisbes  ns  with  instances  kA  fenusU  patriotism  equal  to  any  in  the  page  of 
««r  and  politics.  Oh  I  may  the  generous  and  beatiflc  charm  of  female  per- 
■Buiofis  prevail  with  the  citizens  of  Norwich^  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
liberty,  of 

••Stormont  and  Scarlett." 

It  never  occurred  to  these  eloquent  adjurers  that  if  women 
iv€re  thus  able  to  exercise  political  influence  they  were  entitled 
t»  use  it  for  themselves. 
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After  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  the  Union  dissolved  itselfY 
as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  subsequently  did  when  the  Com 
Laws  were  repealed.  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz  proposed  that  the 
Union  should  be  hung  up  like  a  clean  gun,  to  be  taken  down 
if  need  arose — a  figure  of  speech  suitable  to  a  gun-oiaking 
town.    The  gun  grew  rusty  on  its  naiL 

Robert  Kelly  Douglas  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Union. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  the  editor  of  The  Birmingham  JoumdL 
A  card  of  membership  which  I  held — ^which  I  still  have— b 
signed  with  his  familiar  initials,  "  R.  K.  D.,  secretary,"  bearing 
the  words,  ''Birmingham  Political  Union,  Instituted  1830-* 
Revived  1837.''  His  bold,  clear  handwriting  was  like  hit 
speeches.  He  was  fluent,  relevant,  and  forcible.  He  was  tall, 
slender,  with  a  fine  head  of  grey  hair,  and  of  dignified,  cultivated 
manners. 

At  the  great  meeting  known  as  the  "Gathering  of  the 
Unions,"  200,000  on  Newhall  Hill  sang  the  Call, 

**  Over  mountain,  over  plain, 

Kchoing  wide,  from  lea  to  sca» 
Peals,  and  shall  not  peal  in  vain» 
The  Uumpet  call  of  liberty.*' 

Then  others  made  reply, 

**  Lo  !  we  anxwer  ;  see  !  we  come  I 

Quick  at  freedom's  holy  call ; 
We  come,  we  come,  we  come,  we  oomc^ 

To  do  the  (glorious  work  of  all ; 
And  haik  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea. 
Our  sacred  watchword  Liberty  I " 

There  were  nine  stanzas  containing  fifty-four  lines  in  alL 
Never  did  political  meeting  so  large  sing  a  song  so  long,  before 
or  since  in  this  world. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hutton  put  up  a  sonorous  prayer.  Uni- 
tarians in  those  days  preached  in  Johnsonian  sentences,  and 
u^ed  mure  vowels  than  any  other  religionists.  Only  Uniiarian 
ministers  at  that  time  would  pray  for  Liberals,  or  who  would 
pray  among  them.  We  had  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Af  *Donnel,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Political  Union  ;  a 
tall,  clear,  articulate,  well-informed  speaker,  with  grey  hair  ftod 
public  spirit ;  but  he  never  did  what  Mr.  Hutton  did.  A  Bir- 
mingham meeting  never  asked  him.    Tbey  would  not  imagina 
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that  a  Catholic  could  have  got  a  blessing  down  from  heaven 
if  he  tried.  The  one  leader  who  had  most  force  of  cha- 
racter, and  who  was  best  instructed  on  Liberal  principle, 
was  George  Edmonds,  a  schoolmaster  and  solicitor.  He 
had  the  protruding  underlip,  the  physical  sign  of  capacity 
for  oratoryi  as  might  be  seen  in  Lord  Brougham,  George 
Thompsoni  and  other  orators  of  mark.  There  are  orators 
m  plenty  without  this  characteristic,  but  to  those  who  have, 
it  gives  a  sort  of  prehensile  advantage  over  an  audience. 
More  than  an  orator  with  a  commanding  voice  and  measured 
fisrce  of  delivery,  Edmonds  was  a  Radical  thinker,  and  friend 
of  Jonathan  Wooler  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 
Edmonds  was  tried  with  Major  Cartwright  and  Wooler,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  for  promoting 
the  election  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart.,  as  M.P.  for  Bir- 
mingham, 1820,  no  Speaker's  writ  authorizing  it.  Jonathan 
Wooler  concluded  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Black  Dwarf 
in  1824.  In  his  "  Final  Address  "  he  states  that "  he  commenced 
the  work  under  the  idea  that  there  was  a  public  in  Britain 
devotedly  attached  to  Parliamentary  reform.  This  was  an 
error.  It  is  true  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  petitioned 
and  clamoured  for  reform,  but  the  event  has  proved  what  the 
Black  Dwarf  treated  as  a  calumny,  that  they  only  clamoured 
for  bread  .  .  .  and  were  not  reformers,  but  bubbles  thrown  up 
in  the  fermentation  of  society.  .  .  .  The  majority  has  decided 
in  its  crueller  moments  *  for  things  as  they  are.' "  Yet  within 
eight  years  the  great  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by,  what  even 
Wellington  had  to  admit,  was  the  universal  demand  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  political  despair 
00  the  part  of  an  insurgent  politician,  resembling  the  darkness 
which  precedes  the  dawn. 

When  Birmingham  became  a  Parliamentary  borough,  Ed- 
monds came  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  was  requested  to  stand 
aside  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scholefield.  In  the  day  of  triumph  it  is 
seldom  that  a  constituency  selects  as  its  representative  the  man 
who  laboured  for  it  in  perilous,  unfriended,  and  apathetic  days. 
When  such  a  man  claims  recognition,  he  is  told  that  he  is 
dividing  the  Liberal  interest — which  appears  not  to  lie  that 
way.  Ultimately,  Mr.  Edmonds  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  one  of  an  audience  at  a  dis- 
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cu-Mon  I  held  with  an  adversary  in  the  town.  There  was 
person  amonfr  its  pubh'c  men  of  the  days  of  my  youth  wfa 
presence  could  give  me  so  much  pleasure. 

The  chief  Radical  critic  of  the  Union,  who  better  underst< 
the  principle  of  democracy  and  cared  more  for  it  than 
leaders,  except  George  Edmonds,  was  one  George  Russell,  « 
made  a  little  fortune  in  Moor  Street  by  printing  and  sell 
Catnatch  songs.  Had  Macaulay  visited  Birmingham  he  woi 
have  gone  over  Mr.  Russell's  ciipious  ballad  store  with  delig 
He  had  the  finest  collection  in  all  the  Midlands.  Unl 
tuiiately,  Russell,  like  Mr.  Corbett  (contemporaneous  with  h 
in  Radical  agitation),  had  a  queruhms  manner  and  acted  on  i 
Pauline  maxim  of  being  **  instant  in  season  and  out  of  seax^ 
and  as  he  was  generally  "out,*'  he  was  disliked.  But  he  \ 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  in  political  thoroughness, 
left  ;^i  2,000  to  found  a  secular  school,  of  which  he  designal 
me  as  the  teacher  ;  but  the  boque:>t  was  disputed.  I  1 
examined  in  the  case,  but,  not  being  able  to  take  oath,  J 
Arthur  Ryland,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Inquiry,  accept 
my  atiirniation.  AH  the  same,  legal  objection  could  be  tak 
to  it.  The  bequest  was  annulled.  Secular  teaching  was  h( 
to  be  hostile  to  Chiistianity,  and  mueh  against  the  validity 
the  bequest. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BIRMINGHAM  MEN. 

(1830-6.) 

TsE  habit  I  had  acquired  of  frequenting  chapels  and  missionary 
loeetiiigs  led  me  to  attend  political  assemblies.  This  further 
eilaiged  my  views  of  life  and  duty,  which  the  religion  taught 
me  had  hidden  from  me. 

The  political  impulses  by  which  Birmingham  had  become 
distinguished  had  quickened  thought  of  the  human  kind  in  rela- 
tion to  this  world.  For  five  years  I  was  a  scholar  in  the  Carres 
Lane  Sunday  Schools,  yet  save  Watts's  hymns  and  reading 
in  the  Bible,  I  had  learned  nothing.  There  was  a  sand  class 
for  seven  or  eight  boys,  in  which  lessons  in  rudimentary  writing 
were  given.  But  beyond  this,  secular  instruction  in  these 
schools  did  not  go.  Once  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  the 
pastor,  delivered  a  week-night  public  address,  in  which  he 
counselled  young  men  to  be  content  in  the  station  and  with 
the  lot  which  Providence  had  assigned  them.  Dissent  was  no 
better  than  the  Church  as  regarded  secular  progress.  When 
I  heard  Mr.  James's  counsel,  I  believed  it.  It  was  logical 
Christian  doctrine  I  knew,  and  I  could  see  that  if  acted  upon, 
the  Political  Union  was  an  organized  sin — as  its  object  was  to 
titer  and  raise  the  condition  of  the  people.  Had  Mr.  James 
himself  acted  upon  his  own  principle,  he  would  not  have  been 
a  preacher.* 

'  Mr.  James,  who  was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  in  1785,  was  intended 
far  commerda]  life,  but  was  advised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett  to  study  for  the 
■mBtry.  There  was  no  great  thinker  in  those  days  like  Mr.  Ruskin  to  teach 
the  work!  that  piety  and  progress  were  the  same.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  told  us 
thit,  "  If  no  effort  be  made  to  discover,  in  the  course  of  their  early  training, 
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Birmingham  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Midlands  of  England, 
its  people  have  insularity  of  character  as  well  as  of  race.  The 
various  nations  of  invaders  who,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yearS|  bestowed  on  England  their  malevolent  presence,  no 
doubt  penetrated  more  or  less  to  Birmingham.  But  the  British 
founders  and  their  descendants  probably  kept  substantial  occu- 
pancy of  the  interior  of  the  country.  Our  furious  incursionists 
doubtless  left  behind  them  turbulent  additions  to  the  popula* 
tion — perpetuating  a  like  spirit  along  the  invaded  shores. 
Thus  to  this  day  the  coast-land  population  show  energy  and 
unrest  of  character.  The  Midlanders  have  steadier  attachment 
to  independence  and  to  ways  of  their  own.  Insisting  upon 
liberty  as  an  ancient  inheritance,  they  regard  as  aliens  any  who 
would  disturb  their  exercise  of  it. 

Still  in  my  mind  is  the  perfect  surprise  with  which  I  first 
became  aware  of  having  the  instinct  of  race.  When  the 
Crimean  War  came  it  was  popular.  It  was  found  out  by  the 
people  that  we  were  committed  to  fighting  somebody.  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  a  few  other  great  politicians  fully 
understood  that  we  ought  not  to  be  fighting  at  all.  The 
hereditary  instinct  of  a  warlike  people  once  awakened,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  any  conflict  popular.  There  was  much  less 
political  intelligence  then  than  now,  and  hardly  any  political 
conscience  as  regarded  foreign  nations.  When  news  came  that 
my  countrymen  were  fighting  in  the  trenches  of  Sebastopol, 
my  wish  was  that  they  might  win,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Tlie  great  French  war  had  cca-cd  two  years  before  I  was  bom. 
Kiif^Iand  had  never  bci-n  at  war  in  my  time.  There  had  been 
no  inspiration  of  battle  in  the  people  within  my  experience* 
The  martial  spirit  .slumbered  as  though  it  were  dead  in  the 
land,  yet  I  had  it  and  knew  it  not.  At  any  lull  in  the  Crimean 
tarnagc,  I  was  anxious  that  diplomacy  should  intervene  to 
terminate  it,  but  while  we  were  fif;;hting  I  wished  the  English 
to  win.   It  was  not  right  that  we  should  win  if  we  were  wrong. 

for  what  service '  the  y<nirh  of  a  r.a:!on  are  in<!i%iduany  qciIifieJ  :  nor  U17  nf« 
lakrn  to  |>Uce  ih'i>r  who  have  11  nqu«>st  tonal -ly  proved  iheir  hineu  for  crriAia 
(unci ions,  m  the  oti'icrt  they  c^uM  XvfA  fulfil— i hen  to  call  the  confuted  «rcck 
of  uycxaX  onSer  and  life  brou^^ht  atwut  by  maliriDUf  cnlliuon  and  competitioa» 
an  arran|>rmrnt  of  rrovidence,  \s  quifr  'Hienf  the  niott  iniolmi  ana  wicked 
«av«  in  whirh  it  it  {Mttkil-le  to  take  the  niauc  of  God  in  vain.'*— Kus&lli: 
••tune  aad  Tide/'  pp.  7,  S.— ibo;. 
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It  means  an  ill  organization  of  international  affairs  when  any 
one  succeeds  who  is  in  the  wrong — whether  an  individual 
or  a  nation.  Yet  an  unknown  and  unsuspected  instinct  of 
race  set  me  wishing  that,  while  fighting  was  going  on,  we 
might  succeed  somehow  or  anyhow.  I  do  not  justify  the 
sentiment,  but  I  own  to  having  had  it. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  insularity  of  birth  and  race  that  I  for 
a  kmg  time  mistrusted  all  people  not  English — ^yet  never 
disliking  them  as  persons ;  for  their  physical  difference  in 
appearance  and  alien  ways  were  always  attractive  to  me. 
What  I  mistrusted  was  their  judgment  and  opinion,  until 
experience  taught  me  that  sentiments  of  justice  are,  in  the 
main,  the  same  among  all  people,  although  their  way  of  dis- 
playing it  is  so  different  that  you  doubt  whether  they  know 
what  it  is.  Insularity  of  position  gives  self-containment  of 
diaracter  to  a  people  unused  to  consulting  opinion  outside 
themselves.  They  hold  their  views  with  obstinacy  because 
they  are  theirs,  and  their  first  instinct  is  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  differ  from  them.  If  they  manifest  narrow- 
ness of  view,  which  comes  from  self-sufficiency,  it  gives  intensity 
to  their  character,  and  they  maintain  their  opinion  with  unity 
and  force,  and  their  determination  can  be  counted  upon  in  any 
contest  in  which  they  engage.  Judging  from  myself,  I  regarded 
the  coast  towns  of  England  as  though  they  were  inhabited  by 
alien  races.  When  Birmingham  men  enter  upon  political 
agitation,  the  reader  will  think  them  likely  to  be  resolute  in 
it  During  the  active  years  of  the  Political  Union  my  days 
were  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  its  office.  I  knew  its  leaders 
in  the  street  and  on  the  platform,  and  their  conduct  accorded 
with  the  impression  of  Birmingham  men  herein  described. 
The  legend  of  the  town,  adopted  on  its  incorporation,  is  rightly 
and  creditably  "  Forward  " — the  family  motto  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry, 


CHAPTER  IX. 
ORATORS  WHO  CAME  OUR  WAY. 

(1837.) 

Tn  1 83 1  a  few  words  on  a  sheet  of  paper  stuck  on  Mr.  Manti^ 
warehouse  door  in  Great  Charles  Street,  at  nine  o'clock  in  tlM 
morning,  was  notice  enough  to  summon  12,000  or  10,000 
persons  to  Newhall  Hill  at  midday.  When  a  youth,  not 
fifteen,  I  had  often  been  out  at  the  meetmgs,  and  knew  that 
there  was  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  air. 

The  most  famous  of  the  oratorical  visitors  of  the  Pcditical 
Union  was  Daniel  0*Connell.     In  those  days  the  voices  of  the 
great  Irish    leaders  were  always    given  to  enlarge  EnglMi 
freedom,  as  they  have  often  b^n  since.    On  one  oocarioo  a 
vast  assembly  beyond  compute,  met  on  Newhall  Hill.    Early 
in  the  morning  a  band  of  four  hundred  women  had  marched 
from  Rowley  Regis  (locally  called  *'  Rowley  Rags,"  which  better 
described  it),  a  place  several  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  had   \ 
taken  up  a  position  in  the  hollow,  near  the  platform*    The  tall  1 
form  of  0*Connell  was  conspicuous  as  he  rose  to  speak.    Tho  ] 
moment  his  eye  lighted  on  the  unexpected  mass  of  women  a 
front  of  him,  the  quick  instinct  of  the  orator  decided  his  fifst    . 
sentence,  and  he  began,  *'  Surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  CatTi  tho    '- 
gentle,  and  the  good,"  which  at  once  captivated  his  femhihio    : 
hearers.    Their  occupation  prevented  them  being  very  *' fidr»**   \ 
and  holding  a  position  amid  200,000  men — the  number  com*  J 
puted  to  be  present — showed  they  were  not  very  "  gentk  •• ;   8 
but  they  were  ''  good,"  patriotic  women,  and  they  cheered  tha   \ 
flattering  allusion  to  themselves.    The  men  beliind  cheered   1 
because  the  women  cheered  ;  and  the  crowd  behind  thcnii  who    ' 
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were  too  &r  away  to  hear  well,  cheered  because  those  before 
them  cheered,  and  thus  the  fortune  of  the  great  oration  was 
made.  What  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  said  of  O'ConnelPs  speaking 
was  true  at  Newhall  Hill  :— 


'*  Once  to  my  dgfat  the  giant  thus  was  given, 
Walled  by  wide  air  and  roofed  by  boundless  heaven  1 
Methoug^t  no  clarion  could  have  sent  its  sound 
Even  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around ; 
And  as  I  thought,  rose  the  sonorous  swell 
As  from  some  church  tower  swings  the  silver  belL 
Aloft  and  dear,  from  airy  tide  to  tide 
It  glided,  easy  as  a  bird  may  glide  ; 
To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  audience.*' 

CyConnell  had  three  manners  :  a  didactic  tone  in  the  Courts 
•—dignified  argument  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^raciness  on 
the  platform,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  himself,  on  the 
Yankee  principle,  "  Fill  yourself  full  of  your  subject  as  though 
you  were  a  barrel,  take  out  the  bung,  and  let  human  nature 
caper."  In  London  we  have  seen  O'Connell  take  off  his 
necktie  and  open  his  collar  to  give  himself  more  freedom.  On 
one  occasion,  referring  to  the  births  in  Dublin  having  decreased 
5,000  a  year  for  four  years,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  charge  the  British 
Government  with  the  murder  of  those  20,000  infants "  (who 
never  were  bom).  It  was  said  with  so  much  raciness  that  the 
todience  did  not  perceive  the  delightful  absurdity.  Mr.  Sam 
Timmins  told  me  that  an  Irish  schoolmaster  who  was  present 
remarked  to  him,  "That's  worthy  of  my  country."  In  one 
Kose,  O'Connell  was  right — British  misrule  had  caused  the 
depopulation  of  Dublin. 

Another  speaker  who  interested  the  residents  more  than  any 
other  platform  visitor  to  Birmingham,  was  Charles  Reece 
PembeitcMi.  Though  bom  in  South  Wales,  he  resided  during 
hii  youth  in  Birmingham.  His  life  was  all  vicissitude  and 
romance.  Of  a  sensitive,  poetic,  and  dramatic  temperament, 
he  ibond  an  unsympathetic  clerkship,  to  which  he  was  con- 
fined, unendurable  and  ran  away  with  a  companion  to  Liver- 
pool, where  they  were  seized  by  a  pressgang  then  prowling 
about  His  friend,  endeavouring  to  swim  from  the  warship 
to  which  they  were  drafted,  was  drowned.  Pemberton  remained 
ie?ta  ]rears  in  the  service,  and  became  acquainted  with  several 
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foreign  stations.  He  had  an  irrepressible  passion  for  acting 
and  came  to  have  theatres  abroad.  As  a  lecturer  and  escpositor 
of  Shakspeare  he  was  unrivalled.  He  had  a  handsome,  intel- 
lectual face,  what  the  French  would  call  spiritutlU  in  expres- 
sion, and  his  bright  animation  of  manner,  an  intense  hatred 
of  injustice  and  sympathy  with  human  progress  made  him  the 
most  popular  lecturer  who  ever  entered  a  Mechanics'  Institution, 
to  whose  members  he  chiefly  spoke.  In  a  hundred  towns  none 
who  ever  heard  him  ceased  to  speak  of  him.  His  lectures 
on  Shakspeare  he  illustrated  by  reciting  passages;  but  his 
criticisms  were  not  destined  to  introduce  the  passages — the 
passages  were  selected  to  illustrate  the  criticism.  As  he  ex* 
celled  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy,  every  lecture  afforded  both 
instruction  and  delight.  He  wrote  tragedies  and  songs,  and 
some  autobiographical  chapters  (sent  to  \V.  J.  Fox  when  he 
edited  the  Monthly  Repository)  under  the  signature  of  *•  Pel 
Verjuice."  The  papers  excited  great  interest,  which  led  to 
Mr.  Fox  seeking  his  acquaintance.  The  first  theatrical  repre- 
seniaiion  Pemberton  ever  saw  was  in  the  Birmingham  Theatre, 
and  his  de'^rription  of  that  first  night  is  a  memorable  piece 
of  writing.  His  pen  was  as  vivid  as  his  imagination.  His 
account  of  a  nomination  meeting  in  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  in  1835  tells  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  electoral  life 
in  Birminqham.  He  wrote  or  spoke  only  of  that  which  he 
had  himself  seen  or  felt.  The  impressions  of  the  events  and 
experience  through  which  he  had  passed,  he  retained  with  what 
many  thouc;ht  a  supernatural  fidelity.  He  was  playing  one 
iii^ht  at  Hcref»ml.  h.ivini;  taken  the  theatre,  as  was  his  wont, 
to  perfi>rm  a  serii-^  of  •*  Shakspcare's  tra<;ic  glories,"  as  he 
>lyled  them.  Serjeant  Talfouni,  who  was  there  during  the 
Assize  week,  hi  aring  that  a  new  actor  was  in  the  town,  went 
(it>wn  to  witness  his  performance,  and  was  so  struck  by  it  that, 
finding  but  a  small  audience  present,  he  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  huUM;  >ucLeedinK  niitht*-,  that  he  might  witness  all  the 
representations.  I[i  the  AVtr  Muttthlv  he  afterwards  described 
IVmbertun  as  *'a  new  actor  of  real  trai^ic  power,"  who  might 
come  to  compare  with  Macready  or  Kcan.  By  Talfourd't 
influence  he  appeared  aftcrward^i  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
"  Critics  differed  as  to  the  merits  of  Pembcrton*s  acting,  and 
contradicted   themselves  more  than  they  usually  do,   which 
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metnt  that  there  was  new  merit  of  some  kind  in  the  per- 
fivmanoes.  Mediocrity  never  excites  controversy,"  as  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd  said,  writing  upon  this  subject  at  the  time. 
"  The  very  difference  df  opinion  means  much.  Mere  mediocrity 
it  not  thus  mistaken.    Tx,  has  no  chameleon  hues." 

An  affection  of  the  throat,  which  timely  cessation  from  lec- 
turing might  have  rendered  curablci  killed  him.  By  the 
generosity  of  Serjeant  TaUburd,  who  bade  him  draw  upon 
him  for  whatever  he  required,  he  went  abroad,  but  without 
advantage,  and  returned  to  die  at  his  brother's  house  in  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  Birmingham.  I  was  the  only  stranger  whom  he 
wished  admitted  to  his  room  in  his  last  days.  He  felt  keenly 
that  when  his  powers  were  at  their  greatest,  and  when  engage* 
ments,  which  would  have  made  him  opulent,  awaited  him,  his 
strength  was  exhausted.  His  mind  was  filled  with  brilliant 
projects  of  service  to  the  people.  His  last  thoughts  were 
expressed  in  lines  which  he  wrote. 

**  Oh,  could  I  do,  of  my  vast  will 

One  millionth  part — ^what  joy  would  thrill 

My  soul  1  though  lone  and  lorn, 
I  die  :  ennobled  by  this  shame, 
I'd  court  as  worthiest,  holiest  fame, 

Contemporaneous  scorn  I " 

His  friend  John  Fowler,  of  Sheffield,  published  a  volume 
containing  his  life  and  works,  and  Ebenezer  Elliott  wrote  one 
of  his  finest  poems  upon  him,  entitled,  "Poor  Charles.'' 
During  his  days  of  health  he  had  given  two  performances 
in  the  Birmingham  Theatre  for  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  we  erected  a  memorial  over  him 
in  Key  Hill  Cemetery.  I  was  secretary  of  the  committee,  and 
W.  J.  Fox  wrote  his  epitaph. 

Beneath  this  stone 

Rest  the  mortal  remains  of 

Charles    Reece    Pemberton, 

Who  died  March  3rd,  1840,  aged  50. 

His  gentle  and  feryid  nature. 

His  acute  sensibility 

And  his  aspirations  to  the  beautiful  and  truet 

Were  developed  and  exercised 

Through  a  life  of  vicissitude. 

And  often  of  privation  and  disappointment 
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As  a  public  lecturer 

He  has  leh  a  lasting  memorial 

In  the  minds  ci  the  many 

Wliom  be  guided  to  a  perce|>tioQ 

Of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 

In  its  diversified  and  harmooidn^  powers. 

At  oppression  and  hyprocris^ 

1  le  spurnetl  with  a  force  proportioned 

To  that  wherewith  be  dung 

To  justice  and  freedom,  Idndness,  and  sincerity. 

Ever  prompt  for  generous  toil, 

lie  won  for  himself  from  the  woild 

Only  the  poet's  dowry, 

'*  The  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 

The  love  of  love!" 

This  eloquent  and  comprehensive  epitaph  is  his  history. 
His  health  was  failing  when  in  a  crowded  room  in  Great  Charles 
Street  he  read  Fox*s  *' Lecture  on  Class  Moralities,'*  which 
were  then  being  delivered  in  South  Place  Chapel,  London.  No 
Sunday  evening  readings  had  been  heard  in  Birmingham 
before.  Since  Pemberton*s  day  I  have  heard  hundreds  of 
lecturers  and  preachers  in  England  and  America,  but  never 
one  who  had  the  animation,  the  inspiration,  and  the  spon- 
taneous variety  he  had.  He  came  into  the  lecture-room  like  a 
flash  of  light,  and  the  hearer  saw  new  things  ever  after  by  it. 
He  was  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  owed  all  his 
powers  to  himself. 

One  of  the  men  of  mark,  who,  though  not  conspicuous  on  the 
platform  of  the  Political  Union,  was  William  Pare — an  organ- 
izing power  on  the  side  of  insurgent  opinion,  and  a  member  of 
the  Town  Council.  Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  professedly  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  another 
world.  Lord  Brougham  formed  the  Society  for  the  Diffiistoa 
of  Useful  Knowledge — an  entirely  new  sort  of  knowledge  not 
recognized  then,  which  had  relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
He  sent  Mr.  Coates  to  Birmingham  to  arrange  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanics'  institution  in  the  town.  It  was  Mr.  Pare 
mainly  who  carried  out  this  intent.  In  all  municipal  enter- 
prises and  improvement  Pare  was  foremost.  He  had  an  assuring 
voice,  the  genius  of  enthusiasm,  which  won  others  to  unity,  and 
made  no  enemies.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Registrar  under 
the  Act  legalizing  dvil  marriages,  but  as  he  was  an  advocate  of 
Mr.  Owen's  views,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  brought  his  name 
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before  the  House  of  Lords,  which  led  to  Mr.  Pare  resigning 
that  office.  He  was  afterwards  largely  engaged  as  a  railway 
statist  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  railways,  and 
subsequently  as  managing  fartner  in  The  Irish  Engineering 
Company  of  Seville  Iron  Works,  Dublin,  and  resided  at  Clon- 
tarf.  He  was  the  Governor  of  Queenwood  Community,  estab- 
lished by  Owen's  disciples  in  Hampshire.  He  preserved  his 
youthful  animation  to  a  good  age,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  social 
and  co-operative  movement,  and  was  the  best  representative  of 
the  philosophical  principles  of  Robert  Owen  of  all  his  disciples. 
His  angerless  voice  never  varied  in  the  most  conflicting  counsel, 
and  he  was  pacific  without  being  passive.  He  was  considerate 
to  the  erring,  and  at  the  same  time  energetic  against  error.  He 
had  two  qualities  which  seldom  go  together — advocacy  and 
organization.  I  was  one  of  the  first  persons  married  in  his 
office,  intending  to  testify  in  favour  of  civil  marriage,  though 
the  prosaicness  of  the  arrangement  provided  by  the  Act  in- 
spired me  with  resentment.  No  bright  chamber,  hall,  or  temple, 
to  give  distinction  to  the  ceremony  ;  only  the  business  office  of 
a  Registrar  of  Deaths,  infusing  funeral  associations  into  a 
wedding.  Civil  marriage  had  become  a  necessity  ;  but  it  was 
made  as  uninteresting  as  it  could  be,  to  drive  persons  back  to 
church.  It  was  the  hope  that  Mr.  Pare  would  officiate  recon- 
dled  me  to  it,  and  imparted  distinction  to  it  in  my  mind. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NATURE  OF  THE  MIDLAND  MIND. 

(1830-6.) 

The  Midland  mind  b  necessarily  provincial.  Provincial  is  not 
a  good  term,  as  the  counties  are  not  subjugated  districts.  I  use 
the  word  provincial  because  there  is  none  other  which  desig- 
nates the  compeers  of  the  capital,  the  dwellers  in  the  open  land 
of  plain  and  mountain.  There  is  a  common  impression  that 
the  provincial  mind  is  of  a  lower  type  than  the  metropolitan. 
This  arises  from  overlooking  that  the  London  mind  has  bright- 
ness where  the  provincial  mind  has  strength.  Londoners  are 
the  lapidaries  of  the  nation.  They  polish  the  diamond  found 
in  the  counties,  and  sometimes,  if  no  one  challenges  them,  they 
take  credit  for  producing  the  jewel.  If  any  one  could  take  out 
of  the  metropolitan  mind  all  knowledge,  thought,  conjecture, 
imagination,  and  poetry,  which  it  has  secreted  from  provincial 
thinkers,  many  minds  would  be  light  as  the  shell  when  the  egg  is 
out.  London  abounds  in  egg-shell  minds  ;  nevertheless,  it  has 
other  minds  of  a  noble  order.  The  mark  of  metropolitanbm  is 
the  mastery  of  many  views.  London  is  latitudinarian  without 
which  there  is  no  tolerance. 

One  great  advantage  of  provincial  life  is  the  opportunity  of 
originality.  There,  originality  can  be  seen  by  reason  of  its 
separateness.  The  provincial  mind  is  the  spring  land  of  the 
nation.  The  metropolis  b  but  the  confluence  of  its  many 
streams.  Though  the  metropolis  has  the  merit  of  attracting 
them,  their  origin  is  elsewhere.  London  b  the  mirror  of  the 
counties,  where  every  provincial  man  of  genius  who  looks  into 
it,  sees  hb  own  bee.    Still  the  provincial  mind  has  the  dis* 
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advantige  of  a  fixed  eye.  It  sees  clearly  what  is  before  it,  and  "^ 
nothing  escapes  it  within  its  own  range,  but  it  sees  little  bqrond 
and  nothing  around  it  It  does  not  ignore  esccellence  in  others  : 
it  does  not  know  of  it.  Ignoring  implies  knowing  and  inten- 
tional disregard.  The  tendency  of  the  provincial  mind  is  not 
(mly  not  to  know,  its  tendency  is  not  to  believe  in  anything 
but  itself.  Its  secret  opinion  is  that  nature  exhausted  herself  in 
bestowing  upon  the  provincial  mind  the  ideas  it  has,  and  that 
other  persons,  who  profess  to  know  something,  are  unconscious 
impostors,  being  unaware  that  all  true  conceptions  were  other- 
wise distributed  before  they  applied  for  them.  If  this  be  not 
so,  the  provincial  mind  often  jg;ives  this  impression  of  itself. 
Any  observer  of  local  politics  firequently  sees  a  citizen  arise  who 
supposes  himself  to  know  everything  from  the  beginning  and 
previously.  One  day  he  finds  himself  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  confronted  by  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  each  under 
precisely  the  same  impression  oi  his  own  attainments.  Then 
the  all-knowing  citizen  is  dismayed  at  the  skill  required  and  the 
delay  which  intervenes  before  he  obtains  ascendency  for  his 
views  there.  If  it  come  to  pass  that  the  same  aspirant  enters 
Parliament,  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  gentlemen,  each  privately  convinced  that  he  alone 
has  the  right  idea  of  the  government  of  the  world.  Then  he  is 
amazed  at  the  art,  tact,  eloquence,  patience,  and  resource  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  representative  and  concentrated  obstinacy 
which  he  encounters  in  that  assembly.  I  have  watched  a 
hundred  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  just  and  strong 
ambition,  grow  pale  with  dying  purpose  as  they  stepped  into 
that  wilderness  of  infallibility,  when  the  fierce  blasts  of  con- 
trariety of  opinion  first  beat  upon  them.  They  were  discouraged 
when  they  discovered  how  slowly  the  mill  of  the  gods  grind — 
when  they  have  to  turn  the  wheels.  Many  leaders  who  have 
awakened  the  courage  and  hope  of  the  provinces  have  been  the 
first  to  feel  discouraged  in  Parliament,  and  what  was  worse  to 
propagate  discouragement.  The  one  advantage  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary mind  is  that  it  has,  like  a  lighthouse,  a  revolving  eye. 
It  sees  all  the  country  around.  Hence  Parliament  awaits 
events  with  an  unamazed  expectancy.  It  is  never  disconcerted 
and  never  despairs.  It  knows  that  common  consent  to  the 
right  is  a  pursuit  of  infinite  labour  and  infinite  worth,  and  that 
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victory  comes  with  facts,  timci  and  persistence.  Its  art  b  im- 
partiality,  iu  strategy  is  patience,  its  grace  is  deference,  and  its 
strength  toleration.  It  is  wise  not  by  its  own  wisdom,  but  by 
wisdom  acquired  in  winning  honest  concurrence. 

It  was  not  till  I  began  to  notice  these  varying  characteristia 
of  local  and  metropoliun  life  that  it  was  possible  to  understand 
what  persistence  of  effort  is  necessary  in  propagandism,  or 
to  encounter  without  surprise  the  natural  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  new  conviction,  and  the  resentments  which  are 
awakened  by  the  attempt  to  create  it. 


CHAPTER  XL 
WIDER    VIEWS. 

(1837.) 

Reverence  for  excellence  I  always  had.  It  was  not  called  forth 
or  cultivated — ^it  came  to  me  like  a  sense.  No  book  of  etiquette 
was  needed  to  teach  me  how  to  act  towards  those  whom  I  had 
reason  to  regard.  I  used  to  walk  home  with  my  tutor  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  on  dark  nights,  though  less  able  than  he 
to  defend  myself,  if  attacked  on  my  return  alone. 

Mr.  Daniel  Wright  had  been  the  tutor  of  C.  R.  Pem- 
berton,  already  mentioned,  and  a  greater  Shakspearian 
critic  than  any  other  actor  before  his  time.  Pemberton 
said  to  me  "he  owed  more  to  Daniel  Wright  than  to  any 
nun,  save  his  own  father."  I  might,  in  my  turn,  say 
the  same  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  gave  me  advice  as  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith,  to  whom  Mr.  Wright 
commended  me,  did  also — advice  which  was  only  in  the 
minds  of  Unitarian  thinkers,  and  of  which  no  other  religious 
body  in  Birmingham  had  knowledge  or  took  interest.  Mr. 
Wright  was  at  one  time  partner  with  Thomas  Glutton  Salt,  a 
colleague  of  Thomas  Attwood,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in 
founding  the  famous  Birmingham  Political  Union,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
The  place  of  business  of  Salt  and  Wright  was  at  the  comer  of 
Paradise  Street,  on  the  spot  on  which  the  Town  Hall  now 
stands.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  man  immovable  in  a  cause  he 
believed  to  be  just.  He  had  a  lawsuit  with  his  partner.  He 
won  his  cause  but  lost  his  capital.  When  the  Mechanics* 
Institution  was  formed,  he  was  appointed  tutor.    Mr.  Wright, 
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more  cultivated  than  his  partner,  had  the  manners  of  a  gentle 
man,  and  his  wide  knowledge  was  of  a  kind  always  ready  for 
use.  He  was  about  fifty  when  I  became  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
was  of  middle  stature,  strongly  built,  his  face  was  pallid ;  you 
could  scarcely  see  that  it  was  pock-marked.  His  manner  was 
grave  and  silent,  showing  the  sense  of  misfortune  and  fortitude. 
All  who  spoke  of  him  in  the  town  did  it  with  sympathy  and 
respect. 

In  1839,  an  exhibition  of  machinery  and  art  manufactures 
was  held  in  the  Shakspearc  Rooms,  New  Street  It  was  said  that 
Prince  Albert  had  in  view  to  promote  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion (which  was  held  eleven  years  later)  should  this  experiment 
excite  distinctive  public  interest.  Some  machines  of  remarkable 
delicacy  of  action  were  supplied  by  Lieutenant  Lecount.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  Mr.  Wright  to  recommend  some  student  at 
the  Mechanics*  Institution,  who,  with  assistants  he  might  select, 
would  explain  the  various  objects  to  visitors.  Mr.  Wright 
recommended  me,  and  I  undertook  the  duty.  One  day  &ir 
Robert  Peel  came,  Prince  Albert  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
visited  the  exhibition,  Lieut.  Lecount  came  down  daily.  He 
was  a  short  man  and  wore  a  rough  sea  jacket.  He  had  served 
in  the  na\'y  under  Constant ine  Moorson,  and  spoke  with  pride 
of  a  battle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  him.  He  was 
liable  to  fainting  fits,  and  when  they  were  coming  on  he  would 
crouch  down  among  the  machinery  against  the  wall,  telling  me 
not  to  regard  him,  and  when  he  recovered  he  rose  and  con- 
tinued his  survey.  He  was  spoken  of  as  **  the  mathematician  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,**  as  he  was  engaged  in 
its  construction.  At  that  time  the  Rev.  Timothy  East,  a  saintly 
and  popular  preacher,  to  whose  gentle  tones  and  fierce  expres- 
sions I  was  oft  a  listener — who  ranked  next  to  the  Rev.  J.  Ani^cll 
James  in  his  reputation  in  the  town,  was  accustomed  to  call  at 
the  railway  office.  As  well  as  "  mansions  in  the  skie^**  Mr. 
East  had  shares  in  the  railway,  which  Lecount  thought  incom- 
patible with  his  spiritual  pretensions.  Not  knowing  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  seeing  him  in  his  rouf^h  attire,  Mr.  East  took  him 
to  be  a  porter,  and  called  out,  '*  Hold  my  horse.**  Lecount 
replied  with  a  naval  oath  of  rotund  quality  and  explosive  as  a 
shell — ^being  provoked  by  the  superciliousness  in  the  preacher's 
tone,  which  offended  Lecount*t  lelf-retpecL    Mr.  East  com- 
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pitined  of  the  singular  behaviour  of ''  the  man  at  the  door/ 
when  he  was  told  that  he  had  addressed  Lieutenant  Lecount, 
who  was  a  French  gentleman  of  official  distinction  and  of  great 
attunments.  Mr.  East  excused  himself  for  his  mistake,  and 
regretted  that  his  many  acquirements  did  not  include  a  little 
dvility  among  them.  Lecount,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  P.  Y., 
wrote  a  book  of  note  at  the  time,  which  was  published  by  my 
friend,  Henry  Hetherington,  entitled  "  A  Hunt  After  the  Devil.'' 
There  was  little  of  that  person  in  the  book,  which  was  filled 
with  mathematical  calculations,  remarkably  identical  with  those 
which  Bishop  Colenso  afterwards  made,  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  ark  and  of  its  inadequacy  to  contain  a  ten  thousandth  part 
of  the  inmates  which  we  are  informed  entered  it 

One  morning,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  my  tutor  came 
down  in  his  friendly  way  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on  in  my 
new  emplojonent  He  shook  hands  at  the  entrance  with 
Captain  Van  Burl,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  exhibition,  and 
died  as  he  was  doing  so.  We  laid  him  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
it  was  hours  after  before  I  could  persuade  myself  that  he  was 
dead.  Through  his  influence  I  had  made  many  friends,  whose 
wider  views  in  religion  enlarged  my  own.  As  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  could  not  at  once  replace  Mr.  Wright,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  me  to  conduct  the  classes  for  a  time.  Some 
of  the  students  in  whom  Mr.  Wright  had  taken  interest  became 
afterwards  distinguished — among  them  was  Dr.  J.  A.  Langford. 

Mr.  Wright  was  buried  in  the  Old  Meeting  House  Yard, 
where  his  pupils  and  friends  placed  a  tablet  over  his  grave. 
Dr.  Langford  published  in  his  "  Century  of  Birmingham  Life  " 
a  graceful  and  grateful  tribute  which  he  wrote  in  his  memory. 
Two  of  the  stanzas  celebrate  Mr.  Wright's  charm  of  manner, 
whether  his  subject  was  Shakspeare,  Euclid,  or  Truth. 

'*  As  thoa  the  poet's  glorious  strain. 
Or  Euclid's  problems  didst  explain. 

Thy  eves  with  kmx^-kindness  bright. 
More  Drightly  beam,  as  beamed  the  light. 

Of  truth  in  minds  so  dear  to  thee 

As  all  thy  pupils  were.'* 

Through  my  friend  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith  I  was  invited  to  teach 
>  class  in  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  at  the  new  Meeting 
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House,  locally  known  as  Dr.  Priestley*s  Giapet|  of  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kentish  was  then  the  chief  preacher.  The  Sunday 
School  had  classes  for  the  study  of  logic  and  mathematics— the 
Unitarians  alone  gave  such  instruction  on  the  Sunday.  But  I 
retained  all  the  time  my  Trinitarian  belief  with  which  they 
never  interfered.  The  Rev.  William  Crompton,  whose  sister 
Mr.  George  Dawson  subsequently  married,  once  asked  me  if  I 
remained  Trinitarian  in  belief.  I  answered  that  I  did.  A 
vague  impression  existed  in  my  mind  that  three  Gods  were  not 
too  many  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  this  vast  universe."  Con* 
temporaneous  in  the  town  was  a  Rev.  Dr.  Brindley,  a  school- 
master who  was  to  the  Church  party  what  Busfield  Ferrand  was 
to  the  Tory  party,  who  used  to  attack  Cobden  and  Bright  in  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  ;  and  Brindley  was  like  Ferrand  in 
personal  appearance,  in  coarseness,  fury  of  speech,  and  lust  for 
notoriety.  He  first  came  forward,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  reply  to  George  Combe,  whose  phrenological  views 
he  represented  as  being  highly  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
idea  of  intelligence  being  manifested  under  material  conditions 
and  subject  to  material  laws,  had  not  then  entered  into  the 
theological  mind.  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  vindication  of  Combe,  when  Brindley's  incapacity 
was  made  patent  to  the  town.  With  the  adroitness  of  a  robust 
controversialist,  he  retaliated  by  attacking  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith 
for  his  S<K:ialistic  views,  where  the  sympathy  of  religious  pre* 
juvlice  in  favour  of  his  new  assault  would  conceal  his  intellectual 
deficiencies.  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith  was  known  for  his  intrepid 
defence  of  Robert  Owen*s  social  views,  which  sought  the  im- 
provement of  human  condition  by  human  means.  Mr.  Wright 
iiad  taught  his  pupils  that  all  opinion  should  be  tested  by 
reason,  so  we  were  uninfluenced  by  Dr.  Brindley,  and  as  he 
defamed  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith,  whom  we  all  had  reason  to  regard, 
nuny  of  us  began  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  Mr.  Owen*s 

*  The  three  typtca!  nen  in  nirmiiy ham.  at  that  lime,  were  G.  F.  Mvatt. 
before  nanir<l ;  Mr.  John  Cad  bury,  the  founder  of  the  cocoa  makinf  fins 
-  a  white-headed,  nimble,  wtll-budt  Quaker,  who  wore  drab  brcedm  aod 
white  ailk  fttockiiigt,  which  well  dUplayrd  a  fine  pair  of  calves  wkidi  were  the 
a-lmiration  of  the  streets  of  which  the  owner  seemed  convious;  tad  Mr. 
CrompCon.  a  %heet  copper  merchant,  (ather  of  the  miniMcr  (Rev.  W.  CroapCoa) 
whom  1  have  named.  He  was  a  bri^ihi,  handsome  man  of  refin«d  caprcssaoo. 
with  delicate  cnlfiur  in  \\\%  cheeks,  the  m<i«t  centleroanly  man  who  cane  to 
bmiiicsa  to  Broad  bueet.    1  met  him  twice  a  day  for  thiitecn  yeara. 
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views,  tested  by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  practical  outcome  of  these  Socialist  views  was  to 
sapersede  the  coercion  of  wrongdoers  by  removing  the  causes 
which  led  to  mischievous  action,  and  extinguish  the  ignorance 
iriiich  led  to  erroneous  opinion.  A  memorable  passage  of 
Coleridge,  the  greatest  thinker  among  theologians  of  his  day, 
which  described  the  quality  of  mind  in  this  class  of  Socialists, 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  me.    It  was  this — 

^  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the  affairs  of  men  as  a  process, 
they  never  hurry,  and  they  never  pause.  Theirs  is  not  a  twi- 
light of  political  knowledge  which  gives  just  light  enough  to 
place  one  foot  before  the  other  :  as  they  advance  the  scene  still 
opens  upon  them.  Convinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the 
man,  but  in  the  surrounding  circumstances — not  in  the  heart, 
but  in  the  understanding — ^they  are  hopeless  concerning  no  one. 
By  endeavouring  to  alter  the  circumstances  they  would  remove, 
or  by  strengthening  the  intellect  disarm  temptation.'' 

Afterwards  I  was  induced  to  hear  Robert  Owen,  who  came 
to  address  his  partizans  in  Allison  Street  Rooms.  Eventually  I 
took  part  in  discussions  there.  Sometimes  I  selected  the  Even- 
ing Lessons  and  read  them.  As  I  selected  from  various  authors 
passages  I  cared  for,  and  read  them  as  though  I  cared  for  the 
sentiments,  it  caused  me  to  be  frequently  requested  to  officiate 
in  that  way,  and  ultimately  to  give  some  short  lectures.  In 
1837, 1  went  one  night  with  Mr.  Hollick  to  deliver  an  address 
in  Kidderminster,  and  slept  at  an  inn  where,  the  bed  being  over 
the  brewery,  the  steam  came  through  the  floor,  and  I  remember 
being  very  damp  in  the  morning,  but  not  being  chilled  I  took 
no  harm. 

Never  doubting  that  other  persons  had  a  right  to  differ  from 
me,  it  never  entered  my  mind  to  resent  it,  but  in  the  Brindley 
controversy  I  found  theological  persons  did  resent  difference 
from  them.  While  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith  was  delivering  his 
lectures  in  defence  of  phrenology  and  the  influence  of  circum- 
stance on  character,  Mr.  Brindley  twisted  on  his  seat,  made 
faces  as  though  he  wished  to  divert  attention  from  the  argu- 
ments of  the  speaker,  and  otherwise  treated  difference  of  opinion 
as  a  defect  of  morality,  without  incurring  the  disapprobation 
of  his  Christian  supporters,  which  made  me  less  proud  than  I 
had  been  to  be  counted  on  their  side.     For  myself  I  could 
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hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  anybody,  but  looked  at  things  in 
my  own  way,  and  as  I  conceived  no  one  to  be  under  obligation 
to  take  my  view,  I  felt  m3rself  under  no  obligation  to  take  theirs. 
When,  however,  the  conflicts  mentioned  subsided,  it  did  seem 
an  obligation  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  others,  if  it 
could  be  done.  This  impression  was  confirmed  in  various  ways, 
and  under  the  influence  of  incidents  which  I  may  elsewhere 
recount.    I*hu9,  in  addition  to  the  persuasion  I  had  of  the  use> 

'  fulness  of  piety,  was  added  the  conviction  of  the  piety  of  use- 

.  fulness. 

Mr.  Brindley  had  industry  and  tact,  and  was  right  in  some 
of  his  objections  to  Socialism.  Had  he  been  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  directing  those  of  tfiat  opinion  wisely,  and  of  making 
such  intention  felt,  he  might  have  rendered  service  to  them  and 
the  public 


CHAPTER  XH. 

BYWAY  TRAGEDIES. 

(1837.) 


Sometimes  a  man  may  engage  in  actual  tragedies,  under  a 
political  despotism  for  instance,  there  being  apparently  to  him 
no  other  extrication  from  an  unendurable  state  of  things.  He 
foresees  then  what  may  come  to  him  in  consequence.  In  so 
far  as  he  acts  from  a  clear  sense  of  duty  he  casts  his  lot  with 
uncertain  Fortune,  and  does  not  repine  when  it  goes  against 
hioL    To  foresee,  in  the  language  of  Byron,  that 

*•  The  block  may  soak  your  gore. 
Your  head  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ;  your  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls," 

is  not  a  fine  outlook,  nor  a  pleasant  future  to  contemplate.  It 
is  all  very  grand  in  the  blank  verse  of  Marino  Faliero,  but  that 
mode  of  figuring  on  "  castle  walls  "  is  quite  a  different  thing  ; 
especially  if  some  critical  historian  comes  after  you  and  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  you  did  it  all  "  for  notoriety." 

Sometimes  a  man  may  step  into  what  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
tragedy  and  not  know  it  ;  or  an  event  may  come  to  him  with 
death  in  its  coils,  but  which  does  not  pass  for  tragedy  because 
death  plays  only  a  silent  part  in  it.  These  affairs  occur  in  daily 
life  more  frequently  than  is  thought,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  station  in  society  in  which  education  in  heroism  or 
fortitude  in  youth  may  not  be  serviceable  in  after  life. 

One  day  when  I  was  eighteen,  a  young  Lichfield  girl  came 
into  my  workshop  to  speak  to  a  relative — a  relative  by  kindness 
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rather  than  by  blood,  as  she  was  kinless.  She  had  a  gipsy  ki 
of  beauty,  but  with  an  instinctive  shyness  not  common  wi 
that  tribe.  As  I  looked  up  at  her,  the  sunlight  was  pouri 
into  the  place.  As  she  stood  between  two  windows,  i 
seemed  transp  irent.  The  crimson  rays  seemed  to  pass  throu 
her  hands  aud  face.  Carbon  dust  was  flying  about,  and  nt 
objects  were  grim  around,  which  perhaps  rendered  more  noCi 
able  the  ruddiness  and  freshness  of  the  girL  I  had  never  sc 
anything  like  it.  Little  did  I  think  that  sight  would  never 
out  of  my  mind.  For  two  years  I  sought  her  company  mx 
lover.  Always  diffident  myself,  unless  some  sense  of  di 
dissipated  the  feeling,  I  was  a  very  unengaging  though  i 
unpersistent  suitor.  No  art  or  entreaty  of  mine  ever  woo  1 
voluntary  society  for  a  single  stroll.  Partly  from  hopelessa 
of  success  and  partly  from  having  been  taught  enough  at  t 
Mechanics*  Institution  to  make  me  aware  how  little  I  knew 
determined  to  give  myhclf  to  learning  what  I  could  for  sot 
time.  That  my  desistance  from  my  suit  might  relieve  the  Zing] 
from  the  inconvenience  of  my  assiduities,  I  wrote  to  her  a 
explained  the  resolution  I  had  taken.  Unhappy  hour  whei 
sent  that  letter.  I  see  every  article  in  the  room  in  whid 
stood  when  I  wrote  it.  No  answer  resulted,  but  two  Sundj 
later — the  sun  was  again  shining  in  the  street — she  came  to  t 
door  of  the  house  where  I  was  and  asked  for  me,  and,  wha 
went  there,  she,  scarcely  glancing  at  me,  held  out  the  op 
letter,  let  it  drop  from  her  hand,  and  leaving  it  went  aw: 
She  could  nut  in  words  a^k  me  to  take  it  back — but  in  this  mi 
and  maidenly  way  she  did  it — and  I  knew  it,  yet  feared  a 
deferred  to  act  upon  the  unfi)reMxn  signs.  Impelled  by  t 
fascination  of  a  new  mir>cry  which  so  often  carries  us  alo 
when  we  cannot  avert  it,  or  fathom  the  future,  I  went  out  a 
walkcHl  in  silence  by  her  side  to  the  gate  of  the  cottage  wh< 
she  resided.  I  never  saw  her  again  until  she  was  dyii 
Ambition,  albeit  not  an  unworthy  one,  had  hardened  my  mil 
but  not  so  as  to  nuke  mc  inrensiblo  to  the  happiness  of  anoch 
The  dc*sire  to  know  had  not  cast  all  other  sentiments  out  of  i 
heart,  and  I  was  sorry  I  liad  formed  my  purpose.  Had  I  knoi 
what  pain  came  to  lier  by  my  act,  I  would  not  have  done 
liad  I  known  the  consequence,  I  would  not  have  done  it  I 
motive  and  conduct  were  without  the  range  of  her  kaowledi 
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and  no  doubt  appeared  as  an  excuse  merely  for  concealing  a 
dunged  interest  in  her.  Yet  so  far  as  I  had  known  she  had 
none  in  me,  and  probably  she  did  not  know  it  either — until  my 
parting  letter  reached  her.  Had  I  any  knowledge  of  the 
incertitude  of  a  girl's  heart,  oft  unknown  to  herself,  I  might 
have  won  her  consent  to  delay.  But  I  had  no  experience,  no 
skilL  Intellectual  ignorance  had  become  insupportable  to  me,  ^ 
yet  I  had  in  my  own  mind  only  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  pleasure 
for  my  own  improvement — not  sacrifice  another.  No  distinc- 
tion to  be  won  atones  for  that.  Had  I  been  capable  of  reasoning 
upon  my  duty,  I  should  have  seen  that,  since  I  had  sought  the 
girl's  love,  I  was  bound  to  regard  it  when  I  discovered  that  I 
had  succeeded.  A  small  china,  acorn-shaped  jewel,  which 
hekmged  to  her  mother  (to  whom  it  was  a  fatal  gift  of  love), 
was  given  me  after  her  death.  I  do  not  lose  it.  I  do  not 
look  at  it.  BuSy  streets  now  cover  the  site  of  sandhills  and  trees 
where  I  had  first  seen  her  walk.  Not  far  away  still  stands  the  • 
fence  of  the  cottage  garden  where  we  last  parted.  But  nevei 
more  do  I  walk  there.  After  years  of  absence,  my  road  may 
pass  through  the  place.  But  no  lapse  of  time,  nor  day  nor 
night,  make  any  difference.  As  soon  as  I  am  there,  houses  and 
streets  and  friends  with  me  disappear  as  though  they  were  not, 
and  the  trees,  sandbanks,  the  bright  broad  roadway,  and  sun- 
shine come  back.  The  old  cottage  stands  there  again  just  as 
I  saw  it  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  silent,  tremulous,  tearful 
Kttle  beauty  is  turning  to  go  in.  Happy  years  of  love  have 
since  succeeded.  Remorse  has  never  mingled  therewith,  because 
there  was  no  intention  of  wrong  in  my  mind.  But  the  past  is 
still  a  pain.  At  times  I  dream  that  I  go  out  to  meet  the 
winsome  figure  coming  down  a  glade.  The  crimson  sunlight 
is  again  upon  her.  Darkness  comes — a  river  is  running  at  my 
feet,  and  I  cannot  pass  over  it.  I  turn  to  seek  means  of  crossing 
it— and  awake.  We  never  meet.  Another  time  I  dream  that 
my  long  self-set  task  of  study  is  accomplished.  My  heart  is 
joyous,  I  walk  until  I  come  in  sight  of  a  familiar  cottage  amid 
trees.  I  pass  the  fence.  I  open  the  door.  The  fire  is  burning 
"-the  kettle  is  singing — ^flowers  are  in  the  window.  I  enter — 
the  chairs  are  all  empty,  the  little  round  table  has  nothing  on 
it  She  is  in  the  next  room.  I  watch  and  wait  for  the  opening 
cf  the  door.    I  listen — ^there  is  no  one  stirring  nor  rustle  over- 
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head.  There  is  no  voice.  There  is  nobody  there.  I  and 
stand  it  all— and  awake,  glad  that  my  imagination  is  toad 
with  sympathy  and  not  with  guilt. 


n. 

There  are  a  class  of  tragedies  which  come  to  you  and  spr 
their  shadows  about  you  in  which  you  have  no  natural  lo< 
part 

A  pretty  young  girl  was  on  a  visit  at  my  house,  I  hav 
often  been  the  guest  of  her  parents.  A  colleague  of  mine, 
calling  upon  mc,  came  thus  to  see  her  and  conceived  affect 
for  her.  Soon  after  her  return  home,  St.  Valentine's  Day  ca 
when  she  received  one  of  that  saint's  missives — in  this  case 
offensive  little  picture  such  as  silly  persons  oft  delight  to  » 
at  that  time  to  annoy  or  mystify  young  lovers.  As  it  a 
from  London,  and  no  one  there  whom  the  young  girl  knei 
was  likely  to  send  her  a  valentine  of  any  kind  save  my  fric 
she  unhappily  concluded  that  it  came  from  him.  They  m 
but  slightly  acquainted,  and,  after  the  way  of  country  girls, 
probably  had  misgivings  as  to  whether  her  town  admirer  mi 
not  look  down  upon  her.  She  imagined  the  valentine 
meant  to  deride  her,  and  that  she  had  been  played  with, : 
imposed  upon  by  insincere  professions  of  regard.  By  anoC 
post  there  came  c^penly  and  avowedly  a  true  valentine,  wfc 
would  have  charmed  her  exceedingly  had  she  been  able 
believe  in  it.  Thinking  it  also  had  come  from  her  doul 
minded  suitor,  she  returned  it.  While  the  propriety  of  dc 
so  was  being  discu!>sed  by  her  sisters,  none  having  discernm 
to  doubt  whether  both  could  have  come  from  one  who  i 
never  been  open  to  a  suspicion  of  insincerity— one  of  the  sis 
in  her  excitement  upset  the  ink  pot  over  the  true  valent 
and  as  it  had  been  determined  to  return  it,  it  was  returnee 
that  state.  Being  received  by  her  lover  again  with  this  m 
of  indignity  or  negiec  t  upon  it,  he  in  lli^  turn  imaginctl  he 
indeed  rejected.  Hetore  this  anived,  he  had  written  to 
young  lady*s  father  the  kind  of  letter  which  a  gentleman 
known  to  him  would  write,  giving  him  references,  and  ask 
his  permission  to  pay  his  addresMrs  to  his  daughter,  in  whom 
had  become  interested  during  her  vidit  to  London.    No  ans 
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ever  came,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  impression  that  the 
returned  valentine  implied  his  dismissal.  Thus  correspondence 
ceased  on  both  sides.  A  month  later  the  letter  to  the  father 
came  back  to  the  lover.  By  a  fatal  mischance,  such  as  often 
waits  on  lovers,  he  had  directed  the  letter  to  the  wrong  town 
(to  Manchester  instead  of  to  Sheffield),  having  no  familiarity 
with  the  parts  where  she  lived,  and  it  lay  undelivered  in  the 
Dead  Letter  Ofiice  until  the  Post  Office  returned  it  to  the 
writer.  What  happiness  that  letter  would  have  brought  to  the 
household  for  which  it  was  intended  had  it  been  delivered  ! 
The  returned  valentine  made  him  hesitate  what  to  do,  and  he 
did  nothing. 

Here  was  as  pretty  a  dramatic  combination  of  misadventures 
in  love  as  any  one  need  wish  to  meet  with  ;  and  if  all  ended 
here  it  was  an  affair  to  laugh  over.  But,  alas,  there  was  death 
io  it  Before  the  day  of  unravelment  came,  opportunity 
occurred  to  my  friend,  the  mystified  lover,  to  renew  his  acquain- 
tance with  another  whose  afi^ection  he  had  once  unsuccessfully 
soughL  Some  time  after  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  again  a 
guest  in  the  house  where  lived  my  former  visitor  who  received 
the  double  valentines.  I  found  the  pretty  flower  of  the  house- 
hold drooping.  The  old  brightness  was  dimmed,  the  old  gaiety 
had  departed.  It  had  then  become  known  to  them  that  the 
mischief-making  valentine  had  been  the  act  of  a  silly  phrenolo- 
gist, who  had  been  a  guest  in  the  house,  and  who  had  sent  it 
to  London  to  be  posted  there  in  order  to  perplex  the  recipient. 
That  act  killed  the  girl.  We  wished  that  all  the  bumps  of  that 
idiotic  phrenologist  had  been  reduced  to  powder,  and  scattered 
to  the  winds,  before  that  trick  got  into  his  spurious  brains.  A 
new  embroglio  followed  in  an  unsuspected  way.  To  vindicate 
the  sincerity  of  my  London  friend,  and  to  show  that  when  my 
host's  daughter  was  entrusted  to  my  care  she  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  one  who  was  not  a  man  of  honour — I  related 
to  what  effect  he  had  written  to  her  father,  and  how  his  letter 
came  back  through  misdirection.  This  knowledge  unhappily 
made  the  disappointment  sharper  and  more  real.  In  the  end  I 
was  asked  to  decide  what  should  be  done.  Had  I  possessed 
common  sense,  I  should  have  made  reply,  saying,  "  It  was 
altogether  an  affair  for  the  elders  in  Israel,  and  not  for  a  young 
man  unskilled  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  where  only  experience 
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could  see  its  way.*'  It  is  clearly  a  fault  to  be  ready  to  take 
other  people's  troubles  upon  you  and  relieve  them  from  the 
necessity  of  thinking  for  themselves.  As  the  unhappy  acquain- 
tanceship commenced  when  my  host's  daughter  was  my  guest, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  I  ought  to  do  something  to  amend 
matters,  if  that  were  possible.  When  I  related  to  my  friend  in 
London  the  facts,  he  very  honourably  said  that,  although  his 
thoughts  were  turned  elsewhere,  he  would  marry  my  visitor  if 
I  said  he  ought.  I  conferred  with  her  mother.  Had  I  been 
called  upon  to  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid,  I  could  have  done  it : 
but  I  had  never  had  time  to  study  the  casuistry  of  love,  and 
had  small  skill  therein.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  offer  the 
young  thing  a  second-hand  heart,  which  had  been  twice  en« 
thralled  by  another,  might  prove  hereafter  an  ill  gift.  A  hand 
tendered  as  it  were  by  command  and  not  spontaneously  and 
gladly  offered,  did  that  mean  happiness  in  the  future  ?  Could 
a  mother  advise  her  child  to  venture  upon  that  ?  The  child 
most  concerned  would  say  nothing.  Love  is  diffident  and  also 
proud,  and  will  not  ask  what  it  is  ready  to  offer  its  life  for  if 
presented  to  it.  This  I  did  not  sufficiently  understand.  So  it 
was  agreed  that  the  poor  lost  thing  had  better  forget  her 
Ix)ndon  love.  Whether  she  could  forget  it  was  quite  another 
thing.  If  such  a  duty  befell  me  again,  I  should  put  very 
different  questions  from  those  I  put  then.  Then  I  did  not 
know  that  an  honourable  man  can  find  happiness  in  a  marriage 
of  duty,  where  he  is  sure  of  abounding  love  for  himself.  My 
decision  brouf;ht  a  lu  w  cloud  over  my  path.  Long  after  I  saw 
that  I  should  not  have  accepted  any  responsibility  in  the 
iTiatter  ;  that  what  I  ought  to  have  done  was  simply  to  say 
to  my  friend,  "  Go  and  see  the  girl  yourself.  The  decision 
lies  between  your.elvc-."  In  an  interview  love  and  honour 
would  find  a  wi>L  r  i>>ue  than  anv  philosophy  or  prudence  could 
devise.  During  the  thirty  years  in  which  I  hav'e  oft  again 
lK*en  a  visitor  at  the  \\o\i*<  of  the  parents  of  the  girl,  the  shadow 
of  that  death  metts  me  at  the  fireside.  Over  the  mantlepiece 
liangN  the  pretty  face  uhieh  the  grave  has  so  long  held.  The 
mother,  whose  force  of  character  amounted  to  di>tinction« 
speaks  a  few  wordn  m  accents  which  no  other  sorrow  ever 
extorts  from  her.  The  minhievous  knave  who  sent  the  fatal 
valentine  what  must  he  think,  if  he  has  a  nature  to  be  pierced 
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b7  remorse  ?  My  friend  whose  ill-fate  it  was  to  come  in  the 
poor  child's  path,  when  he  has  walked  the  deck  of  a  Cape  sea- 
ship  at  nighti  must  oft  have  seen  in  the  shrouds  a  sweet,  slender 
figure,  with  a  sad,  pale  face,  glide  away  as  he  looked  up :  and 
doobtless  he  has  many  a  time  wandered  in  his  dreams  to 
t  strange  Hallamshire  grave  where  the  young  light  of  life 
WIS  extinguished  in  a  hapless  and  hopeless  love. 

Among  her  papers  sent  to  .me  after  her  death  are  the  follow- 
ing verses.  I  possess  them  still.  They  are  in  her  own  hand- 
writing. They  are  probably  a  copy  of  lines  which  expressed 
only  too  well  her  own  feelings  and  fate.  They  were  the  last 
words  she  wrote  :— 


'*  IVe  pressed  my  Imst  kiss  on  thy  brow, 
I*ve  breathed  my  last  farewell, 
And  hushed  within  my  breaking  heart 
The  lore  I  may  not  tell. 

I  sought  to  win  thee  for  mine  own, 

To  wear  thee  in  my  heart, 
That  dream  is  o'er — I  leave  thee  now. 

And  bless  thee  as  we  part. 

Thy  low  sweet  tones  are  in  my  ear, 
Where'er  my  footsteps  roam, 

And  pleasant  memories  of  the  past 
Will  make  my  heart  their  home. 

And  when  my  bark,  now  passion-tossed 

Upon  life's  wintry  sea, 
ShaU  sink  beneath  the  stormy  wave. 

Wilt  thou  not  weep  for  me  ? 

Farewell !  I  may  not  cAuse  to  gaze 

Into  those  eyes  of  thine — 
Heaven  spare  thy  heart  the  aeony 

That  now  is  rending  mine.'^ 


Afterwards  nothing  happened  to  soften  the  memory  of  the 
silent  tragedy  which  found  its  way  to  my  hearth.  In  this 
world  where  real  sorrow  is  pretty  copious  and  any  one  with  sus- 
ceptibility meets  with  more  than  enough,  few  tragedies  are  worth 
the  telling.  Neither  on  the  stage  nor  in  books  is  it  often 
ocusable  to  produce  them.  Were  it  not  that  in  the  two 
mtfances  given  here  the  reader  may  learn  some  wisdom  how 
to  act  in  like  cases — wisdom  hidden  from  the  actors  in  them,  and 
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which,  had  it  been  possessed  by  them,  might  have  prevented 
the  tragedies  happening — I  would  not  relate  them. 

In  1850  commenced  the  People^ s  Review^  of  which  the  illm- 
trated  cover,  printed  in  colours,  was  designed  and  its  vignettes 
executed  by  W.  J.  Linton,  whose  skilful  and  generous  pencil  was 
always  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  So  far  as  I  remember  it  was 
the  ^rsl  sixpenny  review  issued.  It  was  edited  by  "  Friends  of 
Order  and  Progress,"  and  he  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the 
preceding  narrative  was  one  of  the  *'  Friends"  who  joined  me 
in  conducting  it.  He  afterwards  became  a  recognized  journalist, 
and  an  authority  in  military  literature  of  which  he  had  then  no 
knowledge,  which  was  entirely  out  of  his  experience,  and  for 
which  we  did  not  suppose  he  had  any  taste,  which  speaks  all 
.he  more  for  his  versatility,  capacity,  and  powers  of  application. 


III. 

Other  experiences,  traj;ical  though  unobtrusive,  occur  in 
a  varying  career,  without  personal  instruction  in  them,  save 
so  far  as  their  relation  prevents  others  feeling  surprii^e  whom 
they  may  befall. 

It  will  come  to  pa-^s  that  what  you  most  desire  and  have  long 
looked  for,  you  never  see.  All  the  while  it  lies  near  you — by 
your  side.  But  a  gossamer  veil,  a  mere  spider  web.  woven  by 
the  imagination,  so  thin  that  you  might  blow  it  away  if  j'ou 
thought  to  do  it — yet  just  enough  to  hide  from  you  what  your 
eyes  covet  to  bth«»M.  and  you  know  it  not.  You  may  be  concerned 
i'l  catastrophes  which,  like  Moims  that  da>h  d»)wn  sea  walls,  or 
like  wind',  wliith  rend  forest  tree'^,  spreading  ile^olalion  around 
you,  and  yet  they  never  disturb  that  fragile,  all-concealing 
veil.  Oftener  than  the  unreflecting  or  uns^-n^tivc  imagine 
tliis  form  of  fate  happens.  Duly  itM.lf  often  subjt^cts  men  to 
thi>.  sihiii  destiny,  which  rw^uires  as  much  heroism  to  confront 
as  open  war,  and  more  cfuiraL^e  to  endure  than  hostile  defeat. 
1  have  seen  tlioM.-  who,  on  comprehending  what  had  occurred  to 
them,  Were  never  the  >ame  afterward-*.  Pursuits  of  business 
i.r  pur-uit*i  of  the  minil.  effaced  the  sense  of  the  loss  for  a  time, 
hut  at  the  fitst  disiiiga^^td  interval  it  rt*curred.  It  w.is  as  though 
a  supernatural  visitant  st(X)d  always  at  the  door  of  the  mind, 
and  the  moment  it  was,  as  it  were,  on  the  latch,  it  was  opened. 
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and  the  visitant  came  in.  When  occupation  again  begins,  it 
seems  to  go  out  again.  You  bar  the  door,  but  you  know  it  is 
sdli  standing  there.  In  daily  life,  there  are  cries,  though  no 
sound  is  heard  by  others  ;  there  are  tragedies,  though  no  one 
is  observed  to  be  killed. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

FOURTEES  SIGHTS  WITH  GEORGE  COMBE. 

(183S.) 

Fifty  years  a^o  morality  seomcd  stagnant.  Tlicrc  were  ripples 
of  controversy  on  tcclinical  pnints  in  th'jolo^y,  and  no  one 
threw  any  new  light  over  the  monotoiwms  plain  of  orthodox 
thought,  when  a  work  was  announced  entitled  **The  Constim- 
tion  of  Man,'*  by  George  Combe.  It  was  welcomed  among 
students  as  the  new  Gos-pe  1  of  Practical  Ethics.  The  title  was 
one  of  promi>e,  the  style  was  clear,  the  thought  innovatory ; 
it  used  accepted  terms  of  tho^lng)-,  and  endowed  them  with 
modern  significance.  It  based  morality  on  natural  law,  and  the 
mind  of  no  theologian  remained  the  same  after  reading  it.  I 
felt  as  much  interest  in  seeing  the  author  of  "The  Constitution 
of  Man''  as  I  should  in  seeing  the  writer  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights.**  One  evening  in  May,  1 838,  Mr.  William  Hawkcs 
Smith,  already  mentioned,  the  i  hief  advocate  of  social  thought 
in  Birmingham,  put  into  my  hands  the  prospectus  of  a  course 
of  **  Fourteen  Lectures  on  Phrenoh>gy,  to  be  delivered  by 
George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Philoso- 
]>hical  Institutirui.'*  I  wa>  told  Mr.  Combe  wanted  an  assistant. 
Mr.  Hawkes  Smith  having  made  fruitless  applications,  applied 
to  my  class. mate,  Frederiik  Ilollick,  who  had  the  brightest 
mind  (»f  anv  student  in  tlit-  Mechanics*  Institution.  He,  with 
a  frugal  insight  of  the  ways  ut  the  world — supernatural  com- 
j»ared  with  mine— s.iitl.  **  Very  well;  but  on  what  terms? 
Fourteen  nights  abst ranted  fi«>in  my  studies  will  be  a  nunifest 
loss.*'  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  no  instruction  as  to  '*terms,**  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  **  Well,  I  mu-i  try  Holyi>ake." 

To  me  he  tame.     To  -p- ik  r»f  mmry  in  relation  to  the 
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nthar  of  "  The  Constitution  of  Man  "  seemed  to  me  a  desecra- 
tic^Q,  and  I  at  once  assented  to  be  at  his  command.  HoUick 
lud  learned  that  no  enthusiasm,  however  intense,  could  live 
upon  nothing.  He  was,  in  that  respect,  of  the  opinion  of 
Fabtaffl  "  There  lies  glory,  but  here  stand  I,"  and  had  no 
tute  for  growing  thin  on  praise.  I  had  watched  the  asteroids 
from  the  roof  of  the  Eagle  Foundry  during  cold  nights  of 
November,  from  six  in  the  evening  to  eight  o'clock  in  the 
Doming — from  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  and  no  cessation  of  my 
daily  work  was  provided  for.  This  I  had  done  for  the  Philo- 
Qphica]  Institution,  and  thought  myself  rich  in  their  vote  of 
dianks  (being  philosophers,  it  did  not  occiir  to  them  that  any- 
thing else  was  necessary) ;  while,  out  of  my  small  earnings,  I 
paid  for  medicine  for  myself  and  a  coadjutor  whom  I  had 
seduced  into  these  profitless,  perilous,  nocturnal,  cold-giving, 
but  delightful  watchings.  We  all  had  several  colds.  Hollick 
was  one  of  the  watchers,  but  he  never  more  became  my 
meteorological  comrade.  My  not  hinting  at  payment  was  an 
advantage  in  Mr.  Combe's  eyes,  being  one  of  those  whom  "  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  North  America,  and  Germany'' 
he  sought,  as  afterwards  appeared. 

On  May  31,  1838,  Mr.  Hawkes  Smith  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Combe,  saying  friendly  words  as  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
my  intelligence  and  fitness  ;  whereupon  I  said,  "These  kindly 
assurances  are  not  necessary  in  Mr.  Combe's  case,  as  he,  by  a 
more  certain  process,  can  judge  himself  of  my  suitability." 
Upon  this  I  took  off  my  hat  (we  were  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  the  ante-room),  Mr.  Combe,  smiling,  passed  his  hand  over 
my  head,  and  said  he  was  *'  sure  that  I  should  suit  him  well." 
This  being  settled  scientifically,  I  appeared  for  fourteen  nights 
in  the  lecture-room  as  Mr.  Combe's  assistant.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  lectures  would  occupy,  as  in  Edinburgh, 
Imt  one  hour  ;  but  it  happened  that,  including  attendance 
before  and  after  the  lectures,  I  was  occupied  nearly  four  hours 
each  night.  In  addition,  I  attended  a  short  course  of  morning 
manipulations.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  presented  me  with  his 
"  Elements  of  Phrenology  "  (the  3s.  6d.  edition,  with  an  auto- 
graph inscription),  which  I  still  possess.  He  said  it  would 
better  enable  me  to  assist  him.  At  the  conclusion  he  presented 
me  with  an  old  bust,  by  De  Ville,  with  the  nose  broken  off, 
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which  would  not  go  into  his  box,  but  which  I  valued,  as  comi 
from  him,  more  than  any  other  bubt  with  the  nose  on,  a 
that  would  go  into  a  box. 

On  the  morning  of  his  final  departure  from  Birmingh; 
for  America,  I  went  down  to  the  Philosophicad  Instituticm 
bid  him  farewell,  and  there  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  c 
man  kiss  another.  Bally,  who  was  formerly  with  Spurzhd 
had  come  to  Birmingham  with  Combe.  He  seemed  mu 
attached  to  Mr.  Combe,  and  always  professed  the  high 
regard  for  him.  They  stood  together  in  the  passage  of  t 
institution,  when  Bally,  to  my  astonishment,  and  apparently 
Mr.  Combers,  threw  his  arms  round  him  as  though  he  % 
going  to  carry  him  into  the  cab,  but  instead  of  which 
pressed  his  Swiss  lips  to  Combers  orange  cheeks,  and  per] 
trated  a  series  of  kisses.  I,  who  was  unacquainted  with  t 
continental  custom  of  men  kissing  each  other,  was  confiu 
and  amazed. 

Several  of  my  personal  friends  had  attended  Mr.  Comb 
leaures,  and  subscribed  to  the  piece  of  plate  presented  to  hi 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  Some  of  them  said,  by  w 
of  curiosity,  *'  What  did  he  give  you  for  your  services,  Ho] 
oake  ?  "  I  answered,  "  Nothing  ;  I  did  not  expect  anything 
**  That's  strange/'  they  said.  The  Mechanics'  Institution  hi 
during  four  weeks,  given  up  their  usual  lecture  nights  for  \ 
Combe's  convenience,  which  induced  them  to  think  they  h 
some  claim  upon  him  for  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  their  bull 
ing  fund.  Mr.  Combe  declined  to  accede  thereto.  Mr.  Jol 
Lowther  Murphy,  a  member  of  the  committee,  proposed 
write  to  the  Birmingham  Journal  upon  the  subject,  and  ask 
me  to  do  so  too.  To  this  I  objected,  saying,  **  No  man  was 
be  censured  for  not  being  generous."  As  Mr.  Combe  h 
carried  away  an  excellent  purse  from  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hawk 
Smith  was  induced  by  others  to  write  to  Mr.  Combe  respectii 
nie.  Subsequently  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Combe  had  writt 
from  Bristol  to  say  **  I  had  no  claim  upon  him,  and,  morcov^ 
that  I  had  imperfectly  held  up  the  casts  in  the  lecture-rooa 
That  he  should  assume  I  had  no  claim  upon  him  I  was  oonta 
but  to  say  I  had  assisted  him  badly  I  thought  mean  ;  an 
besides,  it  was  not  true ;  fur  at  parting  he  distinctly  astur 
me  that  I  ^  had  suited  him  well.*'    I  consulted  my  tutor,  M 
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Wright,  who  said,  "  Send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  and  put  your- 
self right  with  him.''  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Combe  had  gone 
to  America.  Mr.  Vallance,  a  young  merchant  who  was  cog- 
okant  of  the  whole  transaction,  volunteered  to  take  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Combe,  and,  finding  him  at  Boston,  stepped  up  to  him 
one  night  after  a  lecture,  saying  he  '*  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Holyoake,  of  Birmingham,  who  would  be  glad  of  a 
reply  from  him." 

The  letter  stated  in  respectful  terms  that ''  his  complaint  of 
die  nature  of  my  service  came  very  late,  as,  had  he  made 
intimation  of  it  earlier  in  the  fourteen  nights  during  which  I 
had  served  him,  he  would  not  have  seen  any  more  of  me.  As 
his  disparagement  was  not  consistent  with  what  he  had  said  to 
me  on  leaving,  I  was  anxious  to  assure  him  that  I  had  never 
applied  for  remuneration,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  complained 
to  any  one  of  not  having  received  any.  It  was  some  of  his 
own  friends  who  thought  I  had  a  right  to  some  payment."  It 
was  eight  years  before  I  received  any  reply  to  my  letter. 

All  that  time  I  carried  a  copy  of  the  letter  about  with  me, 
intending  to  re-deliver  it  myself  if  I  should  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Combe.  It  was  Wednesday,  January  7,  1846,  before  this 
happened.  Being  then  in  Glasgow,  I  found  that  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe  was  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Chair  of 
Phrenology  which  he  had  founded  in  the  Andersonian  Univer- 
sity. As  Dr.  Combe  was  in  declining  health,  the  probability 
was  that  his  brother  would  officiate  in  his  place ;  and  so  it 
proved.  The  theatre  of  the  Andersonian  University  is,  as 
much  as  need  be,  like  an  oven  in  appearance,  and  when  filled 
it  has  the  other  quality  of  being  an  oven  in  fact.  Never- 
theless, I  was  in  that  oven  on  that  day.  In  those  days,  most 
young  men  who  read  outside  the  Bible  had  some  passage  of 
Byron  in  their  minds.     One  that  had  impressed  me  began — 

"  If  we  do  but  watch  the  hour 
There  never  yet  was  human  power  **— 

that  could  evade  those  who  had  persistence  enough  to  wait  and 
watch.  At  the  precise  moment  announced,  my  identical  long- 
iought  friend  George  Combe  walked  on  to  the  platform.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  I  went  down  to  him  and  said, 
"Mr.  Combe,  you  will  remember  me  as  Mr.  Holyoake,  who 
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a^^istcd  you  during  your  lectures  in  Birmingham.  I  ha\'e  a 
kttcT  to  give  you,  which  I  have  waited  eight  years  for  an 
opportunity  of  putting  into  your  hands.  You  will  oblige  nie 
by  an  answer."  He  knew  my  voice  again  ;  he  took  my  letter 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  an  inconvenient  recollection 
awakened.  He  did  reply  on  the  13th,  in  which  he  said  that 
**  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  in  lecturing  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  North  America,  and  Germany,  I  was  the 
only  assistant  who  ever  hinted  that  he  expected  any  pecuniary 
remuneration.*'  As  I  never  had  **  hinted  '*  this,  and  the  letter 
before  him  expressly  said  so,  Mr.  Combe  was  plainly  in  error. 
He  had  probably  overlooked  my  disclaimer.  He  added,  **  No 
one  who  doeb  not  intere>t  himself  in  the  work  so  as  to  con- 
sider it  an  advantage  to  himself  to  execute  it,  makes  a  desirable 
a?»-ibtant  to  a  lecturer  on  phrenol  .^ry,"  Rut  where  the  assisted 
gains  and  the  a^sister  loses,  participation  in  equity  were  not 
unseemly.  There  must,  therefore,  be  an  organ  in  "desirable" 
young  men  which  Mr.  Combe  had  not  put  in  his  craniological 
map,  namely,  the  organ  of  assist-for-nothingncss.  Mr.  Combe 
further  said  that  **  the  events  of  my  C(»nnection  with  him  he 
could  not  recall  at  that  distance  of  time,  and  if  he  un»aid  any- 
thing he  had  said,  it  would  be  coniradicling  himself  without 
any  consciousness  of  being  in  error  ;  but  he  assured  me  sin- 
cerely nothing  remained  in  his  recollection  the  least  injurious 
t«>  me  as  having  occurred  at  the  lectures."  There  ended  the 
matter,  as  that  as>uiance  was  sati*^t:ict«)ry.  In  acknowledging 
his  letter,  I  expressed  my  apprcuitioii  of  his  eflorts  on  bchall 
of  phrenuliigical  philoirophy,  which  tliri-wa  new  li>;ht  on  human 
character,  in  whiLh  every  man  \va^  interested,  and  by  which 
every  man  was  adv-inta^ed.  An  extras.!  from  a  diary  which  I 
kept  in  th<.<se  d.iy>  ^hi'ws  what  t«.Kjk  \Ajl<%:  Utween  me  and  Mr. 
Combe  at  tlie  time  of  his  lectin l.•^  in  Uiriningliam. 

*' Atlt  Miled  on  .Mr.  Cc*mbe.  After  his  lecture  I  showed  him 
the  biK.k  ot  KulIiJ  which  1  had  uiitten  out,  with  the  diagrams 
which  I  hail  in.iile  with  sliL-et  iiun  Lumpa-eN  of  my  own  con- 
MructiiMi,  and  aho  ^onie  pro{><»Niiioii<i  iit  my  own  which  I 
deduci-d  and  demon ^t rated  from  Kuclid.  He  said  *  they  were 
highly  creditable  to  nic  and  neatly  dune,  and  that  to  compre- 
hend all  the  p.irts  ot  a  (.oinplicated  propo?iitii»n  I  must  ha\'c  a 
ktru:i£  or^an  \j\  form.     Those/  he  said,  *  who  were  deficient  in 
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txm  could  take  in  only  a  part  of  a  diagram  at  a  time,  and 
lAile  doing  that  forgot  the  other.'  '  Size,'  he  said, '  enabled 
me  to  determine  what  space  to  allot  to  a  diagram,  and  to  adopt 
that  size  of  letter  in  writing  which  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
ny  what  I  had  to  say  in  the  space  available.'  This  has  always 
been  easy  to  me.  '  Individuality,'  he  said, '  gave  the  power  to 
recollect  the  parts  and  references  in  propositions.  He  added 
that '  I  had  causality  considerable,'  and  explained  to  me  '  what 
organs  were  necessary  in  mathematics,  geometry,  and  arith- 
metic.' On  another  evening,  when  attending  him  n  the  ante- 
room before  the  lecture,  as  he  selected  the  different  busts  he 
iranted  me  to  produce  to  the  audience,  he  explained  to  me  why 
{direnologists  declined  to  discuss  with  opponents.  'If,'  said 
he,  *  a  man  were  to  ask.  Have  you  a  nose  on  your  face  ?  what 
ihould  you  say  ?  Why,  look.  So  it  is  with  phrenology — it  is 
founded  on  facts.  We  say  to  opponents.  Look  to  these  facts.  I 
never  ask  any  one  to  believe  phrenology.  I  tell  what  it  is, 
and  people  may  do  as  they  please  about  believing  it.  Discussion 
can  establish  no  fact ;  observation  must  do  this.'  " 

I  always  counted  these  conversations  as  an  advantage  to  me. 

At  that  time,  phrenology  being  new,  it  was  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  myself.  Dr.  Hollick,  and  other  fellow-students, 
and  we  procured  the  heads  of  animals  in  order  to  acquire  definite 
ideas  of  craniology.  Wishing  to  verify  what  I  could,  I  had 
asked  Mr.  Combe  questions  concerning  myself.  He  said  ''I 
was  of  the  Nervous  Lymphatic  Temperament "  (it  would  have 
been  better  for  my  peace  had  I  been  more  lymphatic),  and  that 
I  **  had  the  organs  of  Locality  large."  Up  to  that  time  I  found 
my  way  about  very  well  by  observation,  but  afterwards,  trust- 
ing to  Mr.  Combe's  assurance  that  I  had  Locality,  I  ordinarily 
took  the  wrong  road. 

My  estimate  of  Mr.  Combe  has  never  changed — that  he  was 
&e  greatest  expositor  of  phrenology  who  has  arisen.  He  did 
for  it  what  Dr.  Paley  did  for  theology  by  his  design  argument ; 
but  Combe,  no  more  than  Paley,  invented  his  argument,  and 
both  would  have  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  their  readers 
had  they  owned  what  they  owed  to  their  predecessors.  Many 
adversaries  never  gave  Combe  credit  for  the  merits  he  had, 
because  he  concealed  his  obligations  to  the  more  original  minds 
of  %mrzheim  and  Gall. 

6 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  MONSIEUR  BALLY. 

(1838.) 

Monsieur  Bally,  who  had  been  cast  maker  to  Spurdidm, 
whom  I  last  mentioned  as  kissing  Mr.  Combe,  became  friendlj 
to  me  after  the  great  phrenologist  had  left  the  town.  The 
human  face,  like  a  principle,  is  fair  or  dubious  on  a  first  inspeo> 
tion.  In  Monsieur  Bally*s  there  was  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
bland  and  the  equivocal.  I  became  acqiuinted  with  him  at 
men  do  with  a  razor,  gradually  and  cautiously,  and  in  the  end 
the  usual  accident  with  razors  befell  me — ^I  was  cut  by  him. 

Job  did  not  see  his  famous  apparition  more  indelibly  than  I 
still  see  Monsieur  Bally,  as  he  first  walked  up  the  nght*hand 
side  of  the  laboratory  in  Cannon  Street.  I  could  tell  the  tex- 
ture of  his  hair,  and  the  length  of  his  eyebrows — where  hisooet 
wanted  *'nap/'  and  where  it  wanted  brushing  ;  for  daily  contact 
with  plaster  used  to  leave  white  marks  visible,  and  M.  Billyi 
devoted  to  his  profession,  seemed  unconscious  of  what  ought  Co 
follow,  viz.,  the  brushing. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Combe  gone,  than  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand  by  my  new  friend,  Bally,  that  he  intended  a  longer  ttajfy 
%  and  proposed  doing  a  little  business  in  making  busts  and  casti| 
could  he  and  the  person  in  want  of  such  things  be  brought 
together.  To  this  end  I  was  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  hit 
wishes  and  abilities  among  all  likely  persons  to  whom,  directlj 
or  indirectly,  I  had  access.  My  kind  friend,  Dr.  Ick,  curator  of 
the  Phili»ophical  Institution,  to  whom  belonged  the  disdnccioo 
of  being  the  philosopher  among  the  philosophical,  assisted  me 
with  addresses.     In  this  way  Miss  Louisa  Anne  Twamky,  tha 
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brigfat-^ed  authoress  of  the  '^  Banks  of  the  Wye/'  was,  among 
others,  induced  to  call  on  M.  Bally  and  favour  nim  with  a 
sitting. 

It  may  be  that  my  services  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and  recom- 
mendation (for  BaUy  was  not  without  ability,  which  recom- 
mended itself)  were  of  little  value  to  my  friend  of  the  casts,  but 
he  chose  to  stimulate  my  zeal  by  promising  to  take  my  own  cast 
byr  way  of  reward.  I  thought  M.  Bally  a  very  obliging  man,  | 
and  published  his  professional  skill  far  and  wide. 

At  last  the  auspicious  morning  arrived  when  I  was  to  be 
immortalized  in  plaster.  My  hair  was  combed  in  appropriate 
order — ^I  had  put  on  our  best  family  face,  for  my  ancestors  had 
pride  of  race.  At  last  the  factory  bell  rang  nine — ^between  that 
and  ten  breakfast  had  to  be  eaten,  Bally  to  be  visited,  and  the 
cast  to  be  taken.  But  breakfast  that  morning  took  little  time. 
I  soon  left  the  Old  Wharf  wall  (above  which  the  Foundry  stood), 
vaulted  along  Paradise  Street  (I  still  speak  of  Birmingham),  and 
by  a  quarter  past  nine  I  was  in  Upper  Temple  Street  at  M. 
Bally's  door.  A  ring  of  the  bell  brought  a  maid  down,  who  1 
informed  me  that ''  M.  Bally  had  gone  to  Manchester  the  day  | 
before." 

When  the  door  was  closed  I  sat  down  on  the  step.  I  had 
made  no  bargain  with  Bally.  I  never  made  a  bargain  with  any- 
body, but  simply  believed  those  who  made  one  with  me.  When 
I  comprehended,  though  outside,  how  completely  I  was  "  taken 
in,"  I  returned  to  my  work,  when  the  anodyne-toned  "  Never  ^ 
mind,  George,"  of  my  father  dispelled  my  disappointment,  and 
set  me  laughing  at  my  credulity,  without  forgetting  it,  and 
made  reflections  in  my  crude  way,  how  a  small  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  a  man  may  sow  distrust  in  the  mind  of  a  youth. 
It  was  an  inextinguishable  instinct  with  me  that,  if  a  thing  was 
wrong,  it  ought  to  be  put  right,  and  the  wrong  never  passed  out 
of  my  mind  until  the  opportunity  came  of  resenting  or  rectify- 
mg  it.  Many  times  have  I  been  sorry  that  I  had  this  quality  of 
mind.  It  has  been  the  source  of  loss  and  peril  to  me.  At  that 
time,  however,  it  seemed  a  duty  to  me  not  to  pass  injustice  over. 
I  still  think  so,  though  I  have  a  clearer  conception  of  theconse- 
queooeib  Therefore,  to  find  out  M.  Bally  and  give  him  to 
imderstand  that  I  understood  his  peculiar  mode  of  business, 
became  an  object  with  mo.    Some  time  after  I  became  unwell, 
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mainly  through  too  little  sleep.  In  addition  to  being  early  at 
work  and  late  at  night  at  classes,  I  and  three  fellow-students  tat 
up  one  night  a  week  with  our  books.  This  was  sheer  foolish* 
ness,  since  the  physical  power  of  learning  was  decreased  by  iL 
The  physiology  of  thought  was  unknown  to  us.  My  medicine 
man,  as  the  Indians  call  him,  advised  a  few  weeks*  travel  on 
foot  This  mode  of  travel  suited  my  means,  and  I  set  outy 
taking  the  way  which  led  through  Manchester,  though  I  knew 
it  was  not  the  city  of  recreation ;  but  I  thought  thereby  I  might 
fall  in  with  my  old  friend  the  professor  of  plaster  casts.  Day  by 
day,  as  I  proceeded  on  my  valetudinarian  way,  I  was  cheered  by 
this  hope.  Several  days  were  spent  in  passing  through  Burton, 
Derby,  Matlock,  and  Buxton.  The  memory  of  my  first  night 
in  Manchester  still  remains  with  me.  Fever  and  delirium  came 
and  whirled  the  room  round  where  I  lay  on  a  bed,  kindly  made 
for  me  on  the  floor  in  a  Socialist's  house,  amid  bales  of  broad- 
cloth.  The  next  morning  I  wandered  down  to  King  Street, 
where,  with  better  success  than  in  Birmingham,  I  asked  for  H. 
Bally. 

''  Mon  Dicu  !  Meester  Holihoke,** — so  far  as  at  this  distance  of 
time  I  can  reproduce  his  manner  of  speaking— exclaimed  the 
man  of  busts,  as  he  saw  me  enter  his  room.  '*  Mon  Dieii, 
Meester  Bally,**  I  replied,  "it  is  very  proper  we  should  meet 
once  more.**  "  Veil,  really,  you  see  I  couldn't.  I  vent  away. 
I  didn't  intend — I  meant **  M.  Bally  replied,  with  other  in- 
conclusive sentences.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Bally,"  I  added,  "  never  mind. 
If  you  thought  me  too  unimportant  a  person  to  keep  a  promise 
to,  you  should  have  thought  me  too  unimportant  to  nuke  ne 
one.  How  is  a  young  nun  to  learn  le>>ons  of  good  faith  if  hit 
elders  do  not  teach  them  ?  It  was  not  right  to  do  what  yo« 
have,  and  to  tell  you  so  was  all  I  came  for.  I  wish  no  morei 
except  that  I  wish  you  good-morning."  That  evasive  Switt  I 
never  saw  more. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  TOUR  ON  FOOT. 

(1838.) 

Mt  early  religious  impressions  were  waning,  yet  I  had  set  out 
OD  my  travels  very  much  in  the  state  of  the  apostles,  who  carried 
neither  purse  nor  scrip.  (The  state  of  my  purse  was  like  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  chapel  funds — a  subject  for  prayer.  ^  It  contained 
but  five  sovereigns  for  a  five  weeks*  tour.  Yet,  without  making 
any  addition  to  it,  several  shillings  remained  on  my  return.  My 
object  was  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  I  could  see  the  sea 
there. 

Many  incidents  of  the  journey  still  enrich  my  memory.  As 
they  might  not  equally  interest  the  reader,  I  pass  them  over. 
An  old  pocket  map  of  the  main  roads  of  England  was  my  guide. 
Railwa3rs  had  not  then  intersected  the  country,  and  a  map  of 
1780  was  still  of  use  to  a  pedestrian  in  1838.  Besides,  as 
every  road  was  of  interest  to  me,  it  did  not  matter  whether 
there  was  a  nearer  one.  Columbus  was  not  more  enchanted  at 
seebg  new  lands  than  I  was  at  seeing  new  places.  Often  I 
wished  I  had  been  bom  a  geographer  with  a  mission  to  make  a 
nsap  of  the  world  and  see  it  first.  When  I  arrivgi  at  Matlock 
in  Derbyshire,  it  was  the  time  of  the  wakes.  Having  engaged 
1  bed  at  a  large  inn,  about  ten  o'clock  I  asked  to  be  shown 
to  my  room.  The  pressure  of  custom  was  given  as  an  excuse 
for  delay.  At  twelve  o'clock,  thinking  the  delay  had  lasted 
long  enough,  I  repeated  my  request,  when  I  was  told  that, 
^  reason  of  demands  upon  them,  owing  to  the  wake,  no  bed 
fcniained  at  their  disposal,  and  that  I  must  seek  one  elsewhere. 
Upon  this  I  oflfered  to  sleep  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
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Being  refused,  I  remonstrated,  sapng  they  had  no  right,  after 
contract  made,  to  turn  out  a  traveller  and  a  stranger  into  the 
streets  at  midnight,  where  he  knew  no  one,  nor  the  road  to 
another  inn.  As  they  had  kept  me  four  hours  in  the  house 
under  promise  of  a  bed,  until  it  was  too  late  to  expect  that  any 
other  inn  was  open,  I  demanded  the  name  of  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, whom  I  would  call  up  and  claim  his  interference.  They 
professed  ignorance  of  his  name,  and  I  had  to  take  my  knapsack 
and  go  out  into  the  street,  which  was  then  very  dark.  Unable 
to  discover  any  house  open,  or  find  any  one  to  direct  me,  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  shelter,  when,  coming  upon  a  young 
woman  parting  from  her  lover,  I  appealed  to  them — ^to  her 
chiefly,  a  woman  having  quicker  sympathy  for  a  stranger  in  need 
than  a  man.  On  her  instigation  **  Alfred**  bethought  himself 
that  down  a  near  lane  there  was  a  small  public-house  still  open. 
It  proved  to  be  full  of  wake  revellers  and  a  young  fiddler  play- 
ing  for  dancers.  The  mistress  was  a  compassionate  person,  who 
said  they  had  but  one  «pare  bed,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
fiddler,  but  if  he  wa^  willing  I  mi;; lit  share  it.  He  was  a  plea- 
sant youth  of  my  own  a^e,  who,  being  conciliated  by  a  glass  of 
ale,  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  provided  I  would  wait  until  the 
dancing  was  over.  This  did  not  happen  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  As  the  bed  only  accommodated  one,  and  being 
anxious  not  to  incommode  liim.  I  slept  on  the  edge,  where  I 
was  so  dclicatej^'  poi>ed  that  a  dream  on  the  wrong  side  of  my 
Head  would  have  Je^"oYeir  my  balance.  A  lecture  at  the 
.Mechanics'  Institution  on  the  then  new  theory  of  the  "  Duality 
of  the  Brain,*'  which  I  had  recently  heard,  put  this  conceit  into 
my  mind.  In  the  morning,  finding  my  friend  had  a  reading 
di-poMtion,  I  gave  him  some  numbers  of  the  Prnnv  Afagan'ne^ 
which  I  had  with  nie,  the  illustrations  of  which  were  new  to 
him,  as  he  appeared  never  to  have  seen  a  paper  with  picturcj^ 
Thfv  proved  as  valuable  as  glass  beads  in  dealing  with  Indianai 
lie  iUxiared  them  a  ^ulTicient  reward  fur  his  accommodation,  as 
he  had  iiuiirred  no  expense  on  my  account — at  which  I  was  very 
ghul,  as  it  UI'l  i:iy  limited  purse  undiminished. 

The  tliiT-,  dells,  and  >urpri^ing  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  of  which 
I  had  no  previous  idea,  delighted  me.  Stale,  flat,  and  common- 
place wab  the  district  in  which  I  had  lived,  compared  with  the 
Kcnes  amid  which  I  now  wandered.     No  bridge,  no  stream,  no 
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moDOtain,  no  castle,  no  battle-ground,  no  spot  of  historic  beauty, 
had  hitherto  met  my  sight  Over  the  foundry  walls  where  I 
worked  had  come  gleams  of  the  sun,  which  had  made  me  long 
to  see  the  outlying  world  on  which  it  shone  unconfined.  Now 
I  was  in  that  world :  happy  days  were  those,  for  my  heart  was 
as  light  as  my  purse  I 

Buxton,  though  then  in  its  infancy  compared  with  its  present 
attractions,  was  marvellous  in  my  eyes.  Whenever  I  could  I 
lodged  in  cottages,  as  I  was  not  obliged  to  buy  beer  ^'  for  the 
good  of  the  house,"  and  a  basin  of  milk  was  cheaper  and  served 
for  the  third  meal  of  the  day.  A  pale-faced  young  traveller,  of 
unforbidding  aspect  and  his  head  full  of  town  ideas,  was — when 
there  were  no  penny  papers  to  give  news — sometimes  as  welcome 
m  English  country  places  as  a  New  York  '<  prospector "  at  a 
prairie  farm  in  the  Far  West.  I  found  it  so.  Often  the  hus- 
band would  sit  up  imtil  a  late  hour  conversing.  Sometimes  I 
thought  the  cottagers  regarded  me  as  a  pedlar  of  news,  since 
they  made  me  only  very  moderate  charges  for  my  night's 
accommodation.  Breakfast  I  never  took,  under  pretext  that  I 
had  to  be  early  on  my  way,  and  for  twopence  I  could  buy  on  the 
wayside  what  was  sufficient  for  me. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  myself  often  taken  to  be  a 
foreigner.  It  might  be  from  my  peculiar  voice,  or  from  my  free- 
dom of  manner  and  speech.  Most  English  persons  go  without 
information  rather  than  ask  it  of  strangers.  With  what  civility 
was  possible  to  me  I  asked  it  at  once  of  any  one  at  hand,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  any  one  whom  I  thought  would 
speak  again,  and,  if  doubtful  whether  they  would,  I  tried  it. 
Thus,  many  hours  which  otherwise  had  been  dull  became 
bright,  and  myself  better  informed.  Professing  to  know  but 
little  (which  was  more  true  than  was  thought),  and  saying  I  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  extant  who  was  without  any  conviction 
of  his  own  infallibility — often  gave  persons  good  heart  to  tell 
me  what  they  knew.  Any  interest  in  my  conversation  was 
owing  to  my  having  been  a  teacher  of  others — in  Sunday  School 
and  classes — what  little  I  knew  best  I  had  mostly  learned  myself : 
and  as  I  had  enthusiasm  in  describing  the  stages  through  which 
my  own  dulness  had  passed,  I  acquire  confidence,  and  imparted 
it 

At  length  one  Sunday  at  noon  I  entered  Manchester,  with  no 
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little  astonishment  at  its  extent,  its  mills,  its  buildings,  and  its 
incessant  streets.  I  found  my  way  to  the  pretty  little  Social 
Institute  which  I  knew  existed  in  Salford,  where  I  should  meet 
some  friends  familiar  with  my  name,  as  it  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  New  Moral  Worid^  read  there.  Not  long  before,  James 
Morrison  had  died.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  ability  and 
enthusiasm  the  Trades  Unionists  had.  His  paper,  the  Ih'omeer^ 
was  friendly  to  co-operation.  His  widow,  a  pleasant  little  penon, 
was  mistress  of  the  tea-parties  at  the  Salford  Institute,  where  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  very  happily,  and  heard  the 
afternoon  and  evening  lectures.  There  I  first  met  Joseph 
Sinithf  whose  zeal  had  built  the  hall,  and  who  forty-six  yean 
later  died  of  sudden  pleasure  at  Wissahickon,  near  Philadelphia, 
oti  reading  an  account  I  had  written  of  him  in  the  History  of 
Co-operation  in  England,  when  he  thought  himself  forgotten. 
But  of  him  mention  may  be  made  later. 

Of  course,  as  already  related,  I  spent  the  first  morning  in 
Manchester  in  paying  an  unlooked-for  visit  to  my  absconding 
friend,  Bally,  of  whom  the  reader  has  heard. 

It  was  from  regard  to  my  purse  that  I  rose  at  four  o'clock  on 
my  last  morning  in  Manchester,  to  go  by  the  early  boat  down 
the  Bridge  water  Canal  to  Liverpool.  The  canal,  however,  had 
charms  of  its  own  for  me,  and  I  much  desired  to  be  upon  it,  as 
I  had  often  coveted  the  life  of  a  boat-boy  who  went  through 
romantic  scenery  and  by  strange  towns,  day  and  night. 

After  enchanted  days  in  Liverpool  among  ships — never 
having  seen  any  before — I  one  morning  stepped  into  a  small 
steamer  going  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  John  Green,  a  Social  mis- 
sionary stationed  in  the  town  (and  who  was  afterwards  cut  into 
two  parts  on  a  New  York  railway),  came  down  to  the  quaj'stde 
to  see  me.  He  had  heard  of  me  as  a  young  speaker  on  the 
same  side  as  himself.  Not  knowing  me,  and  learning  I  was  leav- 
ing; by  that  boat,  he  called  from  the  quayiiide,  *'  Holyoakc, 
Hdlyoake  !  **  I  remember  I  was  as  much  startled  at  hearing  my 
name  as  Rnbinson  CruNue  was  when  the  parrot  first  called  out 
liis.  Never  bein^  a  traveller  before,  I  felt  on  the  vessel  like  a 
stranger  in  a  new  c»»untry — if  the  sea -coast  can  be  considered  a 
ctiuntry.  On  the  way  tii  the  Isle  of  Man  we  had  bad  weather, 
and  were  hour;}  g^i"K  over.  An  oIJ  lady  died  from  fright  or 
sickness  on  the  passage.    She  was  covered  over  with  tarpaulitti 
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to  prevent  lady  passengers  being  further  affrighted.   In  the  Isle 

of  Han  I  came  to  know  the  pleasant  editor  of  the  Manx 

Herald,  who  invited  me  to  write  him  a  letter  concerning  the 

Birmingham  Mechanics'  Institution.    It  was  my  first  letter  to 

a  newspaper.    There  seemed  to  be  little  money  at  the  office, 

and  I  was  paid  for  my  contribution  by  a  roast  chicken  and  a 

pint  bottle  of  port  wine.    It  is  natural  I  should  remember  this, 

for  I  have  since  made  many  contributions  to  papers  for  which  I 

shoald  have  ~^  been  glad  to  be  requited  as  I  was  in  that  honest 

island    I  spent  a  pleasant  week  in  Douglas,  where  fish  and  eggs 

were  then  marvellously  cheap.    My  landlady  would  often  cook 

me  five  small  fish,  when  I  asked  only  for  three.    She  said  fish 

did  not  count  in  Douglas. 

On  my  return  to  England  I  wandered  through  North  Wales, 
and  arrived  at  the  slate  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan- 
beris  on  a  Sunday  morning.  At  a  house  at  which  I  inquired 
my  way,  a  little  girl,  about  six  years  of  age,  who  had  died,  was 
about  to  be  carried  to  the  church  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  That 
being  my  destination  I  asked  leave  to  accompany  the  funeral 
party.  To  my  surprise  the  coffin  consisted  merely  of  a  long 
narrow  box  with  a  long  rope  loop  on  either  side,  which  two 
active  Welsh  girls  took  hold  of,  and  rapidly  descended  the 
mountain  side,  the  coffin  swinging  between  them.  Haifa  dozen 
relatives  of  the  poor  child  made  the  procession.  As  the  distance 
was  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  sun  hot,  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  was  beyond  my  expectation.  The  girls  leaped  like  goats 
from  boulder  to  boulder  as  they  descended  to  the  valley.  With 
my  knapsack  and  overcoat  I  found  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up 
with  them,  but  as  I  could  discern  no  path  among  the  slate 
quarries,  I  was  compelled  to  keep  them  in  sight.  When  we 
reached  the  old  church  it  was  an  hour  before  the  time  when  the 
clergyman  was  expected.  I  examined  the  church,  and  stepped 
into  the  pulpit — much  to  the  surprise  of  the  mourners — to  look 
at  the  Welsh  Bible,  as  I  had  never  seen  one.  That  night  I 
slept  at  the  inn  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  and  when  in  bed 
smoked  a  portion  of  a  cigar  for  the  first  time.  My  reason  was, 
having  been  told  it  might  make  me  giddy,  I  thought  falling 
would  be  impossible  in  bed.  That  night  I  slept  well,  and  re 
niaincd  in  bed  twelve  hours.  For  months  I  had  not  been 
tbk  to  lie  there  six.    Though  I  ascribed  the  effect  to  the  cigar. 
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the  probability  was  that  my  violent  exertions  in  keeping  np  with 
the  funeral  party  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  Bettws-y-Coed.  On  my  way 
over  the  mountain  I  walked  through  a  cloud  charged  with  snoW| 
which,  as  I  had  never  been  in  one  before,  interested  me  very 
much.  Afterwards,  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  four  persons — i  man 
and  his  wife,  a  young  girl  and  her  father — walking  leisurely 
along.  The  men  told  me  they  were  tailors  from  Coventry,  who 
each  year  made  an  excursion  in  that  way  through  some  part  of 
England  they  had  not  seen.  They  had  saved  a  little  money  for 
the  purpose,  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  wholesome  and  intelli- 
gent thing  to  do,  and  deserved  imitation  by  more  people  of  that 
occupation.  As  I  wished  for  company,  and  they  some  variety 
of  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  travel  with  them, 
paying  one-fifth  of  the  travelling  expenses,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously ascertained  were  small.  Their  plan  was  to  lunch  at 
an  inn  door  at  mid-day  on  bread  and  cheese  and  a  little  ale. 
The  little  enterprising  wife  would  visit  some  farmhouse  on  the 
way  and  buy  a  pullet,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  vegetables.  These 
the  strongest  man  of  the  party,  who  was  short  and  robust, 
carried  in  a  carpet  ba^.  When  the  day*s  walking  was  completed 
and  roadside  spots  of  interest  visited,  a  quiet  picturesque  inn  was 
selected,  where,  for  a  small  payment,  we  had  the  use  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  when  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  party  prepared 
a  meal  and  made  a  cheaper  bargain  for  the  ni^^ht  by  engaging 
beds  for  the  whole  five.  Setting  out  in  the  early  morning, 
buying  a  loaf  and  butter  on  our  way,  we  made  in  due  time  a 
repast  under  a  tree,  after  obtaining  warm  milk  from  a  farm- 
house ;  and  so  we  travelled  many  days  with  much  pleasure  and 
economy. 

While  we  were  together  the  conversation  fell  mostly  to  me. 
My  companions  were  all  religious,  as  that  term  was  then 
under>t(Kxi — and  knew  nothing  else.  They  had  heard  only 
preachers  of  their  own  sect,  and  were  not  connoisseurs  even  in 
sernion>^.  Then  I  became  sensible,  as  I  had  never  been  before, 
of  the  advantage  of  going  ever  so  little  outside  the  circumscribed 
and  muiiotoiKJUS  area  ot  evangelical  theology.  The  literature 
of  the  human  world  had  princely  ideas  which  I  found  would 
come  and  dwell  with  uhiicver  Hould  receive  them  :  and  thai 
even  the  p<Mirc^t  person  might  keep  an  open  mind,  hospitable 
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11  a  biionial  hall,  where  kingliest  thoughts  of  geniiis  would 
visit  and  stay,  so  long  as  they  were  welcome^  and  even  attend 
Adr  entertainer  as  a  lordly  retinue  whenever  he  went  abroad. 
Tnie,  I  had  few  of  these  retainers  with  me,  but  what  I  had  I 
was  pleased  to  show  and  my  companions  pleased  to  see~- 
jndging  firom  their  manner. 

When  we  parted,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  we  might  meet 
again  in  the  same  way.  Before  ending  my  travels,  I  went  to 
Bosoobd  to  see  the  oak  in  which  Charles  IL  was  said  to  have 
hidden  from  his  pursuers — ^though  history  has  never  explained 
that  the  nation  had  any  advantage  in  his  escaping  or  returning. 
I  arrived  in  Birmingham  after  nearly  six  weeks'  absence,  much 
it&eahed  and  instructed  by  my  first  adventure  into  the  outer 
world. 

Now  I  had  seen  the  mountains  where  Nature  keeps  an  out- 
look on  her  dominions,  hamlets  sleeping  in  their  morning 
beauty,  and  incessant  towns  where  nothing  b  stilL  I  had  seen 
even  the  bewitching  peace  of  the  sea  and  had  been  on  it  when 
it  was  roused  to  imperious  resentment  by  the  irresponsible  and 
mflBanly  winds.  No  more  did  I  believe  in  the  predictions  that 
monotony  would  prevail  as  civilization  extended.  What  I  had 
seen  convinced  me  that  not  even  ignorance  could  repress  the 
resilient  diversity  of  humanity,  and  that  new  knowl^ge  infi- 
oitely  multiplied  itself. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
PARTNERSHIP  IN  PROPAGANDISM. 

(1839.) 

A  LIFE  of  a  propagandist  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  leeo, 
Some  wiser  person  than  myself  may  one  day  write  such  a  lifeT 
There  are  unobserved  tragedies  in  propagandism  as  moving  ai 
any  which  befall  better  understood  adventures  of  romantic  war. 
To  be  married  to  ideas  interferes  with  the  felicities  of  the  other 
kind  of  marriage,  which  men  value,  i  ne  woria  Has  seen  two 
famous  philosophers,  Mill  and  Carlyle,  write  impassioned  praise 
of  their  wives.  In  iMill  it  was  gratitude — in  Carlyle,  remone. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  married  to  ideas,  and  the  impassioned 
eulogy  he  wrote  upon  Mrs.  Mill,  after  her  death,  reads  like  the 
cry  of  regret  as  well  as  of  love.  She  deserved  regard,  inasmuch 
that  she  knew  hi>  chief  life  was  in  his  ideas,  and  was  intelligently 
content  with  such  attentions  as  befell  her,  when  leisure  came  to 
him.  When  her  loss  made  him  sensible  of  her  fine  devotion, 
\\\^  affectiun  became  conscious  to  him./  It  was  so  with  Carlyle. 
His  wife  married  him  from  pride  in  his  genius,  but  afterwards 
^le  pined  for  attentions  which  he,  engrossed  in  his  great 
thnit;hts.  never  paused  to  give.  When  he  came  to  read  her 
I'.'tters  after  her  d<a!h,  his  heart  awoke,  and  he  made  what 
!  f'l>:(ration  he  could  by  justly  directing  the  publication  of  her 
Ijitcrs — although  they  tdlJ  against  himself.^ 

There  is  no  comparison  between  myself  and  these  eminent 
propagandists  whom  I  have  named— nor  do  I  intend  to  snggesl 
it,  save  in  the  sense  that  private  soldiers  share  the  perils  of  the 
war  of  ideas  as  well  as  the  generals.  That  is  all  I  mean  Co 
imply.    My  acquaintance  with  my  future  wife  was  when  the 
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lived  in  the  house  of  the  chief  Unitarian  bookseller  in  Birming- 
ham, James  Belcher,  whose  father  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Warwick  Gaol  in  Dr.  Priestley's  da3rs  for  selling  heterodox 
works,  political  and  religious.  The  favourite  publication  of  the  "^ 
yooDg  "person"  (to  use  Mill's  term)  here  referred  to,  was 
Chambers^ s  Journal,  It  implied  a  native  human  taste  to  like 
the  practical  human  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  life,  in  one  ^' 
who  had  been  a  chorister  girl  in  Wordesley  Church,  where  the 
teaching  was  unearthly  and  unuseful. 

We  were  married  in  1839,  at  the  office  of  mv  townsman 
^ITOliam  Pare,  Registrar.  Ftook  care  to  explain  befoirehand 
to  her  whom  it  most  concerned,  that  I  had  enlisted  in  the 
Order  of  Industry,  which  did  little  for  its  recruits.  Yet  to  try  * 
to  improve  the  fortunes  of  that  order  was  to  be  my  lot,  and  I 
amid  no  more  be  counted  upon  at  home  than  the  sailor  or 
soUier ;  and  that  my  means  would  be  as  uncertain  as  duty. 
We  neither  of  us  knew  all  that  sort  of  compact  meant  During 
forty  years,  she  neither  uttered  nor  thought  a  reproach,  though 
imprisonment,  want,  and  death  to  her  child  came  of  it.  She 
was  herself  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  had  the  courage  of  one. 
She  met  a  calamity  as  a  soldier  meets  a  shot.  If  I  repeated 
Lord  Bacon's  saying,  "He  who  marries  gives  hostages  to 
fortune  that  he  will  never  do  anything  great,"  she  would  say, 
**  We  may  not  do  great  thinprs^  but  we  can  do  honest  qnes.  Do 
what  you  think  right,  and  never  mind  me."  At  no  time  did  I 
inquire  what  her  opinions  were  on  theological  subjects,  nor 
interrogate  my  children  thereupon,  but  wished  them  to  form 
their  own  opinions  ;  only  counselling  them  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  both  sides  of  every  question  interesting  to  them, 
and  to  have  clear  grounds  for  their  conclusions.  My  propa- 
gandism  consisted  in  explaining  things — never  in  persuading^ 
since  the  responsibility  ot  holding  opinions  belonged  to  tfeose 
who  accepted  them.  My  own  opinion  was  not  concealed,  for  I 
always  distrusted  and  often  conceived  contempt  for  the  silent, 
whose  philosophical  impartiality  ended  in  concealing  their  own 
thoughts.  My  doctrine  was  ttiat  decision  sMould  be  made  on 
tEeiuIIest  knowledge  obtainable  :  the  duty  of  choice  belonged 
to  diose  who  were  to  be  answerable  for  the  opinions  enter- 
Ubed. 

My  wife  had  a  way  of  speaking  and  writing  more  clear, 
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simple,  and  compact  than  mine,  by  which  I  was  instmcted. 
My  tendency  and  my  fault  were  to  say  too  much  about  every* 
thing,  whereas  she  would  express  spontaneously  in  a  few  words 
all  that  the  occasion  required.  I  could  not  by  art  attain  what 
she  attained  without  it.  A  "bit  of  her  mind"  was  alwasn 
worth  having.  Like  a  piece  of  malachite,  the  whole  quarry 
was  the  same,  and  all  good.  But  praise  is  vaun  without 
illustration  which  enables  the  reader  to  test  it  It 
impromptu  dccbions  in  which  she  excelled.  Of  examples  of 
her  writing,  two  instances  are  at  hand — written  when  ^e  was 
a  very  young  woman,  and  not  known  to  me  until  many  years 
after.    The  first  is  a  letter  to  my  sister  Caroline : — 

"  As  to  the  famine,  on  account  of  which  a  fa^t  is  ordered 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  her  Majesty, 
there  will  be  other  means  resorted  to  for  its  removal  than 
praying,  and  more  honest  and  manly  means  might  be  resorted 
to  on  the  present  occasion.  I  question  whether  the  famine 
much  affects  the  landowners.  Why  not  allow  the  land  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  support  of  poor  wretches  who  are  suflTering 
instead  of  idly  praying  ?  It  does  not  say  much  for  the 
humanity  of  the  Being  the  people  are  directed  to  call  upon,  if 
the  sight  of  their  misery  docs  not  elicit  His  attention  without 
a  formal  prayer.  I  fear  the  fast  b  only  a  deceitful  way  of 
pacifying  hunger,  fearing  that  hunger  may  induce  the  hungry 
to  eat  food  where  they  find  it.  I  cannot  think  that  any  humane 
being  would  inflict  more  misery  on  the  poor  than  they  already 
suffer.  It  puzzles  me  to  make  out  what  men  are  educated  for, 
or  what  they  do  with  their  philosophy.  Do  men  call  upon  the 
Supreme  Being  to  build  houses  for  them  when  they  fall? 
When  suffering  from  ill -health,  they  try  to  find  out  a  remedy 
— they  do  not  tru^t  to  prayer  alone.  It  is  very  odd  people  are 
always  talking  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  yet 
they  cannot  trust  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  Most  assurcdl) 
we  never  trust  those  we  have  no  confidence  in.** 

The  other  ciution  is  a  note  on  Harriet  Martineau*s  '*  House- 
hold Education  ** : — 

"We   often   speak   about  a  very  important   part   of  our 
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diincter-^onesty ;  but,  I  think,  seldom  look  at  the  subject 
fairly,  for,  when  we  come  to  scrutinize  the  matter,  we  often 
find  ourselves  anxious  to  fulfil  every  obligation,  not  merely 
money  matters  alone — ^yet  very  often  one  very  important 
feature  of  honesty  we  are  not  equal  to,  which,  I  think,  a  great 
weakness — ^that  is,  demanding  with  the  same  firmness  what  is 
due  to  us.  That,  I  think,  requires  considerable  moral  courage, 
which,  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  other  persons,  we 
ought  to  cultivate,  and  not  trust  to  our  silently  wishing  that 
other  persons  should  fulfil  their  engagements  as  punctually  as 
ourselves." 

Qi  Madeline,  our  first  daughter,  who  perished  during 
my  imprisoTitip^pt^  I  speak  \jk  anotner  chapter.  Max,  our 
boy  of  nine  years,  was  killed  bv  a  cabmanVho  ran  over 
him  at  the  comer  of  Tavistock  Street.  Tavistock  Square.  A 
gentleman  whose  name  I  never  knew  carried  him  ten- 
derly to  University  College  Hospital.  His  own  clothes  were 
spoiled  by  the  blood.  I  could  never  learn  who  he  was 
to  thank  him  for  all  that  kindness.  (At  the  inquest  I  was 
allowed  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  recklessness  of  the 
cabman  who  killed  him,  but  was  told  that  I  could  not  give 
evid^ce  against  him,  as  I  was  unable  to  take  the  oath.y 
Max's  favourite  hand-brush  and  toys  were  put  in  his  coffin  with  . 
him.  In  the  grave  of  Peruvian  women  a  fan  is  sometimes 
found  in  their  hands,  and  the  faded  feathers  of  parrots  and 
humming-birds.  The  graves  of  children  oft  contain  a  girPs 
workbox  or  a  boy's  sling.  We  buried  the  poor  fellow  like  a 
little  Peruvian.  My  friend,  Mr.  C.  D.  Collet,  sang  over  his 
grave  Miss  Martineau's  fine  hymn,  beginning  :«• 

"  Beneath  this  starry  arch. 
Nought  resteth  or  is  still : 
And  all  things  have  their  march 

As  if— by  one  great  will. 
Moves  one,  move  all. 
Hark  1  to  the  footfaU  ! 

On,  on,  for  ever.** 

On  bringing  to  my  wife^s  table  any  one  with  whom  I  intended 
to acty  she  would  predict  what  I  had  to  expect.  "While  you 
^t  near  to  revise  his  acts,  you  will  have  a  good  assistant  in 
nch  I  one,"  she  would  say,  "  but  if  left  to  his  own  responsi- 
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bility  he  will  fail  you."  Of  another  she  would  s^y.  "  You  will 
have  a  good  colleague  in  him  ;  but  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
abdicate  your  own  opinion  in  all  things,  wnen  you  differ  from 
him,  you  will  have  an  enemy."  When  I  was  not  able  to 
accept  her  judgment  I  had  reason  afterwards  to  regret  it 

Great  pleasure  was  possible  in  the  household  with  her, 
because  she  had  the  elementary  sense  of  taste — though  not 
acquired  in  the  schools.  Her  preference  was  for  one  or  two 
things  of  real  worth  and  beauty  ;  she  was  impatient  of  a  crowd 
of  commonplace  objects,  which  infect  as  well  as  occupy  the 
space  in  which  alone  thincjs  of  beauty  can  be  seen  or  live- 
To  the  reader  who  thinks  the  writer  dwells  too  long  on  this 
subject  he  apologizes  in  the  lines  of  the  poet : — 

•• .  .  .  Those  who  livinj;  tillcri  the  smallest  space. 
In  death  have  often  Icit  the  (* re.it est  void. 
When  from  his  dazzling  spht-'rc  the  mighty  falls. 
Men,  proud  of  sh«.twiii^  interest  in  his  l-iic. 
Run  to  each  other,  and  with  luths  protest 
}Iow  wretched  and  how  di-iniate  they  are. 
Th«'  g  w>l  dt;  .irt.  arid  :iilent  are  th»-  i;''kod." 

Mrs.  Holyoake  died  at  Brighton.  l8Sa.  For  nearly  eighteen 
years  sne  naa  roiJed  In  budbury,  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  Aiwa}*! 
loving  the  country  and  flowers,  her  little  garden  was  bright 
with  them  earlier  and  later  than  her  ncighbuurs*.  In  the  last 
days  of  her  illness,  valued  words  of  sympathy  came  to  her  fron 
Lady  Tennyson. 

We  brought  Mrs.  Holyr  ake  to  Ilighgate,  to  sleep  in  the 
grave  with  her  son  Maximilian. 

In  an  undi  fmcd  way  bhc  con-idcreJ  herself  a  Churchwoman, 
anil  WDuId  have  been  defmitely  s<^,  had  the  nobler  form  of 
Tht.i*im.  wliich  the  Rev.  St"pr»rd  A.  Bn>«»kc  holds,  been 
reC">;ni.^.'.l  in  her  e.irly  days.  I  c-  ul  1  think  of  no  other  clergy- 
man for  whom  I  had  v)  much  rt^gard,  and  whose  presence 
at  her  grave  would  give  S')  miuh  £ati>fac!ion  to  her,  and  I 
ther,*  -re  a^ked  him  to  do  inc  the  great  favour  of  conduaing 
bUth  SLTvicc  as  he  tiii«.:ht  see  fit  in  the  chape  I. 

Mr.  Brooke  sent  a  K  tier  which  in  its  gLnerous  considcntioo 
and  syiiipathy  was  oPlhe  iialurc  of  a  scrviee  :^  "" 

'*  My  r>F.\R  Mk.  Holyo akf,— I  am  very  sorry— for  I  ihould 
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hive  Uked  to  have  done  this — ^that  I  cannot  come  on  Wednes- 
day. I  have  a  dose  engagement  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of ;  a 
q)ecial  business  which  must  be  done  that  day.  I  wish  I  could 
bave  known  of  your  desire  earlier,  but  now  it  is  too  late.  I  am 
voy  sorry  for  your  loss.  It  is  a  very  grievous  thing,  as  I  know 
fuH  well,  to  part  with  one  who  has  slept  at  one's  side  for  years, 
and  been  at  home  with  one's  heart.  There  is  nothing  which 
fills  that  relationship  ;  and  I  feel  a  heartfelt  grief  for  you.  But 
you  have  work  to  do,  which,  as  I  think,  will  still  be  loved  by 
her,  and  still  sympathized  with  by  her  ;  and  work  heals  enough 
of  the  heart  to  make  life  possible,  though  nothing  heals  it 
altogether.    Loss  is  loss,  let  men  say  what  they  will. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  you  now  and  again.  When  you  come  up 
to  London,  let  me  know.  I  have  never  forgotten  my  talks  with 
you.    Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  S.  A.  Brooke.»» 

Thus  it  fell  to  me  to  speak  at  her  grave.  What  I  said 
follows. 

The  only  public  wish  I  knew  her  to  have  was  that  some  one 
should  say  a  few  words  at  her  grave  as  it  had  been  my  custom 
to  do  often  at  the  graves  of  others. 

I  read  the  remarkable  conversation  between  the  angel  Uriel 
and  the  prophet  Esdras,  whom  the  angel  rebukes  for  his  dis- 
content at  not  knowing  the  secrets  of  the  Most  High  when  he 
had  not  comprehended  that  which  passed  before  him  in  daily 
life.  Then  the  prophet  with  instructed  sense  was  content  to 
ask  for  understanding  of  that  which  most  concerned  him  to 
know. 

This  was  the  measure  of  her  unformulated  reverence  and 
conviction — ¥rilling  to  know  what  could  be  known,  but  always 
acting  on  what  could  be  understood.  Simplicity,  directness, 
and  unafifectedness  were  preferences  of  hers.  Show  in  speech, 
like  show  in  life,  seemed  to  her  want  of  taste.  She  had  three 
qualities  beyond  most  women — service,  truth,  and  pride.  Such 
was  the  spontaneity  of  her  sense  of  service  of  others,  that  she 
never  thought  of  herself,  which  was  a  misfortune  in  one  sense, 
since  it  is  a  kindness  which  is  blindness,  as  it  must  involve 
ethers  in  cares.  Yet  without  some  of  this  self-abnegation  in 
women  public  affairs  could  never  be  attended  to  by  men.    The 
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truth  she  cared  for  was  not  only  of  speedi  but  of  oondqct— the 
only  form  of  truth  which  can  be  trusted.  Of  this  she  had  so 
dear  a  sense  that  the  absence  of  it  in  others  was  not  ooncealaUe 
from  her.  Her  pride  was  more  than  self-respect :  it  was  debc- 
lessness,  an  independence  of  obligation,  which  was  not  a  second 
nature,  it  was  her  first,  and  she  had  had  no  other.  In  the 
days  when  our  income  was  the  least  and  most  precarious,  she 
never  had  even  a  small  debt  It  was  not  conceivable  by  her 
that  I  should  stand  on  a  platform  and  speak  of  political,  social, 
or  religious  reform,  and  owe  people  money.  When  it  was  clear 
that  the  end  of  all  things  to  her  was  at  hand,  her  last  inquiry 
was  whether  I  had  paid  some  small  accounts  due  at  Harrow. 
I  had  done  so,  and  afterwards  I  pensioned  her  cat,  and  kept  up 
the  small  annual  gifts  she  was  accustomed  to  make.  The  linet 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Percy  Greg,  are  her  epitaph— 

**  The  martyr*!  cron,  withoat  the  martyr's  cante. 
The  grief,  the  wrong,  without  the  self-applanic. 
The  homely  round  of  duties  nobly  done : — 
These  were  her  life,  who  sleeps  beocatb  this 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  INSURGENT  AFFAIR  IN  THE  BULL  RING, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

(1839.) 

The  first  insurgent  affair  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  and  if  not 
an  actor  a  sympathizer,  was  in  the  Birmingham  Bull  Ring. 

When  the  middle  class  had  got  their  £10  franchise,  they  did 
not  see  what  the  working  class  wanted  with  votes.  The  Whigs 
had  no  S3mipathies  for  and  the  Tories  had  active  dislike  of  the 
poor  Chartists,  and  described  their  unfriended,  indigent,  and 
generous  advocates  as  ''  hired  orators."  Harmless  meetings 
were  held  nightly  around  the  Nelson  Monument.  The 
"Friends  of  the  People,"  as  they  called  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  Marat,  were  listened  to  with  greedy  ears.  The 
wilder  the  speeches  the  more  they  were  applauded — because 
their  extravagance  implied  S3mipathy  and  indignation.  Despair 
was  diffused  like  a  pestilence.  Invasion  itself  would  have 
excited  acquiescence.  As  the  Berlinese  cheered  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  Birmingham  would  have  welcomed  invaders, 
if  they  came  in  the  disguise  of  deliverers. 

In  any  change  of  masters  there  was  hope,  since  the  prospects 
of  the  working  class  could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  worse.  Not 
the  ignorant  alone,  but  educated  men,  then  and  since,  were  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  said  so.  Then  fairness  was 
regarded  as  feebleness.  There  was  nothing  too  mad  to  be 
believed,  nothing  too  malignant  to  be  said,  and  that  not  of 
alien  rule,  but  of  a  class  in  the  same  town.  Hundreds  made 
anns  secretly.  Those  who  had  no  better  weapons  sharpened  an 
old  file  and  stuck  it  in  a  haft.    I  saw  many   such.    A  dozen 
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gentlemen  in  the  town,  who  had  sympathy  with  the  just  dis- 
content of  the  people,  could  have  kept  the  peace  with  applause. 
The  sapient  and  contemptuous  magistrates  sent  for  one  hundred 
policemen  from  London.  Magistrates  oftener  break  the  peace 
than  workmen,  as  they  do  in  Ireland,  as  they  did  at  Peterloo  in 
1 8  X  9— as  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Mr.  Matthews,  acting  on  their 
ideas  of  public  duty,  did  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  1 887.'  Birming- 
ham would  not  be  kept  in  order  by  London  police,  though  they 
were  at  least  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  Chartists  broke 
down  the  iron  railings  around  St.  Thomases  Church,  and  drove  the 
London  contingent  out  of  the  Bull  Ring.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  Irishmen  must  think  of  having  their  heads  broken  by  alien 
ruffians  of  order,  sent  over  from  England,  when  Birmingham 
men  treated  London  policemen  as  aliens.  Some  frenzied  men 
set  fire  to  houses  in  revenge.  Soldiers  were  brought  out,  and 
a  nei(;hbour  of  mine,  who  happened  to  be  standing  unarmed 
and  looking  on  at  the  corner  of  Edgbaston  Street,  had  his  noie 
chopped  off.  Soldiers,  like  policemen,  soon  know  when  outrages 
are  expected  of  them.  There  was  no  resistance  after  the  police 
were  driven  away.  At  four  o'clock  next  morning  I  went  with 
my  wife,  who  wished  to  see  whether  Mr.  Belcher,  whose  house 
had  been  fired,  needed  aid  in  his  household,  as  she  had  great 
respect  for  him.  Although  we  alone  crossed  the  Bull  Ring,  the 
soldiers  rushed  at  us,  and  tried  to  cut  me  down.  I  did  not  like 
them.  Until  then  I  thought  the  duty  of  a  policeman  or  soldier 
was  to  keep  his  head,  protect  the  people,  and  keep  the  peace 
except  in  self-defence.  The  town  was  sullen  and  turbulent,  and 
had  good  reason  to  be  so.  Whoever  judges  the  capacity  of 
Birmingham  for  freedom,  tolerance,  and  self-government,  by 
the  languaf^e  aiul  acts  of  that  time,  wtmid  judge  it  as  Ireland  b 
jiidf^cd  to-i!ay.  Any  Whig,  and  inure  so  the  Tories,  would  ha\-e 
declared  it  inaLinc3!>  to  trust  the  people  of  the  town  with  muni- 
cipal or  Parliainc-iitar^'  vote.  Vet,  when  they  had  both,  Birming- 
ham became  the  best  guvcrncJ  town  in  Great  Britain.  It  hat 
been  acconle'd  t!ie  distitictiun  of  being  a  city  now,  and  I  from 
being  a  townsman  have  become  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Gc*orge  Julian  Harney  was  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the 

■  \\%A  the  |eniu«  of  Sir  Chirlei  Nupier  been  preMnt.  who  in  hisdajcA- 
rtionirrrj  armed  Chart  ikt»,  there  had  biecD  ndtbci  conflict  nor  iU-kcii^.  It 
w  ou:iner  ifthiuh  coiagcs,  Dot  pcrtoia. 
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''riots.''  It  was  then  I  first  knew  him.  It  was  said  he  kept  out 
of  the  way ;  but  he  did  not.'  He  lived  in  a  by-street  near  the 
Bon  Ringi  and  I  opposite  to  him,  and  saw  him  daily  in  the  riot 
week  standing  at  the  door  openly. 

In  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  Birmingham,  it  ought  to  be 
sud  that  the  Chartists  assailed  them  by  hateful  epithets  as  being 
Whigs  and  middle-class  traitors,  which  disinclined  them  to  take 
part  with  the  people  where  they  thought  their  claims  well 
founded.  If  any  working  men  wished  to  see  fairer  treatment 
of  gentlemen,  they  were  themselves  denounced  "moderates" 
tod  agents  of  the  '^  middle  class.''  Still  the  gentlemen  had  got 
tn  they  wanted  and  were  educated,  and  should  have  had 
generous  forbearance  towards  men  less  informed  and  incensed 
with  real  wrongs. 

Though  a  Qiartist  myself  and  alwa3rs  acting  with  the  party, 
I  never  joined  in  their  war  upon  the  Whigs.  The  Tories,  as  my 
friend  Charles  Reece  Pemberton  said,  '*  would  rob  you  of  ;^i 
and  give  you  twopence  back."  The  Whigs  would  not  give  you 
twopence,  neither  did  they  rob  you  of  the  pound,  and  were  in 
favour  of  that  legislation  which  would  enable  you  to  earn  a 
shilling  for  yourself  and  keep  the  pound  in  your  pocket.  The 
Whigs  were  the  traditional  friends  of  liberty.  The  Tories  were 
always  against  it.  The  Chartists  suffered  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs  and  allowed  their  resentment  to  shape 
their  policy.  To  spite  the  Whigs  the  Chartists  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  Tories — ^their  hereditary  and  unchanging  enemies. 
The  Whigs  were  the  only  political  party  standing  between  the 
people  and  the  aggressive  masterfulness  of  the  Tories.  It  was 
npon  Chartist  resentment  towards  the  Whigs  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  traded — and  supplied  the  Chartist  leaders  with 
money  to  enable  them  to  express  it.  I  knew  many  who  took 
money  for  that  purpose.  Francis  Place  showed  me  cheques 
paid  to  them  to  break  up  Anti-Corn  Law  meetings,  because 
that  cause  was  defended  by  Whigs.  I  saw  the  cheques  which 
were  sent  to  Place  by  Sir  John  Easthope  and  other  bankers, 
who  had  cashed  them.  In  some  of  Place's  books  which  were 
lold  to  Josiah  Parkes,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  British 
Museum,  Chartist  cheques  may  possibly  still  be  seen.    At  the 

'  Kr.  Hamej  inibniii  me  that  he  was  not  liberated  on  bail  from  Warwick 
Gtol  imtil  the  creoing  of  the  fires. 
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same  time  these  Chartists  were  neidier  mercenary  nor  tfaitor^ 
They  did  not  take  thetmoney  to  betray  their  own  cause,  nor  for 
their  personal  use,  but  to  defray  the  expenses  of  agitation  against 
the  Whigs,  who  had  treated  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  as  Lord  SaUsbmy 
and  Mr.  Balfour  afterwards  treated  Mr.  O'Brien.  There  was  no 
contempt  or  hatred  within  the  limits  of  not  sacrificing  prindpb 
which  was  not  justifiable  agcinst  them. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

d  KNAVE  WHO   WANTED  LESSONS  IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

(1840.) 

SocH  a  one  was  my  first  pupil.  No  phrase  of  indignation 
occurs  to  me  adequate  to  describe  my  impressions  of  him. 

In  1839  we  were  living  in  our  first  house,  in  the  Sandpits, 
Birmingham.  It  was  on  the  verge  of  the  town  then.  A  bright, 
fresh  aspect  of  verdure  lay  before  the  window.  A  little  speaking, 
a  little  teaching,  a  little  secretar)rehip  work,  alternately  or 
altogether,  produced  very  little  income  for  home.  My  wife 
cultivated  a  small  bed  of  mustard  and  cress  under  the  window, 
which,  with  bread,  served  for  a  meal  when  there  was  nothing 
else.  She  was  always  bright  and  reticent  to  her  neighbours, 
hut  a  butcher*s  wife  next  door,  observing  little  was  bought  from 
them,  thought  things  were  not  flourishing,  and  would  sometimes 
bring  a  cup  of  porter  to  the  gate,  and  ask,  in  a  friendly  way, 
her  pale-faced  neighbour  to  take  a  little  with  her,  not  assuming 
there  was  need  for  it,  and  not  knowing  how  to  offer  anything 
else. 

One  morning  in  January,  a  portly,  respectable-looking  gentle- 
nun  dressed  in  drab,  whom  I  at  first  took  for  a  farmer,  knocked 
at  the  door  and  asked  "  whether  he  was  rightly  informed  that 
he  could  have  lessons  in  mathematics  there."  He  did  not  say 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  informed,  and  I  was  too  glad  of  the 
inquiry  being  made  to  ask  him.  He  was  told  that  "  if  he  wished 
uxtmction  in  Euclid  he  could  have  lessons  from  one  to  two 
boon  every  morning  at  a  moderate  rate."  He  said,  "That 
*oiikl  do,"  and  arranged  to  come  next  day.    Nothing  frirther 
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WIS  said  as  to  terms,  as  anything  he  might  think  reisoiuhle  i 
was  worth  my  while  to  accept 

Firing  was  very  scant  in  the  house,  but  the  grate  was  made  a 
cheerful  as  possible-^the  table  arranged,  and  diagram  materia 
put  ready.  For  five  days  this  unknown  visitor  came  ead 
morning.  He  paid  attention,  was  inquiring,  and  seemei 
interested,  but  paid  nothing.  Afraid,  by  pressing  him  for  pay 
ment  too  soon,  of  losing  a  pupil  I  so  much  needed,  I  did  no 
ask  him.  The  next  week  he  repeated  his  visits.  My  wife,  wb 
was  always  far  more  discerning  than  I  was,  said,  '^  That  mai 
does  not  intend  to  pay."  To  me  it  was  inconceivable.  I  hai 
taught,  as  an  assistant  in  a  school,  all  day  for  los.  a  week  an 
my  dinner,  and  for  los.  6d.  a  week  without  my  dinner,  but 
had  always  been  paid.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  second  weel 
I  remarked  that  "  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  pay  me  for  th 
lessons  so  far."  The  drab  fiend  started  up,  took  his  hat,  an 
said  "  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  anything.  I  had  made  no  bai 
gain  as  to  terms,  and  he  was  not  bound  to  give  anything.'*  Anc 
after  opening  the  door,  he  turned  round  to  say — ^*'  Young  mai 
let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Never  do  anything  for  anybod 
unless  you  know  you  will  be  paid  for  it.  If  you  follow  thi 
rule — and  I  can  see  you  need  it — you  will  gain  a  great  dca 
more  than  you  have  now  lost  by  giving  lessons  to  me."  M 
contempt  and  indignation  had  but  one  expression — a  desire  t 
knock  the  moralizing  knave  down  ;  but  he  was  a  much  mor 
powerful  man  than  I.  A  woman  seldom  stands  calculatin 
whether  a  thing  can  be  done.  If  it  ought  to  be  done  sb 
generally  docs  it,  and  my  wife  would  have  driven  th 
treacherous  student  into  the  streets  with  a  chair  had  she  nc 
remembered  that  the  loss  of  it  was  more  than  she  could  aflbr 
for  breaking  the  knave's  head.  It  occurred  to  me  when  it  wi 
too  late  that  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  cami 
and  I  could  no  more  sue  him  than  I  could  a  thief  who  ha 
made  tracks  and  left  no  address. 

What  was  the  didactic  scoundreKs  object  in  coming  to  m 
(lo4jr  I  could  never  nuke  out — probably  to  discover  what  m 
opinions  were,  as  I  had  been  engaged  by  the  Mechanics*  Intt 
tution,  which  had  many  clerical  enemies.  But  I  might  hav 
been  a  curate  for  an ythint;  my  pupil  could  make  out,  for  I  y 
Pauline  believer  who  spoke  of  personal  views  "  out  of  i 
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Neverthdess,  the  rascal's  "rule"  was  worth  remembering. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  me  had  I  regarded  it  with  limita- 
tknt,  though  it  is  a  rule  that  would  often  lead  to  selfishness  and 
mcinness.  I  have  walked  hundreds  of  miles  to  speak  for 
nothing,  when  I  knew  I  should  have  nothing.  I  have  executed 
hnQdreds  of  commissions,  paying  cost  as  well  as  giving  labour, 
when  those  who  wanted  the  work  done  could  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  they  any  idea  it  was  necessary. 
I  never  suggested  it,  lest  it  should  be  thought  I  wanted  to  make 
t  profit  out  of  a  public  service.  The  fault  was  mine  in  two 
ways :  first,  I  liked  being  useful,  and  that  encouraged  persons  to 
give  me  opportunities  ;  secondly,  I  could  do  nothing  by  halves, 
I  did  what  I  undertook  as  thoroughly  as  I  could,  and  incurred 
cost  and  time,  never  intended  or  thought  of  by  others. 

Persons  more  wary  than  myself,  I  could  see,  when  asked  to  do 
things  made  skilful  evasions.  "  They  knew  nothing  of  the  facts 
yon  might  ask  them  for.  They  knew  not  where  to  refer  to  them. 
They  had  forgotten  the  details.  They  did  not  know  who  had 
them  in  mind.  An  engagement  they  could  not  forego  prevented 
them  giving  time  to  the  thing  asked  of  them.  They  had  no 
influence.  They  knew  no  one  who  could  aid  in  the  work.' 
What  is  always  more  successful,  they  threw  doubts  on  the  good 
of  doing  anything,  which  took  the  heart  out  of  the  inquirer. 
Such  answers  are  at  times  real,  but  oftener  I  knew  them  to  be 
given  by  persons  who  simply  saw  no  prospect  of  return  for  the 
trouble  proposed  to  them.  I  never  studied  the  art  of  doing 
nothing  when  something  ought  to  be  done.  This  world  would 
be  a  cold  and  shabby  world  in  which  nobody  did  anything 
unless  assured  of  being  paid  for  it.  I  have  always  been  a  rich 
nun  in  the  satisfaction  I  have  had  in  what  I  have  done.  Still, 
I  might  have  been  reasonably  rich  in  another  sense,  had  I  made 
out,  in  cases  of  service  beyond  my  means,  a  small  bill  of  costs, 
and  collected  it.  Now  I  can  see  I  ought  to  have  done  it,  since 
others  suffered  for  my  scrupulousness. 

Nevertheless,  to  this  day  I  have  hated  the  drab  knave — as 
Cobbett  did  the  "  lame  fiend  "  Talle)rrand,  who  came  to  him  for 
lessons — who  first  advised  me  to  take  special  care  of  my  own 
interests,  and  for  years  after  I  was  accustomed  to  look  in  police 
offices  and  assize  courts,  expecting  and  desiring  to  catch  sight  of 
the  rascal  at  the  bar,  where  I  hope  and  believe  he  must  have 
»mvcd — though  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  it. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  ROLL-CALL  OF  IMPRISONED  FRIENDS. 

(1840-1890.) 

Ip  the  reader  knew  how  many  of  my  friends  have  been  im- 
prisoned, or  have  come  to  a  worse  end,  suspicion  would  arise  ai 
to  the  prudence  of  proceeding  further  in  my  narrative.  If  no 
proof  of  such  assertion  is  frivcn,  it  may  seem  pretentiousness  to 
make  it ;  if  it  be  substantiated,  it  may  be  said  that  I  present  a 
sort  of  Newgate  Calendar  of  my  friends,  whereas  the  list  of  their 
names  is  mainly  a  roll-call  of  honourable  penalties  incurred 
in  the  service  of  scxiety.  To  some  I  nuy  recur  in  separate 
chapters. 

The  most  illustrious  were  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  Garibaldi 
had  known  imprisonment  and  torture.  From  youth  to  mature 
af;e  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  peril  ;  his  dap  passed  in 
battle,  in  flight,  in  exile,  in  want,  in  adventure,  and  in  the  face 
of  death  by  flood  and  field.  Mazzini,  greater  than  Garibaldi, 
as  his  .sword  had  been  blind  had  not  the  pen  of  Mazzini  given 
it  eyes,  underwent  vicissitudes  of  which  imprisonment  was  the 
least  forlorn  and  perilous.  Mazzini  was  not  merely  the  great 
ilcvisor  of  action  on  behalf  of  liberty,  but  the  inspirer  of  paUic 
passion  which  made  Italian  Unity  possible.  His  life  was  sought 
in  three  nations.  Only  an  Italian  could  have  kept  his  head  on 
liis  shoulders  under  such  a  fierce,  organized,  imperial,  protracted 
competition  for  it. 

Alberto  Mario,  the  hu;^band  of  Jessie  Meriton  White,  was 
several  times  in  lulian  prisons,  an  intrepid  soldier  and  Repub- 
lican leader.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Garibaldi,  by  whose  side 
he  fought  in   his   most  adventurous  campaigns,  and  was  a 
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Mlknt  disciple  of  MazzinL  He  was  an  orator  as  well  as  a 
loldicr.  Handsome,  enthusiastici  and  incorruptiblei  he  ezerdsed 
jmmeDse  influence. 

Omnif  who,  like  Garibaldi,  had  a  passion  for  fatal  enterprises, 
m  bdmuled.  Pierri,  without  having  any  such  passion,  perished 
m  the  same  way.  Rudio  only  escaped  the  headsman's  axe,  it 
*M  said,  by  belying  his  colleagues.  Bottesini  was  one  day 
called  upon  to  play  at  the  Tuileries,  when  Count  Bacdocchi, 
Mister  of  Ceremonies  to  Napoleon  HI.,  examined  his  double 
kss  to  see  whether  it  contained  Orsini  bombs.  Orsini  headless 
was  a  terror  to  despots. 

Aureiio  Saffi,  second  Triumvir  with  Mazzini,  shared  the 
perils  of  the  defence  of  Rome,  and  exile  in  England.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  great  friend  in  representing  the  Republican  principle 
with  similar  refinement,  force,  and  fidelity.  In  his  later  years 
ht  was  a  professor  in  Bologna,  and  lived  amid  the  winepresses 
ukd  vineyards  of  Forli,  honoured,  as  I  found  when  last  his 
guest  there,  as  foremost  of  those  whose  intrepidity  and  devotion 
Qjntributed  to  the  freedom  of  Italy. 

I  had  friendly  and  personal  relations  with  several  eminent 
FitDchmen  who  were  in  peril  oft  for  freedom.  Dr.  Simon 
Bemud,  known,  like  Blanqui,  as  a  stormy  petrel  of  revolution 
on  cbe  Continent,  was  involved  in  the  Orsini  affair,  and  his 
name  became  noised  over  the  world.  Dr.  Bernard,  as  the  reader 
will  see,  was  in  trouble  before  he  took  refuge  in  England.  Eight 
prosecutions  had  been  instituted  against  him  ;  twice  he  had 
been  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  here  he  narrowly 
<saped  the  hangman.  Some  who  were  personally  in  contact 
vltli  him  came  to  share  his  danger. 

Ledni  Rollin  was  an  exile  here  to  escape  the  same  fate.  We 
■Iways  held  him  in  honour,  as  Mazzini  said  he  was  the  only 
Frmchman  who  sacrificed  his  political  position  for  a  country 
twt  his  own — ^namely,  for  justice  to  Italy.  I  had  the  honour  to 
defend  him  when  in  England.  Mazzini  never  ceased  to  inspire 
friendships  for  him.  Rollin  was  too  little  in  England  to  under- 
iUnd  us,  Mr.  Horace  May hew's  famous  letters  in  the  Morning 
Ckromch  on  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes  in  Lon- 
1^  mi^ed  Rollin  into  the  belief  that  England  was  played  out. 
He  WIS  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  speeches  of  Tory  orators 
m  Farliamenti  who  were  always  saying,  when  any  measure  of 
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reform  was  proposed,  that  the  British  Constitution  wi 
exploded,  and  that  the  sun  of  England  was  going  down  fio 
ever.  He  did  not  know  that  the  Tories  are  the  professionj 
defamers  of  the  land.  During  more  than  half  a  century,  to  m 
knowledge,  the  sun  of  England  has  set  for  ever  every  jpeir,  an 
has  always  turned  up  again  in  the  next  spring.  These  whims 
cal  predictions  so  bewildered  Ledru  Rollin  that  he  published 
book  on  the  *'  Decadence  of  England,"  which  caused  him  la 
of  prestige  among  us.  He  never  observed  that  England  ha 
still  vitality,  since  it  was  able  to  protect  him  against  the  wrat 
of  the  emperor  of  his  own  land,  who  would  have  pursued  hii 
here  had  he  dared. 

Louis  Blanc  I  knew  during  all  the  years  of  his  exile,  and  wi 
invited  by  his  family  to  his  burial  in  P^re  la  Chaise.  Nest  t 
Mazzini,  he  was  master,  not  only  of  the  English  tongue,  but  c 
English  wzys  of  thought,  and  understood  the  land.  He  mad 
no  mistake  like  Ledru  Rollin.  Louis  Blanc  showed  me  origini 
records  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  amid  which  wer 
letters  stained  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  written  then 
Louis  Blanc  was  a  small  man,  but  he  was  so  entirely  a  man- 
you  never  thought  of  his  stature.  He  had  an  impressive  bck 
a  firm  mouth,  and  was  without  any  of  that  assumption  c 
manner  which  small  men  often  wear  lest  you  should  not  reoog 
nizc  their  importance.  Louis  Blanc  had  conscious  power  whid 
needed  no  assertion.  Though  he  acquired  English  staidness  r 
deportment,  his  French  fire  broke  out  in  platform  speech.  H 
was  the  greatest  expositor  of  Kepublicani^m,  democratic  an 
srxial,  of  his  day.  When  Louis  Blanc  was  first  an  exile  hen 
he  was  not  credited  with  the  fine  qualities  he  possessed,  whid 
became  app.irent  in  the  protracted  years  of  exile.  Scventee 
years  after  the  Presidential  treachery  of  1 852,  the  electors  c 
the  Seine,  Marseilles,  and  other  places  besought  him  to  n 
appear  in  Parliament,  but  he  would  take  no  oath  of  allegianc 
to  the  L^surper.  He  answered,  "The  distinction  of  Repal 
licani^m  is  infltxibility  of  principles — its  love  of  the  atraigl 
hue  —  its  solicitude  for  human  dignity,  and  its  passion  fc 
equality.**  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  take  Cb 
oath,  he  remarked,  '*The  oath,  it  is  said,  is  an  idle  formalit] 
Let  us  not  repeat  this  word  too  often,  if  we  desire  to  raise  lb 
standard  of  public  morality.    There  is  one  man,  the  Emperoi 
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who  his  oonadered  it  a  '  mere  formality/  and  France  knows 
vfaat  has  come  of  that."  Louis  Blanc  added,  "A  noble 
ounple  is  an  oc/."  St.  Just  said, ''  Those  who  do  nothing  are 
itroog  ''—when  action  is  dishonour.  Louis  Blanc  remained  an 
aile  until  the  fall  of  the  emperor. 

Louis  Blanc  had  a  brother,  Charles,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  M.  Pailleron,  who  succeeded  him,  thus 
described  both  :— 

"Charles  was  exuberant,  passionate,  even  violent ;  but  easily 
lesignedy  amiable  at  bottom,  and  above  everything  good — a 
reed,  painted  like  iron.  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  was  gentle, 
hunbley  timid,  polite,  almost  obsequious ;  yet  beneath  this 
mild  exterior  tenacious,  resolute,  rebellious — ^iron,  painted  so  as 
to  resemble  a  reed." 

Of  Carlo  de  Rudio  and  his  troubles  I  have  written  in  another 
diapter.  He  set  himself  forth  as  "  Count "  de  Rudio,  but  if  he 
were  a  count,  his  education  had  been  neglected. 

Victor  Schoelcher,  a  stormy  exile  upon  whom  the  French 
Emperor  tried  to  lay  hands,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Rtasoner  office,  and  a  frequent  subscriber  to  our  insurgent 
hnds.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  strange  experience, 
lod  in  his  day  had  rendered  the  State  important  service.  After 
the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  Schoelcher  returned  to 
France,  and  was  accorded  the  dignity  of  a  Senator.  There  are 
pretentious  friends  of  the  advance  of  society  who,  when  they 
cazmot  do  what  they  would,  do  nothing.  Schoelcher,  when  he 
ooold  not  do  all  he  wished,  di<i  what  he  could. 

Ulric  de  Fonvielle,  my  friend  and  sometime  host,  accom- 
panied Victor  Noir  on  a  visit  to  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon,  who 
thot  Victor  Noir  dead,  and  fired  twice  at  Ulric  de  Fonvielle.  A 
very  uncivil  gentleman  was  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon.  Wilfrid 
de  Fonvielle,  an  elder  brother  of  Ulric,  and  I  have  been  friends 
fcr  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  another  stormy  petrel  of  the 
Kevolution,  both  on  land  and  in  the  air,  being  an  adventurous 
UUoonist  at  the  siege  of  Paris — distinguished  for  intrepidity 
tad  volcanic  ardour,  and  as  a  barricadist,  a  journalist|  a  man  of 
•oeoce,  and  author  of  notable  books. 

The  brothers  Redus  have  both  been  in  peril  and  prison  as 
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philosophical  anarchists.  To  Elie  Reclus,  because  it  had  valued 
memories  for  him,  I  gave  a  fine  copy  of  the  only  portrait  of 
Robert  Owen  in  which  that  famous  social  philosopher  ap- 
peared as  a  gentleman — an  aspect  belonging  to  him  whidi 
all  other  engravings  of  him  mbsed.  Reclus,  in  his  last  letter 
to  me,  said  :— 

*'  My  dear  Friend, — I  went  to  the  Congresses  of  LausaniM 
and  Geneva,  where  I  saw  your  name  in  the  hotel  Gibbon  dea 
Bergues,  but  not  your  person.  Afterwards  I  stayed  in  Auvergne, 
and  now  I  must,  in  three  or  four  days  hence,  be  in  Normandy. 
If  you  were  here  on  the  15th,  I  might  still  have  the  joy  of 
seeing  you.  My  brother  Elisce,  whom  I  expect  daily  from  a 
tour  in  the  Pyrenees,  will  be  here,  and,  I  daresay,  you  will  1000 
become  friends  together.  I  write  to  MM.  Bewsdeley  and  Henry 
Schmahl,  who  are  earnest  co-operators,  announcing  to  then 
your  visit,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  of  some  ser\'ice  to  yoo.  At 
the  Crddit  au  Travail,  rue  Baillet  3  (behind  St.  Germain 
TAuxerrois,  near  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli),  the  accountant,  Mr. 
Joseph  Gaud,  will  be  apprised  of  your  arrival." 

Felix  Pyat  I  never  saw,  though  I  was  his  publisher.  He 
could  never  have  kept  his  head  upon  his  shoulders  in  France, 
and  I  incurred  the  risk  of  imprisonment  in  defending  his  right 
to  use  his  head  in  Enf^land  by  publishing,  in  the  face  of  prose- 
cution, his  **  Letter  on  Parliament  and  the  Press.*' 

Martin  Nadaud  was  a  Parisian  workman  who  came  to  Eng- 
land for  security.  His  intelligence,  integrity,  and  manlinca 
won  for  him  the  esteem  of  Mazzini.  He  worked  at  his  trade  ia 
England,  still  j^ivin^  his  spare  time  to  promoting  freedom  bath 
in  France  and  Italy.  I  f>>und  him  in  18. So  holding  a  permanent 
citliee  in  thf.-  French  Parliament  House,  of  which  he  was  a 
incmlxT,  always  tiuc  to  his  order — the  honest  Order  of 
Industry. 

Alcxanilcr  Ilerzen,  the  acco:nplishrd  Russian  who  sent  the 
Kohkol  (the  Bell)  through  the  dominions  of  the  Car,  had  Idk 
Russia  for  good  reasons.  We  met  first  at  Southampton,  where 
he  was  seeking  information,  which  I  gave  him,  whete  the 
niLCting  would  take  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  between  Geri* 
baldi  and  Mazzini. 
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A  greater  than  Herzen  was  Karl  Blind,  whom  I  have  still 
the  pleasure  to  count  among  my  friends.  Before  he  did  us  the 
honour  to  reside  in  England,  now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  he 
hid  had  terrible  trials,  experiencing  casemate  incarceration. 
Since  then  his  name  is  known  in  every  nation  and  in  every 
literature  where  the  lovers  of  freedom  breathe. 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Arnold  Ruge,  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament, 
who  escaped  to  us  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Blum,  the  bookseller, 
who  was  shot.  He  resided  many  years  in  Brighton,  and  I  had 
die  honour  to  publish  a  work  which  he  wrote  for  me. 

The  giant  Bakounine,  who  had  fled  from  Russian  prisons,  was 
in  oft  visitor  at  Fleet  Street. 

Heinzen  was  another  Russian  propagandist,  familiar  with  the 
interior  of  a  fortress,  who  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  I^easoner 
oflioe.  He  afterwards  went  to  America,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  determined  pamphlets  on  insurgency,  displaying  power 
and  originality.  One  published  in  Chicago  bore  the  unpleasant 
title  of  "  Murder  and  Liberty." 

Prince  Krapotkin  is  the  most  accomplished  anarchist,  save 
the  Recluses,  whom  I  have  known.  No  one  who  does  not  know 
the  prince  can  imagine  how  bright,  ardent,  wise,  and  human  he 
is.  But  the  impression  his  writings  give  you  is  that  his  many 
attainments  are  tempered  by  dynamite.  Prince  Krapotin  is 
femiliar  with  prisons  :  still  he  neither  swerves  nor  fears. 

Wilhelm  Weitling  was  a  German  Communist.  His  **  Gospel 
of  Poor  Sinners  "  was  a  book  of  force  and  original  thought.  He 
aid  he  learned  English  from  two  works  of  mine  (''  Practical 
Gnmnur "  and  "  Public  Speaking ")  when  first  an  exile  in 
England.  At  some  expense,  I  had  his  speeches  translated  and 
printed  in  the  Movement  when  he  first  spoke  in  London,  and 
thinking  to  serve  him  by  enabling  him  to  send  copies  to 
America,  where  he  was  going,  I  presented  him  with  some.  He, 
hoircver,  violently  resented  the  act  as  a  great  affront,  thinking 
1  assumed  that  he  had  the  vanity  to  diffuse  his  own  speeches. 
He  first  taught  me  that  foreigners  were  apt  to  be  alien  in  mind 
as  well  as  race,  until  naturalized  by  intercourse  and  knowledge. 
He  came  to  England  with  the  reputation  of  a  "  dangerous 
Communist."  His  liking  of  prison  life  in  Germany  did  not 
grow  by  what  it  fed  upon  ;  so  he,  in  1848,  tried  London  for  a 
change,  being  expelled  from  Switzerland  at  the  instigation  of 
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the  German  Government.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  our 
Street  Institution  in  London  (held  by  disciples  of  Robert  0 
he  said  what  was  new  then,  and  is  not  yet  old — that  ^ 
will  neither  be  equality  nor  justice  so  long  as  those  who  li 
are  poorer  than  those  who  govern."  Wilhelm  Weitling 
bom  at  Magdeburg  in  1808,  and  died  in  America  in  187 1, 
was  the  first  after  Baboeuf  who  gave  to  Socialism  a  figl 
policy,  and  his  proceedings  and  apostolic  advocacy 
anxiously  watched  by  various  European  Governments.  In 
he  formed  the  '*  League  of  the  Proscribed."  This  was  foU 
by  a  "  League  of  the  Just/'  a  less  happy  and  more  preten 
title  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders.  Weitling  was  the  leader  d 
League  when  he  came  to  England.  With  all  his  public  mrd 
he  followed  his  own  industry  for  subsistence.  He  came  on< 
to  make  my  wife  a  dress,  and  I  remember  how  surpriscc 
was  to  be  asked  to  take  off  her  gown  that  he  might 
accurately  make  the  measurement.  Men  dressmakers  and 
German  customs  were  unknown  to  us.  Weitling  edit 
journal  in  1841  in  which  he  advocated  the  formation  of  \ 
operative  society.  Politics  was  with  him  a  means  to  a  1 
end. 

Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  kadcr,  acquired  more  ra 
than  Blanc  a  wonderful  mastery  of  English,  but  he  1 
understood,  any  more  than  Garibaldi,  our  illogical  freedoi 
the  mysteries  of  our  political  constitution.  I  published  a 
of  the  Mag}*ar  orator,  made  for  me  by  Signor  Bezzi,  and  c 
editions  of  Kossuth's  speeches.  Kossuth  would  have  been 
on  sight  had  the  Austrians  got  sight  of  him.  Ko5suth*a 
like  Garibaldi's  Anita,  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  fl 
Though  less  inflexible  than  Mazzini  or  Blanc,  and  thong 
entered  into  political  relations  with  the  French  Usurper, 
UMS  not  to  be  tru:>tcd  on  his  word  any  more  than  his  oatl 
Kussuth  ^ave  proof  of  integrity  when  peril  menaced  him. 
^cntTaI>,  Bern  and  Kemetty,  adopted  the  Mahomedan  fait 
the  sake  of  Ottoman  protection.  Kos>uth  bravely  refused.  ! 
when  an  exile  in  England,  lived  near  me,  a  little  off  the  Ei 
Koad,  and  I  used  to  meet  him  as  he  walked  where  BoUvai 
walked  before  him,  on  the  broad  pavement  that  runs  thr 
Euston  Square.  Kossuth  had  studied  EngliJi  in  the 
treu  of  Buda.     No  orator  ever  spoke  in  a  foreign  lo 
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with  the  effect  with  which  he  spoke  in  England.  His  ideas 
were  is  remarkable  as  his  manner,  and  were  an  addition  to  our 
knowledge,  as  Toulmin  Smith  and  Professor  F.  W.  Newman 
testified. 

Francis  Pulzsky,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  under  the 
Kossuth  Government,  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  the 
Anstrians.  His  youngest  son,  who  wore  a  picturesque 
Hungarian  dress  at  evening  parties,  which  well  became  his 
handsome  hxx,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  my  house  while  a 
student  at  the  London  University.  Once  or  twice  I  dined  with 
Us  father,  who  showed  me  six  or  seven  iron-clasped  chests,  con- 
taining the  Royal  jewels  and  the  Hungarian  crown,  which  he 
lad  with  him  in  an  upper  room  of  his  house  at  Highgate 
(the  second  or  third  house  at  the  bottom  of  Swain's  Lane). 
Madame  Ptilzsky  was  a  remarkably  small,  gentle  lady,  and  you 
wondered  that  her  sons  should  be  men  of  fine  stature.  We 
oooversed  at  table  upon  the  noble  moderation  of  the  French 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  in  not  executing  those  who  would 
liavc  executed  them  had  they  been  victors.  The  Usurper 
who,  by  the  leniency  of  Republicans  came  into  power, 
made  short  work  with  the  Republicans,  and  shot  and  trans- 
ported them  by  thousands.  Madame  Pulzsky  had  seen  so  many 
of  her  friends  destroyed  that  she  distrusted  the  policy  of 
kniency,  and  said  to  me,  **  Mr.  Holyoake,  if  we  come  into 
power  again,  we  will  cut  all  the  throats  we  spared  before !  " 
The  energy  with  which  this  was  said  by  so  gentle  a  lady  was 
very  impressive.  I  contented  myself  by  answering  that 
kniency  did  fail  sometimes,  and  so  did  relentlessness,  but  I 
believed  that  in  the  long  run  the  cause  of  liberty  gains  more 
by  pardon  than  by  death. 

Among  leaders  of  opinion  whom  I  knew  who  incurred  peril 
in  America,  the  chief  was  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  dragged 
thioogh  Boston  streets  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  mayor  to  save  him  being  lynched.  In  1 879 1  had 
pride  in  speaking  in  Stacey  Hall  on  the  platform  from  which  he 
was  pulled  down.  Mr.  Quincy,  the  son  of  the  mayor  who  saved 
Garrison,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Garrison  lived  to  find  himself 
boooured  in  two  worlds — in  America,  and  on  this  "  aged  "  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  at  a  public  breakfast 
given  to  Garrison,  and  Mr.  Bright  made  the  most  eloquent  of 
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all  the  brief  speeches  I  ever  heard  from  him,  and  read  a  pas&a] 
from  the  New  Testament  as  I  have  never  heard  it  read  befo 
or  since— -comparing  the  persecutions  of  Garrison  with  those 
the  Apostles.  About  1850-2,  he  published  in  the  Ltberaiow 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  against  me.  But  Lloyd  Garrisc 
was  incapable  of  being  mean  or  unfair,  and  published  a  rep 
from  his  valued  correspondent,  Edward  Search.  Harriet  &Ia 
tineau  was  also  a  reader  of  the  Liberator^  and  as  soon  at  si 
saw  the  Linton  letter  she  wrote  a  most  generous  vindicati< 
of  me^which  was  her  custom  towards  any  friend  whom  si 
knew  to  be  unjustly  assailed. 

Others  who  were  not  hanged  came,  like  Garrison,  near  to  ! 
and  deserve  regard  when  they  knowingly  took  that  risk  for  tl 
service  of  the  unfriended  slave,  as  Harriet  Marti ncau  did  whi 
in  America.  Men  shrank  from  the  peril  she  incurred,  thoof 
men  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  her  defence.  To  prevci 
danger  to  them,  she  forewent  journeys  she  contemplated,  as  hi 
death  was  arranged  for  her  on  her  way.  Had  the  peril  bc« 
hers  alone,  she  would  never  have  drawn  back. 

Not  less  did  George  Thompson  risk  death.  Of  him  I  htm 
Lord  Brougham  say  **  he  had  the  most  persuasive  voice  of  at 
orator  he  ever  listened  to."  And  his  competent  testimony  w 
confirmed  by  all  who  heard  Thompson.  On  his  two  first  visi 
to  America,  speaking  for  the  slave,  he  was  hunted  to  1 
"hanged  on  a  sour  applc-trcc."  On  his  third  visit  he  dwe 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Scth  Hunt,  at  his  home  under  Moui 
Holyokc.  He  slept  in  the  **  Prophet's  Chamber,"  where  othe 
in  peril  had  slept  before  ;  and  which  in  happier  dap  I  had  tl 
honour  to  occupy.  Hut  were  I  to  mention  all  my  friends  wl 
Miccdurcd  the  liiiiitid  and  condemned,  T  mu.-t  include  he 
certain  Engli.Oimen,  Colonel  Hinton,  of  Washington  ;  Mr.  V 
H.  Ashurst  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooper,  of  Non»-ich  ;  Major  Evans  Be! 
and  many  others.  George  Thompson  afterwards  became  M.l 
for  the  Tower  Hanikts.  Had  his  personal  fortune  enabled  hi: 
to  remain  in  the  Hou«e  of  Commons,  he  would  ha\*e  becon 
einiiicni  there.  ^Tr.  F.  W.  Che^son,  who  continued  throuf 
ari'Jlhcr  gcncTuti  n  tlif*  •^jiiie  in-ble  exerti*>n*  on  behalf  of  tl 
oppressed  and  unfrieruied  in  many  nations,  married  Mr.  Thorn] 
S4in*s  daughter. 

Since  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  whose  tragic  story  has  bee 
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writtea  by  Harriet  Martineau  in  ^  The  Hour  and  the  Man," 
dwre  has  been  no  nobler  champion  of  the  coloured  race  than 
Rtdeiic  Douglas.  He  was  bom  under  sentence — the  dread 
lentence  of  slavery — a  doom  of  lifelong  imprisonment  without 
hope  of  ending.  When  wandering  homeless  at  night  about 
iWiai  no  minister  would  open  his  doors  to  the  slave  (though 
Douglas  was  himself  a  preadier),  when  a  passenger  told  him  to 
knock  at  Colonel  Robert  IngersoU's  gate,  and  he  would  find 
didter  and  welcome  under  the  generous  heretic's  roof.  It  was 
m  Ingersoll's  house  that  I  spent  my  first  evening  with  the  noble 
dave,  who  was  then  Provost  Marshal  of  Washington.  The 
cokmel  produced  his  choicest  champagne  to  celebrate  the  event. 
It  is  told  in  the  annals  of  slavery,  that  when  Douglas  was 
Uttiled  and  hissed  on  the  platform  by  slave-owners,  he  paused, 
nd  then  said,  "  Yes,  a  hiss  is  what  you  always  hear  when  the 
witers  of  truth  drop  on  the  fires  of  hell."  This  saying  is  also 
iKribed  to  Clay,  another  orator  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave  ; 
bat  it  shows  the  quality  of  Douglas  on  the  platform  that  the 
ipkodid  retort  should  be  related  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ENGUSH  AND  IRISH  AGITA  TORS  WHO  GA  VE  TROUBLE 
TO  JURIES  AND  JUDGES. 

(1840-1890.) 

Thb  reader  will  observe  that  some  names  are  mentioned  only 
incidentally,  and  others  at  more  Icnj^h.  Some  described  here 
briefly  are  in  other  chapters  further  mentioned. 

Another  friend  whom  I  knew,  bearing  a  memorable  name^ 
Leigh  Hunt — was  imprisoned,  as  all  the  world  knows,  for  his 
boldness  in  reminding  a  certain  Royal  personage  that  personal 
morality  would  be  as  useful  in  those  of  high  as  in  those  of 
humble  station.  Lei^^h  Hunt*s  career  was  before  my  time,  but 
I  had  the  honour  to  know  him  in  his  later  years,  and  still  read 
with  pride  a  published  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me.  From 
his  earlier  years  to  his  clobing  day,  he  never  swerved  from  the 
perilous  principle  of  saying  what  he  thought  right  and  knew  to 
be  useful,  regardless  of  that  cowardly  policy  of  waiting  on  public 
opinion  until  the  right  thing  can  be  done  safely. 

Madame  J^ie  White  Mario  was  the  first  distinguished  plat- 
form speaker  among  kngiisnwomcn.  When  she  first  spoke  on 
Italian  quc^^tions,  women  had  not  spoken  in  public  with  the 
view  of  influencing  81.116  affairs.  Madame  Mario  wmi  more 
than  Miss  Nightingale  at  Scutari  ;  she  went  with  Garibaldi'i 
expedition  and  rc><.-ucd  the  wounded  under  fire.  She  was  im- 
prisoned in  Genoa  five  months  in  i>^57.  in  Fcrrara  where  Tasao 
was  incarcerated,  and  in  Rome.  As  well  as  aiding  by  her 
intrepid  services  the  cause  of  Italy «  »he  wrote  vindicatory  Bvci 
of  the  di«tingui<ihcd  herr>es  wh')>e  names  before  all  ochcTh 
represent  the  unity  of  thiit   wondrous  land.    She  t(dd  meat 
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Lendintra  that,  should  a  war  arise  between  England  and  Italy, 
^  had  become  so  much  Italian  that  she  could  not  live  and  see 
Italy  suffer ;  yet  she  was  at  the  same  time  English  at  heart, 
and  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  her  native  land  should 
fafl.  Therefore,  should  war  occur,  she  should  apply  at  St. 
Peter's  Gate  for  some  retreat  in  his  dominions.  Madame 
Mario  has  published  works  of  authority  on  the  lives  of  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  Dr.  Bertani,  and  others.  It  was  "  To  Miss  J.  Meri- 
ton  White ''  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  addressed  the  following 
letter,  which  caused  great  disquietude  in  the  Tuileries.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Atlas  newspaper  under  the  intrepid  editorship 
rfMr.  Henry  J.  Slack:— 

"  At  the  present  time  I  have  only  One  Hundred  Pounds  of 
ready  money  at  my  disposal,  and  am  never  likely  to  have  so 
much  in  future.  C>f  this,  I  transmit  Five  to  you,  towards  '  the 
^Kqmntton  of  10,000  Muskets  to  be  given  to  the  First  Italian 
Prmnce  which  shall  rise!  The  remaining  ;^9S,  I  reserve  for 
the  Family  of  the  First  Patriot  who  asserts  the  dignity  and 
performs  the  duty  of  tyrannicide.  Abject  men  have  cried  out 
against  me  for  my  commendation  of  this  Virtue,  the  highest  of 
which  a  man  is  capable,  and  now  the  most  imperative.  Is  it 
not  an  absurdity  to  remind  us  that  usurpers  will  rise  up  afresh  ? 
Do  not  all  transgressors  ?  And  must  we  therefore  lay  aside 
the  terrors  of  chastisement,  or  give  a  Ticket  of  Leave  to 
the  most  atrocious  criminals  ?  Shall  the  laws  be  subverted, 
*nd  we  be  told  that  we  act  against  them,  or  without  their 
sanction,  when  none  are  left  us,  and  when  guided  by  Eternal 
Justice  we  smite  down  the  subvertor  ?  Three  or  four  blows, 
instantaneous  and  simultaneous,  may  save  the  world  many 
years  of  war  and  degradation.  If  it  is  unsafe  to  rob  a  Citizen, 
shall  It  be  safe  to  rob  a  People  ?  " 

Before  enumerating  political  advocates  in  England,  insurgent 
puMisherg  claim  notice  who,  in  a  sense,  made  the  advocates 
that  they  were,  and  created  for  them  their  auditors.  Foremost 
<Qiong  them— greatest,  most  determined  and  impassable  of 
thm  all — was  Richard  Carlile,  my  friend  and  adviser  at  my 
^n^tiial  at'Gloucester,  and  who^d  himself  been  imprisoned 
Mnc  years  and  fcur  "monthsT  In  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
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Biop'aphy/'  \  have  written  Cmrlile'i  life.  Acts  of  defiance  g 
the  evil  Governments  of  his  day,  in  which  Carltle  persisted 
had  been  visited  by  a  long  term  of  transportation!  as  happenei 
to  Muir  and  Palmer.  It  was  Carlile's  intrepid  publicaiiop  c 
prohibited  books  wh»<?h  yttibl^'^^^fid  t**^  freedom  of  the  prcst  L 
\    ^j^gland. 

Next  to  him,  and  contemporaneous  with  him,  was  Henr 
Hethfiriogton.  The  first  time  I  spoke  at  a  graveside  was  a 
Kensal  Green,  when  Hetherington  was  buried  amid  a  concoun 
of  2,000  persons.  The  Times  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of 
band  ''  who  were  familiar  with  the  inside  of  every  gaol  in  th 
kingdom."  Hetherington  made  no  parade,  no  defiance,  bu 
was  immovable.  He  did  for  th^  yp^tamp^j  prpM  what  Cau-lil 
did  for  Freethought  works.  A  disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  Hethci 
ington  was  always  for  reason ;  but  he  had  the  courage  of  reasoc 
which  he  was  capable  of  infusing  into  others — for  500  person 
were  imprisoned  for  selling  his  unstamped  papers.  He  defence 
t^ad^'^Alons  when  they  were  illegal^  and  had  the  merit  c 
defining  the  policy  which  co-operative  advocates  of  profit 
sharing  labour  have  maintained  since. 

rjtfe^^^  James  Watson  was  my  first  publibher.  He  was  imprisone 
^c*VCTll  tfiWCS  for  his  persistence  in  publishing  prohibited  book 
and  newspapers.  Between  Watson  and  Hethermgton  a  remarh 
able  friendship  existed.  Both  published  some  earlier  works  fo 
me,  but  neither  would  publish  without  understanding  that  i 
was  consistent  with  the  business  interest  of  the  other  that  h 
should  do  it. 

^  Tol^n  Cleave  incurred   imprisonment.     He  was  a  roCum! 

i^^  energetic,  Radical  publisher,  and  was  the  third  of  the  trio  c 

news  vendors  who^c  names  were  known  in  every  town  ao 
village  in  the  three  kingdoms — '*  Hetherington,  Watson,  an 
Ckavc."  Henry  Vincent  married  Clcave's  daughter.  Cleav 
dill  not  give  others  an  impression  that  he  had  a  passion  fo 
li-k  ;  but  Watbun  and  Hetherington,  whenever  peril  came  t 
•  •:her>  which  they  ought  to  share,  placed  themselves  at  oooe  ii 
jy  the  fr«>Mt  rank  of  jeopardy. 
%t^  Abel  Heywood,  in  earlier  years,  published  a  work  far  OM 

^  The  name  of  Hey  wood  in  the  provinces  was  as  famous  as  thi 

of  Hetherington  in  London.     Heywood  was  imprisoned  far  th 
sale  of  unstamped  publications.    He  was  afterwards  llafor  c 
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Fi  ftod  the  Queen  was  dissuaded  from  visiting  the 
%  during  his  mayondty  as  she  intended,  by  those  who 
neoted  his  stead£ut  and  honourable  defence  of  public  liberty : 
dMDg^,  had  her  Majesty  known  it,  it  was  a  reason  why  she 
Aould  have  done  honour  to  a  mayoralty  held  by  one  whose 
lervioes  reflected  distinction  on  her  rdgn. 

One  of  my  earliest  friends  in  Birmingham  was  John  Collins, 
s  Birmingham  local  preacher,  whose  hand  I  held  as  a  boy  when 
ve  walked  tc^ether  to  Harbome,  a  village  four  miles  from 
Bfrmingham,  where  he  went  to  preach  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  to 
tadi  m  the  Sunday  School  the  little  I  knew.  He  was  im- 1 
prisoned  one  year  in  Warwick  Gaol  for  making  speeches  on  \ 
bdialf  of  Chartism. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  at  whose  grave  I  afterwards  spoke,  jS^ 
WM  William  'Lowt^    He  was  imprisoned  also  one  year  at  the  ^^^"^^ 
vne  time  as  Collins,  and  in  the  same  gaol.    They  were  both 
what  was  known  in  their  days  as  ''  Moral  Force  ^'  Chartists;  in 
contradistinction  to  "  Ph)rsical  Force  "  aglutors.    in  tftose  days 
toere  was  only  a  middle-class  suttrage,  composed  (as  W.  J.  Fox 
aid  in  the  House  of  Commons)  of  the  "  Worshipful  Company 
of  Ten-pound  Householders."    Moral  force  was  before  its  time 
them    Now  the  people  have  a  free  vote,  a  free  platform,  a  free  j 
press,  and  the  ballot-box — if  they  cannot  get  what  they  want  I 
without  physical  force,  they  do  not  understand  their  business.  ^ 
Lovett  and  Collins  composed  in  prison,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished, a  well-thought-out  scheme  for  the  political  education  of 
vorking-class  politicians.    (Collins,  like  Attwood,  Salt,  and 
O'Connor,  died  from  failure  of  mental  power.  ^  It  was  a  justifi- 
cation of  those  who  sought  redress  by  violence  that,  avoiding  it 
and  advocating  moral  force  alone,  they  should  be  condemned 
to  imprisonment  all  the  same. 

"Tliomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist^"  as  he  proudly  wrote  on  the  CmtH^ 
tide-page  ot  his  remarkable  poem  "  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  ' 
was  imprisoned  two  vears  in  Stafford  GaoL  During  Mty  years 
over  which  our  friendship  has  extended,  there  has  been  change 
of  conviction  in  him,  but  never  of  honest  principle.  Mr.  Cooper, 
likeminded,  exceeded  Lovett  and  Collins  in  the  political  instruc- 
tkn  of  the  people,  and  had  himself  a  passion  for  self-education 
which  has  made  his  name  eminent  by  his  attainments.  His 
oame  is  in  all  booksellers'  catalogues,  and  his  praise  is  in  all  the 
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churches.    Poem^,  novels,  essays,  sermons,  are  departments  ol 
literature  in  which  he  has  been  distinguished. 
Henry  Vincent  appeared  among  us  in  John  Frost's  daya,    1 

^*^  have  the  sword  which  Frost  wore  when  he  commenced  hia.iU- 
fated  insurrection  in  Newport!  It  was  taken  from  him  by 
Colonel  Napier.  Vincent  was  an  ardent,  inflammatory  orator, 
who  said  as  much  against  Christianity  as  against  political  op- 
pression. All  the  while  he  was  a  Christian  at  heart,  and,  like 
Thomas  Cooper,  a  greater  advocate  than  he  was  a  heretic^ 
being  a  heretic  from  indignation  rather  than  from  intellec- 
tual conviction.  Vincent's  imprisonment  was  in  Monmouth 
Gaol.  He  afterwards  was  an  occasional  preacher  in  Liberal 
Dissenting  churches,  but,  like  all  men  who  have  been  for  i 
time  on  the  other  side,  he  never  returned  again  to  the  dark 
valley  of  unseeing  faith,  but  dwelt  on  the  hills  of  orthodoxy, 
where  some  light  of  reason  falls.  He  ultimately  acquired  a 
cultivated  style  of  oratory,  and  became  a  celebrated  lectorei 
both  in  England  and  America.  His  orations,  for  the  quality  d 
his  speeches  entitled  them  to  that  term,  were  mainly  ezposatioiu 
of  political  principles.  He  married,  as  has  been  said,  the 
daughter  of  John  Cleave. 
Ernest  Jones  was  notable  alike  for  impassioned  oratory  and 

'  poetic  mspiration.    By  birth,  culture,  and  sacrifice,  he  lent  dis- 

t  inaion  to  the  Chartist  cause  he  espoused.  Thomas  Carlyle  weni 
to  see  him  through  the  bars  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confingd 
two  years.  We  never  knew  whether  Jones  was  Hanoverian  oi 
English  by  birth,  but  he  was  always  English  in  his  advocacy 
and  sympathies.  Carlyle  had  no  discernment  that  he  was  i 
man  of  genius  who  had  resigned  afBucnt  prospects  for  penurj 
and  principles,  and  who,  in  great  vicissitude,  never  turned  back. 
The  only  time  I  ever  spoke  on  Nel^n's  Monument  in  TraCalgai 
Square  was  in  cominciiiuiation  of  his  premature  death. 
Joseph  Rayner  Stephens,  the  greatest  orator  on  the  Chartid 

^  side,  was  impTisbTied  in  York  Castle.  Stephens  was  a  Tory, 
not  of  the  baser  sort  who  seek  personal  power  for  purposes  d 
political  supremacy,  but  of  the  nobler  kind  who  desire  to  s« 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  (which  they  take  themselvci 
to  be)  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  the  beCta 
contentment  of  the  people.  Stephens  was  for  the  Crown, 
but  he  was  for  the  people,  come  what  might  of  the  Crown 
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On  the  platform  he  was  a  master  of  assemblies.  Cin  conversa- 
tioo  he  excelled  all  men  I  have  known.  1  He  saw  all  that  was 
in  the  words  he  used  and  all  round  the  subject  upon  which  he 
spoke.  lEs  easy  precision  resembled  that  of  Lord  Westbury. 
(Stephens  did  vehemently  teach  armed  resistance,  not  against 
public  order,  but  against  public  wrong.)  The  Government  did 
not  see  the  distinction-*no  wonder  the  people  did  not. 

I  had  but  limited  acquaintanceship  with  Richard  Oastler,   ^> 
although  great  admiration  for  his  personal  character.    Hi  spite    ^^^ 
of  his  Toryism,  I  had  a  regard  for  him,  on  account  of  his 
humanity  and  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  factory  children. 
(l  first  knew  him  when  visiting  George  White  at  Qu^n's  Bench 
Prison,  where  Mr.  Oastler  was  also  confined. ;  Like  Joseph 
Rayner  Stephens,  his  great  colleague,  he  cared  for  throne  and  * 
bctoiy  children,  but  for  children  first  and  children  most.  ^^^^^ 

William  Fronting  Roberts,  whom  we  called  the  '*  Miners'   ^Z^ 
Attoroey-Cieneral,'' was  one  who  incurred  six  months'  imprison-     ^^ 
ment  at  Devizes  for  his  defence  of  labour.    He  was  the  terror 
of  many  a  local  Bench,  and  defended  many  a  miner  and  weaver 
who  otherwise  had  had  no  redress  or  deliverance. 

The  most  volcanic  voice  in  the  Chartist  movement  was  that  V^ 
of  G.  J.  Mantle.  When  I  was  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  at  the  Agri-  ^^ 
aJtoral  HaHj^  Islington,  in  the  Hyde-Park-railing  days,  Mill 
could  not  be  heard  far  into  the  vast  valley  of  people  there 
assembled  ;  the  outer  concourse  was  lost  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  great  hall  which  two  fierce  lights  on  the  platform 
deq)ened.  Then  Mantle  was  chosen  to  read  the  resolutions 
to  be  passed.  His  sentences  seemed  shot  from  a  culverin.  His 
throat  opened  like  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel.  No  doubt  the  jury 
heard  his  defence  long  before  (1839-40),  when  he  was  accorded  ^ 
two  years'  imprisonment  for  speeches  made  to  Hyde  Park 
Chartists.  The  judge  embellished  his  sentence  by  a  few  grace- 
hl  words  (common  among  judges,  who  are  never  political), 
saying — "  It  was  you  who  made  seditious  speeches,  and  were  a 
party  to  the  conspiracy  and  riot.  It  is  true  you  were  not  at 
the  latter  in  body,  but  your  spirit  was  there  ;  you  sounded  the 
tnmipet,  but  you  were  not  in  the  van,  and  it  is  always  so  with 
people  like  you.  You  are  a  young  man  with  a  very  voluble 
tongue  and  to  empty  head,  as  most  mob  orators  are.  I  advise 
1^  to  study  more  and  speak  less — to  know,  if  you  can  be  made 
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to  know,  that  a  boy  of  twenty-two  is  not  the  person  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  this  country." 
,^'  u  George  Julian  Harney  was  early  in  prison.  He  was  in  the 
^r^  '  heart  uf  the  Chartist  movement,  and  alwa>'s  a  picturesque  figure 
in  it.  His  fervour  of  speech  and  his  ubiquitous  activity  made 
him  widely  known  and  popular.  It  was  long  hoped  he  would 
be  the  historian  of  the  movement,  of  which  he  knew  more  than 
any  other  leader.  His  first  wife,  who  died  early,  came  from 
iMauchline.  She  was  tall,  beautiful,  and  of  high  spirit,  a  brave 
counsellor  in  all  ri?ks  and  a  rcsulute  sharer  of  any  consequences. 
Harney  was  worthy  of  the  heroic  companionship  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  possess.  His  last  publication  in  England  was 
tlie  Red  Republican^  a  title  which  admitted  of  no  mistake,  and 
he  was  the  tirst  Chartist  who  adopted  Louis  BIanc*s  niottc^* 
**The  Republic,  Democratic  and  Sotial." 
^  ^mes,  afterwards  Alderman,  Williams,  of  Sunderland,  was  a 

^^^ul^  bookseller,  printer,  and  publicist,  and  one  of  the  few  Chartist 
^  aj;itators  in  those  ardent  days  who  thought  that  politioiTpausion 

was  the  better  for  being  controlled  by  good  sense.  At  Durham 
As-Ij:tr.  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment.  Ho 
defended  himself.  The  jury  had  recommended  leniency  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  young  man.  Williams  said  he  claimed 
no  consideration  on  that  ground,  as  what  he  had  done  was  the 
result  of  calm  di  liberation.  He  only  claimed  consideration  on 
ilie  gr«>iind  of  tlie  utility  it  his  public  conduct.  Williams  was 
counted  luo  iiilt.Ilv.ctUHl  in  hi^  advc»cacy,  and  fell  below  the 
level  of  orators  of  |u^^ioll  ;^bui  at  the  bar  he  was  in  respect 
c>f  courage  far  aUive  most  of  the  men  of  pa>>ii)n,  who,  hko 
O'Connor  and  sunic  others,  denied  whaL-they  had  !>§id.  / 

Irisfi  leaders  of  El r^Iuh  political  agitation  were  daring,  ek>- 

I  i]uent,  inH[>irin:4,  impctuou^,  and  dani;erous— dangerous  bc\:auM 

they  weie  impatient,  and  impatient  here  because,  despairing  in 

their  own  land,  they  natuially  incited  insurgency  here  which 

niii^ht  lead  ti»  liberty  in  Irclarni. 

^/T  Kear^us  O'Connor,  a  man  nu-re  powerfully  built  than  0*Con- 

^  nell,  wTioiirTie  !>ucceedcd  as  a  political  advocate  in  England, 

was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  York  Castle.     O'Connor  vu 

the  most  impetuous  and  most   patient  of  all  the  tri banes  who 

ever  led  the   English  Chartists.     In  the  Northern  Star  he  let 

every  rival  speak,  and  had  the  grand  strength  of  indiftcrcncc  to 
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what  my  one  said  against  him  in  his  own  columns.  { Logic  was 
not  his  strong  point,  and  he  had  colossal  incoherence. ) 

Thomas  Ainge  Devyr,  an  energetic  and  fertile  Irish  leader  of  Ocfu  ir 
English  Chartbm,  would  have  been  imprisoned  a  long  time  by 
Lord  Abinger  had  he  not  fled  to  America.  His  bail  was 
estreated  in  his  absence. '  He  was  the  earliest  of  the  advocates 
of  land  and  landlord  reform  in  Ireland,  and  claimed,  with  some 
truthi  to  be  the  originator  of  the  land  theories  that  afterwards 
became  famous.  The  Northern  Liberator^  edited  by  him  before 
his  flight  from  Newcasue-on-iyne  to  America,  was  the  most 
readable  of  all  the  insurgent  newspapers  of  that  period. 


James  Bronterre  ffBrien,  who  excelled  all  the  Chartist  ^  5>*;u 
leaders  in  pa^on  of  speech  and  invective,  was  sentenced  to 
pine  months*  imprisonment  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes.  He  was 
the  only  Chartist  who  comprehended  fully  how  large  a  share, 
social,  financial,  and  commercial,  error  contributes  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  people.  ,  (r<  o 

For  George  White  I  had  as  much  regard  as  for  any  Irish  vvhitrO 
leader  among  the  Chartists.  He  was  so  frank,  generous,  and 
brave.  Whenever  the  early  Socialists  were  in  trouble  with 
their  theological  adversaries.  White  would  bring  up  his  "  Old 
Guard"  and  man  the  hall  during  a  debate  to  see  fair  play. 
In  one  case  in  Birmingham  they  attended  five  nights,  at 
Beardsworth  Repository,  from  seven  to  eleven  o'clock.  Though 
poor  men,  they  paid  for  their  own  admission.  CHe  said  to  me 
that  whenever  I  was  in  any  danger  of  ill-usage  on  the  platform 
I  was  to  send  him  word  and  he  would  bring  up  the  **01d 
Guard.'*  This  he  never  failed  to  do./  When  he  was  imprisoned 
in  London,  my  wife  used  to  make  pies  for  him  and  take  them 
to  him  at  the  Queen's  Bench.  They  were  very  welcome  to 
him,  as  he  always  had  a  precarious  revenue.  He  died  ulti- 
mately in  the  Infirmary  in  Sheffield,  I  have  no  doubt  dreaming 
of  pies  to  come,  for  he  was  very  desolate.  He  was  the  personi- 
fication of  energy,  physical  and  mental,  possessing  a  vigorous 
frame  and  bright  eyes,  with  a  ready,  trenchant  speech  which 
had  the  prance  of  the  war-horse  in  it,  neighing  for  battle. 

.  Ljke  other  Chartists^  he  took  money  from  the  Tories,  the  better 
to  enable  him  to  destroy  the  Whigs,  whom  he  distrusted — 

'  because  they  went  tardily  on  the  way  of  redress.    He  opposed 
the  Whigs  more  than  he  did  the  Tories,  who  never  set  out 
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that  way  at  all.  The  father  of  Lord  Cranbrook  (it  was  said 
by  Bradford  colleagues),  partly  from  kindness  to  White,  and 
otherwise  for  his  political  services,  allowed  him  many  yean  a 
small  stipend— be^es  special  aid  when  And-Com  Law  League 
meetings  required  to  be  broken  up. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

A  FURTHER  CALENDAR  OF  FRIENDS  WHOSE  FATE 
NEEDS  EXPLANATION. 

(i  840-1 890.) 

Among  the  following  inhabitants  of  the  prison-house  are  valued 
^eods  and  colleagues  of  my  own.  Others  I  knew  and  had 
certain  relations  with,  but  without  approving  or  condoning 
'^hat  they  had  done.  One  whom  I  was  bound  by  ties  of 
Mendship  to  save  if  I  could,  sent  me  a  petition  to  sign,  as  I  was 
bown  to  the  Minister  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  I 
declined,  as  the  plea  drawn  up  by  the  petitioner  justified  his  act. 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  justification,  and  could  not  ask  a 
minister  to  condone  an  offence  which  a  jury  had  recognized  as 
harmful  to  the  secular  interests  of  the  public.  At  the  same 
time  I  drew  up  another  petition  asking  for  mitigation  of  sen- 
tence on  other  grounds  which  could  fairly  be  pleaded. 

Mr.  Charles  Southwell  had  been  out  with  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  ^^'^^^ 
iirt&fj  Gpaiiisli  expedition.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1840  for 
twelve  months,  in  Bristol  Gaol,  for  an  article  in  the  Oracle  of 
^^eason,  entitled  tJie  "  Tew  Book.^  He  was  sentenced  by  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  the  "Old  Bags'"  of  Hone.  I  took  the 
Vjcant  editorship  and  came  to  a  similar  end.  Mr.  Southwell 
^  the  voungest  of  thirty-six  children,  and  was  the  liveliest  of 
them  all.  In  this  he  resembled  Bishop  Bathurst,  who  was  one 
o^_ thirty-six  children  by  the  same  father  ;  but  Charles  South- 
well resembled  the  bishop  in  no  other  particular.  Mr.  South- 
well was  for  some  time  upon  the  stage,  and  was  a  good  actor. 
He  was,  like  mjrself,  a  social  missionary  lecturing  upon  Mr. 
Owen's  system  of  society.  He  ha^  great  versatility — Infinite 
Nation,  cnivalry,   and  daring.       When   Bishop  Philpotts 
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intimidated  two  social   missionaries  into  taking  the  oath  a 

licensed  preachers  to  avoid  certain  disabilities,  I  and  Charle 

Southwell  protested  against  and  refused  to  swear  to  the  thini 

which  was  not.     On  one  occasion  he  undertook  to  deliver  > 

lecture  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  in 

terests  of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union.  He  did  lecture,  and  for  ai 

hour  and  a  half  a  large  audience  was  delighted  with  his  wii 

vivacity,  and  discursiveness.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 

I  said,  "  Why,  Southwell,  you  never  mentioned  the  subject  c 

your  lecture  !  "     He  answered,  "  Well,  I  quite  forgot  it."     S 

did  we  all  while  he  was  speaking.     He  died  in  Auckland,  \ei 

I  Zealand  ;  but  though  he  had  ceased  to  advocate  his  principle! 

'  he  maintained  them  in  his  death. 

>^tf  George  Adams  was  imprisoned  in  Gloucester  Gaol  for  pub 

iMi^;     lishing  the   Oracle  of  Reason  from  friendship  for  me,     Mn 

Harriet  Adams,  his  wife,  was  also  imprisoned  for  like  cauit 

She  was  handsome,  intelligent,  and  of  invincible  spirit.     Bptf 

,  J        died  at  WatcrlQwn.  in  America. 

J  Miss  Matilda  Rrjalfo,  at  a  time  when  persecution  in  Edin 

*'^^  burgh  prevailed,  went  from  London  to  conduct  a  small  pub 
lishing  businc-s,  thoup;h  the  previous  owner  of  the  shop  w» 
imprisoned.  She  al^)  was  sentenced  to  bc_  imprisoned  Jiucti 
d ays  (1^43)  forthcpuhlicati'»n  of  prohibited  PVet-thought  woriu 
Slie  was  confined  in  an  unclean  cell,  and  her  life  was  imperilla 
by  religious  tumult  on  her  release  on  bail.  On  her  trial  sb< 
crobs-examincd  the  witness  wi:h  good  judgment.  She  was  tok 
that  if  she  pleaded  she  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  book 
she  sold  she  micht  escape.  This  she  would  not  do.  She  wa 
instnutrd  by  her  lei;al  friends  that  there  were  serious  lega 
flaw^  in  the  pnK-ccdings  ai^ainst  her.^  She  declined  to  seel 
c-<..ipe  on  tccliiiical  ground^,  but  st-v^i  on  the  right  of  frecdon 
of  the  press  in  hone>t  criticism  and  speculation. J  She  was  ai 
remarkable  for  quiet  emirate  a*^  for  good  sense.  She  made  n< 
complaint  and  no  subini'i-it>n.  She  afterwards  became  the  wifi 
^  of  a  valued  friend  of  mine,  who,  nt  xt  to  my  brother  Austin 
was  my  mo -it  trusted  a-  i-iant  at  the  Fleet  Street  house. 
^^  Mrs.  Emma  Marijn  wa-  aiiuthcr  lady  distinguished  in  her  da] 

^^IH<  as  a  platform  speaker  on  f]iie«>iions  of  social  reform,  at  whoai 
^rave  I  spoke.  She  suffered  brief  imprisonments.  She  was  1 
handsome  woman,  of  brilliant  talent  and  courage. 
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Thomas  Finhy  was  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  I  first 
kneTTiml  He  was  of  good  presencei  intelligencei  and  devo- 
tioo  to  principle,  ^e  made  a  case  with  a  glass  frame  and  placed 
in  it  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  large  type,  open  at  a  part  which  he 
thougfafonfit  to  Ije  found  in  a  sacred  book,  and  placed  it  where  it 
amid  be  read  by  passers-by  in  a  main  street  in  Edinburgh.  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned  and  the  Bible  also.  I  have  the  copy 
ifiich  was  sent  to  me,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  Procura- 
tor-Fiscal certifying  its  legal  detention  for  blasphemy.  Finlay 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  but  was 
lentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  He  had  a  daughter 
married  to  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  agent 
for  works  I  published.  He  also  was  imprisoned  by  the  Edin- 
bargh  authorities. 

Thomas  Pooley.  the  Cornish  well-sinker,  whom  I  aided  in 
racouig  from  twenty-one  months'  imprisonment,  was  an  honest, 
mdomitable,  incoherent  man,  whose  career  the  reader  may  see 
described  in  another  chapter. 

Thomas  Paterson  was  a  young  Scotchman  who  also  went  out 
with^ir  de  Lacy  Evans  in  the  Spanish  expedition,  to  which 
Soathwell  also  belonged,  but  they  were  unknown  to  each  other 
at  that  time.  They  were  afterwards  colleagues  in  the  defence 
of  free  opinion  and  underwent  similar  imprisonment.  (^Pater- 
Boa's  chief  imprisonment  was  in  Scotland,  where  he  went  as  a 
volunteer  during  the  Edinburgh  prosecutions,  being  imprisoned 
fifteen  months  in  1843.  )  While  I  was  a  stationed  lecturer  in 
Sheffield  he  lived  in  my  house  nine  months,  and  was  known  as 
my  "  curate,"  as  I  engaged  him  to  assist  me  in  the  schools  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  my  lectureship  at  the  Rockingham 
Street  Hall.  No  danger  and  no  imprisonment  intimidated  Pater- 
son. In  any  project  of  peril  in  which  I  was  concerned,  he  was 
•Iways  a  volunteer.  For  this  reason  I  remained  his  friend  until  his 
death,  which  brought  me  trouble,  as  Paterson  published  attacks 
on  friends  of  mine  from  which  I  entirely  dissented.  This  he 
did  without  my  knowing  it,  but  as  my  friendliness  with  him 
*as  known,  I  was  considered  as  concurring  in  his  opinion,  and 
thus  I  lost  friends. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Foote  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  Biblical 
Matures  not  worse  than  the  caricatures  which  theological 
^versaries  deal  in  without  reproach,  and,  indeed,  with  popular 
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approval.  Mr.  Ramsey,  an  intelligent  and  hard-workii 
pagandist,  was  imprisoned  in  like  manner  for  selling  tb 
did  what  I  could  to  induce  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  to  releas 
on  the  grounds  that,  were  they  chargeable  with  mi 
ridicule,  the  consequences  fell  upon  their  cause,  and  it 
business  of  the  State  to  protect  Freethinkers  from  the 
of  their  own  enthusiasm,  and  that,  since  Christians  were  i 
unbridled  license  to  ridicule  their  adversaries,  and  did  i 
parties  should  be  imprisoned,  or  neither. 

The  most  unjust  of  all  prosecutions  of  the  kind  was 

Edward  Truelove,  a  man  not  only  of  blameless,  but  hon 

li/e,  who  naa  t>een  a  bookseller  and  publisher  for  near!} 

century.    He  was  imprisoned  four  months  for  selling^ 

p  Dale  Owen's  little  work  on  *'  Ph>'siology  in  Relation  to  A 

•  — ^tlie  most  ascetic,  reasonably-written  of  all  pamphlets 
limitation  ot  lamilies  that  have  been  published  for  fort 
The  sensuality  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  object 
principle  of  such  works.  Mr.  Truelove,  though  of  ad 
age,  bravelv  refused  to  compromise  the  right  of  free  pub 
of  opinion^  and  SUStaingd  thg  ^r|r^iflnn■^  pf  »K^  c/-K/v^l  r^f 
Watson,  and  Hetherington. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Langley  was  a  publicist  with  whom  I  was  asi 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  had  the  passion  of  pub 
vice,  and,  like  all  who  have  it,  he  neglected  his  own  inti 
advance  it.  He  was  imprisoned  for  the  \nolation  of 
never  put  in  force  before,  and  which,  if  honestly  put  in 
tion,  would  impruk>ii  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  city  of  I 
who  are  counted  of  gocxi  commercial  fame,  and  who 
share  the  same  fate.  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Samuel 
contributed  to  a  fund  to  enable  Mr.  Langley  to  go  to  tfa 
for  a  time  when  free,  he  having  many  friends  who  knc 
a  forlorn  hope  or  struggling  cause  could  always  commj 
services  day  or  night,  near  or  far.     Indeed,  it  had  been 

*  fur  him  had  he  given  more  time  to  his  own  business  and 
the  public  cau-^c.  Mr.  Lauglcy  wa.s  one  of  the  minoi 
as  well  as  a  ready  public  speaker. 

Mr.  Swindlchur>t,  a  very  hard  worker  for  social  improi 
wai  impri5oned  in  like  manner  from  a  like  cause. 

RobertSnuthcy,  ^hj)  was  hanged  at  Maidstone,  w^j 
of  my  friend^,  but  1  wa?  an  adviser  of  hi'>,  and  endcava 
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vmi  hinu  He  killed  seven  persons,  and  was  very  deservedly 
qecoted,  I  have  known  many  who  earned  the  gallows 
in  their  effort  to  obtain  notoriety,  but  Southey  was  the  only  one 
win  ch^e  it  for  that  purpose. 

Gerald  Supple^  named  elsewhere,^  journalistic  colleague,  was 
KRtenced  to  be  hanged  for  shooting  two  persons  and  killing  the 
wrong  one,  ^  He  had  ability,  chivalry,  and  courage  worthy  of 
Ins  country.    He  came  from  Dublin. 

Rudolph  Herzel  was  a  tall,  thoughtful-looking  secretary  to  a 
Secular  Society  at  Leeds.  Ardent,  intelligent,  enthusiastic, 
demoted,  alwa3rs  ready  to  go  to  the  front,  he  offered  himself  to 
lie  to  serve  on  any  forlorn  hope,  in  conspiracy  or  battle.  I  de- 
<£j]«l  to  dispose  of  any  man's  life,  and  did  no  more  on  his 
itquest  than  inform  him  where  conflict  was  impending,  but  the 
dioic^  of  entering  upon  it  must  be  his  own.  He  afterwards  went 
tot  during  the  Italian  war,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  by  me. 

One  whom  I  do  not  name,  but  who  had  many  claims  on  my 
r^ard,  got  involved  in  the  unwise  defence  of  some  persons, 
naknown  to  me,  in  serious  railway  robberies.  I  have  no  doubt 
te  acted  from  some  mistaken  sense  of  justice,  and  wrote  a 
kttcr  intimidatory  of  the  authorities  who  were  investigating 
the  robberies,  with  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
cemed.  One  morning  I  saw  in  The  Times  a  lithographed  letter 
with  an  offer  of  ;^300  reward  for  discovery  of  the  writer.  I 
bcw  at  a  glance  who  he  was  and  remonstrated  with  him.  He 
trete,  with  a  fearless  defiance  natural  to  him,  saying,  he  knew 
I  Deeded  money,  and  that  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to  give  infer- 
Diationasto  the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and  he  not  only  should 
Mt  reproach  me,  but  be  glad  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  me.  My 
iasireT  was  that  I  never  took  blood-money,  especially  that  of 
^e  I  had  treated  as  a  friend.  He  was  imprisoned  several  times 
subsequently,  but  never  on  that  or  any  similar  account,  and 
sotnetimes  from  causes  creditable  to  him.  A  curious  thing 
tenured  in  connection  with  the  letter  referred  to.  Having  to  go 
to  Scotland  I  took  his  self-inculpating  letter  and  a  copy  of  The 
Times  containing  the  hthograph  letter  with  me,  intending  to 
gH'e  both  to  him.  I  never  removed  them  from  my  trunk. 
Some  days  after  my  arrival  at  my  destination  I  sought  them, 
^t  they,  alas  !  were  not  there.  In  what  way  they  could  have 
^  abstracted  or  lost  I  never  could  make  out.     My  anxiety 
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lest  they  had  fallen  into  dangerous  hands  was  very  great.  Whal 
became  of  them  I  never  knew.  Fortunately  nothing  resulted 
from  their  loss. 

Now,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  to  justify  my  assertioa  thai 
I  have  had  so  many  questionable  friends  that  the  reader  might 
feel  reasonable  alarm  at  continuing  the  perusal  of  thes^  pages 
In  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters  I  have  enumerated  sixty 
eight  persons  in  wfiom  ihe  "State  Tbolc  personal  interesf.  Ii 
enumerating  those  who  were  hanged,  I  have  said^  nothing  o 
others  who,  in  the  opinion  of  confident,  if  not  competent 
observers,  ought  to  have  ended  that  way.  But  every  man  whc 
had  knowledge  of  public  affairs  knows  a  great  number  of  then 
also.  I  have  confined  myself,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  thosi 
who  nobly  incurred  peril.  In  my  memory  are  many  mon 
whom,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  mention  ;  but  I  have  cited  enougl 
to  prove  my  intimation  that  I  am  a  person  of  su^picioiH 
acquaintances.  But  it  is  a  good  ruleTir'aiitdbiography,  as  in  de 
bate,  to  state  your  case,  clear  your  case,  prove  your  case,  and 
then  cease.  To  do  more  is  to  weary  the  reader,  and  that  il 
the  prime  crime  a  writer  can  commit. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  SOCIAL  IDEAS  IN  ENGLAND. 

(1841-1858.) 

Havino  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  concerned  in  the 
advocacy  of  Robert  Owen's  "  New  Views  of  Society,"  which 
attracted  a  band  of  adherents  when  first  announced,  I  think  it 
is  relevant  that  I  should  give  some  account  of  this  class  of  social 
ideas. 

Just  as  Thomas  Paine  was  the  founder  of  political  ideas  ' 
amonfsr  the  people  of  England,  Robert  Owen  was  also  the 
tounder  of  social  ideas  among  them.  He  who  first  conceives  a 
new  Idea  has  merit  and  distinction  ;  but  he  is  the  founder  of  it 
who  puts  it  into  the  minds  of  men  by  proving  its  practicability. 
Mr.  Owen  did  this  at  New  Lanark,  and  convinced  numerous 
persons  that  the  improvement  of  society  was  possible  by  wise 
niaterial  means.  There  were  social  ideas  in  England  before 
the  days  of  Owen,  as  there  were  political  ideas  before  the  days 
of  Paine  ;  but  Owen  gave  social  ideas  form  and  force.  His 
passion  was  the  organization  of  labour,  and  to  cover  the  land 
with  self-supporting  cities  of  industry,  in  which  well-devised 
material  condition  should  render  ethical  life  possible,  in  which 
labour  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  done  by  machinery,  and 
^uation,  recreation,  and  competence  should  be  enjoyed  by  all. 
Instead  of  communities  working  for  the  world,  they  should 
work  for  themselves,  and  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  fruit  of 
their  labour  ;  and  commerce  should  be  an  exchange  of  surplus 
wealth,  and  not  a  necessity  of  existence.  All  this  Owen  believed 
to  be  practicable.  At  New  Lanark  he  virtually  or  indirectly  sup- 
plied to  his  workpeople,  with  splendid  munificence  and  practical 
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judgment,  all  the  conditions  which  gave  dignity  to  labour. 
KxcL'pting  by  God  in  of  Guise,  no  workmen  have  ever  been  so 
well  treated,  instructed,  3nd  cared  for  as  at  New  Lanark. 

Co-operation  as  a  form  of  social  amelioration  and  of  profit 
existed  in  an  intermittent  way  befure  New  Lanark  ;  but  it  was 
the  advantages  of  the  stores  Owen  incited  that  was  the  be::inn;ng 
of  working-cla^s  co-operation.  His  followers  intended  the  store 
to  be  a  means  of  raiding  the  industrious  class,  but  many  think 
of  it  now  merely  a-^  a  means  of  serving  themselves.  Still,  the 
nobler  portion)  arc  true  to  the  eailier  ideal  of  dividing  profits  in 
store  and  wurk-hop,  r.f  rendering  the  members  self-helping, 
intelligent,  honest,  and  ge!ier.'U^,  and  abating,  if  not  superseding 
competition  and  meanness. 

During  all  the  discussii.:><  upon  Mr.  Owen's  views  I  do  not 
remember  notice  being  t  a  lien  of  Thomas  Holtroft,  the  actor, 
whf)  might  have  been  cited  as  a  precursor  (»f  Mr.  Oiven.  Hoi- 
croft,  mostly  self-tau<;ht,  familiar  with  hardship,  vicissitude, and 
adventure,  became  an  auth'>r,  actor,  and  play  writer  of  distinc- 
tion. He  expre^sed  views  nf  remarkable  similarity  to  those  i-f 
Owen.  Holcri'ft  was  a  fri»  nd  of  p^lilical  and  mural  improve- 
ment, but  he  wi-!ied  it  to  he  gradual  and  ratioiial.  U>.au*e  hj 
belie ve^i  no  other  cjiuld  be  effect ual.  He  dephired  all  provoca- 
tion and  invective.  All  that  he  wished  was  the  free  and  di^- 
pa--iina:e  di-c;i--i  ^n  nt  the  ;;reat  principles  relating  to  human 
iiapiune>s,  tru-ti:i^  to  the  p'»\ver  of  reason  to  make  itself  heard. 
not  d'lubting  the  n-ult.  He  believed  the  truth  had  a  natural 
superiority  (jVit  eirur,  if  truth  cuuld  only  be  stated  ;  that  if 
once  di-LovcTi  i  it  rmi-t,  being  left  to  it-elf,  ><». -ti  >pread  and 
triumpli.  "  .M\.:\"  li.-  -.;id,  "  liu  n.ii  bixome  what  by  nature 
tluy  are  mean!  t-i  b-  .  ^\\\  wha!  si^iely  makes  them." 

At. tor-.  a:ia:t  \\  -wx  li.  ir  piutt^-inn,  are  mostly  idealess  :  and 
till  few  «1j  .  a*  ■  t.i;  able  ul  interi -t  in  human  alTairs  outride  llsj 
sVi  ■.  are  n;  ■  :1.  -  •  lirnil  (*f  their  popularity  that  they  arc  a*. 
qn:  ^  ■.  :r.  i.I'rii  •  ii:>t  r\  ii  :it,  t-- «.  riwuti^nal  ideas,  fNvt  so  HuS- 
ti-tt.  Wli-  n  it  u.i-  i!.i  •::•  I'U-  t'»  have  independent  the->]L»g:cal 
or  vivial  <»j»i:ii  in^.  hi-  w.i  as  h  .1-1  a^  Owen  at  a  later  day.^  He 
c!:  i  n»t  crueal  tii.it  lu  w.i-  a  Nice-^arian.  He  was  one  of  a 
ft  w  in-.rali'!-  wJt.  l.<  k  a  ih.tpL!  In  ^Tar^^art-l  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  with  a  \i- w  t<>  f<'u:>>l  x\\  Lihieal  Churi.h.  One  of  liift 
iayings  wa^  ihi^  :  "The  only  enemy  I  encounter  is  error,  and 
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that  with  no  weapon  but  words.  My  constant  theme  has 
been, '  Let  error  be  taught,  not  whipped.'  "  Owen  but  j)ut 
this  philosophy  into  a  system,  and  based  public  agitation  upon 
tne  uoicroit  principle.  Owen's  habit  of  mind  and  principle 
are  there  expressed.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  famous  address  to 
the  Glasgow  University  in  1825,  declared  the  same  principle 
when  he  said  no  man  was  any  more  answerable  for  his 
belief  than  for  the  height  of  his  stature  or  the  colour  of  his 
hair.  Brougham,  being  a  life-long  friend  of  Owen,  had  often 
heard  this  from  him.    Holcroft  was  born  174S,  died  1809. 

Robert  Owen  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  at  once 
Tory  and  revolutionary.  He  held  with  the  government  of  the 
few,  but,  i^eing  a  philanthropist,  he  meant  that  the  government 
of  the  few  should  be  the  government  of  the  good.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  he,  like  Burke,  was  incapable  of  conceiving  the 
existence  of  good  social  arrangements  apart  from  kings  and 
courts.  It  may  be  said  that  he  never  thought  upon  the  subject. 
He  found  power  in  their  hands,  and  he  went  to  them  to  exer- 
cise it  in  the  interests  of  his  "  system."  He  was  conservative 
as  respected  their  power,  but  conservative  of  nothing  else.  He 
would  revolutionize  both  religion  and  society — indeed,  clear 
the  world  out  of  the  way — to  make  room  for  his  "  new  views." 
He  visited  the  chief  courts  of  Europe.  Because  nothing  im  • 
mediately  came  of  it,  it  was  said  he  was  not  believed  in.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  he  was  believed  in.  He  was  listened  to 
because  he  proposed  that  crowned  heads  should  introduce  his 
system  into  their  states,  urging  that  it  would  ensure  content- 
ment and  material  comfort  among  their  people,  and  by  giving 
rulers  the  control  and  patronage  of  social  life,  would  secure 
them  in  their  dignity, 

Owen's  fine  temper  was  owing  to  his  principle.  He  always 
thought  of  the  xmseen  chain  which  links  every  man  to  his 
destiny.  His  fine  manners  were  owing  to  natural  self-posses- 
sion and  to  his  observation.  When  a  youth  behind  Mr. 
McGuffog's  counter  at  Stamford,  the  chief  draper's  shop  in  the 
town,  he  "  watched  the  manners  and  studied  the  characters  of 
the  nobility  when  they  were  under  the  least  restraint."  It 
"ever  fell  to  me  to  entertain  manv  eminent  men^  even  by 
^dent ;  but  the  first  was  Robert  Owen.  His  object  was  to  meet 
»  professor  and  some  young  students  at  the  London  University. 
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Two  of  them  were  Mr.  Percy  Greg  and  Mr.  Michael  Fo&ter, 
both  of  whom  afterwards  became  eminent.  There  M-ere  some 
publicists  present,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Birch,  author  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophy and  Religion  of  Shakspeare,"  all  good  conversationalists. 
Mr.  Owen  was  the  best  talker  of  the  party.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  they  deferred  to  him,  or  submitted  to  him,  becau.se  of  his 
ai;e  and  public  career  ;  but  he  displayed  more  variety  and 
vivacity  than  they.  He  spoke  naturally  as  one  who  had 
authority.  But  his  courtesy  was  never  suspended  by  his 
earnestness.  Owen,  being  a  Welshman,  had  all  the  fervour 
and  pertinacity,  without  the  impelu«i>ity  of  his  race.  Though 
he  had  made  his  own  fortune  by  insight  and  energy,  his  fine 
manners  came  by  irL-tincl.  He  was  i'Ucce.s^ively  a  draper's 
counterman,  a  clerk,  a  manager,  a  trader  and  manufacturer  ; 
but  he  kept  him -elf  free  from  the  hurry  and  unrest  of  manner 
which  the  eagerness  of  «^ain  and  the  ?'ilicitudc  of  lo>s,  impart  to 
the  commercial  cla-s,  and  whith  mark  the  diiTerenee  b<.t_WL en 
their  manners  and  th(»e  of  gent U men.  Tliere  are  b-lh  sorts 
in  the  Hou?e  (if  Ci>mnn  n-.  As  a  rule,  you  knew  on  si^ht  the 
members  who  liave  made  tluir  own  fortunes  If  yr  u  accost 
thtm,  they  are  apt  to  start  a>  tli"U';h  they  were  arii-:«.d.  An 
interview  is  an  enep-achnieiu.  Tiiey  k\o  not  conceal  that  ihcy 
are  thin ki up;  of  their  time  as  tluy  answer  you.  They  l'>ok  at 
their  mitiuici  as  thi-u^h  tluy  \itre  hians,  and  only  part  with 
them  if  tluy  are  likely  to  hiar  inter«.st.  Tlure  are  buMnt«>i 
men  in  Parliament  wiioare  buin  uiih  the  in>tinct  of  progress 
without  hurry.     But  they  are  the  exeei>li«)n. 

A  gentleman  has  no  master,  and  \>  neither  driven  wot  hurxits 
as  though  lie  had  some  <»ne  to  <»bev.  .Mr.  Owen  had  thi>  charm 
of  repose.  (He  had  a  clear  and  abiding  conceptiitn  that  wwa 
had  no  >ub-lan:ial  inleii  ^t  in  btii  g  base  ;  and  that  wiun  thtv 
Were  base,  it  wa^  an  inlrin.-ie  nii-t^.iiune  ari-:-.^  Ii^m  inherited 
tendency, or  aiLjuired  imniconta-.  t  \\\\\\  untoward  circumstances  } 
Tlii**  bi!:rf  ina-ie  hi;n  jn'ii!i»  v.  itli  dili  ir.e^ly  ;  but  di'^honc-ty 
nivtr  blindt  !  him  n<>r  ini;>  •  '  !  \\\  n  h:tn.  He  nuKi  see  a« 
far  int.)  a  i.  "i-  a-  a".  !m  ;  j  1!:  i^  rv  of  0^-.  irwhurut «.  of 
heu  lily  an'l  cmurn  !.;•  e  iv^-  !.::!i  .1  l»i  v  to  chaia(.ter.  Miss 
Marliii«  ail  liail  fiecjiunl  \i  r-  ti  tij  \\\  M\\r!i,  who,  slic  said, 
••alwavM  inten-ti- 1  !:•  t  I'v  I'  t.iv!  ■.::  r:  !  ili*  i!!i;Wu.>s.  \^\ 
bcncvoh;uuLaudj-Lu;iii:»JS  nianriiii  w  :;'.d  nia!.e  him  the  m^>st 
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popular  man  in  England  if  he  coiild  but  distinguish  between 
•Mcmon  ana  argument,  and  refrain  from  wearying  his  friends 
with  his  monotonous  doctrine."  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  some 
Weisnmcn  tfllti  If  fCflited  m  argument  and  they  admit  the 
refutation  to  be  conclusive,  their  previous  conviction  returns  to 
diem,  and  they  reassert  it  as  though  it  had  never  been  an- 
iwered.  I  observed  this  in  Welshmen  in  America,  where  there 
is  no  market  for  abandoned  ideas,  and  no  time  for  returning  to 
errors.  Mr.  Owen  had  this  recurrency  of  anterior  ideas,  but 
in  him  it  seemed  earnestness  rather  than  mere  iteration, 
^eades,  it  was  consistency  in  mm,  seeing  that  Jie  never  thought 
cnfyfti^tion  nf  his  viftwa  pnsftih1#>^  and  never  met  with  it. 

Because  he  insisted  on  these  fkr-reaching  principles,  which 
were  sufficient  to  recast  the  social  policy  of  the  nation,  he  was 
dgcribed  disparaginglv  as  "a  man  of  one  idga."  I  never  shared 
this  objection  to  persons  of  one  idea,  having  known  so  m_any 
who  had  none.  Many  people  have  but  fragments  of  ideas,  and 
no  complete  conception  of  any. 

Mr.  Owen's  fault  was  that  he  repeated  his  great  idea  in  the  li 
same  words.  It  is  variety  of  statement  of  the  same  thing — if  () 
there  be  truth  in  it — which  conquers  conviction. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

FURTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHl 
OF  NEW  LANARK. 

(1841-1858.) 

NfR.  OwFN*s  sense  of  fame  lay  in  his  ideas.  Theyfonnod 
world  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  he  thought  others  who  saw  the 
would  be  as  enchanted  as  he  was.  But  others  did  not  see  tha 
and  he  took  no  adequate  means  to  enable  them  to  see  thei 
Fames  Mill  an(^  Francis  Place  T€tv]^A  hU  famnti<  "  F.«ay-^  1 
jhe  Fnrm.irinn  of  Character;^  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  jp  tl 
6rst  Xapolcon.  Mr.  Owen  published  nothing  else  so  strikii 
or  vigorous.  Yet  he  could  speak  on  the  platform  impressive 
and  with  a  dignity  and  force  which  commanded  the  admintii 
of  cultivated  adversaries. 

Like  Turner,  Owen  had  an  earlier  and  a  Ut^f  T^^'^flTT  ^ 
memoirs — never  completed — were  written  apparently  wh« 
Robert  FultonV  death  was  recent.  They  have  incidentt  b 
toric  surprises,  and  the  charm  of  genuine  autobiography  ;  b 
when  he  wrote  of  his  principles,  he  lacked  altogether  Cobbct 
faculty  of  **  talking  with  the  pen."  which  is  the  source  of  litera 
engagingness.  It  was  said  of  Montaigne  that  '*  his  senteDC 
were  vascular  and  alive,  and  if  you  pricked  them  they  Ued 
If  you  pricked  Mr.  Owen*s,  when  he  wrote  on  his  "  SyrteoB 
ycu  lost  your  needle  in  the  wool.  He  had  the  altruistic  fcrvo 
as  strongly  as  Comte,  but  Owen  was  without  the  artistic  imtk 
of  style,  wliieh  sees  an  inapt  word  as  a  false  tint  in  a  picture 
as  an  error  in  drawing. 

His  **  Lectures  on  Marriage  "  he  permitted  to  be  printed  in 
notc-talcvr's  unskilful  terms,  and  did  not  a>rrect  tnem,  wliii 
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subjected  him  and  his  adherents  also  to  misapprehension. 
Everybody  knows  that  love  must  always  be  free,  and,  if  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  is  generally  ready  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  choice.  People  will  put  up  with  the  ills  they  bring 
upon  themsdves,  but  will  resent  happiness  proposed  by  others ; 
just  as  a  nation  will  be  more  content  with  the  bad  government 
of  their  own  contriving  than  they  will  be  under  better  laws  ^f^ 
imposed  upon  them  by  foreigners.  Polygamous  relations  are  ^k^^^  , 
inynsistent  with  delicacy  or  refinementT  Miscellaneousness  ^'^*< 
a^  love  are  incompatible  terms.  Love  is  an  absolute  pre- 
terence.  Mr.  Uwen  regardedTifection  as  essential  to  chastity  ; 
but  his  deprecation  of  priestly  marriages  set  many  against  mar- 
riage itseli.  This  was  owing  more  to  the  newness  of  his  doc- 
trine  in  those  days,  which  led  t6  misconception  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  was  wilfully  perverted  by  others.  He  claimed  for 
tie  poor  facilities  of  divorce  equal  to  those  accorded  to  the  rich.  * 
To  some  extent  this  has  been  conceded  by  law,  which  has 
tended  to  increase  marriage  by  rendering  it  less  a  terror.  The 
new  liberty  produced  license,  as  all  new  liberty  does  ;  yet  tlTe 
license  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  ii berry,  nor  upon  those  who 
located  it  :  but  upon  the  reaction  from  unlimited  bondage. 

Owen's  philantnropy  was  owing  to  nis  principles.  Whether 
wealth  is  acquired  by  chance  or  fraud — as  a  good  deal  of  wealth 
is— or  owing  to  inheritance  without  merit,  or  to  greater  capa- 
city than  other  men  have,  it  is  alike  the  gift  of  destiny,  and  Mr. 
Owen  held  that  those  less  fortunate  should  be  assisted  to  im- 
provement in  their  condition  by  the  favourites  of  fate.  Seeing 
that  every  man  would  be  better  than  he  is  were  his  condition 
in  life  devised  for  his  betterment,  Owen^s  advice  was  not  to 
bate  men,  but  to  change  the  system  which  makes  them  what 
they  are  or  keeps  them  from  moral  advancement.  For  these 
reasons  he  was  against  all  attempts  at  improvement  by  violence 
Force  was  not  reformation.  In  his  mind  reason  and  better 
social  arrangements  were  the  only  remedy.  ' 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  1  sent  to  Mr.  Uwen  (he  being  then  in 
America)  a  copy  of  my  first  book  on  his  social  philosophy,  and 
^e  method  of  stating  it  on  the  platform.  It  was  entitled 
"Rationalism,"  treated  from  an  Individualist  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Owen's  party  were  then  known  as  "  Rational  Religionists." 
Solicitous  of  the  opinion  01  tne  master,  1  asked  him,  in  case  he 
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approved  of  ity  to  please  to  tell  me  so,  and  permit  mc  to  sty 
_  ^     In  1848,  he  being  again  in  England.  I  sent  him  a  further 
copy,  as  possibly  the  other  never  reached  him.     He  kindly 
altered  as  lollows  : — 

"  Cox's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street, 

'' March  li,  184R. 
**  My  dkar  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  note,  papers,  and 
book,  which  came  here  last  night  only,  although  your  note  is 
dated  3rd  inst.  I  am  just  now  overwhelmed  with  most  im- 
portant public  business,  which  will  more  than  occupy  e\'cry 
moment  of  my  time  until  I  return  from  Paris.  As  soon  as  I 
shall  have  leisure  for  both  reading  and  study,  I  will  attend  to 
your  '  Rationalism,'  and  give  my  opinion  of  it. 
**  Yours,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Very  truly  and  affectionately, 

"  RoBT.  Owen. 
"  P.S. — Keep  up  the  type  of  the  first  500  copies  "  [alluding 
to  a  work  I  was  printing  for  him]. 

Always  intent  on  the  diffusion  of  his  views,  I  conclude  he 
never  found  time  to  give  me  the  opinion  I  stmght.  "^ 

In  another  letter  he  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  petition  from  him.  I  do  not  possess 
any  letter  in  which  he  referred  to  the  opinion  he  promised  to 
give  me  ;  but  I  inferred  from  his  continued  friend>hip  that  he 
did  not  much  dissent  from  what  I  had  said  in  **  Rationalism,** 
or  he  would  have  made  time  to  do  so  ;  for  when,  in  a  proof  of 
an  article  I  had  sent  him  (he  contributed  several  X,o\ixzIi£asoner 
I  was  then  editing),  his  sharp  eye  detected  the  words  •'  miscr>', 
prfKlucin;;  tircumslanco/*  he  deMred  me  to  tell  the  printer  to 
remove  the  comma  and  put  a  hyphen  in  its  pla4.e.that  it  might 
It. id  "misery-producing  circumstances."  On  one  occasion  he 
lull!  /"  10  scrip  in  the  Fleet  Sticet  house. 

Ill  1H47.  Mr.  Owen  wa-*  a  l  audi  date  for  the  rcpres^-ntati'm  of 
NLuyit  bone.  Tlie  principles  he  offered  to  adv4>catc  arc  notable 
III  day,  as  showing  how  well  he  under>tood  the  political  needs 
of  the  natitin,  and  how  much  ho  was  in  advance  of  his  timcs:-^ 

I.  A  graduated  property  tax  equal  to  the  national  expendi- 
ture. 
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1  The  abolition  of  all  other  taxes. 

3.  No  taxation  without  representation. 

4.  Free  trade  with  all  the  world. 

5.  National  education  for  all  who  desire  it. 

6.  National  beneficial  employment  for  all  who  require  it. 

7.  Full  and  complete  freedom  of  religion  under  every  name 
by  which  men  may  call  themselves. 

S.  A  national  circulating  medium,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  Parliament,  that  could  be  increased  or  diminished  as  I  *X' 
wealth  for  circuhition  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  that  should  I 
be,  by  its  ample  security,  unchangeable  in  its  value. 

9.  National  military  training  for  all  male  children  in  schools, 
that  the  country  may  be  protected  against  foreign  invasion, 
without  the  present  heavy  permanent  military  expenditure. 

Mr.  Owen  was  afterwards  a  candidate  for  the  Citv  of  London. 
I,  being  a  freeman,  was  one  of  his  nominators,  and  attended  at 
the  Guildhall,  at  his  request,  to  propose  or  second  him  on  the 
day  of  election. 

For  many  weeks  I  published  an  advertisement  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millennium  in  1855.  This  I  continued  at 
his  request  until  March  2Sth.  But  up  to  quarter  day  no  sign 
of  it  appeared.  I  received  payment  for  the  advertisement  in 
the  Reasoner^  which,  had  I  believed  the  Millennium  was  so 
near,  I  should  not  have  taken.  ^ 
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I  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

•,  n/£   OIVEN  FAMILY. 

^        Mr.  Owkn  had  three  sons  who  had  distinction  in  thcii 
/'  One  was  cmpioyca   Dy  tne    united  states   Uovcrnmeii 

^-     geological  survey  of  territories,  another  fought  in  the  wa£« 
l^y  Rebellion,  and  died  by  injudiciously  tasting  embalming  \ 

brought  to  him  for  analysis.  Robert  Dale,  his  eldest  son, 
to  be  United  States  Minister  at  Naples,  and  delighted 
Bomba  with  spiritual  stances  until  Garibaldi  swept  the  t 
and  the  spirits  away.  The  ministcr*s  daughter  Rosa: 
became  Mrs.  Oliphant — a  bright  young  lady  who  wr 
singularly  wise  pamphlet  on  the  Rights  of  Women. 

American  papers,  who  best  knew  the  facts  concerning  R 
Dale  Owen,  explained  that  for  a  period  before  his  deal 
suffered  from  excitement  of  the  5ram,  ascribed  to  over  wo 
his  youth.  He  was,  from  his  youth  up  war  J,  a  man  of  a^ 
moral  courap;e,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he~maintaine( 
reputation  of  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  deceived  by  the  Spii 
Katie  King,  he  published  a  card  and  said  so,  and  wi 
people  not  to  believe  what  he  had  said  about  that  faadn 
impostor.  A  man  of  less  courage  would  have  said  nothti; 
the  hope  that  the  public  would  the  sooner  forget  it.  It  is 
now,  that  spiritism  did  not  affect  his  mind;  his  min3 
afTcctcd  biioiSLJl<:_  pr*-**<^"^^*^  8**^^  rings  to  feminine  »| 
Towards  the  end  of  his  days  he  fancied  himself  the~Xfarqt; 
Breadalbaiie,  and  proposed  coming  over  to  Scotland  to 
posscj^ion  of  his  estates.  He  had  a  great  scheme  for  reca 
the  art  of  war  by  raiding  armies  of  gentlemen  only,  and 
posed  himself  to  go  to  the  then  raging  East  and  settle  tl 
there  on  a  very  superior  plan.     He  believed  himself  in  pc 
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sioo  of  extraordinary  powers  of  riding  and  fighting,  and  had  a 
Dumber  of  amusing  illusions.  But  he  was  not  a  common  mad- 
man; he  was  mad  like  a  philosopher^he  had  a  picturesque 
insanity.  After  he  had  charmed  his  friends  by  his  odd  specula- 
tions, he  would  spend  a  few  days  in  analj/'zing  them,  and 
wondering  how  they  arose  in  his  mind.  He  very  coolly  and 
d^filUjLdissfitf  ed  his  own  crazes.  The  activity  of  the  braii? 
had  become  at  times  incontrollable  ;  still  his  was  a  very  superior 
kind  of  aberration.  In  politics,  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  not  a 
force  so  much  as  an  ornament,  and  never  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  his  youth  in  bemg  a  leader  of  men.  In  his  Freethought 
writings  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  finish  of 
ttpmsion^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PARCEL   LEFT  AT  THE 
''MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN''  OFFICE. 

(1841.) 

When  a  book  was  issued  some  years  ajjo  in  London,  in  defence 
of  small  families,  it  bore  a  disagreeable  title,  and  I  suggested  to 
the  author  that  ** Elements  of  Social  Science"  would  be  a 
better  one,  which  he  adopted.  Afterwards  Prof.  Newman 
pointed  out  in  his  ds  a  ruing  way,  in  letters  to  the  Reasomer^ 
that  the  author's  dt^ciriiie  included  a  principle  which  would 
lead  to  evil :  as  it  implied  that  reduction  might  be  a  physio- 
li^f^ical  necc-iity.  The  merciful  aim  of  the  work  was  so  far 
frustrated  by  its  excculi<»n.  To  any  similar  work  the  objection 
rnadc  by  me  related  solely^ toTts  cxj)res>M"n  Tliis  I  made  dear 
in  the  book  "  Jnhn  btuart  Mill,  z^  the  \Vt»rking  Classes  knew 
him."  On  a  (juostion  j-urh  as  family  limitation,  delicacy  of 
phra^^e  anil  p'li  ity  of  ta-te  are  everything.  They  arc  thcmseh-cs 
^afegua^ds  of  morality.  iMMjii^hneirS  <tf  thought,  coarseneii  of 
ilhi^tratiuii,  <,tLttr  froiii  acts  of  the  lii^hot  prudence  and  repel 
JM-t'.ii  <if  atti^i^iiii^y  >(.Tious  attention . 

Nation-,  as  well  as  perNon>,  are  on  some  ^ubjcLts  compara- 
tively wiiliDUt  the  >e!i»«e  <«f  ta-te.  Joseph  Barker,  whom  many 
readers  kn-»w,  \va>  entirely  deficient  in  it.  In  his  first  book, 
"  Memoir^  ot  :i  Man/*  he  ^^avc  incredible  ant  I  unquotable 
in-taiK*-^  of  it,  and  lI  c  where  al^o.  AnKrii.aM-,  as  a  rule,  are 
f.ir  le^s  riticent  on  (!i»n:e  :ic  quc-^ti'M!*  than  Englishmen. 
Sci)tl.uid  is  notable  in  the  ^ame  way  ;  I  have  heard  at  public 
a*-<^emblies  there  tI)ini*->  said  before  a  mixed  audience,  by 
educated  persons,  which  no  class  in  England  could  anywhere 
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be  found  to  utter.  We  have  reservation  it  b  not  well  to  dis- 
r^ard,  since  it  is  a  sentiment  of  civilization,  and  means  moral 
refinement  It  was  from  Scotland  this  subject  first  came  into 
England.  In  these  days  of  Board  schools  and  science  lectures, 
physiology  can  be  explained  to  girls,  whatever  they  need 
to  know,  by  lady  physicians.  Youths  should  be  taught  by  a 
medical  professor  in  the  same  way  ;  and  no  course  of  education 
should  be  considered  complete  until  a  series  of  select  class 
lectures  had  been  given,  so  that  domestic  knowledge  should  be 
msured  of  all  that  can  aBfect,  for  good  or  evil,  the  future  of  the 
human  race. 

In  1874-5,  I  was  engaged  in  writing  the  *'Historv  of  Co- 
operation  in  England,"  when  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
curious  episode  in  the  career  of  the  founder  of  that  system. 
'  Kobert  Owen,  finding  the  world  in  manliest  disorder,  sug- 
gested  how  it  might  be  put  straight.  Looking  at  it  with  an 
intelligent  and  benevolent  eye,  he  saw  that  crime  was  error, 
and  that  misery  was  crime — in  other  words,  that  misery  was 
preventable,  and  that  it  was  a  crime  in  rulers  to  permit  it.  He 
was  the  first  publicist  amongst  us  who  looked  with  royal  eyes 
upon  children.  He  regarded  grown  persons  as  proprietors  of 
the  world,  bound  to  extend  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  all 
visitors.  He  considered  little  children  as  little  guests,  to  be 
welcomed  with  gentle  courtesy  and  tenderness,  to  be  offered 
knowledge  and  love,  and  charmed  with  song  and  flowers,  so 
that  they  might  be  glad,  and  proud  that  they  had  come  into  a 
world  which  gave  them  happiness  and  only  asked  from  them 
goodness. 

Mr.  Owen  began  his  career  as  a  reformer — in  what  we  regard 
now  as  the  pre-scientific  period — before  men  measured"progress 
^single  steps.  As  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  expressed 
it  wiS  admirable  comprehensiveness — "  Mr.  Owen  looked  to 
nothing  less  than  to  renovate  the  world,  to  extirpate  all  evil,  to 
hanish  all  punishment,  to  create  like  views  and  like  wants,  to 
pttrd  against  all  conflicts  and  hostilities."  There  is  grandeur 
in  this  wide  horizon  of  social  effort,  which  will  always  have 
inspiration  in  it.  Finding  pious  benevolence,  seeking  progress 
ty  prayer — which  did  not  bring  it — Mr.  Owen  boldly  proposed 
^substitute  for  it  scientific  benevolence,  which  seeks  human 
improvement  by  material  methods.    "  Here,"  he  said,  if  not  in 
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terms,  in  theory,  "  is  the  new  path  of  deliverance,  where  no 
tliouftht  is  lost,  no  clTort  vain  ;  where  the  victory  is  always  to 
the  wise  and  the  patient,  and  the  poor  who  are  wise  will  no 
longLT  be  bet  ray  e  J." 

We  know  not  now  what  courage  it  required  to  say  this. 
When  Mr,  Owen  said  it,  gentlemen  expected  to  provide  the 
poor  with  their  religion.  If  they  subscribed  to  any  sthiA»l,  this 
was  the  chief  object  they  had  in  view  ;  for  it  was  very  little 
secular  learning  they  imparted.  In  Sunday  schools,  spellini:, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  given  in  hnmoeopathic 
doses,  and  they  were  generally  >ubor(linaled  to  the  Catechism. 
Mr.  Owen  gave  lessons  in  the  knowledge  fif  the  world  in  his 
schools,  and  juvJfied  their  being  given.  Both  the  clert;y  and 
dissenting  ministers  ri\:;arded  with  jcal-usy  any  influence 
ari>ing  not  under  tlieir  dire<.lit»n,  and  they  nuide  it  di!T:cult  fiT 
wKTial  improvers  to  di)  anything.  They  gave  bad  accounts  of 
any  working  men  who  allie.l  iheni^elvcs  to  stxrial  schemes,  so  thai 
inquirers  were  intimidated.  It  was  a  great  merit  of  Mr.  Owen 
that  lie  did  more  to  resent  this,  and  inspire  others  to  deliver 
society  from  it,  than  any  othtr  man  of  wealth  in  his  lime. 

In  th«»S(:  alarmed  day>,  when  politicians  and  capitalists  were 
as  terrified  as  shopkeepers  at  the  nnture^s  ot  co-oiKration,  Mr. 
Owen,  not  Ciintcnt  with  spreading  disiiuiet  among  the  clergy, 
threw  a  new  alarm  into  the  inid>t  of  conventional  conservati>m, 
Vhich  has  stia:iL^-Jv  ra-^yd  o»jt  ot  the  Miilit  of  histon'.  aIt. 
Janie-  .Mil  Hi  ad  wrilier  in  the  *' Kneyclt  p;edia  Bntannica  that  it 
u a>  hnth  de-iiahje  and  P't'^^ihle  to  limit  the  families  of  the  poor. 
lie  held  the  opinion  that  it  ou^lit  to  be  done,  and  that  the 
pttir  sh'iild  see  to  it.  lie  de«ipi<ed  working  peviple  who 
ifi-w  ill  the  lal)'-iir  n:ai!;Lt  with  their  ofT-pring,  and  then  coni" 
I  lained  tf  the  1  -wiie-^  of  wiiLzes  and  want  in  their  homes,  where 
rliLre  wr  re  m^^e  liuii'^iy  nviilhs  than  food. 

C\rtai:ily  man  4T  u< man  entering  the  tfTice  of  a  parish 
t-vii  eer  t'»  be  quL-:i»:K.i  with  >u<picion,  relieved  with  rcluc- 
Ta:ue.  tnalid  a^  a  bindcti  nn  the  pari?h,  and  advi^icd  to 
I  ri.iir.i'e  (u-i  the  ^Ij, .j.'MrpLr  naturally  Ik grud.i^es  the  flesh  on 
t):(  ir  b-  :r^  wln^h  he  ha-  to  \Kiy  fitr),  i>  a  humiliating  business 
>o  vli'ckirig  and  de;>l<«raiMe  that  tho^e  who  come  to  this  state 
had  'n'lter  nt.LT  have  ol- n  h  )rn.  Any  legitimate  remedy 
whitli  the  WW  of  nan  could  device   would  seem  purity  and 
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dignity  by  the  side  of  this  degradation.  (^  Those  who  undertook  1 
to  make  communities  soon  found  that  the  inmates  would  come  I 
to  certain  ruin  if  overrun  with  children,  and  they  listened  to  1 
James  Mill's  warning,  and  not  his  alone.  ^  The  Edinburgh 
Review  was  quite  as  emphatic  and  more  explicit  tn  the  samft  ^ 
«i^  than  the  *^  Encyclopaedia.''    Mr.  Owen,  who  always  gave  j€^^ 
heed  to  the  philosophers,  circulated  papers  addressed  "To  the  I'/'Yi^ 
married  of  the  working  people,"  warning  them  of  their  danger.  \^^ 
His  courage  and  tborougbness  was  wonaenui.    No  man  had  a  ^'C 
better  right  than  he  to  invent  the  maxim  he  was  fond  of  using, 
"  Truth  without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of  man." 
He  was  not  better  able,  perad venture,  than  other  men  to  obtain 
truth  free  from  error  ;  but  he  was  beyond  question  as  free  from 
fear  of  man  in  moral  things  as  any  publicist  who  ever  lived. 
It  was  stated  in  the  Black  Dwarfs  by  several  correspondents, 
that  this  was  so.     Mr.  Richard  Carlile  wrote  a  letter  from 
Dorchester  Gaol,  which  was  published,  stating  that  if  Mr.  Owen 
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was  written  to  "  he  would  proudly  admit  to  anv  one  "  that 
fjpiilies  should  be  manageable.  Mr.  Jonathan  Woolefy  the 
editor,  treated  the  statement  as  a  fact. 

The  Black  Dwarf  stated  that  "  Mr.  Owen   had  become  a  / 
convert  to  Mr.  Maltl^"*^'^  views  a.^  fg  the  danger  oj  population. 
and  had  been  to  France  to  learn  in  what  way  Fren  :h  families 
were  limit;ed^     He  consulted  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
France  upon  the  subject,  as  he  was  alarmed  at  the  result  of 
Wge  families  in  communities.*'     He  made  known  the  result  QJJ^r-^ 
his  inquiries  in  1822"     The  following  year,  a  packet  of  papers 
upon  this  subject  was  sent  to  No.  5,  Water  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  r^ij 
London,  where  Mr.  Richard  Carlile  then  had  a  shop,  with  a     ^    ^ 
^'equest  that  he  would  forward  it  as  directed  ;  after  the  manner     '*«/>^< 
of  booksellers,  he  did  so,  and    no   mean  commotion  shortly  ^^r^^ 
followed,  the  noise  ot  wmch  was  long  heard  in  the  land,  and  ^^ 
reverberations  occurred  in  The  Times  as  late  as  1873.*  ^^ 

In  fv>pt^mher^  tS^^,  as  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  editor  of        ^ 
^^Jdanchester   Guardian^   was  sitting  at  dinner,  with  Mr. 

'  This  referred  to  the  article  by  Mr.  A.  Hay  ward,  of  malicious  memory, 
J^  accused  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  of  complicity  in  this  afl&iir,  which  Mill  inHignyntly 
VBicL  In  lK49>  Mr.  J.  A.  RoebU^k,  b«ll«Vlne  Mr.  Hay  ward  had  made 
^^^  accusation  against  him,  challenged  Mr.  Hayward  to  a  duel.  Mr. 
2^ywd  sent  me  a  pamphlet  which  showed  that  he  bad  been  acquitted  of 
■"•  Roebuck's  charge  at  the  time. 

10  D 
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approved  of  it,  to  please  to  tell  me  so,  and  permit  mc  to  sty 
,^£L.    In  1848,  he  being  again  in  England,  I  sent  him  a  ftifther 
copy,  as  possibly  the  other  never  reached  him.     He  kindly 
answered  as  follows  : — 

"  Cox's  H0TEI-,  Jermyn  StreeTi 

''Afarck  18,  1848. 
'*  My  dfar  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  note,  papers,  and 
book,  which  came  here  last  night  only,  although  your  note  is 
dated  3rd  inst.  I  am  just  now  ovcrwhclmi-d  with  most  im- 
portant public  bu.Mncss,  which  will  more  than  occupy  e\*cry 
moment  of  my  time  until  I  return  from  Paris.  As  soon  as  I 
shall  have  leisure  for  both  reading  and  study,  I  will  attend  to 
your  '  Rationalism,*  and  give  my  opinion  of  it. 
**  Yours,  my  dear  >ir, 

**  Very  truly  and  affectionately, 

**  Rout.  Owen. 
•*  P.S. — Keep  up  the  type  of  the  first  500  copies  "  [alluding 
to  a  work  I  was  printing  for  him]. 

Always  intent  on  the  diffusion  of  his  views,  I  conclude  he 
never  found  time  to  give  me  the  oninion  I  sought. 

In  another  letter  he  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  petition  from  him.  I  do  not  possess 
any  letter  in  which  he  referred  to  the  opinion  he  promised  to 
give  me  ;  but  I  inferred  from  his  continued  fricnd>hip  that  he 
did  not  much  dii»sent  from  what  I  had  said  in  '*  Rationalbm,** 
or  he  would  have  made  time  to  do  so  ;  for  when,  in  a  proof  of 
an  article  I  had  sent  him  (he  contributed  several  \,o\h&Ji£asnnrr 
I  was  then  editing),  his  sharp  eye  detected  the  words  "  miser)', 
producing  circumstance*,"  he  desired  me  to  tell  the  printer  to 
remove  the  comma  and  put  a  hyphen  in  its  plat^e.  that  it  might 
read  *'  misery-producing  circumstances."  On  one  occasion  he 
held  j^io  scrip  in  the  Fleet  Stiect  IioU'^e. 

I'VJiiili  ^^^'  ^***^*"  ^'^^  *  caiuiiti.ite  for  the  representation  of 
Mjryltb«»nc.  The  print  iph-s  he  offered  to  advocate  arc  notAhle 
til  day,  as  ^howi^g  liow  well  he  understood  the  political  needs 
of  the  nation,  and  how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  his  timcs:-^ 

I.  A  graduated  property  tax  equal  to  the  national  expendi- 
ture. 
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s.  The  abolition  of  all  other  taxes. 

3.  No  taxation  without  representation. 

4.  Free  trade  with  all  the  world. 

5.  National  education  for  all  who  desire  it 

6.  National  beneficial  employment  for  all  who  require  it 

7.  Full  and  complete  freedom  of  religion  under  every  name 
by  which  men  may  call  themselves. 

8.  A  national  circulating  medium,  under  the  supervision  and 
cxmtrol  of  Parliament,  that  could  be  increased  or  diminished  as  I  *X' 
wealth  fi>r  circulation  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  that  should  I 

be,  by  its  ample  security,  unchangeable  in  its  value. 

9.  National  military  training  for  all  male  children  in  schools, 
that  the  country  may  be  protected  against  foreign  invasion, 
without  the  present  heavy  permanent  military  expenditure. 

Mr.  Owen  was  afterwards  a  candidate  for  the  Citv  of  London. 
ly  bang  a  freeman,  was  one  of  his  nominators,  and  attended  at 
the  Guildhall,  at  his  request,  to  propose  or  second  him  on  the 
day  of  election. 

For  many  weeks  I  published  an  advertisement  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millennium  in  1855.  This  I  continued  at 
his  request  until  March  2Sth.  But  up  to  quarter  day  no  sign 
of  it  appeared.  I  received  payment  for  the  advertisement  in 
the  Reasofier^  which,  had  I  believed  the  Millennium  was  so 
near,  I  should  not  have  taken. 
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Owen,  if  they  knew  him  at  all,  as  an  heresiarch  whoie  proceed- 
ings  have  been  unknown  in  polite  society. 

In  1840, 1  left  the  employment  in  which  until  my  twenty*third 
year  I  was  engaged.  For  a  while  I  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  a 
private  school  in  Moor  Street,  Birmingham.  For  a  year  I  had 
charge  of  the  books  and  correspondence  of  Mr.  PembertODi  a 
brother  of  Charles  Reece  Pemberton,  a  Venetian  wire  Mind 
maker.  Some  time  I  wrote  technical  treatises  for  mechanics  who 
were  masters  of  their  craft,  but  not  used  to  the  pen.  A  publisher 
had  engaged  them  to  supply  handbooks  by  reason  of  their 
known  skill.  After  they  had  told  their  story  in  their  own  way« 
I  retold  it  for  them  and  they  shared  their  payment  with  me. 
At  one  time  I  wrote  advertisements  for  an  eminent  firm  iHiom 
I  persuaded  that  to  tell  the  truth  in  them  would  be  the  greatest 
novelty  out.  I  did  what  I  could  to  combine  picturesquenesa 
with  veracity,  and  received  7s.  6d.  for  each  advertisement.  The 
same  firm  still  advertises  or  I  should  give  their  names.  At 
intervals  of  years  I  have  seen  some  of  my  old  work 
announcements  of  fashionable  conmiodities. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

FIRST  LECTURESHIP. 

(1841.) 

Persons  favourable  to  the  organization  of  the  social  state,  whom 
Robert  Owen  had  incited  to  action, came  to  be  called  "Socialists.'' 
Mr.  Cobden  spoke  at  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  con- 
demnation of  them  without  appearing  to  be  aware  that  there 
never  were  any  agitators  in  England  of  the  kind  he  had  in  his 
mind.  Continental  Socialists  meditated  rearranging  society 
by  force.  There  never  were  in  England  any  philanthropists  of 
the  musket  and  the  knife.  English  Socialists  expected  to  im- 
prove society  by  showing  the  superior  reasonableness  of  the 
changes  they  sought.  A  small  branch  of  these  propagandists 
existed  in  Worcester.  An  enthusiastic  carpenter  had  enlarged 
and  fitted  up  an  oblong  workshop  as  a  lecture-room,  some 
sympathisers — who  never  appeared  in  the  hall — furnished 
means  of  purchasing  materials.  These  humble  lecture-rooms 
were  called  "Halls  of  Science,"  not  that  we  had  much  science — 
merely  a  preference  for  it.  A  less  pretentious  name  would  have 
better  pleased  me,  but  it  proclaimed  our  intention  of  permitting 
science  to  be  explained  on  Sundays,  when  any  one  among  us 
bad  any  to  explain.  I,  who  held  that  Science  was  the  Provi- 
dence of  Life,  agreed  with  this  use  of  Sunday.  In  those  days 
science  was  regarded  by  theologians  as  a  form  of  sin.  Occasion- 
%  we  had  little  festivals  of  the  families  of  members.  Once 
laughing  gas — then  a  new  thing — was  administered  for  amuse- 
ment. The  effect  upon  the  carpenter  was  quite  unexpected  ; 
he  turned  somersaults  all  down  the  hall,  and  downstairs  out 
into  the  open.   Being  a  heavy  man,  this  unforeseen  performance 
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produced  consternation.  One  of  the  auditors  at  this  hall 
became  a  scientific  balloonist,  and  his  name  was  known  over 
Europe.  My  first  lectureship  was  at  this  hall,  at  a  salary  of 
1 6s.  a  week.  Socialist  salaries  were  not  of  a  nature  to  tempt 
any  one  to  act  against  his  conscience  ;  but  my  convictions 
lying  that  way,  I  accepted  the  appointment.  One  advantage 
was  that  my  family,  though  it  consisted  of  only  three  persons, 
found  themselves  under  favourable  circumstances  for  acquiring 
the  art  of  economy.  I  had  never  heard  of  D*Aiembert*s  motto, 
••  Liberty,  Truth,  Poverty."  I  soon  saw  that  they  went  together 
in  propagandism,  but  I  did  not  give  heed  to  that. 

At  first  my  family  resided  in  Birmingham,  which  involved  a 
walk  of  twenty-six  miles  to  visit  them.  On  days  when  I 
returned  to  lecture  at  night,  I  used  to  find  that  on  the  first 
stage  to  Bromgrove  (thirteen  miles)  I  could  arrange  pretty 
clearly  the  order  of  my  intended  discourse,  while  on  the  second 
thirteen  miles  my  grasp  of  the  subject  seemed  weaker  ;  but  the 
cause  of  that  did  not  occur  to  me.  Eventually  we  all  resided 
in  Worcester,  where,  by  the  introduction  of  a  lady  firiendly  to 
the  "  cause  "  I  increased  my  income  by  teaching  mathematics 
to  a  ladies'  school,  where  I  was  known  as  Mr.  Jacobs ,  as  my 
own  name  would  have  carried  alarming  associations  with  iL 

After  six  months,  I  was  proposed  as  an  accredited  lecturer,  of 
the  **  Socialist  "  movement.  The  general  body  was  known  as 
the  "Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations,"  which  would 
have  been  a  ver>'  considerable  society  if  it  had  ever  answered  to 
its  name.  It  took  a  second  title,  that  of  **  Rational  Religionists,** 
to  which  there  were  many  objections — as  few  would  believe  in 
a  ratv»nat  religion,  and  more  thought  that  **  rationality  ** 
savoured  too  much  of  carnal  reason.  There  was  a  central 
board  for  the  govern nu-nt  of  the  party,  and  every  year  there 
W.1S  a  con;;re>s  at  which  ten  or  twelve  stationed  lecturers  were 
apjHiinted  to  the  chief  branches.  The  term  **  congros  "  was  an 
American  term  intUKiuocd  by  William  Pare,  and  had  not  been 
in  popular  use  in  Kn^land.  When  the  question  of  my  appoint- 
ment came  to  be  considered,  objection  was  taken  to  my  voice  as 
wanting  in  strength.  The  objection  would  have  been  fatal  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Murphy,  an  influential  Iri^h  member 
of  the  l>Mri1,  who  said  my  Vdice  was  as  strong  as  that  of  Lalor 
Shell,  which  could  be  very  well  heard  by  a  meeting  willing  to 
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bteii.  Others  concluded  that,  in  a  party  widely  credited  with 
mbvenive  and  dangerous  purposes,  an  unaggressive  voice  like 
mine  might  confuse  prejudice,  if  it  did  not  disarm  it.  The 
result  was  that  I  was  appointed  by  the  Manchester  Congress 
of  1841,  Stetion  Lecturer  at  Sheffield. 

The  title  given  to  such  persons  was  ''  Social  Missionary,**  and 
some  wrote  "  S.M.''  after  their  names.  The  Sheffield  branch 
wanted  a  lecturer  who  was  willing  also  to  teach  a  day  school, 
and  for  these  double  duties  of  speaking  three  times  a  week 
and  teaching  every  day  the  salary  was  308.  To  conduct  the 
school  more  effectually  I  provided  an  assistant  at  my  own 
cost,  as  I  approved  of  branches  having  good  schools.  My 
assistant  was  Thomas  Paterson,  the  young  Scotchman  already 
mentioned. 

Sometimes  by  small  articles  for  papers,  sometimes  by  a  pre- 
face to  an  author's  book,  sometimes  by  revising  a  technical 
treatise  for  a  writer  who  had  knowledge  without  words,  and  by 
now  and  then  giving  private  lessons  in  Euclid,  I  brought  a  little 
increase  to  the  household  funds.  Once  I  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  anniversary  lectures  in  Huddersfield,  for  which  travtUing 
expenses  were  given,  and  by  walking  the  distance  the  fare  was 
so  much  gain.  The  journey  to  Huddersfield  was  thirty  miles, 
and  nearing  the  town  I  found  my  mind,  which  had  been  very 
alert  on  setting  out,  had  become  limp.  On  the  Sunday  morning 
when  I  had  first  to  speak  it  had  not  recovered,  and  it  was  night 
before  my  voice  was  clear  and  my  ordinary  animation  returned. 
I  had  too  little  physiological  knowledge  to  know  then  that  great 
&tigue  affected  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  that  ph3^icaj 
exhaustion  rendered  efforts  of  thought  impossible. 

It  was  in  Sheffield  that  I  published  my  first  pamphlet,  "  The 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Trades  Unions."  I  began 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  of  little  use  suggesting  improve- 
nient  in  anything  until  you  had  shown  that  you  comprehended 
the  good  there  is  already  in  the  thing  to  be  supplemented  or 
^perseded.  This  brought  me  the  acquaintance  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer.  I  had  adapted  two  lines  from 
one  of  his  poems — 

**0  pallid  want !  O  labour  itark  1 
Behold  1  behold  I  the  second  Ark-- 
The  Land!  The  Land  I" 
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Insteadof ''TheLand"  Isubsdnxted'^CaH  ntiao.*'  Elli 
sent  me  a  friendly  procest  against  cfaan^  ;  his  tcnns  i 
destroying  his  metre,  and  an  invxcatxon  to  break^nt. 

Once,  at  a  pablic  meeting  in  Sheffield  at  which  I  Vjpc 
Elliott  rose  and  said  words  of  me — he  being  generota  and  I 
advocate  of  an  unpcpular  party — which  would  have  ruined 
had  I  believed  them.  His  modesty  towards  himself,  his  afflur 
of  praise  to  others,  was  shown  in  hb  saying  to  Joseph  Bark) 
^  I  give  you  brass,  you  give  me  gold.**  It  was  the  revcnt 
fact.  But  when  he  mmte  criticism  or  praise,  it  could  always 
trusted — he  kept  close  to  proportion  and  truth.  My  d 
friends  in  Shefield.  cut5ide  the  Hall  of  Scieoce,  Rockingh 
S:reet,  were  Mr.  J  jhn  Fowlrr,  who  was  chosen  b\'  Mr.  Fox  a 
Serjeant  Talfourd  ro  write  :he  life  of  Pemberton  ;  and  Mr.  P 
Rodgers,  a  local  poet.  One  day  we  all  went  to  the  ho 
Ebenezer  Elliott  had  built  for  himself.  He  gave  us  a  coun 
luncheon,  and  strolled  widi  us  down  the  path  which  he  I 
celebrated  in  his  •*  Wonders  of  the  Lane."  As  my  hearen 
Rockingham  Street  Hall  were  Communists,  he  made  merrim 
lor  me  by  repeating  his  cle\-er  lines — 

'*  \V>:j.:  is  m  Ccrnxuniu  ?  Oae  who  hath  fcmminei 
K>r  eq'^Al  d.\i^:oa  of  uneqcal  ciLmixic«. 
I>!!cT  or  bcn^^r.  or  both,  be  is  vilbng 
To  fork  out  ius  peanj  and  pocket  yoixr  ihiUiDf." 

This  was  t)ie  newspaper  definition.  The  English  0>mmun 
were  exactly  opposite.  They  had  a  passion  for  industry,  i 
siiUght  only  an  equitable  divi>ion  of  profits.  I  valued  the  sod 
of  wits  and  men  of  higher  culti\-ation.  Neither  mi^sionai 
nor  preachers  acquire  robust  views  who  live  alwa^-s  in 
twnf.:;cd  aimusphcrc  of  their  congregations. 

Nt^hins;  save  a  strong  propagandist  predilection  would  hi 
led  nic  to  accept  an  appointment  for  which  I  had  httle  pope 
quail  fiL  at  ion.  With  a  bold  voice  and  good  presence  a  lii 
ferine  goes  a  long  way  ;  with  some  audiences  it  goc»  all  the  w 
If  a  splendid  voice  is  accompanied  by  splendid  sense,  the  on 
btxomes  invincible,  as  was  Gambetta  with  his  voice  of  sux 
thunder,  and  energy — the  mere  report  of  which  still  echoei 
European  ears.  A  striking  gesture,  a  new  tone,  will  lometii 
make  the  fortune  of  a  speech.     But  without  resonance  of  vc 
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the  tone  which  charms  the  ear  may  not  oocur.  I  had  nothing 
to  recommend  me  but  the  passion  of  persuasion  and  the  aim  of 
"ffnlnfif.  For  many  3rears  the  &uit  beset  me  of  crowding  too 
many  objects  on  the  canvas  of  my  speeches.  The  main  subject 
was  then  mdeterminate.  Fortunately,  there  are  always  some 
bird-minded  hearers  in  every  assembly — ^who  think  in  the  air. 
Their  good  time  is  when  a  speaker  talks  over  the  heads  of  his 
tudienoe— as  they  are  just  in  the  way  to  catch  what  he  sa}rs. 
Mr.  Anthony  Young,  who  afterwards  resided  with  me,  then  an 
actor  in  Sheffield,  made  me  a  character  in  a  pantomime.  I  did 
not  know  it  when  I  entered  the  theatre,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  dever  personation  of  myself.  Young,  with  the  discernment 
of  the  stage,  tdd  me  I  squandered  points  by  not  stopping  to 
make  them.  This  was  a  defect  in  art.  I  knew  this,  and  in 
1846  purchased  a  portrait  of  Talleyrand,  which  ever  after  hung 
in  my  writing  room.  Mazzini  described  him  as  the  '^greatest 
Gar  in  Europe  "  ;  but  he  did  not  lie  in  a  hurry,  and  acted  on 
die  maxim  of  ^'  never  doing  to-day  what  might  by  any  possibility 
be  put  off  till  to-morrow."  His  unhasting  face  was  a  charm 
allaying  my  futile  impetuosity.  Swinbourne  the  tragedian, 
Weitling  the  German  Communist,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  one 
or  two  great  preachers  told  me  they  found  incitement  in  a  book 
on  ^  Public  Speaking  "  I  wrote  ;  but  it  was  long  before  I  was 
successful  with  hearers,  and  then  only  in  assemblies  within  the 
compass  of  my  voice. 

Yet  I  had  some  instinct  of  art.  I  admired  Robespierre — not 
on  account  of  principles  ascribed  to  him,  but  because  he  used 
one  sized  paper,  and  wrote  out  himself  all  his  speeches  in  a 
hrge  and  careful  hand.  No  one  can  do  that  without  detecting 
verbiage,  irrelevance,  and  limpness  of  expression.  But  though 
I  knew  the  plan  to  be  good,  I  have  never  had  time  to  follow 
it 

Whatever  art  I  had,  or  could  acquire,  my  audiences  had  need 
<>f  it  There  are  various  classes  of  hearers.  One  have  capacity, 
vid  thirst  for  new  ideas,  and  know  what  to  do  with  them  when 
thejr  get  them.  Another  class  have  only  room  for  one  idea  at 
>  time  in  their  heads,  and  if  they  by  chance  get  a  new  one,  it 
pvts  out  the  one  they  had.  Generally  the  new  idea  is  non- 
iniertable.  They  are  such  persons  as  Sojourner  Truth  once 
OKt,  of  whom  ^e  said  in  her  discerning  way,  ^'  I  would  have 
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told  I  hem  something,  only  I  5aw  they  had  nowhere  to  put  it.** 
A  third  class,  very  numerous,  have  bandy  brains.  The  soil  of 
their  minds  is  loose,  and  nothing  takes  root  in  it.  Some 
brains  require  a  chemical  treatment  of  the  soil  to  get  them  into 
a  fruitful  state  and  keep  them  so.  An  inciting  weekly  address  is 
the  salvation  of  minds  of  this  order.  Those  who  have  room 
for  only  one  idea  in  their  heads  at  a  time  need  cranial  enlarge- 
ment, which  if  attempted  at  once,  the  receptacle  might  gi>-e 
way.  The  only  safe  course  is  slow  and  continuous  expansion. 
Then  there  are  a  large  class  of  petrified  publicists.  Year  by 
year  they  remain  the  same,  becoming  no  wi!»er,  no  more  discreet, 
no  more  daring.  They  have  mere  Esquimaux  minds,  all  blubber 
and  bearskin.  They  are  what  in  new  colonies  are  called  the 
squatters  of  progre«>s.  They  sit  down  on  the  first  bare  place 
they  find,  and  never  get  up  again.  At  the  end  of  >-ears  yon 
find  them  where  they  were.  They  say  the  same  things,  they 
think  in  the  old  way,  they  retail  the  old  suspicions, and  if  a  new 
idea  comes  in  their  way  they  have  no  appetite  for  iL  They 
nibble  at  it  like  a  rabbit.  And  if  they  choose  ideas  for  them- 
selves they,  rabbit  like,  are  allured  by  the  greenest. 

Then  there  is  a  further  class  who  conclude  they  know  evcr>'- 
tliin^,and  wh«^  think  neither  sermons,  nor  books, nor  new*5papcrs 
nor  lectures  arc  of  a:iy  use  or  need  to  them.  They  fancy  them- 
selves self-acting  and  all -knowing.  These  are  adherents  who 
are  at  once  the  orii:i::ients  and  di<ourn:;einents  of  a  cause,  wh/t 
di-'^eminate  apathy  and  know  it  no'..  Only  those  of  strong  and 
exceptional  natures  are  able  to  work  for  a  lenirili  of  lime  unaided 
by  the  stimulus  4)f  daily  recurrini;  and  renewc- J  impressions.  It 
is  a  fortunate  law  of  }iun:an  nature  that  no  iinprcs-ion  remains 
li>n£j  of  the  sime  force.  Were  it  not  so,  the  fir^t  great  sorrow 
wniiM  bow  us  low  all  our  lives.  Disappointment  would  sub- 
jugate u*^,  and  we  ^l^  nil  fall  into  leaden  dopair.  It  is  thf 
- 1  me  wi:h  oiir  n(»!)lc*t  imprcs-ions  ;  they,  too,  grow  weaker 
with  time.  N<j  will  i>  strong  cnou;;h  to  maintain  its  pristine 
fi.ivj.  No  liii^h  piirp.i"*e.  no  deep  sense  of  duty  can  ket-p  us 
at  wars  at  tiie  level  of  a  ^nat  resolve.  Every  man  has  to  deplore 
li«iw  he  hit  failed  in  carrying  out  his  greate>t  resolutions.  Busi- 
nes<i,  IK  Lf^<ity,  daily  duties,  claims  of  others  upon  him,  newe\ientl 
which  rione  can  fiTesee  and  none  evade,  all  come  and  dissip«tt 
the  firrn>t  Tc<'  Uition. 
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**  For  each  day  brings  Hi  petty  dml 
Onr  toon  cbokra  mindt  to  fill  t 
And  we  forget  beouue  we  must, 
And  not  Eecanse  we  will." 

What  it  fdl  to  me  to  teach  such  hearers  as  appeared  in  the 
haD,  were  aecular  grounds  of  tolerance  and  unity  as  might 
raider  co-operative  efforts  possible.  The  substance  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

M^  is  smaU  and  does  not  require  a  big  theory  of  life.  A 
plain  working  plan  is  enough  ;  each  creature  has  two  main 
qualities — susceptibility  and  resistance.  The  capacities  of  re- 
ceiving noble  impressions,  and  of  insensibility  to  the  ignoble 
ones,  are  our  best  endowments.  When  thought  or  circumstances 
create  within  us  impulse  of  choice  or  action,  we  call  that  will. 
As  we  know  other  persons  to  be  constituted  as  ourselves,  we 
strive  by  reason  or  by  surrounding  them  with  suitable  material 
conditions  to  create  the  will  we  wish  to  prevail.  The  whole 
question  b  described  by  Wordsworth  in  the  lines^ 

•*  The  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see. 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still* 
Our  bodies  feel  where'er  they  be» 
Against  or  with  our  will. 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress, 

And  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
By  a  wise  passiveness." 

Wordsworth  saying  this  was  counted  spirituality — in  us  it 
was  assailed  as  materialism  ;  and  the  clergy  were  angry  with 
^  According  to  their  own  account,  God  had  been  very 
bountiful  to  them  in  according  to  them  many  graces — but  we 
found  discernment  was  very  sparingly  vouchsafed  to  them  in 
those  days.  Attacked  without  reason,  we  went  out  on  the  war- 
path. On  the  banner  entrusted  to  me  I  put  the  words — "They 
who  believe  they  have  the  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of 
heing  heard  :  they  dare  the  judgment  of  mankind :  refused 
«H)peration,  they  accept  opposition — for  opposition  is  their 
^fportunity.''  It  was  demanded  of  us  that  we  gave  our  opinion 
^  Theism  and  Futurity.  Mine  was  brief,  but  as  straight  as  I 
koeir  how  to  make  it. 

Oatside  the  world  of  science  and  morality  lies  the  great 
<kbateable  ground  of  the  existence  of  Deity  and  a  future  state. 
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The  ruler  of  the  debateable  ground  is  named  Frobabiiityi  anc 
his  two  ministers  are  Curiosity  and  Speculation.  Over  tha 
mighty  plain,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  universe  and  as  old  a 
time,  no  voice  of  the  gods  has  ever  been  heard,  and  no  footstq 
of  theirs  has  been  traced.  Philosophers  have  explored  the  fidi 
with  telescopes  of  a  longer  range  than  the  eyes  of  a  thousanc 
saints,  and  have  beheld  nothing  save  the  silent  and  distan 
horizon  ;  and  priests  have  denounced  them  for  not  seeing  wha 
was  invisible.  Sectaries  have  clamoured  and  the  most  ignoran 
have  howled — as  the  most  ignorant  always  do^that  there  wa, 
something  there,  because  they  wished  to  see  it.  All  the  whili 
the  white  mybtery  is  still  unpenetrated  in  this  life,  and  we  mias 
die  to  find  it  out.  But  a  future  being  undiscovered  is  no  proo 
that  there  is  no  future.  Those  who  reason  through  their  deUn 
will  htliet^e  there  is  ;  tho^  who  reason  through  their  under 
standing  may  yet  hope  that  there  is.  In  the  meantime  all  stam 
before  tlic  portals  of  the  untrodden  world  in  equal  unknowing 
ness  of  what  lies  beyond.  In  this  world  which  is  under  oui 
feet  we  may  be  equal  in  friendliness,  duty,  and  justice.  Tb 
reverence  of  that  which  is  right  is  no  mean  form  of  worship 
As  we  read  in  the  family  motto  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benam 
**  There  is  no  Religion  higher  than  Truth,**  and  the  only  tmtl 
which  can  be  trusted  is  that  which  can  be  tested  here.  Tb 
believer  said  to  the  prophet  :  "  I  will  set  my  camel  free  aik 
trust  him  to  Allah.**  Mahomet  answered  :  '*Tie  thy  camel  fifH 
and  then  commit  him  to  God.*' 

Such  were  the  teachings  of  my  lectureship.  If  it  did  not  fi 
far,  it  did  not  mislead.  It  was  for  a  prudent  piety.  I  saw  tin 
gods  had  a  good  deal  on  their  hands  if  they  personally  took  cwi 
(if  everybody,  and  it  Hxtned  most  reverential  to  give  them  as 
little  trouble  as  pos>ible.  It  was  the  aim  of  English  ^**^^'«— 
to  make  gcxHl  citizens,  good  neii;hbours,  good  parents,  and  good 
workmen.  Our  principles  went  no  further,  and  as  Karpoa  mU 
to  Prince  Tuctan,  we  hoped  God  would  take  it  in  good  pvt 
and  have  mercy  on  our  souI». 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


TROUBLE  BY  THE  WAY. 


(1841.) 


r  never  entered  into  my  mind  that  I  should  one  day  be  a 
risoner.  It  came  about  in  this  wise.  Robert  Owen,  the 
rincely  advocate  of  a  new  social  state,  entitled  it  a  *'  rational 
tUgion."  Reason  in  piety  was  not  then,  as  has  been  said, 
inderstood — faith  being  regarded  as  above  logic.  The  Con- 
lervatives  of  that  day  assailed  the  religion  of  usefulness, 
vhich  taught  that  the  character  of  man  could  be  improved  by 
better  material  conditions  than  then  existed.  This  was  thought 
Id  diminish  the  power  of  going  wrong,  whereas  it  merely  tended 
lo  make  virtue  inevitable.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Phil- 
potts,  took  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  us,  and 
Qused  dismissal  from  office  of  many  of  the  new  way  of  thinking. 
My  townsman,  William  Pare,  thus  lost  his  registrarship  in 
B^ingham,  though  a  man  of  high  official  character  and  wide 
civic  rcptite.  The  lecture-halls  of  these  rationalists  being  under 
episcopal  license,  the  lecturers  could  be  called  upon  to  make 
public  oath  that  they  held  Christian  tenets,  and  took  the  Bible 
i»  the  guide  of  their  teaching — which  they  did  not,  excepting 

Kai  its  moral  precepts  were  conducive  to  the  nobler  human 
cy  advocated.    Two  of  these  lecturers— Robert  Buchanan, 
f  Eaiiief  of  the  poet  of  that  name,  and  Mr,  Lloyd  Jones — ^both 
igQ$s  *if  mine,  took  this  oath*     Mr,  Jone^,  the  foremost 
the  iqesil  warpathf  being  an  Irishman,  was  for  meeting 
piy  Willi  hb  own  weapons — took  the  oath  at  once.    Mr. 
^•SocHrhniiiit  ^nd  having  the  veracity  of  the 
took  a  week  to  consider 
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whether  he  would  swear  the  thing  which  was  not — but 
swore  at  last.  Mr.  G.  A.  Fleming,  editor  of  the  New  Morml 
Worlds  justified  seeking  safety  by  the  oath.  This  kind  of  oath- 
taking  rather  compromised  the  new  moral  world.  Mr.  Charlct 
Southwell  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Maltus  Questcll  Ryall,  the  aoo 
of  an  enprraver  in  London,  and  William  Chilton,  a  printer  of 
B^i^)tol,  formed  a  Defiant  Syndicate  of  Four,  and  issued  tha 
Oracle  of  Reason.  Southwell  was  a  speaker  of  dramatic  power, 
familiar  with  the  stage  as  well  as  the  platform.  Ryall  was  an 
accomplished  iconoclast,  fiery,  original,  and,  what  rarely  accom- 
panies those  qualities,  gentlemanly.  Chilton  was  a  cogent, 
solid  writer,  ready  for  any  risk,  and  the  only  absolute  atheist  I 
have  known.  His  articles  in  the  Oracle  on  the  "  Theory  of 
Regular  Gradation  "  pn  ceded  by  twelve  years  the  articles  on 
Evolution  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  Leader^  when  '^regular 
gradation'*  beqan  to  receive  the  name  of  evolution.  Of  course 
we  soon  got  into  trouble.  For  issuing  No.  4  of  our  militanl 
Journal,  Southwell  wa^  sentenced  at  Bristol  to  tweh'e  months* 
imprisonment.  As  we  had  no  travelling  funds  in  thoae  dayS|  I 
walked  from  Birmin;:ham  to  Bristol,  ninety  miles,  to  visit  him 
in  f^aol.  and  **  fell  among  thieves  *'  on  my  way.  I  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  Cheltenham  .Mt^chanics*  Institution  upon  Sdf- 
Supporting  Home  Colonics,  when  a  local  preacher  arose  and 
Slid  "  I  had  spoken  of  our  duty  towards  man,  but  had  said 
nothing  of  our  duty  towards  Cr-^^!.'*  and  a^ked  for  tnfornutioa 
thereon.  It  was  plainly  open  to  me  to  reply  that  theology  wit 
ni  ft  mv  subject.  At  no  time  did  I  evei  undertake  to  speak  on  one 
^iiH(.vt  an  !  intrixluce  anotli«.T.  I  had  a  theological  mind  and  I 
h.id  a  sc'iul.ir  mind,  but  I  never  had  a  mixed  mind,  and  alwaya 
r.r  pt  (ii^tiiut.  th irises  wh^h  are  Mpara:c.  My  duty  was  torcfuM 
!>)  an  u\T  an  irrelevant  que  ^^tion,  and  to  p^<int  out  that  he  who 
a  kml  a  Icctun-r  tn  do  it  invited  him  to  commit  a  breach  of  faith 
fiwinis  hi-^  an  iirme.  who,  a.^M'mblt-d  to  hear  one  subject^  would 
lia^c  ar.i  th' r  impt-'.i  upon  them  which  they  would  never  havt 
cm*  to  hear  had  they  fi'reknown  it.  In  these  days  this  repr^ 
vrntati'ii  would  be  deemed  fair,  but  in  those  he  who  nude  il 
w.i^  at  '.liLu  accu-^-d,  aniiii  applause.of "holding opinions vhick 
he  dared  not  avuw."  There  were,  however,  local  circumsu 
which  would  cause  an  otherwi>e  reasonable  toaoi 

prfach'.r,  t«^  be  regarded  as  aT  evasion. 
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At  that  time  there  was  a  young  schoolmaster  and  poet  in 
Chdtimham,  named  Sperryi  who  had  espoused  the  social 
opinions  I  represented,  I,  having  previously  resided  in  the  town 
as  a  lecturer  upon  them.  Sperryhad  expressed  social  sentiments 
in  a  poem  he  had  published.  He  was  told  that  unless  he  re- 
tracted them  he  would  lose  his  teachership.  He  did  retract 
them,  which  created  an  impression  of  social  cowardice  in  the 
party  of  social  advocates,  as  the  oath-taking  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones 
ia  Bristol  was  known  in  Cheltenham.  When  Sperry  had 
retracted,  he  was  dismissed  all  the  same.  He  was  humiliated, 
and  then  ruined.  Had  I  refused  to  answer  the  question  put  to 
me,  I  should  have  increased  the  belief  in  our  want  of  courage 
and  candour.  So  at  once  I  gave  a  defiant  answer  to  the  preacher 
*^iut  not  one  that  shocked  anyone,  for  it  produced  merriment. 
Jn  our  proposed  industrial  colonies,  I  observed,  all  were  free  to 
as  many  churches  as  they  pleased,  but,  from  my  point  of 
',  it  was  bad  political  economy  to  expend  money  that  way, 
iceing  the  distressed  condition  in  which  the  people  then  were. 
My  answer  was  to  this  effect,  but  with  terms  of  audacity  which 
I  deemed  the  occasion  required.  (The  story  in  detail  is  told  in 
the  History  of  the  Trial  at  Gloucester.)  This  unforeseen  incident 
brought  consequences  which  affected  all  my  future  life. 

All  was  owing  to  the  habit,  from  which  I  have  never  departed, 
cf  permitting  discussion  after  a  lecture.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  criminal  thing  to  deliver  any  address  intended  to  influ- 
CDoe  belief  and  conduct,  without  giving  the  hearer  opportunity 
of  diallenging  there  and  then  the  validity  of  the  argument  ad- 
nsced  in  the  presence  of  those  who  heard  it,  while  the  impres- 
aoo  was  vivid  in  their  minds.  Every  hearer,  according  to  his 
bdief,  has  to  answer  to  his  conscience  or  to  God  for  the  opinions 
he  holds.  Each  man  has  to  answer  for  himself.  And  since  no 
ipesker  takes  the  hearer's  responsibility,  he  is  deficient  in  the 
KQse  of  self-protection  who  does  not  think  for  himself  where  he 
h«  to  answer  for  himself.  Not  less  is  the  speaker  the  enemy 
of  die  hearer  who  under  any  pretext  imposes  upon  him  opinions 
without  affording  him  the  means  of  self-defence  by  question  and 
Uite.  Had  I  prohibited  discussion,  I  should  have  saved 
■jneif  a  world  of  trouble.  But  I  should  have  been  dishonest  to 
tk  hearer,  and  have  known  myself  to  be  so.  Free  discussion 
has  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  advantages.    Its  advantages  are 
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that  new  truth  rests  on  a  solid  feundatioo  when  those  i 
accept  it  know  both  sides  of  a  new  question.  The  penaltiea 
liability  to  have  free  speech  abused — meetings  thrown  into  c 
fusion  by  ignorant,  unscrupulous,  irrelevant,  and  malevol 
adversaries,  and  possible  imprisonment  of  the  lecturer  % 
answers  a  question  with  imprudent  candour.  But  we,  who  mj 
tained  the  salutary  principle  of  free  debate,  were  williQg 
accept  this  penalty,  if  it  came. 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 

ARREST  IN  CHELTENHAM. 

(1841.) 

Without  intellectual  distinction  Cheltenham  had  extraordinary 
theological  sensitiveness.  It  was  the  common  talk  of  the  town, 
when  the  incident  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  occurred,  that  a 
Mormon  preacher  was  committed  to  gaol  on  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, for  having  said  in  one  of  his  sermons  that  "  Euclid  was 
as  true  as  the  Bible."  The  Grand  Jury  at  Gloucester  were  sus- 
pected of  latitudinarianism  when  they  threw  out  the  bill.  Had 
the  trial  taken  place,  he  had  surely  been  convicted. 

Mr.  Capper,  one  of  the  magistrates,  said  that  what  I  did  was 
for  the  purpose  of  notoriety.  Had  that  been  my  intent,  Chel- 
tenham was  the  last  place  in  which  I  should  have  sought  it.  As 
I  have  elsewhere  said,*  the  day  is  chilled  in  my  memory  when 
I  first  set  foot  in  the  town.  Snow  had  been  frozen  on  the 
pound  a  fortnight.  I  was  then  a  stationed  missionary  in  Wor- 
^ter  sent  down  to  evangelize  Cheltenham  in  social  ideas. 
^^ith  a  household  income  of  i6s.  a  week,  there  was  little  to 
f^ed  the  passion  for  "  notoriety  "  upon.  I  feel  now  the  fierce 
hlast  which  came  in  at  the  train  window  from  "  the  fields  of 
Tewkesbury,"  on  our  way.  The  cold  wrapped  us  round  like  a 
cloak  of  ice. 

The  shop  lights  threw  their  red  glare  over  the  snow-bedded 
pound  as  we  entered  the  town  of  Cheltenham,  and  nothing  but 
the  drift  and  ourselves  moved  through  the  deserted  streets. 
*^en  at  last  we  found  a  fire,  we  had  to  wait  to  thaw  before  we 
could  begin  to  speak.  When  tea  was  over,  we  were  escorted  to 
■  ••  History  of  the  Last  Trial  for  Atheism.*' 

II  I4S 
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the  house  where  we  were  to  stay  for  the  nif;ht.  I  was  told  it 
was  "a  friend^s  house.'*  Cheltenham  is  a  fashionable  town,  a 
watering,  visiting  place,  where  ever^'thing  is  genteel  and  thin. 
As  the  parlours  of  some  prudent  housewives  are  kept  for  show, 
and  not  to  sit  in,  so  in  Cheltenham  numerous  houses  are  kept 
"  to  be  let,"  and  not  to  live  in. 

The  people  who  belong  to  the  apartments  are  like  the  super- 
numeraries on  a  stage — they  are  employed  in  walking  over 
them.  Their  clothes  are  decent,  but  they  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  wear  them  ;  they  carry  them  about  on  their  backs  to 
show  that  they  have  such  things.  In  the  same  manner  eating 
and  drinking  is  rather  pantomime  than  reality.  Such  a  house 
was  the '*  friend's  house"  to  which  we  were  conducted.  We 
were  a^kcd  to  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire  on  **  the  bench  in  the 
corner,"  and  there  we  sat  from  eight  till  one  ocKxrk,  without 
being  asked  to  take  anything;  to  eat.  My  wife,  with  her  child 
at  the  breai>t,  fared  badly  that  night.  Waitini^  upon  a  party 
el^ewhe^e  kept  my  "friends"  up  till  two  o'clock — up  to  which 
time  we  saw  no  prospect  of  bed  or  supper.  Soon  after  wc 
entered  the  liou-e,  my  wife,  with  a  woman's  prescience,  said, 
••  (jcorge,  you  hail  better  go  and  buy  some  f.xxl."  "  Buy  fi»d," 
I  re-plied,  in  hiri!{)Iicity,  **the  peiipic  at  thisk  fine  hous<  will  be 
fiiitra^ed  to  see  me  bring  in  food."  I  repented  me  of  my 
credulity  that  ni;;ht.  When  at  la>t  I  clearly  comprehended 
that  we  were  tn  have  nothing  U\  eat,  I  proceeded  to  take  affairs 
into  my  own  ImniK,  and  being  too  well  assured  of  the  insc-nsi- 
Mlily  ul  my  lii>>t,  I  did  it  in  a  way  that  I  conceived  suited  to 
)ii-»  La;uLily,  a  nil  bepan  a^  fullDWs  : — 

•'  We  have  t.ilked  for  snme  time  about  social  progress,  and  if 
yu  have  no  objection  we  will  make  some.  And  if  eating,"  I 
a.l  i'.-il,  '*  l>e  not  an  irregular  thing  in  your  house,  we  will  take 
r-nie  supjit.T." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,**  he  answered,  **  we  have  nothing  to 
o.Tcr  y..u." 

•*  CJjarfc^e  mc  f«»r  h«\l  and  b<->ard  while  we  are  with  you,"  I 
rej(iin((i,  "  but  let  u^  have  b^th.     You  have  bread,  I  suppose ?" 

**  We  have  >ome  rice  bread." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  toast  it." 

•'  Will  yuu  have  it  tuasUd  f'^ 

"  I  will.    Could  you  not  make  coffee  ?** 
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"We  have  no  coffee." 
"Tea?" 

"  We  have  no  tea.** 
"Any  water?'* 
"Noito/water.** 
"Any  butter?" 
"  Yes,  we  have  salt  butter.** 

"  Then  put  some  on  the  rice  bread,"  I  added,  for  he  did  not 
even  propose  to  do  that.  I  had  to  dispute  every  inch  of  hospi- 
tality with  him.  My  "  firiend,"  Mr.  V.,  was  an  instance  of  that 
misplacement  of  which  Plato  speaks  in  his  "  Republic."  What 
a  capital  Conservative  he  would  have  made  I  No  innovation 
with  him — not  even  into  his  own  loaf  I — I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  initiative  into  the  "  salt "  butter. 

After  seeing  the  bread  toasted,  and  buttering  it  myself,  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  buttered,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  went  into 
the  streets  in  search  of  material  out  of  which  to  manufacture  a 
cordial,  for  eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Holyoake  had  had 
any  sustenance,  and  my  good  host*s  choice  reserve  of  cold  water 
did  not  seem  suitable. 

When  I  reached  the  dark  streets,  to  which  I  was  so  absolute 
a  stranger,  not  knowing  the  neighbourhood,  I  found  the  ground 
slippery,  made  so  by  rain  frozen  on  snow  :  I  had  not  gone  (or 
rather  slipped)  far  before  I  was  lost.  Like  the  sense  in  a  Rous- 
seauian  love-letter,  I  neither  knew  whence  I  came  nor  whither 
I  was  going,  and  when  I  had  succeeded  in  my  errand  it  was  at 
the  last  place  at  which  I  should  wish  to  be  found. 

During  my  absence,  that  voluptuous  caterer,  "  mine  host," 
whom  I  had  left  behind — whose  counterpart  Maginn  must  have 
had  before  him  when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  "  Quarantotti  " — 
bad  proceeded  so  far  as  to  boil  some  water.  The  evening 
ended  without  inconsistency,  and  the  bed  corresponded  with 
Ac  supper. 

The  next  day  I  took  lodgings,  where,  expecting  nothing,  I 
^  no  longer  disappointed.  But  on  this  occasion,  profiting  by 
Ac  experience  of  the  preceding  night,  I  went  provided  with  a 
^niall  stock  of  loaves  and  chocolate.  My  stay  in  Cheltenham 
^  more  agreeable  than  was  to  be  expected  after  such  an  intro- 
^luction  ;  but  I  remember  that  I  had  to  pay  my  expenses  back 
^ain,  and  though  they  only  amounted  to   12s.,  I  felt  the 
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want  of  ihrm  afterwards.  Yet  Chill erih am  was  not  without 
generous  partizaiis,  but,  as  is  commtm  in  the  incipiency  of 
opinion,  they  were  at  that  time  among  that  class  who  had  fewest 
means.  The  experience  here  recount  til  was  a  sample  of  that 
frcquL-iuly  recurring,  not  exactly  of  the  kind  to  nurture  the 
love  of  notoriety.  The  day  after  the  adventure  with  the 
preacher  I  walked  to  I'ri-tol,  where  I  received  a  Chtltmham 
Chronule^  the  ort^an  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Close,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  in  which  I  read  that  a  warrant  was  out  for  my 
apprehension.  Thus  forewarned  by  my  friends,  a  prudent 
jvr^on  would  have  kept  clear  of  Cheltenham  ;  but  I  wa»  not  a 
()rudcnt  person.  I  was  of  Cobden's  opinion — that  there  arc 
times  wlien  it  is  ra-jhnei-s  to  do  nothing.  The  motive  which 
itifliienced  me  in  answering  the  preacher  as  I  did,  disinclined 
nie  Irom  runiii'i:;  away. 

It  w.is  a  h't  ;;:id  bl.i/ini;  d.iy  in  June  when  I  walked  back 
(thirty  mile<)  to  Cheltenham.  The  authorities,  persuaded  that 
persons  of  my  way  of  thinking  would  keep  clear  of  peril,  never 
tliou^ht  of  my  reappearing.  They  kept  no  look-out  for  me, 
and  befure  the  sun  went  down  on  June  1st,  I  was  at  Mr.  Adams' 
hou^e  not  f.tr  from  the  police  station.  The  Chartists  had  an- 
noii!io.d  a  meeting  in  the  Mechanics'  In««titution  for  the  night  : 
and  1  beini::  a  friend  of  theirs,  they  gave  up  their  room  to  me. 
Tlie  Cli artists  were  always  good  at  conflict,  and  readily  assisted 
me,  as  I  had  done  their  I'  .id«.Ts  in  like  circumstances.'  It  wa« 
soon  noi  cd  abroad  that  I  was  actually  speaking  at  a  pubhc 
meet  in.::;  in  the  town.  Alter  I  h.id  >poken  an  hour  in  vindxca- 
ti«>n  f'f  free  speech  in  an-wer  to  public  questions,  the  superin- 
tend r  it  of  police  entered,  armed  with  all  the  available  force  at 
hand.  1'lu  V  formed  a  handsome  addition  to  the  audience,  and 
3"  tliey  ra:ik;ed  theni-ielve^  a^ain-^t  the  walls  on  either  side  the 
d  Mir,  til  :r  "shining  hats  fv^rmed  a  picturesque  background  to 
(Ml*  iTie<  tin;;.      Thi^  determined  me  to  speak  an  hour  longcr-- 

I.  •  l.i.;:i^  fore  I --i  .:vh  an  opportunity  of  extending  Liher^! 
\i  u  i:i  ii!ii^i.d  (pui''  :s.  At  tlf.  conclusion  I  placed  myself  at 
ill'.-  t!.  p  .•►al  of  tiie  .  Isi-  f  c.f  til.-  p  .lice.  Asking  to  see  the  war- 
ia:it  l>>r  my  aptMiiK  ii-:  ':i.  1  w.i^  told  the  magistrates  did  not 

*   ^!?    (^    r^e  Ji:  i.in  Ilaii.' y,  nri:::.^  in  thr  X.-rfhern  M/ar,  ondcffdAtv  of 

II.  li  r:  i.*-^  1.  >!.rthcM,  h.iic  1 ;,  ib^i,  Mhl:  "The  ('taiiuift  of  JhfffitH 
Wdua  Lw^  c\ci  icaJy  Mr.  Il.'.)-Mkc  «a*to  tcrve  tbcm  mluieiB 
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stand  on  those  ceremonies  in  Cheltenham.  It  appeared  that 
they  did  not  know  that  a  warrant  was  necessary.  That  night 
the  plank  bed  in  the  cell  was  unpleasant,  and  more  so  the  tipsy 
and  turbulent  inmates  there.  The  next  morning  came  the  V 
interview  with  the  acting  magistrate,  who,  to  my  surprise,  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell.  The  Rev.  S.  Jones  was  another  magis- 
trate. A  brewer  is  not  eligible  to  adjudicate  on  affairs  of  the 
hostelry,  but  here  was  a  clergyman  exercising  penal  power  in 
the  afisdrs  of  the  pulpit.  Gentlemanly  scruples  were  in  those 
days  no  part  of  Cheltenham  divinity. 

The  prosecutor  was  a  Mr.  Bubb,  a  particularly  gross,  furious, 
squab-built,  vulgar  person.  On  my  stating  to  the  magistrates 
that  I  had  been  brought  there  without  any  proper  warrant,  Mr. 
Capper,  one  of  them,  stated  that  any  person  at  the  meeting 
would  have  been  justified  in  taking  me  up  without  any  warrant 
from  a  magistrate.  This  would  produce  plentiful  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  "  our  Lady  the  Queen,"  if  every  person  was 
entitled,  on  his  own  motion,  to  apprehend  every  other  person 
who  might  express  opinions  distasteful  to  him.  For  years 
after  "  Cheltenham  law "  was  a  byword  in  legal  circles  in 
London. 

One  of  the  witnesses  against  me  was  a  dog-fancier  and  prize- 
fighter, pursuits  which  did  not  imply  theological  discrimination 
or  sensitiveness.  The  other  witness  was  a  printer  in  thtChronicle 
ofiice.  Neither  had  any  positive  idea  of  what  had  been  said 
at  the  meeting,  and  they  could  only  swear  "  to  the  best  of  their 
belief."  When  two  friends  tendered  bail  for  me,  one  of  them 
was  refused,  because  he  said  that,  "  to  the  best  of  his  belief,"  he 
was  worth  the  £s^  required.  I  reminded  the  Bench  that  the 
testimony  against  me  had  been  accepted  on  the  "  best  of  the 
witnesses'  belief."  The  reverend  magistrate  resented  this  as 
quibbling,  and  when  another  friend  offered  bail,  I  desired  him 
not  to  do  so,  and  let  the  Bench  take  its  own  course.  Shortly 
after  handcuffs  were  put  on  me,  which,  being  too  small,  pinched 
my  wrists,  and,  with  two  policemen,  I  was  taken  through  the 
town  to  walk  to  Gloucester  Gaol,  nine  miles.  This  was  a  need- 
less outrage,  as  a  prboner  who  had  surrendered  himself  was  not 
likely  to  attempt  to  escape — nor  to  succeed,  if  he  did,  with  two 
policemen  with  him.  Our  road  lay  by  the  railway  station, 
which  was  some  distance  from  the  town,  where  friends  who  had 
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accompanied  me  ascertained  that  by  pajring  the  poUcemen's  fares 
and  my  own,  we  might  ride — which  was  done. 

The  station  of  Gloucester  was  also  some  distance  from  the 
city,  and  as  the  handcuffs  were  never  removed  I  had  to  walk 
through  the  city  as  I  had  walked  through  Cheltenham. 

It  was  a  doctrine  of  mine  that  anger  was  but  the  exhibition 
of  ignorance  taken  by  surprise  :  and  that  hatred  was  opposed  to 
economy  of  time,  as  it  enabled  persons  whom  you  knew  and 
detested,  to  occupy  your  thoughts  with  schemes  of  retaliation. 
There  is  a  period  in  law  when  debts  are  no  longer  recoverable. 
and  I  have  suggested  to  co-operative  societies  that  associative 
animosities  should  be  closed  with  the  accounts,  and  not  carried 
forward  to  the  next  quarter.  Ct-rlainly  the  best  new  year's 
resolve  is  to  cancel  the  hatreds  which  the  past  twelve  months 
may  have  engendered— to  treat  them  as  though  they  had  never 
been,  and  begin  each  new  year  free  from  the  unprofitable  burden 
of  resentment  or  malevolence  to  any  man.  Though  this  rule 
has  brought  me  a  scn^c  of  peace  like  an  annual  endowment,  I 
find  after  fifty  years  some  anti-clerical  indignation  creep  into  my 
mind  when  the  intentional  in(lij;;niticsof  my  march  to  Gloucester 
Gaol  recur  to  me. 

On  Mr.  Southweirs  impiisonnuiit  for  editing  the  Oracle  q/ 
Reiuun^  I  had  taken  his  place.  The  knowledge  of  this  did  not 
coniiiiend  mc  favourably  to  the  authorities. 

.My  hii^t  ill  Cheltenham  was  iMr.  George  Adams.  Indignant 
at  what  befell  mc,  he  put  the  Oracle  in  his  window  and  sold  i% 
which  led  to  his  being  appreh'!:nded.  His  wife,  a  handsome, 
inteHi;?ent,  aiul  spirited  woman,  mdignant  at  that,  continued  the 
sale  of  the  Oracle^  and  she  was  apprehended  with  her  youngc^ 
child  in  her  arms.  Fi-ur  other  children  were  left  alone  in  the 
li')U<ie — father  and  mother  both  being  locked  up.  When  the 
nri|;}ibours  found  the  poor  children  the  neighbours  were  ir.J:g- 
nant.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Adams  was  liberated  on  bail,  but 
b  'th  she  and  her  husband  were  committed  for  trial. 

Tile  reverend  adversaries  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen,  com- 
ir.irri  nie  for  felaiy.  Free  speech,  however  objectionable  it 
:i!  b.,  ua^  not  felony.  If  it  was  n(»t  ii^norance  in  them  to 
t:  .:  it  s  ),  it  was  malice.  They  alxj  said  in  the  warrant  that  I 
h.il  ^;)oken  "wickedly.''  Yet  there  is  no  wickedness  where 
iIkic  is  no  evil  intent. 
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They  said  I  had  '*  uttered  "  the  words  complained  of  "  before 
duldren/'  which  was  untruCi  as  there  was  no  child  in  the  place. 
Had  children  been  present,  they  could  not  have  understood  what 
was  said.  But  neither  accuracy  nor  veracity  were  magisterial 
attainments  in  1842. 

At  that  time  I  was  in  the  custody  of  the  clergy,  and  this  lan- 
guage of  theirs  was  so  unexpected  and  untruCi  that  it  created  in 
my  mind  a  dislike  and  distrust  of  themi  had  never  felt  before.  I 
have  been  assured  that  they  merely  used  certain  terms  of  the  law. 
But  lying  according  to  law  is  a  worse  offence  than  that  of 
Ananias,  since  it  adds  the  authority  of  law  to  falsehood.  Lying 
before  a  Grod  by  those  who  believe  Him  to  exist  is  surely  worse 
than  speaking  the  truth  by  those  who  deem  His  existence  to  be 
unknown.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence  the 
ministers  of  God  as  persons  who  would  neither  speak  nor  write 
what  was  untrue,  however  erroneous  the  doctrines  they  might 
hold.  I  had  ample  time  to  think  of  all  this  as  I  sat  on  the  edge 
of  my  cell  bed  during  the  first  night  in  Gloucester  Gaol.  The 
lice  I  observed  creeping  about  the  blankets  prevented  me  lying 
down. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THREE  WEEKS  IX  PRISON  FOR  NOT  TAKING 
THE  OATH 

(1841-2.) 

Martyrdom  was  never  to  my  taste.  No  person  could  be  more 
disinclined  than  myself  to  acquire  that  unpleasant  distinction. 
It  has  been  said,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  persecute  you."  I 
already  knew  the  contrary.  Persecution  is  entirely  disagreeable, 
whether  it  be  incurred  for  righteousness'  sake  or  any  other  take. 
It  was  said  I  sought  it.  This  is  always  said  when  public  troable 
overtakes  you.  It  is  the  popular  excuse  of  those  who  bring  it 
upon  you.  Yet  when  it  comes  in  consequence  of  doing  what 
you  think  to  be  your  duty,  it  is  to  be  accepted.  But  he  who 
seeks  it  is  a  fool  who  forfeits  all  claim  to  commiseration  when 
he  gets  what  he  wanted.  Some  years  later  (1847)  when  I  took 
out  a  policy  in  the  Equity  Law  Life  Office  I  asked  for  the  con- 
dition that  it  .should  not  be  invalidated  if  death  came  to  me  in 
prison.  The  company,  like  others,  held  that  a  policy  became 
vitid  by  suicide — the  assumption  of  directors  being  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  insured  his  life  he  would  cut  his  throat.  I  did  not 
expect  to  die  in  a  prison.  I  did  not  want  to,  I  did  not  mean  to, 
but  I  did  not  intend  to  incur  penalties  which  would  affect  my 
family  if  imprisonment  happened  to  me. 

\V  hen  impri.v)nmcnt  did  come  to  me,  I  neither  feared  it  nor 
whined  about  it.  The  only  favour  I  asked  was  not  to  be  put 
among  criminals.  The  choice  offered  me  was  a  vacant  tide  of 
the  gaol  whore  the  condemned  cells  lay,  with  a  large  yard  to 
n'alk  in.  There  I  spent  three  weeks,  the  only  occupant  of  that 
unchccrful  solitude.    There  wa^  time  to  prepare  my  defcocei 
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bat  the  material  was  lacking.  The  chaplain  vetoed  the  books 
which  he  did  not  approve.  Yet  how  was  a  prisoner  to  defend 
himself  ^^frihst  a  charge  of  the  Church,  if  the  chaplain  selected 
the  works  of  reference  ?  On  Sir  James  Graham  expressing  to 
the  magistrates  his  disapproval,  my  books  were  handed  to  me. 
But  this  was  not  until  the  day  before  my  liberation,  and  only 
seven  days  before  the  assizes  opened.  They  had  kept  them 
from  me  three  valuable  weeks. 

The  reason  of  my  detention  in  prison  was  my  refusal  to  take 
an  oath.  I  was  required  to  provide  two  sureties  of  £^0  each 
and  enter  into  and  swear  to  my  own  recognizances  in  £100. 
This  I  declined  to  do,  the  oath  implying  a  belief  I  did  not  hold. 
The  governor — Captain  Mason — who  was  always  gentlemanly, 
thought  this  unfair  to  myself  because,  the  assizes  being  near,  I 
should,  when  liberated,  have  very  little  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare my  defence.  He  said  to  me,  "  What  does  it  matter,  Holy- 
oake,  how  many  gods  you  swear  by,  since  you  do  not  appear  to 
believe  in  any  ?  "  I  said,  "  It  certainly  did  not  matter  to  the 
gods,  but  it  mattered  very  much  to  me  to  pretend  to  a  belief  I 
do  not  hold.  Not  assenting  to  Christianity,  how  could  I  take 
the  Christian  oath  ?  '*  At  last  I  was  liberated  without  making 
an  oath,  from  fear  of  the  scandal  of  putting  a  prisoner  on  his 
trial  who  had  been  denied  the  means  of  defence. 

This  was  owing  to  outside  opinion.  The  Weekly  Despatch^ 
of  great  influence  in  that  day,  extended  to  me  its  protection. 
"  Publicola  "  (Captain  Williams)  wrote  in  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates.  "  Publicola*s  "  letters  were  read  all 
over  the  country,  and  each  week  as  they  appeared  in  Gloucester, 
they  occasioned  disquietude  in  the  magisterial  breast.  More 
than  all,  Sir  James  Graham,  then  Home  Secretary,  was  my 
friend,  as  no  Home  Secretary  since  has  befriended  any  similar 
prisoner.  He  said  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that  the  magis- 
trates had  behaved  "  vnth  unnecessary  harshness  "  towards  me. 
There  was  serious  censure  upon  them,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Craven  Berkeley,  M.P.,  a  friend  of  the  Church,  was  put 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  obtain  the  publica- 
tion of  his  correspondence  with  the  magistrates  that  their 
defence  of  themselves  might  be  before  the  public.  Sir  James 
Graham  adhered  to  the  statements  he  had  made  in  answer  to 
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Mr.  Roebuck's  inquiry,  namely,  that  ^serious  irregularities** 
had  been  committed,  and  said  he  had  ordered  an  inquiry  into 
them.  Sir  James  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  no  defence 
which  could  serve  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  always  the  friend  of  intellectual  liberty, 
presented  for  me  a  memorial  to  Parliament  which  represented 
that,  as  my  commitment  was  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  my 
judges  would  be  the  same  magistrates  who  had  already  treated 
me  vindictively.  Sir  James  Graham*s  sense  of  justice  con- 
curred in  this  view,  and  when  Mr.  Roebuck  spoke  to  him  upon 
it  he  said  ''justice  should  be  done,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  A 
Bill  was  immediately  brought  in  and  passed,  appointing  all 
trials  relating  to  speculative  opinion  to  take  place  at  assizes 
only,  where  an  independent  judj^e  presided.  Thus  the  magis- 
trates were  put  out  of  court.  I  was  the  first  person  tried  under 
this  Act. 

On  my  liberation  I  went  to  London,  which  I  had  never  seen, 
walking  most  of  the  way.  It  seemed  to  me  an  enchanted  city 
as  I  entered  it,  and  seems  so  still.  My  first  night  was  spent  in 
a  summer-house,  in  a  garden  in  Lambeth,  with  my  colleague 
on  the  Oracle^  M.  Q.  Ryall,  arranging  the  order  of  my  defence. 
Morning  had  long  broken  before  we  lay  down  on  the  benches 
to  sleep.  In  those  days  there  was  an  hostelry  near  the  Mansion 
House,  known  as  the  "  City  House  of  Commons,*'  where  mic- 
ce.<«sive  city  politicians  from  the  years  of  the  preceding  century 
had  discussed  public  affairs.  I  was  invited  to  give  a  narrative 
of  the  proceedings  at  Cheltenham.  Afterwards  the  company 
made  a  sub<riptiun  towards  the  expenses  of  the  trial.  Another 
night  I  spoke  in  the  Rotunda,  Blackfriars  Road.  "  PublicoU** 
was  present,  and  gave  an  account  in  the  Despatch  of  what  I 
said,  which,  better  than  anything  I  might  say  now,  will  satisfy 
the  reader  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principles  for  which  we  coo- 
tended,  which,  admitted  now,  then  excited  implacable  hostility 
and  personal  defamation. 

Captain  Williams  said  : — "  Mr.  Holyoake  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  Right  of  Free  Discussion  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
Rotunda.  He  commented  on  his  treatment  in  Cheltenham,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  this  journal  [the  Des/aick']  at  the 
time.  The  magistrates  on  that  occasion  declared  that  they  did 
not  care  of  what  religion  he  might  be  so  long  as  be  did  not 
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propagate  \iA  doctrines.  Mr.  Holyoake  then  expatiated  very 
doquently  upon  this  selfish  principle.  '  ThuS|'  he  said, '  a  man 
may  see  the  errors  of  certain  8)rsteniS|  and  yet  not  point  out 
emendations.'  Our  ideas,  argued  the  lecturer,  are  engendered 
by  the  otgects  around  us,  and  if  we  are  prosecuted  by  kw  for 
the  expression  of  these  ideas  the  external  objects  which  created 
our  ideas  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  For  any  dass  of  men  to 
take  upon  themselves  to  say  to  the  people, '  If  you  think  in  a 
manner  which  militates  against  our  ideas,  you  must  not  express 
your  sentiments,'  is  degrading.  Without  liberty  of  speech, 
mteichange  of  ideas,  which  freedom  of  discussion  can  alone 
CQOonrage,  is  impossible ;  no  new  systems  of  utility  can  be 
adduced  ;  and  had  not  opinions  been  more  or  less  freely  circu- 
lated at  different  times,  humanity  would  be  without  progressive 
dvilization.  Our  wealth,  our  knowledge,  our  power,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Press  and  to  the  difiiision  of  opinions.  The 
Ptess  has  converted  the  world  into  one  large  conversational 
party,  whose  views,  wishes,  and  opinions  are  thereby  com- 
municated to  each  other.  Speculative  opinions  beget  important 
tmths,  and  useful  systems  are  founded  most  frequently  upon 
ideas  that  were  at  first  but  wild  theories.  If  the  law  describes 
a  magic  circle  around  the  radii  of  men's  idt^as,  it  naturally  for- 
bids the  entertainment  of  progressive  measures,  and  enforces  a 
stationary  and  sedentary  position,  to  which  the  activity  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  nature  of  human  interests  are  both  averse. 
New  generations  have  new  interests,  which  are  only  to  be 
defined  by  legislative  enactment,  after  due  and  unchecked  dis- 
cussion. All  the  learning  which  our  greatest  men  have  ever 
possessed  would  little  avail  posterity,  unless  their  assertions 
might  be  duly  canvassed.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  we 
may  discuss  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  other 
sciences,  but  our  sentiments  must  be  curbed  by  the  law  when 
once  we  touch  upon  politics  or  religion.  Such  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Holyoake's  lecture,  in  the  course  of  which  he  uttered 
many  striking  truths  of  an  original  character,  which  elicited 
considerable  applause."    {y^eekly  Despatchy  July,  1841.) 

It  was  within  those  few  days  of  my  visit  to  London  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashurst,  whose  friendship 
then  and  afterwards  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me.  He 
advised  me  as  to  my  defence,  and  John  Humphrey  Parry,  after- 
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wards  Serjeant  Parry,  then  a  young  barrister,  prepared  the 
legal  argument  which  I  used  at  my  trial. 

One  night  I  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
the  old  house,  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  Before  long  I  heard 
my  own  name  pronounced  to  my  surprise.  A  young  prisoner 
never  feels  safe  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  I  thought  I  was 
^oing  to  be  apprehended  again.  It  was  merely  my  friend  Mr. 
Roebuck,  who  was  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  House  con- 
cerning the  legal  irregularities  of  the  Cheltenham  Bench. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon  when  I  set  out  alone  from 
the  house  of  my  eldest  sister,  in  which  my  family  resided,  in 
Aston,  Birmingham,  to  proceed  to  Gloucester  Assizes.  It  was 
not  in  my  power  to  leave  any  provision  for  those  I  left  behind, 
owing  to  the  unforeseen  and  unsought  apprehension  which 
had  befallen  me.  My  little  daughter,  Madeline,  ran  from  her 
mother's  knee  to  the  door,  when  she  found  I  had  gone,  and 
called  after  me  down  the  street.  Her  sweet,  clear  voice  arrested 
me.  I  looked  back,  and  saw  her  dark,  black  eyes  gleaming.  I 
never  met  her  glance  again,  nor  heard  her  voice  any  more. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE  TRIAL. 

(1842.) 

The  assizes  opened  on  August  2,  1842.  Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  the 
author  of  "The  Fourth  Estate,"  who  succeeded  Dickens  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  News^  reported  the  trial  for  me.  Hearing 
that  I  intended  to  defend  myself,  the  magistrates  told  me  "  the 
Court  would  not  hear  me."  The  judge,  being  told  of  my 
intention,  decided  to  take  my  case  last,  which  caused  the  assizes 
to  extend  into  another  week.  On  Saturday  my  case  might 
have  come  on  ;  but  no  one  could  conjecture  how  long  I  should 
speak.  The  fear  of  the  Court  having  to  sit  until  Sunday 
morning  caused  the  judge  to  defer  the  trial  till  Monday.  This 
made  trouble  among  the  javelin  men  attending  upon  the  judge, 
^ho  had  to  be  kept  in  the  city.  The  jurymen  who  had  left 
their  farms,  their  barrels,  their  poultry,  flour  mills,  shop  tills, 
and  orange  baskets,  suffered  in  mind,  body,  and  estate  ;  and 
not  less  the  authorities  who  found  with  consternation  ;^200 
added  to  the  county  expenses  through  my  wilfulness.  The 
Shire  Hall  was  crowded  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
niorning  ;  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  county  and  wives  of 
clergymen  were  present,  and  a  fair  assortment  of  surplice 
bearers. 

No  one  was  bound  over  to  prosecute  Mrs.  Adams.  It  was 
not  intended  that  she  should  be  tried,  but  she  was  bound  out 
oi  mere  vindictiveness  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  and  was  kept 
wandering  about  the  court  for  ten  days,  which  amounted  to  a 
considerable  fine,  considering  the  limited  means  of  her  house- 
bold  and  anxiety  for  her  five  children  left  to  chance  care.    Had 
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she  been  a  lady,  with  means  of  defence,  they  would  not  have 
attempted  it.  I  saw  then  that  the  people  are  never  so  malit;- 
nant  towards  the  rich  as  the  rich  are  towards  the  poor  ;  as  the 

powerful  are  towards  those  of  less  estate. 

Being  unable  to  bring  over  their  bail,  she  and  her  husband 
were  alarmed  at  being  told  that  their  bail  would  be  escheated. 
I  told  Adams  to  go  into  court  and  state  to  the  judge  that  he 
was  unable  to  bring  his  bail,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  there 
ready  to  surrender  themselves.  The  judge  kindly  told  them 
that  that  was  sufficient.  Mr.  Adams*s  case  was  first  taken.  As 
the  prosecution  of  Adams  was  owing  to  his  generous  resentment 
of  my  arrest,  I  was  very  solicitous  that  he  should  not  incur  any 
consequences  I  c  i:ld  prevent.  It  was  my  duty  to  defend  the 
riijht  of  free  >i>cvLh.  but  he  was  under  no  responsibility  of  that 
kind,  and  I  thcrelorc  rcqiu-teJ  my  friends  to  provide  counsel 
for  him.  We  chose  Mr.  Thompson,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
General  Perronct  TTiomp^on,  as  we  thought  him  less  likely  to 
make  a  com  prom i- in !▼  defence.  In  those  days,  and  for  many 
years  after,  there  was  no  ha rri>t or,  except  Mr.  Serjeant  Thomas 
of  London,  who  woul  \  defend  a  heretic  without  apologi2ins  for 
his  opinion^.  This  Mr.  Thompson  did  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
defence,  and  expn  -^.d  "contrition  "  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant. I  >aid  to  Adams,  in  the  hcarin;;  of  the  Cuurt,  *•  Don't 
permit  him  to  do  that  unless  you  are  really  contrite."  Adams 
at  once  t  'M  the  juJ:;e  that  he  did  not  concur  with  what  the 
coun-el  >aid,  as  he  did  n^t  feel  "contrition"  for  dcfcndin;:,  in 
his  humble  way.  the  ri^lit  of  free  speech.  This  did  not  impro\'e 
his  sentence,  but  ma.ie  it  more  hon(»urabIe  to  him.  He  was 
awarded  one  month's  impri^^onment. 

.Mr.  Adams  hail  witne-es  to  his  character  who  described  him 
S'i  of  entirely  goi^  repute,  and,  indeed,  "a  pattern  of  morality 
'v.\  all  the  relations  of  life."  The  judj^e  told  him  that  **  in  a 
il.  (ri;e  of  robbery*  that  mi-^ht  avail  him,  but  unless  he  had 
t  tiinony  that  he  was  a  Chri.<>tian  it  could  not  a\'ail  him  in  a 
charge  t>l  that  kind." 

Kntering  the  d.i^k  on  my  name  being  called,  I  asked  Ogden, 
the  chief  g.i<>ler,  a  tall,  stout,  surly,  imperious,  pock-marked 
per>4»n,  who  had  had  charge  of  me  in  prison,  to  hand  me  a  box 
which  lay  near.  Thinking  it  his  duty  to  show  the  disrespect  he 
presumed  the  Court  to  entertain,  he  told  me  to  take  my  plac« 
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It  dw  bar.  Again  my  injunction  was,  ''  Hand  me  my  box." 
Looking  indignantly  at  the  corded  chest  outside  the  dock,  he 
said,  ^  You  can't  have  that  box  here.  Go  to  the  bar  and  plead." 
''Nonsense,  give  it  me,"  was  my  reply.  Banning  to  think  it 
WIS  he  who  was  detaining  the  Court,  he  reluctantly  did  as  I  told 
him,  when  I  applied  to  the  judge  for  the  use  of  a  table.  The 
judge  said,  "  There  is  one,"  pointing  to  a  ledge  in  the  dock 
which,  his  lordship  thought,  would  serve  my  purpose.  Although 
not  convenient,  I  proceeded  to  arrange  my  books  and  papers 
there,  which  occupied  twenty  minutes.  By  which  time  it  was 
remarked  the  dock  resembled  a  small  bookseller's  shop.  The 
judge  looked  on  with  great  patience,  and  when  ready  I  went 
forward  and  pleaded.  Mr.  Alexander  was  the  prosecuting 
ooonsel.  He  was  less  coarse,  but  as  malignant  as  Mr.  Bubb. 
He  told  the  jury,  '*  I  had  not  put  my  diabolical  intent  in  the 
announcement  of  the  lecture,  but  had  concealed  it,  with  a  view 
to  attract  an  audience,"  which  was  contrary  both  to  fact  and 
evidence.  The  Cheltenham  Bench,  to  do  them  justice,  never 
said  this.  It  was  pure  invention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Alexander 
to  recommend  me  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  jury. 

The  only  offence  chargeable  against  me  was  that  of  inci- 
dentally, without  premeditation  or  intention,  and  under  the 
provocation  of  an  insolent  question,  for  which  no  occasion  had 
been  given — uttering  certain  words — ^yet  the  Court  permitted 
an  indictment  to  be  read  which  described  me  as  a  "  labourer," 
though  I  was  well  known  as  a  public  lecturer,  who  had  resided 
m  Cheltenham  in  that  capacity.    It  charged  me  with  devising, 
intending,  and  maliciously  publishing  with  a  'Moud  voice" 
(which  I  never  possessed)  the  answer  to  the  question  of  a 
preacher,  intending  "  with  force  and  arms  to  bring  Almighty 
God  into  disbelief."    Seven  farmers,  one  grocer,  one  poulterer, 
one  miller,  one  nondescript  shopkeeper,  and  one  maltster  were 
then  empanelled  to  ascertain   whether  I  had,  or    had  not, 
assaulted  Omnipotence  with  "force  of  arms."      The  utmost 
offence  in  my  words  were  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  pro- 
bity of  this  amazing  indictment.     It  said  I  wickedly  ''com- 
posed the  words  I  had  spoken,  although  they  occurred  in  debate 
without  chance  or  possibility  of  premeditation.    It  charged  me 
with  having  spoken  "  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen," 
wheceas  I  had  neither  spoken  against  the  peace  nor  broken  the 
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peace,  and  had  neither  thought  of  the  Queen  nor  meant  htf 
disrespect. 

Historians  think  they  illustrate  their  pages  very  conclusively 
when  they  quote  legal  documents  describing  the  profession  and 
purposc*s  of  some  person  recorded  therein.  Why  should  law 
courts,  which  profess  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  morality,  lie 
more  than  rumour,  in  their  documents  ? 

The  Oracle  of  Rcas'jv^  which  I  undertr-ok  to  edit  during 
Mr.  Southwell's  impri-r.nmenl,  made  the  defiant  declaration, 
written  by  Ryall  : — **  We  war  not  with  the  Church  but  the 
Altar — not  with  the  forms  cjf  Christianity  but  with  Christianity 
itself — not  with  the  attributes  but  with  the  Kxistenceof  Deity." 
After  what  had  taken  place  I  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
right  of  inquiry  into  the-c  things.  My  acquaintance  with 
heresy  was  too  short  and  my  knowledge  too  limited  to  enable 
me  to  do  more  intLlli.Lrently.  The  conception  of  Deity  enter- 
tained by  the  cli-rical  a-lvi  r.^arie-*  we  encountered  seemed  to  me 
n'-'i'iher  true  nui  dc-irable,  and  I  believed  that  God  IIim>elf  must 
di-like  per>ons  ul  tliat  way  of  thinking  abjut  Him. 

My  dcleiice  it  it  Litki- !  rru.lence  did  not  laik  explicitne^s.  I 
sjK)kc  nine  Imurs  anil  fitiein  minutes.  In  the  latter  part  mv 
voice  much  iinpr«VL  1  in  ^^treneth  am!  tone.  When  the  Court 
a.ijourned  at  nii.i-ii.iy,  M)inc-  ladii-i,  (»bservin;;  that  I  was  takinc 
nothin;:.  li!Tltc.I  me  ^•>m'.'  tart  let  >  they  had  bruuizhl  for  thv.r 
i-wn  refreshment  :  I'lu-  1  wa>  t  •!  1  was  tlie  wite  of  a  clergj'ma;i. 
N*t  nei..lir-,:r  to  e.it,  I  drt  lined  the  kindly  (Her. 

When  I  l.ai  ^p  ikcu  si.x  h'»ur^,  the  j;tivernor  of  the  gaol  came 
to  me  to  a^k  h<.iw  Im!i>^  I  >h";iKl  continue,  as  the  judi^e  was 
i-Uere-iL,!  in  kn  -winL:.  I  .iv-v.-nd,  "  It  the  Court  was  likely  to 
Ik  ar  ii:<-.  I  ^hould  cii.i  in  thuL*  hour>*."  In  all  reason  the  Court 
•' li;ui  har!  nic  ^\\i\.\,\  i::ly,"  hut  the  ni;:.!;;i.-:ra!r>,  who  had  told 
i::e  f.  ;^l.1'  ily  thai  *"  the  C' lul  wuulJ  not  hear  me,  and  I 
^S  m1  !  :i"l  be  aH->\t  1  to  \\\.i\.r  rny  own  dctLiue,**  did  me  harm 
1  ■.  .i';i!i^  me  tliu-  jii-i  'vT.:.  When  I  ha  J  >pMken  s<>me  three 
1  .11  1  .:i.v T,  i:  '  v.:i:"  I  !  ■  me  that  the  C«'Urt'*had  heard'* 
\\v\  :i:ii  1  con«.lu  :.  i. 

Mr.  J'j  lice  Kir^kiin.-  ^;ti!.  "It  I  l  .uld  convince  the  jury  that 
my  <'(>ly  mrani:iL;  ua-^  tli.it  tiie  im. times  u{  the  clergy  ought  tn 
be  rr-.iuLcd,  and  ih.it  I  did  not  intend  to  insult  God,  I  »houIJ 
tell  llie  jury  thai  \  ju  uught  n^t  tube  convicted.**     This  » Aft 
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the  exact  purport  of  what  I  said.  To  ''  insiilt  God  "  was  never 
in  my  mind ;  nor  in  anybody's  mind.  It  is  ever  some 
dqinding  conception  of  Deity  which  is  denied.  I  never  knew 
a  case  of  an  atheistic  denid  in  which  there  was  not  more 
reverence  in  the  mind  of  the  heretic  than  the  prosecutor.  Had 
I  confined  myself  to  the  two  points  named  by  the  judge,  there 
was  a  chance  my  sentence  might  have  been  mitigated.  But 
my  mind  was  set  upon  two  other  things— one  was  that  we 
would  seek  neither  favour  nor  mercy  by  solicitation  or  con- 
cession ;  the  other  was  to  vindicate  the  right  to  say  whit  I  did, 
whatever  it  might  be  taken  to  mean. 

Mr.  Justice  Erskine  suggested  to  the  jury  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  I  had  connived  at  some  person  putting  the  ques- 
tion to  me  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  uttering  these  senti- 
ments. This  was  very  fairly  said — ^had  the  jury  been  intelligent 
—but  in  effect  it  was  a  most  injurious  suggestion.  The  counsel 
had  put  the  idea  of  connivance  into  their  heads,  and  the  stolid 
and  prejudiced  jury  believed  the  judge  to  confirm  it.  I  expected 
twelve  months*  imprisonment,  as  my  defence  contained  no 
apology,  but  was  absolute  and  defiant  for  free  speech.  The 
judge  admitted  that,  with  my  views,  I  could  not  honestly 
answer  my  questioner  otherwise  than  I  did,  and,  being  a  young 
man,  he  gave  me  six  months^  imprisonment  to  encourage  me 
in  candour. 

That  night  Captain  Mason  remarked  that  he  thought  the 
sentence  was  not  to  be  much  complained  of,  seeing  how  many 
hours  I  had  occupied  the  Court.  In  this  I  quite  concurred  with 
him,  and  never  did  complain  of  it.  Indeed,  I  more  deserved  the 
imprisonment  for  the  defence  than  the  offence.  Never  having 
been  a  prisoner  before,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of 
magistrates,  their  ignorant  menace  had  harmed  me — made  me 
resentful,  and  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  being  wanting  in 
good  sense,  which  was  more  serious  in  my  mind  than  to  be 
thought  wanting  in  orthodoxy. 

Mr.  Justice  Erskine  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Lord 
Chancellor  of  that  name,  who  defended  the  publication  of  one 
of  Thomas  Paine's  books.  The  Erskines  were  descendants  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Scottish  families.  Mr.  Justice  Erskine  bore 
small  trace  of  his  Scottish  descent,  and  was  a  placid,  mild- 
mannered  English  gentleman  when  I  made  his  acquaintance. 

12 
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He  displayed  patience  and  good  temper  during  the  unconscion- 
able time  I  detained  him  upon  the  Bench.  Some  time  after  he 
liisappeared  from  the  Bench.  How  I  never  inquired — al«ra>-s 
retaining  respect  for  his  memory  for  his  fairness  to  me. 

It  was  eleven  oVlock  at  night  when  I  walked  from  court  to 
gaol.  Captain  Mason  considerately  asked  me  if  I  objected  to 
go  with  two  stray  criminals  he  had  in  charge.  I  said  I  would 
prefer  to  walk  with  Adams  only.  It  was  so  arranged,  and 
together  wc  set  out.  Before  being  locked  in  my  cell  I  asked  if 
I  could  have  a  little  of  something  to  cat.  I  had  been  thirteen 
hours  in  court  without  food,  and  a  feeling  of  extreme  hollow- 
ncss  came  over  me.  All  that  could  be  got  for  me  at  that  hour 
was  a  cup  of  warm  water,  and  the  warder  found  an  old  apple  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  kindly  gave  mc,  and  with  these  I  made 
the  first  repast  of  my  new  imprisonment. 

But  for  a  misadventure  of  refreshments,  I  might  have  fared 
better  that  day.  At  that  time,  a  Mrs.  Chichester  resided  in 
Gloucestershire,  who  took  interest  in  social  improvement,  and 
had  enough  experience  to  know  that  the  theological  portraits 
of  heretics  were  not  executed  by  pre-Raphaclite  artists  skilled 
in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature.  She  knew  that  in  matters 
of  controversy  people  who  read  only  one  side  of  a  question  and 
boa^t  of  the  duty  u!  not  knowing  the  other,  did  not  coine  within 
the  pale  of  competency  or  trust  ;  she  therefore  sent  down  to 
Gloucester  small  presents  of  wine  and  birds,  as  she  understood 
I  might  have  to  wait  about  couit  seven  or  ten  da)'s  before  the 
trial  came  on.  The  medium  for  conveying  those  kindly  gifts 
was  Mr.  Fry,  whom  she  knew  as  professing  the  lofty  moral 
mysticism  of  John  Picrrepoint  Greaves,  who  had  disciples  in 
Cheltenham.  Mr.  Fry,  however,  was  not  mystical — he  was 
very  practical,  for,  being  a  teetotaler,  he  drank  all  the  vine 
himself,  and,  W\n^  a  vegetarian,  he  ate  the  birds.  Mr.  Fry  was 
t-tlitor  of  tlic  O.minumsi  Ap',ule^  one  of  whose  mottoes  was 
that  '*It  is  the  beauty  within  that  reflects  beauteous  light  oo 
outward  objects."  It  was  presumably  on  this  principle  that  my 
wine  and  pheasants  became  irresistible  to  him. 

On  the  morning  of  my  trial  he  brought  me  a  small  bottk  of 
raspberry  vinegar,  which  he  said  Mr>.  Chichester  had  sent«as 
it  might  be  of  use  to  me  in  speaking.  It  was  two  years  afker 
before  I  learned  what   else  she   had  sent.    She  must  haw 
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wondered  it  my  want  of  civility  in  never  sending  a  word  in 
acknowledgment 

One  day,  attending  the  courts  during  the  ten  days  I  was  -- 
awaiting  my  own  trial,  I  saw  a  man  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life  to  Norfolk  Island.  His  offence  had  arisen  in  ignorant 
and  depraving  circumstances,  yet,  when  he  heard  the  ferocious 
ientence,  in  genuine  and  awkward  humbleness  he  made  a  rustic 
bow  to  the  Bench,  saying, ''  Thank  you,  my  lord."  Ignorance 
had  never  appeared  to  me  before  so  frightful,  slavish,  and  blind. 
Unable  to  distinguish  a  deadly  sentence  passed  upon  him  from  ^ 
a  service  done  to  him,  he  had  been  taught  to  bow  to  his  pastors 
and  masters,  and  he  bowed  alike  when  cursed  as  when  blessed. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

SIX  AfO.VTHS'  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  ANSWERJU/G  A 
QUESTION  IN  DEB  A  TE. 

(1842.) 

"  HaiTe  yoQ  bethought  you  of  the  tedious  dAyt 
And  dreary  nights  of  your  imprisoameiit  ? 
The  lonf>  endunnce,  whose  monotony 
No  tidings  come  to  cheer !     This  were  the  trial  t 
It  is  the  detail  of  blank  intervals « 
Of  patient  sufferance,  where  no  action  is. 
That  prores  our  nature.    Have  you  this  thought  o*cr  ?  " 

J.  W.  MAtfTOK. 

No.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  mitter.  In  t  general  way  I 
had  in  impression  that  imprisonment  was  unpleasant  But 
that  seemed  no  reason  for  not  doing  what  was  right  The 
maxim  that  conscience  was  higher  than  consequence  alwajt 
appeared  true  to  me.  Imprisonment  was  worse  in  my  tune 
than  in  the  days  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Carlile.  Hunt  had  booksi 
flowers,  and  company.  Pleasant  visitors  had  access  to  Caililc^ 
who  spent  hours  in  his  society.  Except  through  the  ban  of  a 
gate,  I  saw  no  friend.  I  was  imprisoned  in  a  city  fMX  from  those 
to  whom  I  was  best  known,  and  few  nsits  were  possible.  Tht 
first  and  chief  of  the  visitors  was  Richard  Carlile,  who  came  to 
tell  me  of  his  approval  of  my  defence.  This,  from  the  moit 
intrepid  defender  of  free  spt^cch  of  this  centuty,  tended  to 
rcnd^T  me  indifferent  to  the  discomfort  of  my  new  resideaoeL 

The  visiting  justice  who  most  interested  me  was  Mr.  Braniby 
C()r>pcr,  brother  of  Sir  Astley,  the  famous  surgeon.  He  f 
represented  Gloucester  in  Parliament.  He  was  a  man  of  \ 
stature,  great  tendcrne<s,  great  humanity,  and,  like  Lord  Byron, 
a  man  of  tumultuous  pa^^sion,  with  a  voice  like  the  Plyeiwith 
Sound.     Old  women  w;.>uld  n-^yUy  him  on  his  road  CothefaoL 

1*4 
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He  would  brandish  his  stick  at  them,  and  drive  them  away  with 
menaces  and  threats  which  could  be  heard  across  the  city  ;  but 
though  ihey  fled,  they  returned,  for  they  knew  that  in  the  end 
he  would  give  them  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket.    He 
would  tell  me  in  his  stentorian  way,  before  the  other  prisoners, 
that  I  was  ''a  fool  for  being  an  atheist,"  and  end  by  saying,  ^' I 
could  not  be  one — I  did  not  look  like  one,  nor  speak  like  one." 
His  son  was  chaplain  of  the  gaol.    The  old  gentleman  was  very 
anxious  for  my  conversion,  and,  had  he  brought  it  about,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  generously  given  the  credit  to  his  boy. 
It  was  therefore  a  kind  of  family  speculation  that  I  should  be 
brought  to  a  "  state  of  grace."    Yet  when  my  little  daughter 
died,  and  her  mother  wished  to  bring  the  surviving  one  to  me, 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  kindly  ordered  that  we  should  have  the 
use  of  the  magistrates'  room  for  an  interview,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  an  officer.    This  unforeseen  consideration — so  delicate 
and  trustful — inspired  me  with  real  respect  for  him,  which  has 
never  departed  from  my  mind.    I  would  have  been  converted 
if  I  could  to  gratify  him.     One  day  the  governor  told  me  that 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  had  said  before  a  meeting  of  magistrates, 
at  which  he  had  laid  some  representation  of  mine,  that  '^  he  did 
not  believe  I  could  tell  a  lie,"  which  was  very  generous  in  him, 
considering  the  prejudice  he  entertained  towards  my  opinions. 
This  arose  from  a  prisoner  (one  Upton)  being  found  smoking. 
He  said  he  had  brought  the  tobacco  (I  had  given  him)  in  with 
him  after  the  trial — probably  to  save  me  from  being  made 
answerable.    It  was  some  I  had  upon  me  in  court.    This  man, 
who  was  in  the  common  room,  was  subject  to  fits,  which  he  said 
tobacco  mitigated.    So  I  gave  him  some.    It  was  a  reflection 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  officer  who  received  him  if  tobacco 
had  escaped  his  notice.     To  prevent  Ogden,  the  officer,  being 
wrongfully  accused,  I  sent  a  note  to  the  governor,  saying  it  was 
I  who  had  given  the  tobacco  to  Upton.    I  owned  it  was  a  cen- 
surable violation  of  the  prison  rules,  and  stated  that  I  should 
not  demur  to  the  consequences.     None  ensued.     Probably  the 
authorides  were  gratified  that  their  officer  was  vindicated  from 
the  suspicion  of  laxity  of  vigilance.    The  tobacco  was  given 
me  at  the  time  of  my  trial,  and  I  was  not  searched  after  sen- 
tence. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Cooper,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  had  the 
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kindly  nature,  but  none  of  the  force  of  character,  of  his  father. 
He  was  merely  a  regulation  clergyman,  who  belie  veil  he  had 
spiritual  duties  to  discharge  ;  but  his  piety  was  like  cold  water 
— it  gave  you  the  discomfort  of  dampness,  and  when  dry  again 
you  were  as  you  were  before.  Still  I  retain  respect  for  him. 
>ie  had  none  of  that  spite  of  piety  I  had  hitherto  experienced, 
and  he  was  only  disagreeable  as  a  matter  of  official  duty.  A 
prison  is  a  place  of  organized  brutality,  and  is  so  intended.  For 
u  chaplain  to  speak  of  "  divine  love  *'  there  is  not  to  understand 
his  business.  A  single  humane  act  does  more  to  spiritualize  a 
man  than  a  thousand  exhortations  without  it. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Sayer  was  one  of  the  visiting  ju>ticcs. 
He  was  no  soldier  of  the  Cross.  He  brought  me  "  Paley's 
Natural  Theology/*  and  Leslie's  "Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Deists/'  which  he  a^ked  me  to  read.  This  I  promised 
to  do  ;  and  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  that  the  promise  was 
fulfilled,  I  said  he  might  examine  me  in  the  works  afterward*— 
but  he  never  did.  I  wrote  pamphlets  upon  their  arguments 
("  Paley  Refuted  in  his  own  Words,"  and  "  A  Short  and  Ea*y 
.Method  with  the  Saints")  to  show  that  they  had  received 
careful  attention. 

Another  of  the  visiting  justices  was  the  Rev.  S.  Jones,  an 
a;;ed  Wesley  an  minister,  who  appeared  deferential  to  his  brocher 
justices,  placid  in  speech,  and  only  ill-mannered  professionally. 
He  would  occa>ionaIIy  deliver  a  little  lecture  to  me,  before  the 
(it her  prisoners,  on  the  belief  I  ought  to  entertain.  One  day  he 
quoted  to  me  the  ignorant  remark  of  David,  that  ''the  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.*'  This  is  what  the  fool 
never  doe>  say,  the  subject  being  beyond  his  capacity.  Certainly 
I  had  never  said  it  in  my  heart  or  otlierwise.  It  had  appeared 
to  me  to  reijuire  infinite  knowledge  of  the  universe  to  affirm  or 
i!'*ny  that  stupendous  proposition.  "There,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
J'ines,  "you  see  David  says  you  are  a  fool."  Whereupon  I 
ui.swercd  "that  I  no  more  admired  rudeness  in  the  mouth  of 
David  than  I  did  in  the  mouth  of  a  magistrate."  Everyone 
]iresent  heard  me  say  it,  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  looked 
amazed,  was  unable  to  reply,  and  never  more  referred  to  the 
Mibject. 

Before  long  the  magistrates  became  a  more  terioos  tnmble  to 
Hie— pr(.bably  their  version  was  that  I  became  a  trouble  to  I 
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They  ctlled  upon  me  to  wear  the  prison  dress.  My  answer  was 
that  "  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it."  It  was  the  dress  of  crime,  and 
as  I  was  no  criminal  it  would  be  admitting  it  to  wear  the  dress 
of  crime  by  my  own  choice.  In  gaol  I  knew  official  force  must 
be  supreme ;  therefore,  I  never  said  "  I  would  not "  do  a  thing, 
only  that  "  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it."  Of  course  they  said  they 
should  compel  me.  In  that  case  tny  reply  was  "  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dress  me  every  morning,  as  I  might  not  like  to  put 
the  dress  on  myself."  As  it  was  never  done,  I  fancy  they 
thought  the  trouble  of  it  might  be  too  much  for  them,  or  it 
might  be  that  they  were  in  doubt  whether  Sir  James  Graham 
would  sanction  it. 

Another  trouble  soon  arose.  When  the  prayer  bell  rang  the 
first  morning,  all  the  prisoners  filed  out  to  chapel,  but  I  remained. 
Seeing  my  allotted  place  vacant,  the  chaplain  sent  the  gaoler  for 
me.  I  said  "  it  was  incredible  that  the  chaplain  should  send  for 
me.  He  knew  my  imprisonment  was  owing  to  my  not  properly 
believing  in  his  ministration,  and  that  my  voluntary  attendance 
at  his  chapel  would  be  hypocrisy  in  me."  The  gaoler  said  "  he 
must  carry  out  his  instructions  and  take  me  there."  My  reply 
was,  "  In  that  case  you  had  better  get  assistance  and  carry  me, 
as  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  go.  Whether  the  chaplain^s 
congregation  will  be  edified  by  seeing  a  dissentient  worshipper 
carried  into  chapel  every  morning  it  will  be  for  him  to  decide." 
Probably  the  gaoler  concluded  that  this  mode  of  bringing  me  to 
church  needed  special  instructions — he  went  to  seek  them,  and 
returned  to  me  no  more. 

That  morning  the  chaplain  sent  for  me  to  account  to  him  for 
my  non-appearance  at  church.  The  explanation  I  gave  him 
was  that  the  service  was  mainly  taken  from  the  Prayer  Book, 
which  it  seemed  impiety  to  solemnly  repeat  as  true  when  you 
knew  it  was  not  so.  The  chaplain  said,  "But  you  know,  Mr. 
Holyoake,  that  you  are  in  prison,  and  must  do  as  you  are 
bidden."  "  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  I  am  in  prison.  I  am  under 
no  Ulusion  as  to  that.  Still  it  does  not  justify  me  in  addressing 
to  Heaven  words  not  true.  If  you  will  arrange  that  I  may  come 
into  church  at  the  time  when  you  commence  to  preach,  I  am 
ready  to  do  that.  Your  sermon  may  have  newness  of  thought 
instructive  to  me."  The  chaplain  was  not  displeased,  but  did 
not  consent,  and  I  never  went  to  prayers  or  sermon. 
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One  day  towards  the  end  of  my  term  the  chaplain  though 
he  ought  to  do  something  to  change  my  views,  and  asko 
whether  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  chapel  and  talk  in  : 
friendly  way  on  the  subject  oi  spiritual  conviction.  As  to  tha 
I  remarked  ''I  had  undergone  one  conviction, and  felt  no  desir 
lor  another."  However,  assenting,  we  went  together  to  th 
chapel,  where  he  entered  the  reading-desk,  I  remaining  standin] 
where  he  left  me.  Seeing  that,  he  civilly  pointed  to  a  fron 
bench  for  me  to  be  seated,  and  began  a  little  oration  to  me,  th 
sole  member  of  his  congregation  in  that  gloomy  chapel,  wher 
every  seat  had  borne  the  impress  of  a  thousand  scoundrels.  Whei 
he  came  to  the  end  he  asked  me  "  what  I  had  to  say."  Receivinj 
no  reply,  he  concluded  he  was  making  an  impression,  and  bcgai 
another  short  address,  at  the  end  of  which  he  again  asked  m 
my  opinion.  As  his  auditor  still  remained  silent,  he  took  heu 
again  and  commenced  a  third  little  oration.  A  third  time  h 
appealed  to  me  for  some  expression  of  opinion  upon  his  argu 
ments.  I  then  said,  '*  I  had  no  opinion  to  give.  He  had  spokei 
to  me  officially  as  chaplain,  and  addressed  me  as  a  prisoner,  an 
in  that  character  it  was  my  lot  to  listen  to  him.  If  he  wisbe 
me  to  converse  with  him,  he  must  treat  me  on  a  footing  c 
equality.  That  place  was  too  cold  for  reasoning,"  it  being  a 
inclement  month.  He  then  asked  me  to  accompany  him  elM 
where.  Arriving  at  a  warm  cell,  where  blankets  were  aired,  w 
had  some  friendly  argument,  and  he  asked  me  to  accept  a  pn 
sent  of  a  Bible.  It  was  thought  a  great  thing  to  give  me 
Bible.  As  it  had  occasioned  my  imprisonment,  it  was  bad  tasi 
to  offer  it  to  me  ;  it  was  not  calculated  to  ezdte  my  gradtud 
The  copy  he  offered  me  was  a  little,  squab,  dumpling  editioi 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffufion  of  Christian  KfX>i 
ledge  at  lod.  I  remarked  to  the  chaplain,  '*  I  should  not  like  1 
tarry  a  mean-looking  little  book  like  that.  It  was  not  icspcttfi 
to  God  to  present  His  Word  in  that  curmudgeon  form ;  bat 
would  accept  a  better- looking  copy,  with  marginal  rcfercoa 
down  the  centre,  such  as  might  assist  me  in  trying  to  reooQcS 
what  appeared  to  me  its  many  contradictions,"  So  our  intcnrir 
ended,  but  the  7s.  6d.  edition  upon  which  I  had  fixed  my  mill 
never  came  to  hand. 

The  prisoners  I  found  in  the  common  room  were,  with  ofl 
exception,  ignorant,  and  were  there  for  acts  of  viokDoe,  < 
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minor  theftS|  or  frauds.  In  the  day-time  I  kept  a  little  school 
and  taught  them  something.  One  was  a  young,  good-looking 
many  belonging  to  London,  whom  I  thought  well  o£  When 
his  term  of  imprisonment  was  up,  I  entrusted  him  with  two 
volumes  of  Hume  and  Smollet's  '^History  of  England,"  which  I 
had  in  numbers,  to  get  boupd  for  me,  and  deliver  at  the  Oracle 
office  in  London,  and  I  gave  him  money  to  pay  for  the  binding. 
My  confidence  was  not  successful,  as  he  kept  the  money  and 
told  the  books. 

The  chief  prisoner  was  a  Mr.  Wall,  who  had  been  postmaster 
at  Cheltenham,  said  to  have  been  put  in  that  office  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  peer,  for  reasons  relating  to  his  birth.  He  had 
opened  letters  and  taken  the  money  out.  One  case  was  very 
shocking.  A  servant-girl  had  saved  her  money  up  and  sent  it 
to  a  soldier  in  the  army.  Never  receiving  any  answer,  she 
thought  him  unfaithful,  and  poisoned  herself.  Receiving  no 
communication,  as  she  had  promised  him,  the  soldier  thought 
she  had  deserted  him,  and  shot  himself.  This  scoundrelly  post- 
master was  pleasant-spoken,  gentlemanly,  and  cultivated.  His 
criticisms  of  some  things  I  wrote  were  instructive  to  me.  He 
was  entirely  pious,  and  punctual  at  prayer,  but  a  knave  at 
heart. 

My  liberation  occurred  some  time  before  Wall's,  and  he  wrote 
to  me  shortly  after,  making  in  his  letter  some  defamatory 
remarks  upon  the  governor,  and,  thereby,  impl3ang  that  I 
shared  the  writer's  views.  As  the  governor  would  read  the 
letter,  he  might  think  that,  despite  my  professions  of  respect 
for  him  when  in  his  charge,  I  had  used  different  language 
privately.  Captain  Mason,  however,  wrote  upon  the  letter 
himself  saying  that  "  he  did  not  believe  that  Wall's  expressions 
were  warranted  by  any  remarks  of  mine,  as  he  had  always 
found  me  honourable  in  my  statements."  This  was  handsome 
in  Captain  Mason,  and  increased  my  regard  for  him. 

My  prison  companions,  therefore,  were  not  of  an  edifying  or 
improving  class ;  but  there  were  other  discomforts,  different 
and  far  more  disquieting,  which  will  never  depart  from  my 
mind.  Word  was  sent  me  that  my  child  was  ill,  and  then  a 
letter  came  saying  she  was  dead.  The  governor  considerately 
called  me  out  into  the  yard,  and  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  not  till 
after  my  liberation  that  I  knew  the  manner  of  her  death.    The 
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sole  income  of  home  was  from  subscripdons  from  friends  in 
various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  supposed  to  average  los.  a  week  ; 
but  it  was  not  regular.  A  few  days  before  the  fever  took  the 
child|  her  mother  was  carrying  her  through  Bull  Street,  Bir- 
mingham,  when  she  cried  from  hunger  for  a  bun  in  a  window. 
There  was  no  penny  to  buy  it,  and  the  frenaed  mother  slapped 
the  child  to  quiet  her.  She  never  forgave  herself  for  doing  that, 
and  forty  years  later  she  oft  repeated  the  last  words  of  the  child 
on  the  night  of  her  death,  when  she  exclaimed  that  "  I  was 
coming  to  see  her  " — repeated  them  in  the  tones  of  the  chikS 
which  went  into  the  mother*s  heart  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
OTHER  TROUBLES  IN  PRISON. 

(1843-3.) 

OwiNO  to  a  Chartist  prisoner  having  died  in  a  neighbouring 
giol  from  disease  contracted  through  bad  air,  bad  diet,  and 
damp,  as  poor  Holbery  of  She£Beld  had  done,  a  Commiasion 
was  sent  down  by  the  Government  to  take  evidence.    Dr. 
Bisset  Hawkins,  with  his  sharp  look  and  scrutinising  eyes, 
was  at  the  head  of  it.    The  Commissioners  came  round  the 
cells  and  asked  me,  among  others,  whether  I  had  any  complaint 
to  make.    I  said  "  Yes."    One  night,  between  9  and  10  o'clock, 
the  gaoler  came  into  my  cell  and  told  me  to  dress,  as  the  Com- 
missioners wished  to  see  me.    On  arriving  before  them,  and 
observing  Captain  Mason  and  the  surgeon  were  present,  I  held 
my  peace.    Reminded  by  Dr.  Hawkins  that  they  sent  for  me, 
understanding  I  had  a  complaint  to  make,  I  explained  they  could 
Dot  expect  to  obtain  evidence  from  prisoners  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  since  they  would  remain  in  the  power  of  those 
who  might  resent  afterwards  what  a  prisoner  had  said  ;  even  the 
surgeon  had  many  ways  of  retaliation.     The  governor  had 
behaved  to  me  with  courtesy  and  humanity.    He  was  alwa3r8  a 
gentleman,  and  if  he  had  had  to  hang  me  he  would  have 
apologized  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  putting  me 
and  have  had  the  bolt  withdrawn  while  I  was  saying  '^  Don't 
mention  it."    It  was  not  that  I  had  any  distrust  of  the  governor, 
but  I  wished  to  show  the  Commissioners  that  they  were  not 
going  the  way  to  collect  prison  facts  for  an  honest  report    Dr. 
Hawkins  said,  "Captam  Mason  and  the  surgeon  had  better 
leave."      Observing  me  still  silent.  Dr.  Hawkins  asked  the 

»7« 
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cause.  I  answered  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to  give  a 
prisoner  a  guarantee  that  no  personal  consequences  should 
ensue  to  him  after  they  had  left,  as  he  would  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  without  protection,  if  they  took  offence 
at  any  allegation  he  made.  Dr.  Hawkins  assured  me  that  that 
should  not  occur. 

Then  I  explained  that  in  that  gaol  the  health  of  prisoners 
was  in  the  hand^  of  a  kind-hearted  but  timorous  surgeon, 
who  owed  his  appointment  to  the  magistrates,  and  had  not  the 
resolution  or  independence  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment  when 
it  conflicted  with  their  political,  theological,  or  personal  pre- 
judices against  prisoners.  They  explained  to  me  that  if  a 
surgeon  failed  in  his  duty  he  was  responsible.  I  answered  that 
was  so,  but  a  prisoner  must  die  before  the  responsibility  could 
be  brought  home  to  the  surgeon,  and  that  was  very  grave  con- 
solation. They  seemed  amused  at  my  unconscious  use  of  the 
word  "  grave,*'  for  they  remembered  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
recent  death  of  a  prisoner  that  they  were  sent  down  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  it.  I  added  that  county  magistrates  did  not 
seem  very  brif^ht,  and  had  no  clear  idea  of  their  duties.  The 
Comnii>>ioner  did  not  encourage  me  in  these  remarks,  but  they 
were  made  before  they  could  stop  me.  I  said  some  of  the  cells 
were  filthy  and  some  beds  alive  with  vermin.  No  prisoner 
expected  tenderness,  but  cleanliness  ought  to  exist,  together 
with  security  for  life.  The  dependent  position  of  the  doctor, 
however,  afforded  none,  unless  a  prisoner  was  a  criminal,  then 
the  authorities  had  no  prejudice  against  him.  Neither  could 
they  get  at  the  truth  they  were  sent  to  inquire  into  and  make 
an  honest  report  to  the  Crown,  unless  they  caused  it  to  be 
under>tood  that  priM>ners  who  gave  them  information  would  be 
protected.  They  promised  me  a^ain  that  no  re-^eniment  should 
follow  ;  nor  did  it.  The  governor  was  civil  as  heretofore,  and 
the  dtxtor  kinlly  ;r:ive  me  a  n:utton-chop  in  my  broth. 
Though  ifuliiie-l  t'.>  viL^'.*t.i;iani-ni  I  was  jjlavi  of  that. 

The  Cuiiinii^'iuii  leporied  finally  that  GI<)UCL>ter  Gaol  lay 
low,  was  unhealthy,  a::  i  rrcommcruicd  that  the  gaol  in  which 
the  Chartist  died  should  be  super >eded.  No  duubt  the  poor 
Chartist  was  killed  in  it,  all  according  to  law,  as  poor  Hulbery 
was,  an  i  ^^  Ernest  Jone^  was  nearly  killed.  No  Irish  prisoner 
has  run  greater  risks.    Thomas  Cooper  would  have  fired  no 
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better  save  for  his  wondrous  personal  resistance.  They  thought 
they  had  driven  him  mad  b^re  the  authorities  relaxed  their 
restrictions.  Under  the  rules  ci  the  gaol,  the  authorities 
could  have  killed  me  had  I  resisted  indignity  as  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Mandeville  did,  and  would  have  run  me  very  near  to 
it  had  not  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Roebuck  been  my 
firiends. 

The  quality  of  mind  of  the  visiting  justices  who  had  me  in 
charge  may  be  seen  in  this  instance.  At  the  Christmas,  which 
occurred  during  my  imprisonment,  it  came  to  their  knowledge 
that  a  poor  labourer  had  got  himself  under  a  short  sentence,  in 
order  to  be  in  gaol  on  Christmas  Day  ;  for  on  that ''  day  of  glad 
tidings  "  it  was  the  kindly  custom  to  mark  it  to  the  desolate 
prisoners  by  a  treacle  dumpling,  with  a  few  raisins  in  it  It 
was  not  much  of  a  taste  of  the  '^  glad  tidings,"  but  it  gave 
pleasure ;  to  some  believing  hearts  among  the  prisoners  it  was 
comfort,  and  it  gave  the  only  sign,  all  the  year  round,  that  they 
lived  in  a  Christian  land.  Instead  of  being  struck  with  com- 
passion that  there  should  be  an  honest  labourer,  so  hopeless  of 
tasting  a  bit  of  Christmas  pudding  as  to  get  himself  incarcerated 
for  a  week  for  that  transient  pleasure,  the  magistrates,  three 
clerg3rmen  among  them  (the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Andrew  Sayer, 
Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  the  chaplain  concurring), 
abolished  Christmas  pudding  on  Christmas  Day  for  all  the 
prisoners  there,  evermore.  Thus  these  clergymen  taught  the 
prisoners  to  rejoice  in  the  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  "  brought 
by  Christ.  Because  one  poor  workman  got  into  prison  against 
Qiristmas  pudding  day,  they  reasoned  from  that  single  instance 
that  all  the  workmen  of  Gloucester  would,  if  they  knew  it,  get 
into  gaol  from  the  same  cause !  It  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  that  they  reason  from  a  single 
instance,  instead  of  from  a  majority  of  similar  instances.  But 
here  were  magistrates,  educated  at  college,  as  ignorant  as  the 
uninstructed  rabble,  and  more  cruel. 

After  a  time.  Sir  James  Graham,  in  answer  to  a  memorial  of 
mine,  sent  word  for  me  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  at  night  until 
nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  great  waste  of  time  for  me  to  be  shut  up 
in  darkness  from  four  o'clock  in  winter-time  until  eight  o'clock 
next  morning,  sixteen  hours.  I  contrived  some  mitigation  by 
secreting  the  cover  of  a  book,  sticking  pins  in  the  sides  at  even 
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distances,  and  running  a  thread  across  from  side  to  side.  It 
resembled  the  page  of  a  ruled  copy-book — save  that  the  lines 
were  elastic.  By  running  a  sheet  of  paper  under  the  threads  I 
could  write  with  a  pencil  in  the  dark,  between  the  lines.  In 
this  way  I  prepared  articles  for  the  Orach  of  Reason^  and  got 
them  conveyed  as  opportunity  offered  to  the  post.  This  night 
work  implied  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  against  this  was  the  cold. 
For  two  months  I  was  never  warm.  Besides,  I  was  deteriorating 
in  other  ways.  My  pillow  was  of  coarse  sacking  stuffed  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  so  hard  that  it  flattened  and  elongated  my  ears 
beyond  the  lenp^th  which  my  adversaries  expected  to  find  in  a 
person  of  my  way  of  thinking. 

So  it  was  welcome  news  when  Sir  James  Graham*5  order 
came.  But  Sir  James  had  never  been  a  pnK)ner  (all  Home 
Secretaries  ought  to  be  imprisoned  before  taking  office),  and 
did  not  know  that  the  ma^^istrates  would  construe  every 
instruction  against  the  prisoner.  As  he  did  not  say  he 
intended  to  grant  the  continuance  of  fire  and  light,  they 
construed  his  kindly  interference  to  mean  i>crmission  to  sit  up 
in  cold  and  darkness.  Then  I  began  to  regret  my  disbelief  in 
future  perdition,  as  there  was  no  adequate  place  hereafter  to 
which  these  magistrates  could  go.  In  this  respect  imprison- 
ment did  succeed  in  shaking  my  faith  a  little. 

One  night,  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  mentioned  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
that  I  cherished  grateful  memories  of  his  uncle  for  his  generous 
interference  on  two  occasions  on  my  behalf  when  I  was  a 
prisoner,  with  no  other  friend  in  authority  save  himself.  At 
another  time  Sir  Wilfrid  told  me  that  it  was  a  consolation  to 
Sir  James  Graham  to  hear  wliat  I  had  said,  "  for  though  he 
had  served  his  country*  for  many  years,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
he  feared  he  would  only  be  remembered  as  the  Home 
Sctretar>'  who  opened  Mazzini's  letters."  Lord  Aberdeen 
denied  that  the  contents  of  the  letters  were  communicated  to 
the  .Austrian  Government.  Unfortunately,  you  do  not  always 
know  when  a  minister  speaks  the  truth.  It  is  their  custom  to 
give  a  technical  answer  which  is  beside  the  point  of  theinquir>-. 
The  letter  might  be  shown  to  ihc  Au>trian  minister  without  a 
copy  being  officially  communicated  to  him.  Anyhow,  the 
brothers  Bandiera,  of  noble  family,  were  captured  and  shot  in 
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coDicqiience  of  Mazzini's  letters  being  opened.  If  Sir  James 
did  communicate  a  letter  he  had  opened  to  a  foreign  power,  he 
did  no  more  than  all  Home  Secretaries  had  done  before,  and  he 
was  no  worse  than  his  predecessors.  All  Home  Secretaries 
since  have  opened  letters,  and  do  so  still.  There  is  a  popular 
imderstanding  that  an  English  Home  Secretary  shall  not  act  as 
I  spy  for  fordgn  governments.  But  I  remember  no  assurance 
being  given  that  they  shall  never  so  act  The  intention  of 
Liberals  in  1844  was  not  to  hold  up  Sir  James  Graham  as 
worse  than  other  Home  Secretaries,  but  to  stop  the  system 
which  prevailed  in  his  office  when  he  came  to  it.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  thought  foreign  ministers  were  as  just-minded 
as  he  was,  and  would  use  information  for  precaution,  and  not 
for  murder.  Anyhow,  there  has  been  no  Home  Secretary  in 
my  time  who  has  shown  the  same  regard  for  the  self-respect 
and  rights  of   unpopular    prisoners  as  Sir    James  Graham 

showed  towards  me. 
We  had  few  friends  in  those  days,  but  there  was  one  whom 

those  of  us  who  went  out  in  the  forlorn  hope  never  forget,  and 

to  whom  I  gratefully  inscribed  my  "  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by 

Jury  for  Atheism  "  :— 

William  John  Birch,  M.A., 

Of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxon., 

Who  in  the  "  evil  days  "  of  Free  Discussion 

Was  its  courageous  and  Liberal  Defender ; 

And  was  first  to  help  us 

When  a  Friend  is  twice  a  Friend — 

When  we  were  unknown  and  struggling. 


CHAPTER  XXXra. 
WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTER  IMPRISONMENT. 

(15^43-80.) 

After  the  affair  with  Mr.  Justice  Erskina,  I  could  not  retire 
from  public  advocacy.  I  should  have  been  thought  a  coward  ; 
my  treatment  would  have  been  tried  on  others  ;  many  would 
have  been  discoura:;cd  if  I  had  shown  Mgns  of  giving  way,  and 
the  enemies  of  free  opinion  would  have  triumphed  and  grown 
insolent.  During  my  imprisonment  it  was  suggested  to  me  by 
the  chaplain  that  I  might  do  better  by  accepting  for  mj'scif  a 
situation  as  master  of  a  school  in  which  my  wife  could  be 
appointed  mistress,  and  this  could  be  arranged  if  I  would  deust 
from  the  advocacy  on  which  I  had  embarked.  That  doleful 
ending;  was  not  to  my  mind.  It  was  also  suggested  to  me  that 
I  mi^ht  free  myself  by  petition  and  submission.  Not  only 
would  I  not  do  it,  but  I  gave  notice  to  my  friends  that  I 
shouI<l  count  it  as  an  outrage  if  any  one  did  it  in  my  name,  or 
on  my  behalf.  My  wife  would  have  resented  it  had  I  done  it 
on  her  account.     So  when  I  wob  free  I  tocik  the  warpath  again. 

To  compare  a  small  affair  with  great  ones,  had  I  been,  like 
Savonarola  or  Bruno,  subjected  to  torture  and  fire,  I  know  not 
Hmw  I  should  have  behaved,  for  I  have  no  ta^te  for  rack  or  torch. 
IV.it  such  trouble  as  can  now  befall  a  wilful  person — imprison* 
fr>rnt,  dark:it->^,  privation,  cold,  and  insult — is  supportable, 
ih  'Mfrh  death  may  come  that  way. 

\Vi\cre\-er  I  wa**  advertise  to  lecture,  some  enthusiasts  wbo 
en^:  (i;ed  me  de.scnbed  me  as  one  who  had  been  delivered  by  the 
spiritual  police  tn  the  **5erular  arm."  I  never  objected  to  this, 
biAau^^e  it  was  dcHarice— but  it  was  not  profit.  As  soon  as  I 
could  get  nu-.m-  of  tiavclli'g  after  my  lib  rj'.ion,  I  went  down 
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to  Cheltenham  and  repeated  the  words  which  led  to  my 
aqjoum  at  Gloucester!  on  the  ground  that  I  had  been  called 
upon  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  free  speech,  and  that,  as  I  had 
paid  the  price,  I  had  purchased  the  right  This  was  not  good 
law,  but  it  was  good  defiance,  and  that  was  what  I  meant 

One  effect  of  the  reputation  of  having  been  imprisoned  appeared 
in  1846  where  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  Mr.  William  Ellis, 
a  great  firiend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Bifill,  founded  some 
secular  schools  in  London,  and  defrayed  their  expenses  himself. 
One  was  intended  for  the  National  Hall,  Holbom.  Mr. 
William  Lovett  was  secretary  of  the  proposed  school,  as  he 
was  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Hall.  He  had 
been  imprisoned  himself  two  years  in  Warwick  Gaol  for 
political  reasons.  Francis  Place  was  one  of  the  consulting 
authorities  of  the  intended  school.  I  offered  myself  for  the 
office  of  teacher  with  hb  consent.  Mr.  Lovett,  the  secretary, 
to  whom  I  wrote  upon  the  subject,  never  replied  to  any  com- 
munication I  made  to  him.  When,  after  some  months,  the 
matter  was  brought  to  his  notice,  he  said  *'  he  understood  Mr. 
Place  would  reply  to  my  letters."  But  Mr.  Place  had  never 
received  them.  Mr.  C.  D.  Collet  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry, 
members  of  the  committee,  complained  of  Mr.  Lovett's  conduct 
Mr.  Lovett  was  employed  by  Mr,  Ellis  to  conduct  one  of  his 
secular  schools,  and  he  had  an  income  from  Mr.  Ellis  as  long  as 
he  lived.  But  so  strong  was  his  prejudice  against  me,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  heresy,  that  he  who  had  been  incarcerated 
for  sedition  was  unable  to  be  civil  to  me.  I  told  him  that,  if  it 
should  appear  to  the  promoters  of  the  school  that  my  being  a 
teacher  of  it  would  be  detrimental,  I  should  myself  object  to 
my  own  appointment  Heresy  in  theology  proved  a  much 
more  serious  thing  than  heresy  in  politics  ;  and  that  avenue  of 
employment  was  closed. 

At  one  time  a  publisher  who  had  known  me  as  a  social 
advocate  conceded  me  employment  in  his  house.  This  being 
a  friendly  act,  my  first  thought  was  what  would  happen  to  him 
if  I  went  I  thought  in  the  interests  of  my  employer  that  I 
should  always  be  called  by  a  writing  name  I  had  elsewhere  used, 
to  neutrali2e  my  identity  where,  if  obtruded,  the  consequence 
would  fill  upon  others.  My  own  name  would  be  sure  to  incite 
inquiries. 
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Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  of  the  AVw  York  Trihum^ 
gave  to  an  Irish  journalist  of  mark  in  New  York  (Thomas 
Ainge  Dev>T,  before  named)  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  I 
f^ranted  him  writing  quarters  in  my  publishing  house  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  was  at  willing  trouble  to  be  of  service  to  him.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  wrote  a  singular  paper,  setting  forth 
the  causes  in  operation,  which  would  lead  to  war  before  long  on 
the  question  of  slavery.  This  was  three  years  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  when  Devyr*s  calculations  were  published  neither 
the  jouriiali%ts  of  England  nor  those  of  America  believed  that 
war  was  coming.  When  it  came,  three  years  later,  I  put  thi» 
prediction  in  the  hands  of  several  members  of  Parliament  in 
this  country,  as  an  instance  of  the  political  foresight  of  my 
friend.  The  paper  consisted  of  several  columns.  It  happened 
that  I  never  read  more  than  two,  and  their  purport  being 
striking,  I  lent  the  paper  to  valued  friends,  thinking  the  whole 
of  it  was  of  the  nature  of  the  part  I  had  read.  Some  yeara  after, 
curiosity  led  me  to  peru>e  the  whole,  when  I  found  that  it 
contained  indignant  reproaches  of  my  friend,  Horace  Greeley, 
for  having  given  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  a>,  I  being  a 
person  well  known  to  hold  theological  opini-.-ns  not  at  all  iu 
request,  his  acquiinta:ice  with  me  wa^  a  disiad vantage  to  him  ; 
and  more  to  the  same  uncomplimentary  effect.  Thus  had  I  been 
LiiLiiI^iiin);  among  my  public  friends  this  di»i)araging  account 
ot  my^L'It.  .My  object  wa^  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  my  visitor 
tor  ]Mjliliv.il  ^.lKa  i:y  ;  all  the  while  I  was  doing  my  best  to 
di^tii'V  any  !><ili.i1  reputation  I  M;i.;ht  have.  Thit  wai  another 
in^^taMce  in  which  my  r<.-M  Ii  iilc  at  Gloucester  gave  me  a  prohi- 
le^s  distinction  ;  it  lent  to  nic  a  lumino>ity  uf  a  sulphurous 
kind,  whiwh  caused  ine  to  be  distinguished  in  a  crowd. 

S>»:ne  years  lat(.r  .Mr.  Devyr  wrote  to  me  s<jliciting  some 
fricnilly  i'!ii«.cs  at  n:y  h.i:i<!^,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
pi  rtiirni,  ai  I  h.ui  ^rc  at  ri  ■.^l^d  f'>r  him  on  account  of  perilous 
>Lr vices  he  had  reiiiiiT'.d  to  Ireland.  But  I  now  took  thc 
I  i'.xaiJti->n  ot  Trading  all  through  hi^  commun:catii»ns  before 
t}>:  V  pa^^vd  truin  my  hands.  When  I  viiited  New  YorK  some 
i\i>  :i:y  years  later,  my  ambi^uou<ft  visitor  at  Fleet  Strc«:C 
a;  j'vared  uii  a  public  platlorm  at  Cooper  Union,  and  claimed  tu 
iK'af  hi^  t'-^tiniony  in  my  honour  for  the  advantage  to  him  iA 
tlic  couriesy  and  kindness  I  had  shown  him  when  he  was  a 
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tnmger  in  London.  It  was  quite  an  unexpected  incident.  He 
had  become  grateful  for  what  he  had  been  ungratefiiL 

Sometimesi  when  engaged  to  deliver  co-operative  lectures,  an 
eidted  grocer  would  write  a  letter  to  a  paper  in  the  town 
asking  if  I  was  not  the  same  person  who  had  given  trouble  to 
the  saints  on  a  certain  occasion.  My  friends  who  engaged  me 
did  not  care  for  this,  but  feared  it  might  harm  the  society — ^I 
was  engaged  no  more.  This  sort  of  thing  only  excites  curiosity 
DOW,  and  increases  an  audience.    It  excited  terror  then. 

The  incident  to  be  related  in  the  chapter  on  W.  E.  Forster 
would  never  have  occurred  but  for  my  heretical  reputation ;  nor 
would  the  proposal  of  certain  of  the  Oddfellows  to  deprive  me 
of  the  prizes  awarded  to  me  have  been  made.  It  was  brought 
against  the  Society  for  Repealing  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  that 
I  reported  in  the  Reasoner  proceedings  of  Mr.  Collet,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Serle,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Caustic  "  in 
the  Weekly  Dispatch^  made  this  charge.  That  most  Radical 
paper  was  against  the  Repeal. 

When  Garibaldi  was  at  Brooke  House,  I  drove  nine  miles 
across  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  a  telegraph  station,  that  information 
might  reach  a  London  daily,  at  the  request  of  their  reporter, 
who  could  not  get  the  news.  I  paid  the  expense  of  the  tele- 
grams as  well  as  the  charge  for  the  vehicle.  Telegrams  making 
a  mere  paragraph  were  several  shillings  then.  I  was  refused 
any  payment  at  the  office,  though  my  communication  was 
used.  It  was  not  prudent  of  me  to  complain,  as  my  secular 
wilfulness  was  remembered  and  marred  my  eligibility  for 
engagements.  Sometimes  I  contributed  to  papers  without  my 
work  being  recognized  or  paid  for,  or  when  paid  for  I  was  often 
precluded  from  owning  to  my  own  articles  if  I  was  asked  the 
question,  lest  the  knowledge  should  damage  the  paper.  In 
some  instances,  I  should  certainly  have  been  on  the  staff  of 
public  journals  but  for  my  heretical  disqualification.  The  editor 
was  not  afraid,  but  he  was  afraid  lest  other  people  should  be 
afraid.  The  only  instance  to  the  contrary  in  those  days  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle^  who  was  nevei 
afraid  of  anything  or  anybody,  so  far  as  I  could  discover.' 

Sometimes  my  books  were  not  reviewed  because  it  was  not 

*  These  Chapters,  save  a  few  additional  ones,  are  reprinted  from  th* 
NiWimtiU  Wmkly  Ckrmick. 
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to  the  editor's  interest  to  mention  my  name  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Quarterly  Review^  they  were  reviewed  without  my  name 
as  author ;  six  other  books  were  reviewed  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  the  omission  of  my  name  looked  singuUr,  the  editor 
struck  out  their  names,  and  seven  books  without  authors  were 
duly  reviewed.  Sometimes  my  books  were  reprinted,  as  in 
Paisley,  without  the  name  of  the  writer  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
America,  *'  Public  Speaking  and  Debate  "  was  reprinted  with 
the  name  of  a  minister  on  the  title-page,  and  a  preface  by  the 
reverend  gentleman,  that  the  reader  might  have  instruction 
without  the  danj^er  of  knowing  to  whom  he  owed  it.  Many 
hours'  amusement  all  this  consideration  afforded  me  ;  and  made 
me  recall  the  lines — 

**  Vcs.  I  am  proud,  and  mast  be  proud  to  see 
Men,  nut  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  mc'* 

When  I  firi't  went  out  in  defence  of  reason  and  freedom  as 
against  dogma  and  restriction,  experience  taught  me  that  I  was 
shutting  myself  out  from  opportunities  of  advantage  open  to 
others,  and  I  felt  neither  surprise  nor  regret  when  the  evil  da\"^ 
came.  As  I  have  said  already,  imprisonment  was  never  to  my 
ta?te.  I  never  wished  it  :  I  never  sought  it — I  never  feared  it. 
I  have  exposed  myself  to  it  many  times  since,  and  would  do  it 
again  was  for  a  just  principle ;  but  no  man  will  persuade  me  that 
]K*r-ecutiun  is  an  advantage  ti>  any  cause  or  any  person.  Bui 
it  is  a  great  dignity  when  incurreii  friMu  a  M-nsc  of  duty  or 
re-istance  to  dishonnur.  I  neither  piovoked  |>ersccution  nor 
shiank  from  it.  Though  no  une  else  desired  freedom,  it  it 
c-noiigh  for  nie  that  I  lie-ire  it  ;  I  would  maintain  the  confliit 
fur  it  as  be^t  I  v.  m.1  !.  thoUL^h  n<*  one  cl>e  eared  about  it  ;  a:id, 
a^  I  Lho^e  ti)  ii:  ike  the  {uir(  li.i -e,  I  do  not  higgle  about  the 
price.  Tvrannv  ha-  it-,  ^^oldier-  :  and  why  not  freedom?  While 
th  uvarids  «!-iily  i<vri-h  at  the  ^Jnine  nf  vice,  of  vanity,  and  of 
]  .1^  io:i,  uhat  i^  the  pain  of  a  sac ri flee  nuw  and  then  fc#r  a 
public  priiKijiIe  ? 

Iiiimvati  HI  in  th*. >•!.  .:^y  is  mi*re  seii«>us  than  innovation  in 
P'-htics.  ^•>Ii:iLian^  are  always  dealing  with  new  facts;  and 
affairs  cif  years  a^;o  aresi^m  swept  out  of  mcniury  by  the  current 
i>f  new  interests.  Politivul  parlies  unpopular  a  few  years  ago 
may  be  in  ascendency  tj-day,  and  sedition  in  the  past  becoo 
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pttriotism  in  the  present  But  in  eoclesiastidsm  all  is  different. 
The  CSiurch  forgets  no  offence  against  it,  and  rarely  forgives  it. 
The  part  taken  in  Liberal  policy  by  the  great  statesmen  of 
France  and  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  none  but 
historical  students  remember  ;  but  every  fool  in  the  streets,  in 
every  town  and  village,  knows  that  Voltaire  and  Pahie  were 
against  the  priests.  Theology  is  alwa3rs  in  power.  The  party 
of  reason  b  always  in  a  minority,  and  a  prisoner  for  heresy  is 
always  under  condemnation,  though  his  sentence  may  have 
long  since  expired.  Indeed,  instead  of  ceasing  at  his  death,  it 
increases.  Charges  he  might  answer  if  living  no  one  answers 
for  him,  since  he  would  himself  be  suspected  who  did  so. 

Experience  convinced  me  of  one  thing.  A  man  need  not, 
like  Crusoe,  betake  himself  to  the  peril  of  the  sea  to  fall  upon 
a  desert  ishmd.  Any  one  of  strong  individual  views  soon  finds 
himself  upon  one  at  home.  Insight  of  things  not  perceived 
by  your  fellows  and  which  they  do  not  wish  to  see,  but  which 
you  insist  upon  making  known,  create  a  desert  island  around 
you  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  and  you  find  yourself  dwelling 
with  fiur-off'  neighbours.  Unknown  truth  is  to  the  ignorant  an 
unknown  terror — a  terror  because  the  nature  of  the  new  idea 
is  unknown  in  its  relations  to  the  familiar.  The  propagandist 
is  regarded  as  the  Brahmin  regarded  the  microscope — not 
as  making  evident  living  creatures  before  unperceived,  but  as 
creating  the  new  objects  revealed.  When  new  truth  is  regarded 
as  a  heresy,  he  who  maintains  it  may  be  glad  if  his  fate  is  to  be 
only  deserted,  and  not  driven  out,  like  the  passenger  in  a  plague 
ship,  to  perish  in  the  loneliness  of  the  ocean.  But  too  much  is 
not  to  be  made  of  the  disadvantages  of  taking  sides.  All  opinion 
has  its  penalties.  Nor  would  those  I  have  cited  be  worth  re- 
counting, except  to  show  those  who  seek  truth  or  usefulness, 
that  inconvenience  may  arise  ;  and  that  being  forewarned,  they 
may  not  be  discouraged  by  surprise,  and  look  back* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
A  REMARKABLE  COUNSEU.OR  OF  PROPAGANDISTS. 

(i«43-SS.) 

In  my  time  I  have  known  many  generous  lawyers,  but  no  one 
who  took  so  wide  an  interest  in  freedom  of  opinion,  in  political 
and  social  progress,  or  who  was  the  counsellor  of  so  many 
publicists,  who  as  the  writer  of  this  chapter  did,  by  opinionative 
wilfulness  got  themselves  into  unforeseen  trouble. 

Mr.  William  Henry  A"^hurst  was  an  eminent  City  solicitor  ol 
I^ndon.  He  was  a  colleague  of  Sir  Rowland  Ilill,  and  was 
counted  the  second  person  to  whom  the  success  of  the  Penny 
Postage  was  due.  He  was  the  trusted  legal  advH^er  of  Robert 
Owen.  He  held  Owen*s  principle — that  human  circumstance 
had  a  controlling  influence  on  human  action.  When  called 
upon  profesMonally  to  dcci<le  whether  a  5ervant  guilty  of  defiil* 
(ation  should  be  prosecuted,  he  would  cause  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  poverty,  or  the  pressure  of  a  family  beyond  means 
of  support,  or  strong  temptation  had  overcome  natural  honesty 
— showing  that  the  exercise  of  mercy  might  afford  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  character.  Thus  he  saved  many  from  transpor- 
tation and  ruin.  Where  a  defaulter  was  without  moral  principle, 
he  left  him  to  the  law.  Thus  an  intelligent  principle  of  compas- 
sion, not  based  on  fentimmt  or  en  Hiblical  authority,  but  upon 
human  con^^iderations,  re^iu  J  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  loft. 

Under  the  name  of  *'  F.dward  fvMrch,"  Mr.  Ashurst  was  a 
frequent  writer  in  the  Host  on  IJherator  of  Uoyd  Garrisoo. 
avMning  him  by  counsel,  pen.  and  purse  in  the  battle  for  ntgrj 
freedom.      rubliiikt&  in  Kngland  and  in  other  nations  brooglu 
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iotD  oooflict  with  tiie  laWy  in  endeavours  to  extend  the  limits  of 
freedom  in  politics  or  opinion,  often  found  tlieir  wiy  to  Mr. 
Aihnrst,  whose  advice  and  aid  were  always  at  their  command. 
Thosi  when  017  trial  in  Gloucester  befiell  me,  I  was  introduced 
to  hsm,  and  he  was  my  friend  all  his  days.  Mr.  Jdm  MorriSi 
who  moceeded  to  the  businessi  and  Mr.  ShaeUi  were  trained  in 
Mr.  Adiurst's  office,  both  became  distinguished  solidtorsy  and 
alike  rendered  the  same  generous  counsel  to  propagandists  who 
had  trotUe  with  authority.  Mr.  Ashurst's  son,  William  Henry, 
sfterwards  solicitor  to  the  Post  Office,  followed  in  the  discerning 
and  merdfol  steps  of  his  fiither.  Mr.  Ashurst  had  in  his  own 
mind  the  intellectual  freedom  he  defended  for  others.  He 
believed  in  the  wise  maxim  of  Lucretia  Mott,  whom  he  greatly 
esteemed — ^^*  Truth  for  Authority,  not  Authority  for  Truth." 

Believing  that  social  ideas  would  one  day  largely  occupy  the  \ 
attention  of  society,  Mr.  Ashurst  bought,  in  1849,  a  paper 
entitled  Tke  S^rwt  of  the  Age^  which  had  been  projected  by 
Robert  Buchanan,  father  of  the  present  poet.  The  paper  was 
about  to  cease,  and  the  purchase  money  given  for  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  gift  in  acknowledgment  of  services  the  conductors 
had  otherwise  rendered  to  social  progress.  For  three  months 
they  were  retained  upon  the  paper,  out  of  consideration  to  them, 
with  power  to  have  articles  of  their  own  inserted.  I  received 
the  appointment  of  editor.  My  advice  was  in  favour  of  pa3ang 
the  former  conductors  the  salaries  accorded  them,  and  com* 
mendng  the  paper  on  the  new  lines  of  studious  '*  fairness 
towards  the  middle  and  the  industrious  class,"  whom  it  was 
designed  to  influence  or  benefit.  Mazzini  had  consented  to 
write  ;  so  had  one  who  afterwards  became  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
two  members  of  the  French  Provisional  Government,  and 
others  whose  names  would  have  given  distinction  to  the  paper, 
which  was  intended  to  be  what  Hie  Leader  afterwards  was. 

In  the  meantime,  the  retained  contributors,  who  had  acquired 
class  anger  in  many  social  conflicts,  wrote  in  hostility  to  the 
dispassionate  views  of  the  new  proprietor.  In  the  last  number 
over  which  they  could  exercise  the  right  of  insertion,  they 
announced  a  new  paper  to  be  started  by  themselves.  As  public 
support  was  then  very  limited,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
establishing  The  Spirit  of  the  Age^  with  a  rival  journal  arising 
as  it  were  out  of  itself.    I  therefore  advised  Mr.  Ashurst  that 
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he  would  lose  all  further  money  which  he  intended  to  devote  U 
the  enterprise,  and  that  he  had  belter  consider  the  j^6oo  hi 
had  already  expended  as  wholly  lost.  Thus  I  terminated  ny 
own  appointment  more  valued  by  me  than  any  other  wbch 
had  then  been  accorded  me. 

Mr.  Ashurst  wrote  a  final  notice  which  was  expressed  with 
fi>rce  and  dignity,  saying,  "  It  is  due  to  our  readers  to  inform 
them  that  with  this  number  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  ceasA.  He 
who  took  the  paper  and  defrayed  its  entire  liabilities  has  since 
sustained  it,  to  see  whether  an  addition  of  quantity,  more  care 
in  its  superintendence,  and  a  well  considered  dcvotun  to  the 
interests  of  those  whose  views  it  was  intended  tc  advance, 
would  obtain  fur  it  that  support  which  would  give  k  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  experiment  would  have  beei  continued 
longer,  money  not  being  essentially  important ;  but  it  appears 
that,  unless  the  paper  is  conducted  in  the  same  tone  and  style 
under  which  it  arrived  at  dcath*s  door,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory 
to  those  who  had  originally  issued  it,  and  who  had  sought  our 
aid  to  prevent  its  termination.  Our  own  views  are  that  just 
ends  should  be  sought,  and  ought  to  be  sought  by  peaceable 
means.  All  subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  copies 
will  have  returned  to  them  the  residue  due  to  them.** 

The  discontinuance  of  this  journal  was  an  advantage  to  tho^e 
who  had  projected  a  rival  paper,  as  it  left  the  field  clear  fcir 
them.  They,  hf)wever,  regarded  the  advice  I  had  given  which 
led  to  the  cei>sation  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  as  implied  censure 
upon  them,  which  indeed  it  was.  Thus,  without  deserving  it, 
I  incurred  their  dislike,  and  the  hostility  and  disparagement  by 
the  principal  of  them,  Mr.  Lloyd  Junes,  were  protracted  through 
thirty-four  year^. 

Mr.  Ashurst  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  ef!icienc>'.  To  the 
writer  of  the  fnrcign  summary  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Agt^  m 
which  Mr.  .\^hur&t  oh>er\'ed  vacancies  where  facts  were  want- 
ing, he  said,  **  How  do  you  write  your  summary — from  notes  ?  " 
The  reply  was,  "Oh  no,  I  do  not  nee!  to  do  that.  I  write 
from  memory  of  the  wcek*s  news.**  Mr.  Ashurst  answered, 
'*  The  plan  has  the  advantage  of  saving  you  the  remone  of 
knowing  what  you  omit." 

While  I  was  responsible  for  The  Spirit  of  thi  Age^  I  devised 
a  tabular  slip  of  paper  on  which  appeared  the  number  printed, 
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die  nambar  aold,  the  sum  received  tot  papers,  the  sum  received 
far  advertiflements,  cost  of  paperi  weekly  average  of  rent,  taxes, 
and  office  expenses,  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  oontribu- 
tiona  ;  total  outlay  and  total  loss  or  gain.  This  statement  I 
delivmd  every  Saturday  to  Mr.  Ashurst,  that  he  might  have 
at  aglanoe  true  knowledge  of  the  fortunes  of  his  enterprise.  It 
was  a  rule  in  my  mind  to  do  what  was  just,  and  to  take  care 
that  others  to  whom  I  was  answerable  saw  that  I  did  it,  and 
had  not  the  trouble  of  inquiring  for  their  own  satisfaction.  / 
This  seemed  to  me  to  be  due  towards  those  who  trusted  me. 

In  many  ways  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Ashurst^s  friendship. 
Desiring  to  attend  lectures  at  the  London  University,  impossible 
to  me  with  my  means,  he  made  me  a  loan  of  £yi  to  enable  me 
to  do  it.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  I  repaid  him  by  instalments 
iriucfa  seemed  imexpected  to  him,  as  though  his  experience  had 
not  lain  much  in  that  way.  He  was  pleased,  however,  more  for 
my  sake  than  hb  own.  There  was  no  other  idea  in  my  mind 
than  that  of  repaying  him.  It  was  a  greater  gratification  to 
return  the  loan  than  to  receive  it.  Upon  paying  him  the  last 
amount  he  sent  me  to  his  cashier,  Mr.  Mayer,  to  get  the  repay- 
ment recorded  in  his  ledger,  lest  it  might  appear  hereafter  as 
still  due.  This  really  happened.  Mr.  Mayer  deferred  and 
neglected  to  make  the  entry,  and  after  Mr.  Ashurst's  decease  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  that  the  amount  appeared  as  still  owing. 
The  receipt  given  me  by  Mr.  Ashurst  I  was  then  unable  to  find, 
and  I  was  told  not  to  trouble  about  it,  as  my  word  was  sufficient. 
Some  years  later  the  receipt  turned  up,  and  was  sent  to  the 
£iimily  who  had  so  handsomely  accepted  my  word.  This  was 
resented  as  amounting  to  distrust  of  their  assurance.  That  was 
not  so.  Their  word  was  the  same  to  me  as  a  new  receipt,  but 
it  was  simply  following  the  rule  I  observed  with. Mr.  Ashurst 
of  making  it  clear  on  the  first  opportunity  that  the  fact  corre- 
sponded with  my  word. 

When  the  Leader  newspaper  company  was  being  formed,  a 
provisional  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whittington  Club.  Mr. 
Ashurst,  who  took  shares  in  the  paper,  attended  the  meeting. 
Quite  unforeseen  by  me,  he  said  '*  he  had  come  to  meet  the 
promoters  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he  understood  that 
Mr.  Holyoake  was  to  be  the  manager  of  the  paper.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  say  that  he  had  held  a  similar  appointment  under 
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him,  and  had  saved  him  a  thousand  pounds  by  his  advioe, 
when  it  was  to  his  interest  that  he  (Mr.  Ashurst)  should  go  on 
expending  the  money,  and  that  Mr.  Holyoake  was  the  only 
person  connected  with  the  ink  pot,  with  whom  he  had  had 
relations,  who  had  repaid  him  when  he  had  taken  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  his  affairs." 

This  speech  took  me  very  much  by  surprise.  I  can  see  now, 
writing  forty  years  later,  that  I  ought  at  once  to  have  risen  and 
thanked  Mr.  Ashurst  for  his  generous  tribute,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing  beforehand.  That  certainly  is  not  "  presence  of  mind  * 
which  occurs  to  you  forty  years  after  the  event.  I  was  confused, 
and  said  nothing.  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  with  his  quick  kind* 
ness,  saw  the  reason  of  my  silence,  and  he  and  Mr.  Lewes  made 
acknowledgments  for  me  in  terms  which  placed  me  under 
obligations  to  them  for  their  courtesy  and  confidence.  Thus  it 
was  not  alwa^'s  a  disadvantage  to  me  to  have  done  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  right  without  considering  whether  it  was  for  or 
against  my  interest  to  do  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
RICHARD  CARULE  THE  PUBUSHBR. 

(1843.) 

Of  two  men  who  were  for  a  time  contemporuieowH^oth 
fiunoua  in  a  different  way,  both  impassable  in  their  opinioni— - 
one  was  English  in  everything,  the  other  Scotch  in  everything 
—one  was  Richard  Carlile,  the  other  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Richard  Carlile  was  best  known  to  me.  Itwasini84i, 
on  my  first  Sunday  in  London,  that  I  first  ^et  him.  It 
was  on  one  ot  tlie  tew  dilys  ^0W6d  me  io  prepare  ^or  my  trial 
at  Gloucester.  As  I  was  passing  Blackfriars  Bridge  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  approaching  a  short,  thick-set 
gentleman,  with  piercing  eyes  and  pleasant  though  resolute 
expression  of  countenance.  The  beams  of  the  sun,  then  fiercely 
descending,  lent  animation  to  his  features.  The  friend  with  me 
stopped  and  introduced  me  to  Richard  Carlile.  He  greeted  me 
with  many  friendly  words  of  commendation,  which  I  valued  as 
coming  from  a  veteran  prisoner  for  opinion  to  one  who  had 
scarcely  entered  the  ranks.  He  told  me  he  had  to  speak  that 
night  at  the  Hall  of  Science  in  the  City  Road,  a  building  con- 
structed  in  a  waggon  yard,  near  the  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery. 
The  hall  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Mordan,  the  well-known  inventor 
of  the  gold  pen,  in  order  that  Rowland  Detrosier  might  speak 
there.  Carlile  said  he  was  to  lecture  upon  "  The  New  Scien- 
tific Interpretation  of  the  Scripture,"  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  take  part  in  the  discussion  thereon — which  I  did, 
as  is  related  in  the  chapter  on  the  ''Origin  of  Secularism." 

It  was  an  additional  attraction  to  me  to  go  to  the  Hall  of 
Science,  as  I  should  see  the  place  in  which  Detrosier  lectured, 
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and  speak  myself  there.  Rowland  Detrosier  was  dead  then. 
He  was  a  foundlinp;,  bearing  his  mother's  French  name,  and 
was  educated  in  a  Manchester  Benevolent  Vegetarian  Innitu- 
tion,  where  he  came  to  be  a  kind  of  preacher,  and  astonished, 
not  only  his  congregation,  but  the  city,  by  taking  geological 
stones  into  the  pulpit  and  telling  their  story  to  his  hearers. 
Few  people  in  thoi>e  days  knew  or  believed  tlut  stones  had  a 
story  to  tell.  Detrobier  had  French  vivacity  and  a  voice  like 
Lord  Brougham's.  An  address  which  he  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  the  **  Elevation  of  the  Working  Class,"  was  printed 
by  John  Cleave  in  London,  and  became  as  famous  as  Dr. 
Channing*s  address  on  a  similar  subject.  This  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  London  by  the  political  reformers  of  that  day.  John 
Stuart  Mill  took  great  interest  in  him,  and  after  his  death  con- 
tributed  to  the  support  ot  his  widow  lor  many  years.  Detrosier 
died  in  a  little  street  of!  Seymour  btreet,  the  fir  si  as  you  turn 
out  of  Eu>ton  Road.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  chill 
taken  by  riding  on  an  omnibus  from  Whitechapcl,  after 
lecturing  in  a  heatc^i  room.  I  first  read  of  his  death  in  the 
Argus  of  Birmingham,  publi>hed  by  Mr.  Allday,  of  whom  I 
have  made  mention.  Subscriptions  were  asked  for  Detrosicr's 
family.  I  sent  ten  pence,  the  whole  contents  of  a  little  copper 
money  box  which  I  had  made  myself.  This  was  my  first 
public  subscription.  The  story  of  DetroMcr's  career  and 
hingular  ability  fascinated  me,  and  having  a  little  brother  born 
at  that  time  rn^uiriii^  a  name,  I  persiuaded  my  mother  to  call 
him  Row). IT  id.  She  gave  him  the  name  of  Walter  Rowland. 
She  had  a  suspicion  of  outlandish  names,  and  put  Walter 
bcfiire  it  to  civili/c  it. 

When  my  trijil  tame  on,  Mr^  Caihle  camg  dgyp  to 
<il'iuce^r  and  iiTnaine3  aTl  the  ten  days  the  a.vM/es  lasted  ;  he 
u.is  in  tniirt  with  mc  to  counsel  w\v  in  my  defence,  and  was,  u 
I  have  *^.i:d,  my  M.  t  vi-itor  after  the  sotiicnti-.  In  one  of  jthe 
\a^\  aituli'*  ^^^-.TlLili^l}^'^  in  the  Warrvjr^  he  wrote — '*I  was 
prr«.ent  in  the  Lcuit  to  witiic->  the  tii.il  of  George  Jacob 
niy<>akf.  I  heard  Wo«tlU-r  and  Hfne  defend  themselixl 
^ULLCs^flllly  ill  1^17  :  but  I  would  prefer  to  be  declared  guilty 
with  Hnlvoake  to  bei;.^  a^ quitted  nn  the  ground  of  Woollcr 
a'-.d  Hone." 

Hcfirc    my  Iibcrati  >n    in    1^42    Richard    Carlile   was  dead. 
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Foflowing  the  example  of  Joremy  Bentham,  Carlile  left  his 
body  for  dissection,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  eminent  surgeon, 
WIS  the  operator.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  published  a  volume  of 
"Lectures  on  Man"  which  caused  him  for  a  time  to  be 
regarded  as  of  Carlile's  way  of  thinking.  They  contained 
some  materialistic  passages  which  would  excite  no  interest  in 
these  days,  biological  science  having  advanced  far  beyond 
Lawrence  ;  but  when  the  ** Lectures"  appeared  they  were 
r^arded  as  so  serious  that  the  author  had  to  recant  them. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
Galileo,  that  the  recanter's  opinions  were  changed. 

In  the  days  of  Bentham,  and  long  after,  there  was  such 
ignorant  prejudice  against  dissection  that ''  subjects  "  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  uses  of  surgical  science.  This  could  only  be 
overcome  by  gentlemen  leaving  their  bodies  for  dissection. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Richard  Carlile,  and  other  distinguished 
fineethinkers  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  given  for  that  purpose. 
Harridt  Martineau  pfave  simikr  directions  with  regard  to  her 
remains.  There  is  no  instance  of  any  distinguished  Christian 
who  did  this.  This  generous  and  courageous  devotion  to 
science,  though  creditable  to  freethinkers,  was  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  their  cause,  and  increased  the  public  prejudice 
against  them. 

Carlile,  like  Bunyan,  was  a  tinker.  He  came  to  London 
when  a  young  man,  and  followed  his  trade  for  several  years. 
He  had  not  Bunyan's  genius,  but  he  had  his  courage,  and 
braved  imprisonment  and  endured  it  with  as  much  heroism  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

In  days  when  gentlemen  were  transported  for  having  in 
their  'possession  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason,"  Carlile  published 
editions  of  his  works.  He  was  imprisoned  himself  altogether 
nine  years  and  three  months — his  wife  was  imprisoned  also- 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  shopmen  were  at  various 
times  imprisoned.  He  not  only  resisted  the  fetters  upon  the 
press,  but  inspired  others  to  resist.  He  wrote  heretical  books, 
delivered  lectures,  and  by  his  pen,  his  speech,  and  in  his  person 
maintained  the  conflict,  until  he  established  a  free  press.  Like 
Paine,  recognition  and  creditTiave  never  been  given  Carlile 
because  of  his  heretical  sentiments.  The  enlargement  of 
freedom  has  always  been  due  to  heretics  who  have  been  un- 
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requited  during  their  day  and  defamed  when  dead.  Ho 
pubiiflher  in  any  country  ever  incurred  so  much  peril  to  free 
the  ureas  ai  Kichard  Carlile.    Every  Britiah  bookieller  hai 

profited    ly   Ml  in»r^piHi»y    MnH   #;hrtiir«nrii.       bpCCUUtlOnS   oT 

philosophy  and  idence,  which  are  now  part  of  the  common 
intelligence,  power,  and  profit,  would  have  been  stifled  to  this 
day  but  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE  THE  THINKER. 

(1843-) 

Thb  two  men  whose  names  sound  alike  were  an  instructive 
contrast  Richard  Carlile  was  all  for  freedom — ^Thomas 
Carlyle  was  all  for  despotism.  Carlile  the  publisher,  was  for 
every  one  thinking  and  speaking  for  himself.  Carlyle  the 
writer  was  for  the  silence  of  all  men  but  himself,  and  for  the 
uninformed  many  submitting  themselves  to  the  imperious 
dominion  of  the  wise.  Carlyle  felt  tenderness  and  taught 
contempt  for  the  people.  He  described  them  as  consisting  of 
**  thirty  millions,  mostly  fools,"  reserving  himself  as  the  only 
well-ascertained  exception.  In  an  age  when  all  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  insolent  classes  he  preached  the  worship  of 
force  and  ferocity.  He  no  doubt  intended  that  their  exercise 
should  be  directed  against  imposture  and  in  favour  of  truth 
and  justice,  but  he  did  not  make  it  sufficiently  clear ;  whereas  he 
should  have  made  the  qualification  very  plain.  He  applauded 
Governor  Eyre  of  Jamaica,  who  added  pianoforte  wire  to  the 
cats  with  which  he  flogged  working  men  and  women — an  act 
more  likely  to  find  imitators  than  Carlyle's  nobler  advice  to 
practise  truth  and  industry.  Men  in  the  negro  condition, 
black  and  white,  may  one  day  have  their  turn  of  power,  when 
Carfyle's  ferocious  approval  of  Eyreism  will  invigorate  many  a 
cat  and  sharpen  many  a  knife  for  use  on  respectable  backs  and 
throats — ^unless  they  learn  from  other  teachers  that  firmness  and 
clemency  alone  bring  security.  I  sent  Mr.  Carlyle  word  that  he 
was  nurturing  dynamiters. 
In  politics  his  influence  has  been  wholly  disastroiia.    On 
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industry  his  teachings  have  been  less  malign.  His  theory  of 
the  Organization  of  Labour  has  given  us  State  Socialists  ;  but 
he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  industrious  by  exalting  the  dignity 
of  labour  and  inspiring  it  with  honesty  of  execution.  But  it 
seemed  never  to  occur  to  him  that  there  can  be  no  general 
pride  in  labimr,  nor  dignity  in  it,  until  it  is  endowed  with  the 
ri.jlit  of  profit  in  its  perfurinance. 

January  Searle  (George  Searle  Phillip-,  who  wrote  under 
this  name)  told  me  that  at  a  breakfast  at  Fryston  Hall  at  which 
Carlyle  was  present,  on  my  name  being  mentioned  he  obH:r\'ed 
"  that  was  the  mon  who  said  there  was  no  God.*'  I  had  never 
«^aid  that,  but  Carlyle,  though  honourably  scrupulous  abuutthe 
truth  in  most  things,  did  n<jt  always  regard  accuracy  as  of  con- 
sequence, even  where  it  pleased  him  to  pas;*  judgment.  Lord 
Dallinii,  wh'>,  having  been  all  his  life  a  diplomatibt,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  purport  of  terms  and  scrupu- 
lous in  their  application,  spoke  in  one  of  his  la*>t  es^a)-^  ai 
*' Thomas  Paine  the  atheist.'*  Had  he  thrjught  it  necessary  to 
proceed  upon  knuwled;;c,  he  would  have  found  that  Paine  was 
not  only  not  an  atheist,  but  a  passionate  thei>t,  who  founded  a 
Society  of  TljL-ists  in  Paris.  However,  in  Carlyle  injustice  i-f 
phrase  was  arti-tic  piLturcsfqueness  rather  than  malevolence, 
and  wh(.n  another  gue«t,  presuming  (jd  wliat  he  had  said  of  me, 
made  «Mrne  di>para;*inv;  remark  concer:ii:ii!  me,  Carlyle  at  once 
!}to;)pid  liiin  bv  s<»nie  tierce  and  generous  wurda  of  vindication. 

Dnce,  uhtn  in  Pai-!(.y.  I  had  read  in  a  ne\\«paper  published 
tliere,  an  a::a.  k  t^n  Carlyle*^  opini-ins,  in  which  the  cdilur  con- 
founded his  great  countryman  with  Kichard  Caihle,  who  wai 
an  open  heretic.    Though  complimentary  to  the  party  to  whi«.h 

I  bilon^ed  ti)  H:e  it  a^^u^ud  that  we  had  m)  famous  an  adherent 
.!>  Thi>inas  Carlyle,  it  wa^  not  true,  and  I  wrote  and  pointed  wut 
ii  w  d::r  r(.-iit  a  vchool  i>f  religious  thought  the  great  Scotch 
-^Miker  rcpri-  :i:ed  fr  rn  that  ut  Richard  Carlile,  the  English 
I- it  el  Street  |'iibli>Inr.  Probably  Mr.  Carlyle  remeroberod  this 
uhtTi  lie  (!e:ciuiol   im*  tr<im   conventional    aa|Krsion  at   Lord 

II  -luhtLi/s  breakl.t-t  luiile. 

Iti  what  I  say  (»t  Carlyle  here  I  confine  m>'»clf  to  his  in- 
f1iu!U';  nil  politic*!  and  industry,  which  mainly  concerns  mc 
\\\^  pi  recital  nolility  of  charav'.er,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
beywiiJ  praise,  a^  it  is  beyond  di»;^ute.     His  intrepid  letter  in 
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defienoe  of  Mazani  when  it  was  a  social  peril  to  one  in  Carlyle's 
poritkm  to  own  himself  a  friend  of  the  great  insurgent  Italian, 
was  a  generous  act  beyond  the  reach  of  common  men.  But 
Cirlyle  knew  an  honest  man  when  he  saw  him,  and  his  testi- 
mony thereto  was  at  command,  come  what  might.  Though 
Carlyle  was  the  greatest  ruffian  in  literature  since  the  da3rs  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  had,  like  the  doctor,  the  redeeming  virtues  of 
honesty  and  heroic  love  of  truth. 

When  in  Canada,  in  1882,  I  visited  Carlyle's  sister,  Mrs. 
Hanning,  formerly  Janet  Carlyle,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Hamilton  in  a  small  detached  house.  Quite  a  country  garden 
lay  in  the  rear,  from  which  she  gathered  bright  flowers  for  my 
daughter,  who  was  with  me — an  act  of  pleasant  familiar 
country  life  at  home  which  made  us  forget  that  Niagara  was 
hard  by.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Hanning's  marriage,  which  took 
place  near  Manchester,  England,  she  emigrated  to  Canada  with 
her  husband.  Since  her  husband's  death  she  had  lived  alone 
where  we  found  her,  self-dependent  in  a  house  ''  self-contained,' 
as  they  say  in  her  own  country,  keeping  no  servant  Since 
that  visit  she  has  died.  She  was  tall,  with  decision  of  manner, 
and  very  much  resembling  in  features  her  illustrious  brother. 
She  had  .a  full-length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  he  appears 
reclining  against  a  wall,  in  a  careless  manner,  with  hat  in  hand 
— a  sketch  by  Count  d'Orsay.  Carlyle  was  quite  a  young  man 
then.  She  had  also  a  book-case  filled  with  the  costliest  editions 
of  her  brother's  works,  which  he  had  sent  her  from  time  to 
time.  All  his  volumes  on  Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Great 
were  there,  and  his  last  book  on  John  Knox.  They  all  bore 
affectionate  inscriptions  written  by  himself.  One  book  which 
interested  me  was  one  given  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Hanning. 
It  was  when  she  was  living  near  Manchester.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  "To  Janet  Carlyle,  with  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle's 
afiectionate  regards.  Comely  Bank,  January  10,  1827."  It 
was  not  long  after  her  own  marriage  to  Carlyle,  and  apparently 
she  had  not  anything  more  costly  to  send  as  a  memorial  of  her 
having  entered  the  family.  The  book  was  one  of  her  earlier 
school  books,  being  a  volume  of  examples  in  eloquence  and 
composition  of  the  last  century — a  book  which  happily  had  not 
influenced  her  own  style.  That  was  natural,  bright,  and  elastic, 
beyond  anything  I  observed  in  the  book,  which  bore  an  earlier 
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inscription  than  the  one  I  have  quoted,  namely,  "  Jean  Welsh, 
1806/'  written  with  attempts  at  ornament,  and  the  letters 
dotted  round  as  a  child  iKTites  its  name  for  the  first  time.  The 
book  was  probably  sent  as  a  memento  of  regard,  and  might 
have  been  intrinsically  interesting  to  Miss  Janet,  and  no  doubt 
was,  since  she  had  preserved  it  to  that  day. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  her  brother,  which  was 
then  the  talk  of  America,  as  it  was  of  England,  she  said,  "  Srme 
of  my  family  have  sent  me  a  paper  wishing  me  to  sign  it  as 
Dbjccting  to  the  appeal  ance  of  the  PVciude  b«i<jk.  I  rcpli«.«i 
I  did  not  wish  to  Mgn  it/'  This  was  said  with  true  Scotch 
sagacity  and  prudence.  She  did  not  intend  tn  ^icn  it  :  but  she 
did  not  offend  any  one  by  saying  she  would  n^t,  contenting 
herself  with  saying  she  "  did  not  wissh  "  to  >ign  it — which  still 
left  the  di>ir  open,  shi  uld  she  see  rea^/in  to  do  it.  She  added. 
•*Mr.  Froude  was  a  friend  of  my  brother,  and  he  whom  mv 
brolher  tru-ted  I  think  the  fainily  ?h'»uld  lru>l.  Mr.  Froude 
had  no  dnuhl  said  the  thing  ihat  wav"  And  then,  drawin;; 
lui>elf  up  with  a  ge-ture  of  dignity,  she  saitl,  "  My  brother 
wa-*  always*  for  the  truth,  and  ;»«»  am  I," — a  dtvlaiation  whi(.h 
ha-l  llic  true  Carlvloan  ring  in  it. 

Ft  wa^  Mr^.  Ctrlyle's  lefters  whi-li,  b  ifig  pubh^hed,  had 
can  «J  the  trouble.  Carlylc  ha^l  -hi'Wii  his  ntjble  sense  of 
in.tiLt."  by  dc-iring  their  publiiatit^n.  aIthou;;h  he  knew  the 
irii:»rr-i'n  they  would  make  would  K-  acain'-t  him.'^lf.  I 
n  rii.irkid  to  Mr.  Froude  one  day,  when  he  did  me  the  honour 
ti)(all  up>*n  me.  thai  to  di^iie  t'>  publish  h*  r  letter^  wa>  in 
Carlvl**  an  ait  «»f  juMiie  to  her  inrmoiy.  **  Yi  ^"  answered  ih- 
great  lii-^t' nan,  **  bi:t  wliit  www  think'*  (»f  d' ir:;:  ju^tiie  to  hx^ 
wife?''  The  sini;ulai  inn^  i^  ili.it  Mr.  Frouif'-,  whi  published 
tlie-e  wnrk-  in  ubedirinr  t  •  Catlyle's  wi>h,  wh-i  i!i-irid  hisi  a% 
\\\>  friend  to  do  it,  ha^  ben  ci  n^ured,  a«  tl-.r*Uk:h  he  had  been 
the  author  of  the  K'ters.  It  \va^  n«»ble  of  Mr.  Froude  to  incur 
all  \\\\^  eiMi^ure  Inn:-  If  thri>u::h  fiii'litv  to  hi^  friend,  and  it 
••  nn^  I.)  nir  an  a.  r  ^^  'u-tue  li^  rei.rij  that  Car ly It's  ^ister  had 
h':i"ur  in  htr  hi.::!  ftir  Mr.  Froude. 

A  Spani.h  s<.hilar  left  Mr.  Carlyle  a  thousand  pounds,  wh>« 
remembering  that  thi  brother  of  the  donor  had  suffered  tome 
reverses,  Mr.  Carlylc  inquired  whether  he  had  become  free  of 
them,  ctherwiic,  i!  the  money  would  be  uacful  to  him,  he«  tht 
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I^ateei  desired  to  place  it  at  his  disposali  as  he  (Mr.  Carlyle) 
was  free  from  prospect  of  reverse,  and  he  should  remember  his 
friend  all  the  same  for  his  generous  regard  of  him.  This  act 
implied  a  nature  of  natural  nobleness.  It  is  common  to  find 
men  who  have  a  biting  tongue,  which  they  cannot  restrain,  yet 
possessed  of  instinctive  tenderness  and  generosity. 


CHAPTER   XXXVn. 
A   VISIT  TO  THE  LAST  COMMCMTV. 

WrTHiN  sixty  years  there  have  been  four  communities  in 
Enf^larul — Orbiston,  Motherwell,  Manea  Fen,  and  Quecnwooil. 
The  promoters  were  not  merely  S<H;iaIi>ts,  they  were  Com- 
munists. As  this  is  still  a  name  of  terror,  it  will  interest  many 
readers  to  have  a  Klimp>e  of  the  last  place  where  they  had  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Cobden,  in  affairs  of  trade  or  peace,  had  gcvxl  discernment. 
In  Mxrial  aims,  with  which  he  had  litile  sympathy,  he  wa*  un- 
di«<Timinating.  In  his  day  communism  was  a  term  of  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  ignoranee,  and  was  exaggerated  by  interest,  which 
knew  better.  Though  bt.fi»ro  1S40  there  existed  community 
societies,  the  persons  lHl<>:i;;iii;;:  to  them  were  spoken  of  as 
•*  members  of  the  comnninitv  MKJ'.ty,**  not  communists. 
Communi^-m  was  a  Continent.il  term,  Mjareely  recognized  or 
u-ed  in  England.  Mr.  Ctibden  used  it  as  a  term  of  social 
*j)r)liation.  An  Kiigli'nli  commijiii'y,  av  the  followers  of  Robert 
Owen  under>tt><Hl  it,  was  a  -« l!  ^jpporting  industrial  city, 
di.^tinficui>hed  by  C'>ninion  labour,  common  propertyf'ani 
conmiin  means  of  intelligence  and  recreation.  I'noe  com- 
nuinal  cities  were  t«>  be  ex.imples  of  ind'jNtnali&m  freed  from 
compctiiinn.  In  th.*  C(  ::i:i.urial  life  an  ethi.al  character  was  to 
be  formrd  in  the  yung  and  nnpns^cd  up^^n  adults,  and  all 
a'-^ured  education,  lei  ure,  and  ultimate  competence.  As  this 
was  the  first  systemali/ed  v>cial  conception  in  which  I  bclie\'ed^ 
and  believe  no  lo<s  in  it  Mi il.  it  is  relevant  for  me  to  giTCsoa 
aLLOuiit  of  the  last  l::ngli>h  attempt  to  rcali/c  it  in  my  tunc. 


yi  &r>^rp%0i/v^%A/i0^^ 
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On  Monday  morning,  October  14, 1843, 1 "  wended  my  way," 
as  the  novelists  say,  down  by  Parliament  House,  over  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  on  my  visit  to  Harmony  Hall.  At  the  Nine  Elms 
terminus  I  demanded  a  ticket  for  Nine  Mile  Water,  Harmony 
HalL  "  Oh,"  said  the  official  in  the  railway  office,  "  you  must 
take  a  ticket  to  Farnborough  I  that's  the  station."  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  knew,  in  five  minutes  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Farnborough,  the  rain  coming  down  like  a  workman  too 
late  for  the  factory  bell,  the  wind  blowing  with  preternatural 
velocity.  In  due  time  I  alighted  at  Farnborough  Station, 
and  thought,  "  Well,  after  all,  Harmony  Hall  is  not  so  far 
off  as  people  have  said,"  and  I  looked  about  for  one  of  the 
Conmiunity  vehicles.  But  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Frenchmen  talking  with  the  explosiveness  of  volleys 
of  musketry,  and  I  thought,  "  Surely  these  people  can't  belong 
to  Harmony  Hall,  unless  they  are  the  *  hired  labourers,'  who 
were  then  unpopular."  I  inquired  at  once  for  Queen  wood. 
"  Queenwood,"  said  the  marvelling  superintendent,  "  there  was 
a  gentleman  once  before  came  here  asking  for  that  place.  It  is 
forty  or  fifty  miles  below.  You  had  better  take  the  next  train 
to  Winchester,  and  then  *  inquire  again  !  '  "  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  myself  to  the  fire  and  the  Frenchmen,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  either  warmth  or  amusement.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  found  that  the  Frenchmen  were  king's  attendants 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Queen,  who 
were  expected  from  Windsor  at  one  o'clock.  Before  long,  I 
observed  some  strange-looking  men  darting  off  at  all  angles 
without  any  apparent  reason,  and  pushing  people  about  I  could 
not  tell  why.  But  soon  I  discovered  their  movements  followed 
on  the  nod  and  beck  of  a  marble-eyed  elderly  gentleman,  who 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  Sir  James  Graham's  special  com- 
missioners, whom  I  saw  at  Gloucester  Gaol,  and  I  knew  I  was 
surrounded  by  the  A  Division  of  Police  from  Scotland  Yard, 
who  darted  about  at  every  roll  of  the  official  orbs  before 
mentioned.  I  immediately  called  in  all  external  signs  of 
curiosity,  and  commenced  to  wear  an  entirely  neutral  look,  by 
which  means  I  noticed  everybody  in  security.  When  the 
Roysd  party  arrived  from  Windsor,  even  the  gaping  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  thrust  to  the  back  of  the  building. 
At  every  avenue  policemen  brandished  their  batons ;  a  poor 
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Frenchman,  looking  over  a  gate,  was  rudely  thrust  back,  and 
p^iven  in  charge  of  the  police  ;  and  none  but  officials  and 
myself  stood  in  the  narrow  passage  made  for  their  Majesties 
to  pass.  Finding  me  walking  about  the  rooms,  they  probably 
regarded  me  as  a  station  assistant.  I  therefore  took  a  positiou 
by  the  side  of  the  police,  deeming  that  the  best  place  for 
passing  unsuspected,  and  I  was  right.  Guizot  first  interested 
me.  His  half-military  dress  detracted  from  his  philo:tophical 
character,  but  his  well-moulded  head  and  firm  features,  resting 
upon  his  iron-looking  shoulders,  gave  him,  though  rather  a 
short  man,  an  appearance  of  majesty  which  none  of  their 
Majesties  possessed.  He  looked  one  of  the  princes  of  what  the 
Chambers  >lyled  the  "  intellectual  aristocracy  " — a  new  phra«c 
of  that  time  used  by  them.  Many  a  Frenchman  would  envy 
me.  Louis  Philippe  I  could  have  shiit  halt'-a-do/en  tinier,  had 
1  been  so  di^po>ed.  There  was  nothing  inviting  ab^ut  htm. 
Ilis  cheeks  hung  like  collap-ed  pudding  bags.  The  only  thing 
to  which  I  could  compare  his  head  was  an  inverted  humming- 
top.  Tiic  people  of  Fr.ince,  I  learned  afterwards,  had  nick- 
named him  "Louis  le  Poire,*'  or  the  pear-headed,  from  the 
re^emblarite  they  diK«>vcred  in  his  f.ue  and  head  tt>  an  inverted 
j»ear.  And  Pari*-  was  placarded  with  pictures  of  pears  bt*artng 
his  face,  with  the  words  annexed,  •*  When  the  pear  is  rotten,  it 
will  f.ill."  as  afterwards  happened. 

Prinze  AHkti  ha  i  a  ri.i;ht  princely  apjHararKe.     His  large 
frrTniiTi  ryes  were  >iii>*ularly  lull  and  ^Liiing.     He  looked  as 

■  'i   ii^h  li"  wa^  Well  fed,  and  witlMut  larr  wlu sice  his  meals 

■  j'ue.  Ni»rje  of  the  e  ni;tables  had  I  s<.i  n  l>el'ure.  The  Quern 
I  li.td  nt't  seen  •'ince  >he  was  a  ^irl,  anil  1  wondered  how  the 
I  >oped-up,  swadiiled  thing  I  saw  in  nirminKliarn  when  she  was 
1  !evv-n  v  II  ^  old,  had  become  so  graceful  a  Vtiung  woman.  I 
was  HLM.i.ilily  Mlr|»^i^ed  at  her.  The  bree/es  of  Blair  Ath.4 
had  I'  :t  !i'.T  quite  M<N>niiMg,  and  her  pretty  Saxon-lix^king  fa^^c, 
'•err  :ii^'  bulh  with  maternal  affection  and  thought,  quite  pre- 

•"  r  1  me  in  hi  r  favour.  I  do  but  record  my  impres«i«>n» 
.i!  the  time.  The  K>'\al  party  pa^^d  on  to  Cio>port,  for  Lou:% 
Philippe    wab   gi'ing    hiine,    having    Ixxn   on  a  vi.sit   Co  our 

1'.  lITt. 

AlNjut  three  o'clock  I  wa>  a^ain  on  the  line  making  anocher 
attempt  to  get  to  Harmony  Hall.     How  the  wind  blows  on  ihc 
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Southampton  nulway  over  its  uncovered  carriages  I  Even  on 
the  Brighton  line,  then  and  long  after,  third-dass  passengers 
made  the  journey  in  open  trucks,  where  a  mother  could  ill- 
protect  her  child  from  the  rain,  and  with  difficulty  prevent  it 
from  being  blown  away.  Who  travel  to  Hants  in  October 
weather  should  tie  caps  upon  their  heads  and  their  heads  on 
their  shoulders.  My  cap,  which  had  seen  some  service,  having 
had  six  months'  imprisonment,  was  almost  blown  into  its 
original  fleece,  and  was  near  r^;aining  its  first  abode  on  the 
backs  of  the  neighbouring  sheep.  When  I  reached  Winchester 
it  was  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  Stockbridge  was  nine  miles 
off.  No  conveyance  being  procurable,  and  the  rain  abating,  I 
walked  the  distance. 

At  last,  r^rular  Eg3rptian  darkness — such  as  could  be  felt — 
set  in,  but  where  Stockbridge  lay,  whether  near  or  £air,  on  hill 
or  in  hollow,  I  knew  not.  At  last,  feeUng  my  way  with  my 
umbrella,  I  ran  against  something  that  proved  to  be  a  plough- 
man, from  whom  I  learned  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
village,  that  I  must ''  turn  by  the  Ship,  ask  for  the  Queen's 
Head,  and  tell  Stone  that  I  was  one  of  the  Zozialites,"  and  I 
would  be  all  right.  There  I  found  a  pretty,  kind  creature  of  a 
landlady,  and  by  half-past  seven  I  was  engaged  with  toast  and 
tea,  and  listening  to  the  song  of  one  of  those  organized  fungi 
which  seem  to  vegetate  about  Stockbridge  in  the  shape  of 
firm  labourers. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  village  reading-rooms.  Hether- 
ington's  Ihor  MarCs  Guardian  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
Stockbridge.  Newspapers  were  then  sixpence  and  ninepence 
each,  and  were  s^n  onlv  by  the  souire  or  th^  ylergyman^  who 
never  lent  them  to  the  cottagers.  No  union  of  agricultural 
labourers  was  thought  qt.  The  company  I  was  in  reached  the 
hignest  point  of  their  existence  with  a  mug  of  beer  and  a  song. 
There  was  no  assembly  in  the  Queen's  Head  of  long  pipes  and 
village  philosophers  such  as  George  Eliot  has  depicted  in 
"  Silas  Mamer."  One  of  the  Stockbridge  zoophytes  was  sing- 
ing, for  the  amusement  of  his  companions,  a  song,  of  which  the 
best  applauded  couplet  was — 

If  I  had  a  wife  wot  blowed  me  np, 
I'd  get  m  gal  and  make  her  jalus.'* 
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Had  these  lines  come  upon  them  with  the  novelty  of  originality, 
the  delight  they  caused  could  not  have  been  more  spontaneous. 
They  quite  brought  down  the  tap-rfx>m.  The  landlady  smiled 
from  the  bar  window,  partly  in  applause  of  the  singer  and 
partly  to  encourage  business.  This  was  the  high  water  mark 
of  intellectuality  to  which  the  parson  and  the  squire  had 
brought  the  farm  labourers  of  Stockbritige. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  for  Ouccnwood.  It  raincdjthcn 
as  in  the  days  of  Noah.  My  directions  were  "  to  pass  through 
the  village,  and,  at  a  mile  and  half  onwards,  to  turn  off  to  the 
left  by  a  gentleman's  house,  which  would  lead  me  (s<jmehow) 
to  Brou^hton."  I  was  now  fairly  in  the  land  of  flint  and 
chalk.  Everywhere  lay  flanks  of  earth,  dressed  in  nature's 
shabbicist  attire — not  unlike  a  man  in  threadbare  ho^,  and  the 
f  mounds  of  white  chalk,  peeping  up  here  and  there,  prescntird 
'  the  picture  of  nature  out  at  the  elbows.  When  high  on  the 
road  that  lay  **  by  the  gentleman's  house,'*  I  aked  my  way  o! 
an  old  villaL'er,  who,  unfortunately  for  me,  "  knew  the  roaJ 
Well."  He  sent  me  alon;;  this  field,  over  that,  by  a  stile  *'  which 
I  ^hould  be  sure  to  see  "  (but  be  sure  not  to  know),  and  after 
turning  here,  and  turning  there,  I  should  come  out  (>omcwhere) 
in  Rrou;;hton. 
,  Krader,  beware  of  one  who  knows  the  way.  Were  I  about 
to  be  hanged  (that  being  the  time  when  pcr^^ms  who  never 
luui  anywNJrTin  commence  to  give  important  advice)  the  fir»t 
thing  I  should  warn  young  pt.rM>ns  against  would  be"  tha*< 
pe.  jile  who  **  know  jlic  way.^  ^fany  a  week  I  have  walked 
tive  times  farther  than  the  real  way  through  fi»Ili>wing  the 
dir«.c:ions  of  peiiple  who  sent  me  the  "nearest  **  way.  When 
a  granger  a-ks  Iwn  road,  iii>tead  of  being  directed  straight- 
forward thr>»uKh  hi^'liways  or  vi  ell -known  streets,  which  he 
could  not  mi^<,  somebody  who  knows  all  the  lanes  and  by- 
ways, courts  and  alleys,  will  send  him  through  them.  The 
nu'ineiit  a  stranger  enters  the  fir-t  of  these,  he  knows  not 
where  he  is,  and  haN  to  spend  more  time  in  making  inquiries 
th.in  wuuKl  take  him  ten  times  the  actual  distance.  Some 
plain-iTuiidcd  pei>on,  who  knows  little  about  a  place,  b  the 
man  for  a  guide.  In  nri>!o!,  when  I  went  in  184I  to  visit 
Charles  Southwell,  then  in  pri^in  there  for  wounding  what 
Lord  Salisbury  would  call  tlie  *'  groteH)ue  susceptifailitiet  **  ol 
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Sir  Charles  Weatherell,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken 
to  Bristol  Bridge.  This  became  my  centre  of  transit.  Every- 
where I  went  I  started  from  Bristol  Bridge.  I  was  never  so 
happy  in  any  town.  In  London,  though  always  being  directed  # 
^  the  nearest  way,"  I  am  sure  I  have  walked  a  thousand  un- 
necessary miles. 

After  a  time,  I  discovered  the  road  I  had  left,  which  soon 
brought  me  to  Broughton,  a  pleasant  village  to  look  at ;  but  all  I 
its  pleasantness  was  outside.  It  was  plain  and  dull  enough  ' 
within*  But  as  it  was  the  first  relief  from  barrenness  and 
stones,  one  was  glad  to  see  it.  About  a  mile  through  it, 
«9ver  a  chalk  hill,  is  the  next  road  to  be  taken,  and  as  the 
traveller  descends  the  hill's  brow,  he  comes  suddenly  upon 
Harmony  Hall — an  entirely  respectable-looking  building,  half 
red,  half  blue,  a  compoundTof  bnck  ana  slate  oToblong  shape, 
with  two  spires  in  front,  and  two  glass  chimneys,  apparently 
intended  to  let  people  see  the  smoke  come  up  ;  but  further 
examination  tells  you  they  are  lanterns  over  the  corridors  lead- 
ing to  the  dormitories.  "C.  M.  1841,"  are  observable  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  which  informed  me,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  Millennium  had  commenced  three  years  ago. 

Verdure  and  beauty  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hall.  Around  pleasant  prospects  arise. 
CBut  it  was  a  place  to  look  at  rather  than  to  live  on.  "^  The  soil 
had  been  made  productive  at  great  expense ;  but  the  flints 
which  covered  the  land  pointed  out  the  place  as  one  intended 
by  nature,  not  for  a  colony  of  Socialists,  but  for  a  colony  of 
gunsmiths,  who,  before  percussion  caps  came  up,  might  have 
made  their  fortunes  there. 

No  devisers  are  perfect  all  at  once,  even  in  community 
making,  and  the  site  chosen  for  it  in  Hampshire,  remote  from 
any  seat  of  manufacture  or  ot  commerce,  was  a  disadvantage. 
Tlie  Gualitv  ot  the  soil  was  also  against  the  success  of  the 
agricultural  community.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  being  in 
friendly  relation  with  Robert  Owen,  was  a  reason  why  that  site  * 
was  chosen.  Indeed,  at  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  land 
anywhere.  A  beautiful  avenue  was  preserved  upon  it ;  a  part 
of  the  estate  called  Rosewood,  with  a  sequestered  building  in 
it,  was  entitled  to  the  name.  Roads  were  laid  out  at  great  cost  * 
worthy  of  the  Romans.    An  imposing  hall  was  erected  by  Mr. 
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Hansom,  the  inventor  of  the  cab  which  Disraeli  called  the 
L^ondola  of  London.  It  was  built  as  the  "  new  world  "  should 
be  built.  Forged  nails,  not  machine-made  nails  were  used  in 
fixing  lath  and  plank.  The  parts  out  of  si;^ht  were  as  hone:»tly 
done  as  tho-e  in  sight.  There  was  nothing  mean  about  the 
place.  Tlu*  lower  rooms  had  a  costly  range  of  windows,  the 
walls  Were  tastefully  panelled,  the  sides  of  the  room  were  riblxd 
with  m.ih')c;any,  and  all  the  tables,  neither  few  nor  small,  were 
nf  the  SI  me  cu.^tly  material.  The  pl.ice  served  as  a  dinin?- 
R>om  when  I  was  there.  The  kitchen  had  hardly  a  rival  in 
London  for  its  conipLteneis.  So  much  was  expended  in  thx* 
way  (^30,000  all«>«4elher),  that  there  was  iiisufTicient  to  put 
I  into  cultivation  the  Little  and  Great  Bentloy  farms.  It  i*»  due 
■py       to  Mr.  Owen  to  slate  that  he  never  approved  of  the  attempt 

^^  .  *  to  cbtablish  a  community  with  the  insufficient  cap:t.il  then  a: 
jj!^    command.     Mr.  (laipin,  a  hanker  at  Sali-bury,  had  s.ib-cribi  I 

7*^  ^8,000  or  mcire.  Mr.  William  Pare  ^5,000.  Mr.  Frederick 
ftA-  *  Hate  put  in  y'14,000,  histot.il  fortune  bequeathed  to  him.  ^  Half 
a  miliitn  of  money  was  nece-^-ary  to  complete  the  community 
on  the  '•i.aleon  which  tiie  h'»arii  nf  directors  commenced.  The 
admiiii  ir.iii.n  b-  i:ji^  d^  in'»eratii.-.  there  was  no  concentrati'^n 
of  auth'irity,  so  iiuii'|»en>able  until  ^ucLess  ha  1  repaid  the 
Lapitali-ts.     Tli*:  arrears  of  rent  a».Lumiilj!ed,  which  the  prjfit 

*  from  the   f-iiin-*  was  in-ulTicierit   to  meet.     The  three  tru*!ee* 
.   who  were  re'^p-'M-ibli",  eviarvl,  in  the  Irih  1  i  !:i.ni.lh:' i:.«vernor 

and  hi-  t.irnily,  who  eniainped  in  the  l.iru  'i  t'-;r  *omc  davv     The 

^^  lrustee>thf:n  lit  the  estate  to  (Ji-.iT  :,•  Kdmiml-^in^a  Oj^V^  aTT! 

jf*^        fain- us    York^TiIre    eJih:i*'*r.      Tt_  \\v'.\    baame    OujaixuS'^'O*! 

.,«\        0>llei;e,  as  it  is  ''.ill  Umum.       Fn-!. -Mr  Tyn»iall  wa*  <»ne   of 

C*  the  le.u!i'Ts  oi  'iir  rii  e  iheie.     In  a  few  years  jTx  1,000  <f  p:-i::t 

avt^irnula!' il,  wliith    L«>rd  Ri'milly,  on  the  ^uil  i.f    Mr.  Faro, 

iMv-elf,  and  oilii  rs  m.l'.red  to  be  ilitii^)iiteil  ai:i"ni»  the  priruipal 

'harth'll  rs,  and  the  pl.ice  to  be  "inld  and  the  proceeds  fur:htr 

divided.     N.  'thin;^  came  to  I  he  sMi.i!ler  commiiTii!  v  »«hareh.^I-!ers 

whom  I  Mprt  -cnted.     It  was  clear  that  ihi>  projixi  unJ.tr  purrlv 

toiniiirrtial  maiKUti  inr  :it  ini^^ht  have  p.iid as  a  sncial  uniwr^ity, 

and  ullim.klrly  as  an  a;;ri^iiltiiral  settlement.     Had  it  not  been 

di'!i"unceil  by  the  clergy  and  the  IJi-hop df  Fxeter,  it  is  probable 

*  that  .Mr.  ( )Wf.n\  ^reat  influenee  had  obtained  capital  sufTicient 
to  cs!al>ii  !i    an    industrial    city.      .Ma:iy  inlejK'ndent  families 
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contemplated  going  to  reside  there,  the  rent  of  whose  tene- 
ments would  have  made  the  place  prosperous.  It  was  a 
satisfaction  at  last  to  see  a  noble  college  established  there,  in  k 
which  students  were  educated  in  the  arts  of  industry  as  well  as  f 
in  science  and  classical  literature,  which  had  never  been  united 
on  so  large  a  scale  elsewhere  in  England.  It  was  one  part  of 
the  community  scheme. 

Thus  ended  the  last  of  the  English  fflTnTniini»i<>»-  Proud 
efforts  were  made  for  its  success — ^noble  sacrifices  on  the  part  . 
of  hundreds  of  working  men  were  made,  ungrudgingly  and 
unrepiningly,  although  all  the  savings  of  their  lifetime  were 
lost  in  it.  After  lectures  in  the  provinces,  to  this.day  giaabbeaded 
old  men  and  women  oft  come  to  me  recallinfn  their  sacrifires^ 
which  they  never  regret,  and  still  believe  they  were  not  made 
in  vam.  The  intelligent  poor  m  our  chief  cities  were  animated 
with  hope  when  *' community"  was  named.  (Toil-worn  men 
at  the  anvil,  at  the  loom,  and  in  the  mine,  regarded  it  as  * 
opening  to  them  a  way  to  industrial  independence  out  of  the 
otherwise  pathless  desert  of  their  lives.    ) 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 
STORY  OF  THE  ODDFELLOWS  PRIZE  LECTURES. 

(1845-6.) 

Thesr  chapters  appear  in  general  chronological  order  ;  though 
it  is  difficult  to  think  over  your  life  in  strict  consecutivenoi  of 
detail.  Sometimes  incidents  come  back  to  the  mind  which 
were  as  much  out  of  bight  as  though  they  had  emigrated.  If  a 
stof}'  has  interest  in  itself,  and  it  is  apparent  when  its  incidents 
did  occur,  the  reader  is  coiiiTTionly  content. 

In  my  youth  1  had  a  moderate  faculty  of  memory,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  improve  after  the  manner  suggested  by  Jaootot, 
who  had  fascinated  me.  Taking  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man/*  I 
learned  the  two  first  lines,  next  day  two  more,  always  repeating 
the  liners  learned.  Thus  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  could  repeat 
730  lines  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  ct>uld  repeat  1 460. 
Then  the  time  required  tu  repeat  1,460  lines,  with  the  addition 
of  new  lines  each  morning;,  obIi);ed  me  to  desist.  This  daily 
use  of  memory  no  doubt  was  an  advantage  to  me  when  I  came 
to  deliver  lectures.  (Though  I  could  not  always  foresee  what  I 
should  say  when  I  Kgan  to  speak,  I  could  alwa>-s  tell  what  I 
had  said  when  I  had  spiiken.}  The  act  of  speaking  in  public 
fixed  tlie  words  in  my  mind  as  though  they  were  palpable  in 
the  air  before  me.  For  six  months  or  more  after  my  speech  in 
the  Cfurt  at  (Jlouce^ter,  I  could  repeat  all  I  said,  though  I 
sp<tke  upward>  of  nine  liour^.  To  this  day  I  remember  where 
I  was,  in  what  town,  in  what  place,  in  what  house,  or  at  what 
exact  spot,  when  a  particular  thought  first  entered  my  mind. 
It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  convey  the  imprcwion  that 
everything  I  relate  is  errorlc^^,  unleaa  I  have  been  ^ble  lo 
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^^ffl^  it.  for  many  details  of  affairs  must  have  passed  from  my 
raemorv.  Yet  to  mean  to  be  right,  and  to  take  trouble  to  be 
nght.  is  all  a  narrator  can  do  for  the  reader,  and  the  reader  is 
^(^  badly  used  who  gets  that. 

In  1845,  it  fell  to  me  to  go  to  Glasgow.    Scotland  was  then 

an  unknown  world  to  me,  and  I  set  out,  as  I  do  still  on  a  new 

joomey,  elated  and  glad  with  curiosity,  not  less  so  then  that  our 

way  was  over  the  **  dour  "  sea  to  Greenock.  Our  little  household 

then  included  two  little  ones.    We  arrived  late  one  evening  at  a 

temperance  hotel  in  Liverpool,  near  to  the  dock.    Temperance 

hotels  were  then  penal  settlements  of  teetotalism.    A  rasher  of 

bacon  (which  had  grown  black  by  exposure,  and  dry  as  a  slice 

of  mummy  cat),  an  old  teapot,  a  chipped  cup  and  cracked 

saucer,  lying  in  a  dusty  window,  were  the  outward  signs  and 

melancholy  emblems  of  a  temperance  hostelry  in  those  ^zys. 

My  engagement  in  Glasgow  was  to  lecture  to  a  societv  of 
Mr.  Owen's  foUowerSi  which  held  its  meetings  in  a  pleasant 
little  chapel  in  Great  Hamilton  Street,  near  Glasgow  Green. 
I  was  the  last  of  the  stationed  lecturers,  then  called  "  Social 
Missionaries." 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  learned  that  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows  offered  five  prizes  of  ^^lo  each  for  the  five  best 
lectures  to  be  read  to  the  members  of  the  Order  on  taking 
successive  degrees.  The  subjects  were  to  be  "  Charity,  Truth, 
Knowledge,  Science,  and  Progression." 

Before  this  time  four  of  the  degrees  of  the  Order  bore  the 
designations  of  white,  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold.  The  ceremony 
of  initiation  included  a  marvellous  dialogue.  For  instance,  a 
candidate  for  the  scarlet  degree  was  asked  by  the  Noble  Grand, 
**  Whence  come  you  ?  "  Not  even  Dr.  Darwin  could  answer 
that  question  satisfactorily.  The  candidate  dexterously  avoided 
the  scientific  difficulty,  if  he  was  conscious  of  it,  by  answering 
that  he  came  "  from  Mount  Horeb."  All  the  while  the  man 
had  never  been  there,  and  probably  did  not  know  even  its 
situation.  The  candidate  was  then  asked,  "  Where  are  you 
sojourning  ?  "  and  he  replied,  "  To  the  inward  Court  of  the 
Sanctuary."  When  the  further  question  was  put  to  him, 
"  How  will  you  gain  your  admittance  ?  "  the  answer  was,  **  By 
my  sign  and  password."  This  does  not  seem  sufficient  had 
there  been  a  real  Sanctuary  with  an  Inner  Court,  which  the 
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Manchester  Unity  never  possessed.  The  candidate  for  the  gold 
degree  was  asked,  *'  Whom  do  yon  represent  ?  "  and  he  repUcd, 
^^  The  son  of  Onias,  the  High  Priest,  who  repaired  the  Houm 
of  God  and  fortified  the  Temple" — a  very  respectable delegatioa 
if  accompanied  by  genuine  credentials.  When  asked,  *'In 
what  light  will  he  appear  in  the  Lodge  ?  "  he  replied,  with 
wondrous  self-complacency,  "  As  the  morning  star  or  the  mooo 
at  full,  I  shall  cheer  and  refresh  the  minds  of  my  brethren  like 
the  sun  on  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High  or  the  rainbow  in  the 
heavens."  These  Colney  Hatch  answers  did  very  wcU  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  but  men  in  the  second  half  could 
never  be  got  to  give  them.  The  Grand  Master  therefore 
advised  a  change. 

In  justice  to  the  Order  it  ou;;ht  to  be  admitted  that  the  Old 
Degree  Book  was  not  all  of  this  cxtraordmary  compleaion. 
There  were  some  scattered  injunctions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
worth,  such  as — 

"  Be  honest  to  yourself  and  connection. 

Follow  your  occupation  whereby  to  provide  personal  sufi- 
ciency  and  something  over  wherewith  to  relieve  distress. 

Be  honest  to  your  neighbour  by  not  imposing  upon  or  o\*er- 
reaching  him. 

Be  honest,  by  candidly  acting  towards  your  brother,  noc 
professing  one  thing  and  meaning  another. 

Be  temperate  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  passions  of 
b<Kiy  and  mind. 

Be  t(  mperatc  in  forming  opinion,  in  expriS5ing  it,  and  in 
attempting  to  obtain  your  wishes. 

You  are  ;.lways  to  recommend  to  equals  courtesy  and  aSa* 
bility,  to  superiors  kindness  and  condeMcension." 

These  were  excellent  Senccan  sentences.  Odd  fellowship,  like 
rt.Iii:iiin,  can  only  Mi^tain  and  commend  itself  by  association 
with  morality. 

In  writing  the  new  lectures,  I  followed  the  rule  I  adopted 
early  in  life,  of  never  embarrassing  myself  by  conjecturing  what 
other  competitors  would  say,  nor  by  imagining  what  adjudi- 
cators, or  readers,  or  hearers  would  expect  me  to  say.  I  simply 
considered  what  ought  to  be  said  ou  a  given  subject— ^rhat  ^ 
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tneiod  rdevant  as  fiu*  as  I  could  discern — and  endeavoured  to 

ay  it  as  plainly  and  clearly  as  J  was  able.    Napoleon's  one  in- 

juictbn  to  his  secretaries — **Be  clear '^ — seemed  to  me  to 

mchde  the  first  duty  of  author  or  speaker,  and  I  applied  it  not 

only  to  the  sentences,  but  to  the  writing  of  the  Prize  Lectures. 

I  wrote  them  out  in  a  plain  Palmerstonian  hand.  Capital  letters 

I  printed,  so  that  the  beginning  of  sentences  should  be  well 

marked.    I  left  a  broad  margin,  in  which  I  wrote  in  red  ink 

the  subject  of  each  paragraph.    AU  the  pages  of  each  lecture 

were  put  into  a  sCTarate  coloured  cover,  bearing  a  cube  in  iso- 

metrical  perapecfiv^  merely  because^  it  was  ornamental,  and 

mitigated  the  dulness  of  a  blank  cover.  "TKTmotto  I  took  was 

"  Justioe  is  sufficient,''  believing  that  no  one  ought  to  ask  for  I 

more,  and  that  this  would  be  a  happy  world  if  every  one  got 

that. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  my  five  books  of  lectures  would 
be  sure  to  be  looked  at,  and  when  opened  the  red  letter  words 
in  the  margin  enabled  the  appointed  reader  to  see  at  once  the 
method  and  quality  of  treatment,  and  be  able  at  a  glance  to 
decide  whether  they  were  entitled  to  further  examination. 
There  were  79  competitors  for  the  prizes,  and  if  each  sent  in 
five  lectures  the  adjudicators  would  have  395  to  peruse.  They 
would  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  the  number,  to  take  up,first 
those  they  could  read  most  easily. 

It  was  probable  that  some  competitors  would  send  in  only 
one  or  may  be  two  lectures,  such  as  they  thought  they  could 
best  write.  Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  combine  five  lectures 
by  five  different  persons  in  one  set,  while  one  person  writing 
the  whole  would  give  them  due  gradation  and  unity  ;  and  unity  I 
would  be  essential.    Therefore  I  sent  in  five.  ' 

As  I  was  a  member  3  tne  Kobert  Burns  Lodge  of  Glasgow, 
I  was  eligible  to  compete.  Only  one  person  knew  of  my  in-  ' 
tention  to  do  so.  The  method,  matter,  or  manner  of  what  I 
wrote  no  one  knew.  Though,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  79 
competitors,  and  some  of  them  clergymen,  none,  when  they 
came  to  read  the  lectures  adopted,  complained  of  the  adjudica- 
tion of  all  the  prizes  to  me.  I  had  left  Scotland  long  before 
the  award,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  I  was  out  of  the  running, 
when  one  day  the  Ghrand  Master  called  upon  me  and  handed 
me  five  £10  notes.    I  remember  I  was  much  surprised,  for  I 
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had  never  even  seen  so  much  money  before.    It  was  with  this 
money  that  I  set  up  the  Reasorur, 

When  it  became  known  in  the  Order  that  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  me,  some  apprehensive  members  raised  the  question 
whether  the  money  ought  to  be  paid  to  me,  or  whether  the 
Order  ought  to  use  the  lectures  written  by  me.  An  earthquake 
might  happen  in  the  Order  if  what  I  had  written  were  read 
officially  from  time  to  time  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  who 
belonged  to  the  great  Unity,  for  the  memory  of  Gloucester 
Gaol  was  quite  lively  in  the  public  mind.  But  the  Order  was 
honest,  and  I  was  paid.  To  pay  a  second  time  for  worse 
lectures  seemed  bad  economy  and  bad  policy,  and  so  the  lectures 
were  adopted.  Several  years  elapsed  before  I  made  any  public 
mention  of  my  connection  with  them.  As  secrecy  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  Order,  it  was  my  duty  to  keep  silence.  Some 
enthusiastic  officer  of  the  Order,  anxious  to  justify  their  choice, 
published  privately  an  edition  of  the  lectures  for  the  gratificm- 
tion  of  members  interested  in  seeing  them.  This  was  a  serious 
breach  of  faith  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  I  had  taken  no  part 
in  that  step,  and  would  have  opposed  it  had  I  known  of  it. 
Some,  indeed,  thought  I  might  have  done  it ;  but  the  directon 
did  me  the  justice  to  entirely  disbelieve  that  I  had  any  know- 
ledge of,  or  connivance  in,  the  surreptitious  publication. 


CHAPTER  XXXEC 

SINGULAR  COINCIDENCES. 

(1846.) 

The  shrewder  officers  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows 
were  right.  Though  no  rumblings  of  earthquake  were  heard 
in  the  Order,  some  premonitory  sjrmptoms  were  felt  six  years 
later.  But  for  six  years  calm  pervaded  the  solid  earth  of  the 
widespread  Unity.  Assurance  that  it  would  be  so  came  in  a 
letter  from  the  Noble  Grand  Master  of  the  Robert  Bums  Lodge, 
addressed  to  me  in  London.  He  had  been  attending  the  Grand 
Moveable  Committee  at  Bristol,  and  on  his  return  home  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  124,  Gallowgate,  GuLSQrOvr^June  11,  1846. 

"  Sir  and  Brother, — Inclosed  is  an  order  to  any  Lodge  to 
which  you  may  go  to  receive  the  Quarterly  Password  and 
Degree. 

"  We  had  a  very  fine  meeting  at  Bristol,  and  I  dare  say  that 
much  has  been  done  to  consolidate  and  improve  our  Order.  I 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  our  New  Lectures.  They  are 
splendid  essays  upon  the  subjects  they  treat  of,  and  I  wish  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  soon  get  them  circulated.  I  believe 
they  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly give  great  satisfaction  to  all  your  friends  here. — ^I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Thomas  Donaldson." 

About  1852  the  Unity  sought  legal  protection.  The  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  Mr.  William  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Birming- 

15  m^ 
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ham,  had  drawn  up  a  masterly  statement  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  Unity,  as  a  friendly  society,  lay  in  respect  of 
the  funds  bcinj^  at  the  mercy  of  any  knavish  officer  with  a  gift 
for  plunder.  When  the  protective  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Commons  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  I  had  written  their 
Degree  Lectures.  The  bishop,  who  was  naturally  tolerant  and 
fair-minded,  had  been  influenced  or  misled  by  statements  for- 
warded to  him  by  enemies  of  the  bill  acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  lectures.  What  took  place  then,  and  how  the  biiJinp 
came  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the  reader  will  see  recounted 
in  the  chapter  on  the  **  Generosity  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford." 

Another  objection  of  a  different  kind,  and  not  easy  to  be 
refuted,  might  have  been  brouf^ht  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  lecture^  fi)uin!<.il  upon  a  passage  in  one  of  them,  had  any 
one  had  the  wil  to  make  it.  When  I  was  writing  the  lecture 
on  Charity,  I  was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  David  Glassford, 
St.  Mirren's  Street,  Paisley.  The  house  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  street  is  all  ch an ;;•.(!  nuw.  I  sat  with  my  back  to  a 
vmall  bi'ikLase,  and  often  rested  my  head  against  the  gla*s 
front  a<  I  cast  about  in  thought  f*)r  some  new  ars^ument  which 
^houl  J  be  clear  ami  entirely  secular.  Though  Secularism  as  a 
new  form  of  thouglit  and  actii>n  was  not  then  in  my  mind  ;  I 
had  nurily  a  taste  fur  reav^nini;  on  morality  apart  from  thcv^ 
1  vy-     At  Ien,::;!li  I  put  my  argument  thus  : — 

"The  great  obstacles  in  the  wav  «^f  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
rnn  with  m.iii  are  the  incur  ah!-:  i!i'«  likes  which  some  men  ha\'c 
the  mi*-f  ii:ii!R-  to  entertain  f'»r  lach  other.  But  when  wc  once 
av;ree  *  to  *.<)ti  iJer  the  cm  x^  il  marknui  as  arising  rather  from 
tlu"  want  of  kii'iwl.  -ii^e  tli.iii  tlie  defects  of  giKxine^>,'  we  Icam 
?  »  t'.vl  ftr  the  ii'.c.'t  do  i'i.iMc  Sf)me  sympathy  on  account  of 
ill- :r  i::. :■..»:';■■.•  L'-rKiirion.  Wc  ^r  th.it  thi>v  who  agree  no! 
ui'li  \!«  h:i\e  s<'iiif  dilfiTiiie  \\\  cipai^ity,  constitution,  or 
t  \\\\  tr.  .11  :  and,  iiiNti-ai!  ol  W\\\^  repelled  bLLJUv:  their  opinions 
a:vl  i.i  !•  -.  rem  inferiiir  t««  "iir  own,  we  are  iiivitcd  by  a  prospect 
kA  iMipiovin;;  and  enlii;lir«  ::ii);^  them — for  the  Vuicc  of  kindnesA 
at  J  J  i:.:el!i^v:ice  iif  vit  l.itU  to  ><iftcn  and  refine  the  rugged  and 
the  i^:i'  rant.  Heni.e  wr  may  be  charitable  to  those  we  deem 
men: ally  unfortunate.     If  we  behold  a  fellow-creature  running 
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counter  to  Ids  own  happiness,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  rather 
his  misfortune  than  his  fault 

^  This  sentiment,  that  thus  has  a  basis  in  intelligence,  is  also 
justified  by  self-love  and  confirmed  by  human  interest.  Should 
yon  hate  jrour  fellow-man,  what  reason  is  there  that  he  should 
not  hate  jrou  ?  If  you  shall  regard  him  but  with  indiSRsrence, 
yon  justify  him  in  regarding  yoa  with  indiflTerence ;  and  lAiy 
should  ycM  provoke  only  apathy  where  possibly  you  might  win 
esteem  ?  But  if  you  &11  on  the  wiser  and  happier  alternative 
of  afiection,  or  at  least  friendliness,  as  dislike  creates  dislike,  so 
love  awakens  love,  the  kindlier  emotions  are  reciprocated,  and 
men  who  else  were  foes  become,  by  the  generous  influence  of 
enlightened  charity,  pacific  and  fraternal." 

At  the  time  I  believed  this  argument  to  be  entirely  new.    It 
never  occurred  to  me  before,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing like  it.    Some  time  after  the  prizes  referred  to  were 
awarded,  and  sent  to  the  press,  I  was  again  a  guest  of  Mr. 
Glassford  in  the  same  house  and  occup3dng  the  same  room 
The  day  being  wet  and  misty  as  only  a  Scotch  day  can  be,  I 
turned  to  the  bookcase  against  which  I  had  formerly  sat,  just 
to  see  what  kind  of  dusty-looking  books  my  friend  kept  there. 
It  was  necessary  in  my  vocation  to  understand  the  Covenanter 
mind,  and  this  seemed  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.    The  narrow 
bookcase  was  let  into  the  wall,  and  previously  I  had  thought  it 
locked.    Finding  it  was  not,  I  opened  it,  and  the  very  first  book 
I  took  down  was  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Richard  Hooker.    I 
had  read  of  the  "judicious  "  Hooker,  but  had  never  had  a  work 
of  his  in  my  hands,  and  I  was  glad  and  curious  to  judge  for 
myself  in  what  the  "judiciousness  "  consisted  for  which  he  was 
so  much  praised.  But  greater  than  I  expected  were  my  surprise 
and  interest  when  the  very  page  which  I  accidentally  opened 
contained  exactly  the  argument  I  had  constructed  myself  I 

Few  persons  knowing  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
written  my  lecture  on  Charity,  with  the  bishop's  volume  at 
hand,  would  not  conclude  that  my  passage  was  a  plagiarism 
and  no  coincidence.  They  would  be  confirmed  in  their  belief 
on  noticing  that  in  the  said  lecture  I  actually  cite  the  following 
passage  : — "  If  I  do  harm  I  must  look  to  suffer ;  there  being  no 
reason  that  others  should  show  greater  love  to  me  than  they 
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have  by  me  shown  unto  them  **  (Richard  Hooker  :  book  t'.,  c.  8^ 
Ecclesiastical  JMi'ty).  This  passage,  when  proofs  of  the  Lectures 
came  to  me,  I  was  glad  to  quote,  as  it  might  prevent  my  secular 
arguments  being  suspected  of  heresy.  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
bishop  had  preceded  me  altogether.  Had  I  known  it  before, 
I  should  have  quoted  his  words  triumphantly,  and  have  made 
the  fortune  of  my  chapter  in  the  orthodox  eyes  of  the  Priw 
Committee. 

Not  having  opportunity  of  reading  as  much  as  I  ought,  other 
instances  of  this  kind  have  happened  to  me.  Had  I  been  what 
is  called  "  well  read,**  many  things  would  have  been  known  to 
me  which  I  had  to  find  out  for  myself.  Still  there  was  conscda- 
tion  in  the  saying  of  Hobbes,  that  *'  had  he  read  as  much  as  his 
neighbours  did,  he  would  be  as  ignorant  as  they  were.'* 

Several  times  (the  first  in  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  in  l86a),  I 
had  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  known  to  have  a  conscience.  Others  may  have  had 
it,  but  finding  no  use  for  it  in  public  affairs,  the  people  had  not 
discerned  it.  On  December  4,  1891, 1  read  for  the  first  time 
an  old  newspaper  report  of  Mr.  Cobden's  spct-ch  in  Exeter 
Hall,  February,  1855,  in  which  he  said,  **Mr.  Gladstone  wis  a 
statesman  who  had  a  conscience,  and  when  once  }*ou  had  ooo* 
vinced  his  understanding,  you  were  sure  to  have  his  support, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  it.'* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FRANCIS  PLACE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNGTON. 

(1846-60.) 

Thb  Dnke  of  Wellington  was  a  cold,  hard,  contemptuous, 
un53rmpathetic  Tory.  He  had  strong  sense,  honesty,  and 
veracity,  and  no  desire  of  killing  people  when  they  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  canying  out  orders.  I  have  known  many 
soldiers  who  served  under  him,  but  none  who  had  affection  for 
him.  He  treated  his  men  as  he  did  his  muskets.  He  kept 
them  dry  and  clean,  and  ready  for  action.  He  took  the  same 
care  of  them  as  he  did  of  his  stores — but  had  no  more  human 
regard  for  them,  or  personal  sympathy  with  them,  than  he  had 
for  any  other  war  material.'  When  Napoleon  found  a  corporal 
asleep  at  his  post,  he  took  up  his  musket,  and  kept  guard  until 
he  awoke.  Wellington  would  have  called  the  guard  to  arrest 
him,  and  had  him  shot  Thousands  of  soldiers  were  ready  to 
die  for  Napoleon.  No  soldier  ever  showed  eagerness  to  die  for 
Wellington,  and  some  sought  to  shoot  him.  Yet  Wellington 
had  the  virtue  of  being  an  economist  in  the  lives  of  his  men, 
while  Napoleon  lavished  them.  Kleber  said  Napoleon  was  a 
great  general  at  the  cost  of  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  a  week. 

In  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria,"  it  is  said  of 
Wellington  that  "  he  never  regarded  himself  as  in  any  sense  the 
servant  of  the  people.  It  was  as  the  sworn  servant  of  the 
Crown  that  he  always  spoke  and  acted,  and  the  only  test  he 
ever  applied  to  any  project  of  legislation  was,  whether  it  was 

»  "Lord  Wolscl€T  had  declared  that  Wellington  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
first  line  of  Generau  because  he  did  not  secure,  nor  even  try  to  secure  the 
affection  df  his  soldiers.**  Wellington^  George  Hooper.  MacmiUan,  1889, 
p.  224. 
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likely  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  Monarchy."  He  looked 
upon  the  people  simply  as  persons  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  had 
no  idea  that  liberty  and  responsibility  would  enable  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  In  military  matters  it  was  not  possible 
to  impose  upon  him—K:oncerning  social  facts  he  was  as  credulous 
as  the  country  Tory  vicar  of  the  time.  The  duke  believed  the 
reports  that  French  Jacobin  gold  incited  English  agitation.  It 
was  regarded  as  vulgar  ignurancc  when  the  French  Jacobins 
believed  that  English  gold  was  the  cause  of  all  their  trouble. 
The  duke  had  this  vulgar  credulity  in  politics.  Though  he  had 
been  Premier  in  England,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
saying  '*  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a  formidable 
conspiracy,  but  as  yet  wc  have  not  got  a  trace  of  iL  We 
certainly  had  not  when  I  quitted  office,  nor  do  I  believe  the 
King's  servants  have."  Yet  having  **  no  trace  "  of  it,  he  still 
believed  it. 

"  We  have  in  this  country,"  he  said,  "  unfortunately,  a 
numerous  class  of  men  well  educated  who  go  about  in  gigs. 
You  will  ask  how  arc  their  gigs  paid  fur  ?  I  answer  I  know 
that  tlie  So(.iete  Propa^^ande  of  Paiis  has  at  its  command  xtry 
large  means  from  subscriptions  all  over  Europe,  but  particularly 
from  the  Revolutionary  bankers  in  France."  The  duke  could 
not  know  this,  but  in  peilitics  he  was  ready  to  believe  whatever 
he  was  told.  There  never  was  a  Liberal  propagandist  society 
that  had  fuiid>,  and  bankers  were  never  the  persons  to  supply 
them.     This  did  not  prevent  the  duke  believing  they  did. 

At  the  time  ulicn  he  was  contriving  plans  for  meeting  the 
Birminf;hani  Political  Union  in  the  field,  and  the  wh> >Ie  country 
was  convulsed  with  demands  for  reform,  he  said  (I)  the  inaa» 
if  the  people  cared  nothing  for  the  bill  and  were  neither  agitat* 
ting  nor  a^^itated  ;  (2)  llie  agitation,  if  any,  was  subsiding  ;  (3) 
it  would  sub-ide  if  time  was  only  given  it.  Thi»  old  anti-Re- 
torm  formula  of  XS30  is  repeated  in  i  S*)!,  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

In  1^40,  when  Mr.  Owen*s  Social  Agitation  was  represented 
by  So«.ial  Missionaries,  whom  the  Diahop  of  Exeter  proposed  to 
put  duwn  by  coercion,  the  duke  was  told  that  these  men  were 
mostly  well -infi>rn led,  and  persf!i.illy  of  good  character.  His 
reply  wa-,  "Oh,  yes,  they  arc  clever;  they  are  clever  devilsi.^ 
In  his  eyes  all  political  reformers  were  seditious,  and  all  sodal 
reformers  satanic. 
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In  the  duke's  time  there  was  living  in  London,  not  fur  from 
his  residence  at  Apsley  Housei  a  man  in  every  way  as  unlike 
the  duke  in  character  as  he  was  in  station— known  as  ^  the 
RadUcal  Tulor  of  Charing  Cross.''  ThiswasFrands  Place,  who 
was  one  day  to  circumvent  the  duke  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

Plaoe  was  a  working  tailor  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  was  somewhat  short  in  stature,  solidly  built,  with  a  grave, 
mtelligent  fiice.  He  was  self-taught,  studious,  well-read,  with 
a  strong  understanding,  without  passion,  and  of  inunovable 
resolution.  He  advised  young  men  who  had  a  taste  for  the 
work  of  a  publicist,  to  continue  in  business  imtil  they  had  saved 
numey  and  had  some  to  spare,  so  as  to  aid  themselves  any 
agitation  in  which  they  engaged.  By  being  able  to  give  money 
themselves  they  would  have  more  influence  than  though  they 
gave  ten  times  as  much  in  service.  He  followed  himself  the 
advice  he  gave.  His  house,  then  16,  Charing  Cross,  in  which 
he  had  a  large  library,  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  leading 
Reformers  of  Westminster,  whose  projects  were  matured  and 
whose  policy  was  decided  there.  Jeremy  Bentham  encouraged 
Place  both  in  his  prudence  and  his  political  usefulness. 
Bentham,  who  lived  in  Queen  Square,  Westminister,  took-his 
utilitarian  walks  with  Place,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
business  calls  to  take  orders  from  his  customers,  or  deiiveflthe 
gariiieuLs  he  haa  made  tor  them,  wniie  I'lace  was  engaged* 
within,  bentnam  would  walk  outside  until  his  friend  emerged 
again,  when  they  would  continue  their  walks  and  their  political 
conversation. 

One  day  when  Place  was  detained  longer  than  usual  with  a 
customer  difficult  to  please,  Bentham  sat  down  on  the  step, 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  probably  meditating'^ome  cotf- 
stitution  for  the  government  of  New  Brazil,  when  there  came 
under  his  eyes  an  open  palm  with  a  shilling  in  it  The  sight 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie,  and,  on  raising  his  head,  he  found 
a  gentleman,  who  hastily  withdrew  his  hand  and  begged  pardon. 
He  had  mistaken  Bentham  for  a  person  in  distress  needing 
assistance.  But  on  Bentham  looking  up  with  his  bright  glance, 
refined  expression,  and  white  flowing  locks,  he  saw  he  was  a 
gentleman.  The  hand  was  instantly  withdrawn  with  apologies. 
Bentham  told  Place  of  his  adventure  with  expressions  of  respect 
for  his  kindly  intending  friend. 
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Place  had  great  mastery  of  all  the  political  questions  of  tho 
day.  He  defended  the  views  of  Malthus  with  discrimination 
as  agairi:)t  the  misconceptions  of  William  Godwin,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity.  Place  was  regarded  as  an  equal 
antagonist.  Though  a  friend  and  sympathizer  with  the  general 
views  of  Godwin,  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  to  confute  his  errors.  In  the  Afonthly  Atagazine^  and 
in  such  of  the  prc<^s  as  in  those  days  condescended  to  notice  a 
Radical  writer,  Place  was  described  as  *'an  independent  and 
original  thinker  di^tinguished  by  research,  accuracy-,  and 
acumen.*'  Place  was  the  a.ss(xiate  and  adviser  of  the  leading 
Philosophical  Radicals  and  others,  as  Miss  Martineau,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  on  htr  **  Illu.-tralions  of  Political 
Kconomy."  So  high  an  opinion  had  James  Mill  of  him,  that 
he  entrusted  Place  with  the  fiirniation  of  the  pnliiical  mind  i>f 
his  famous  son  John  Stuart.  In  after  ycar<^,  when  Place  was 
preparing  for  death,  with  that  delibcrjti'm  and  forethought 
which  always  characterized  him,  he  packed  up  all  the  letters  he 
had  ever  received  from  John  Stuart  Mill  and  sent  them  to  him 
at  Bhcklu-ath.  But  the  messenger  could  not  find  the  house. 
Whether  he  kept  them,  or  IdsI  them,  or  whether  the  messenger 
delivered  them  to  Mrs.  Chatterton,  the  actress  whom  Place 
ni.irried,  I  could  never  discover  from  any  member  of  his  family 
or  from  her.** — though  year>  ago  1  made  many  endeavourv 
Mr.  Joseph  Cuwen  assisting  by  enquiiies  among  actors,  as 
Priife.-^sor  Hain  wished  to  see  them.  If  they  exist,  they  would 
throw  nu)re  light  upon  the  view«,  character,  and  political 
relations  of  Jr»hn  Stuart  Mill  than  anything  he  has  said  or  left 
behind  him.  PLue  was  his  confidant  and  a.i^ent — and  he  had 
no  other  among  pdilicians. 

When  Francis  Place  died,  Mr.  Mill  wrote  in  the  Sprciaf*r 
ofjT'V.it  Jay  a  short  notice  ofTiimj  coveting  STs  career  in  a  few 
u-,.T.U — a  rt  Willi  in  itseirfrom  Mill's  pen  of  the  singular  !»er^-icfs 
(I  Place's  lite.  (  In  Mr.  Placed  lime,  young  insurgent  poiiticiant 

I  <jt  any  cajui  iiy  went  to  him.     He  instructed  them,heaninselled 
them — I   Well  know  how  widely  ;  in  danger,  he   found  tl^m 

I  means  of  defeiue,  and   nude  known  their  peril  to  those  who 
mi^htpri  tect  them.     Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Grote  Uiowed  generous 
knowledge  of  it  all. 
In  1^41  I  had  attacked  the  Messrs.  Chambera  in  the  Sftrti 
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of  the  Age^  for  an  article  they  had  published,  entitled,  the 
''Reaction  against  Philanthropy."  The  vehemence  with 
which  I  wrote  led  them  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  reply- 
ing in  Chambers's  Journal.  On  that  occasion  I  received  from 
Mr.  Place  the  following  letter,  which  I  quote  exactly  as  it  was 
expressed,  in  Place's  quaint,  vigorous,  candid  way  : — 

"  Brompton  Square,  March  3,  1849. 

"  Master  Holyoake, — I  have  read  your  paper  of  observa- 
tions on  a  paper  written  by  Chambers,  and  dislike  it  very  much. 
Ton  assume  an  evil  disposition  in  Chambers,  and  have  laid 
yourself  open  to  the  same  imputation.  This  dispute  now 
consists  of  three  of  us,  you  and  I  and  Chambers — all  three  of 
us,  in  vulgar  parlance,  being  philanthropists.  I  have  not  read 
Chambers,  but  expect  to  find,  from  what  you  said  and  quoted, 
that  he,  like  yourself,  has  been  led  by  his  feelings,  and  not  by 
his  understanding,  and  has,  therefore,  written  a  mischievous 
paper.  I  will  read  this  paper,  and  decide  for  myself.  Know- 
ledge is  not  wisdom.  The  most  conspicuous  proof  of  this  was 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Brougham.  He  knows  many  things — 
more,  indeed,  than  most  men — ^but  is  altogether  incapable  of 
combining  all  that  relates  to  any  one  case,  <>.,  understanding  it 
thoroughly,  and  he  therefore  never  exhausts  any  subject,  as  a 
man  of  a  more  enlarged  understanding  would  do.  This,  too,  is 
your  case.  I  think  I  may  say  that  not  any  one  of  your  reason- 
ings is  as  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  if  I  were  in  a  condition 
to  do  so,  I  would  make  this  quite  plain  to  you  by  carrying  out 
your  defective  notions — reasonings,  if  you  like  the  term  better. 

"It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  admitted,  at  least  as  far  as  your  thinking 
can  go,  that  neither  yourself,  nor  Chambers,  nor  myself  would 
intentionally  write  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  misleading,  much 
less  injuring,  the  working  people  ;  yet  your  paper  must,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  known  to  them,  not  only  have  that  tendency,  but 
a  much  worse  one — that  of  depraving  them,  by  teaching  them, 
in  their  public  capacity,  to  seek  revenge,  to  an  extent  which, 
could  it  pervade  the  whole  mass,  must  lead  to  slaughter  among 
the  human  race — the  beasts  of  prey  called  mankind  ;  for  such 
they  have  ever  been  since  they  have  had  existence,  and  such  as 
they  must  remain  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  not  for  ever.  Their 
ever  being  anything  else  is  with  me  a  forlorn  hope,  while  yet, 
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as  I  can  do  no  better,  I  continue  in  my  course  of  life  to  act  u  if 
I  really  had  a  strong  hope  of  immense  improvement  for  the 
good  of  alL — Yours  really  and  truly, 

"Francis  Place," 

There  was  value  in  Mr.  Place*s  friendship.  He  was  able  to 
measure  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  an  J 
for  those  for  whom  he  cared  he  would  do  the  service  of  showing 
to  them  the  limits  within  nhich  they  were  working.  It  was 
thus  he  took  trouble  to  be  useful  to  those  who  could  never 
requite  him,  "By  puttmg  strung,  wide  thoughts  before  them. 
Pot  himself,  he  took  no  steps  even  to  be  remembered. 

The  meeting  of  two  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Francis  Place,  of  views  so  opp<  .Mte,  each  distinguished  in 
his  sphere— one,  the  greatest  military  commander,  the  oiher 
the  greatest  working-class  politician  of  his  time^waa  a  biiigular 
occurrence.     It  came  about  thus  : 

Political  excitement  ran  high  all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  in  London.  A  Tory  Adm in i>t ration  was  in  power, 
and  the  Premier  was  a  soldier  of  overshadowing  prestige  who 
thought  intimidation  was  the  whole  art  of  government.  When 
dismay  and  hopeles>ness  prevailed,  Place  took  the  course  ol 
waiting  upon  the  duke,  with  four  other  working  men,  to 
represent  to  him  the  political  condition  of  the  people,  and  how 
much  reform  in  Parliament  was  needed  to  improve  their 
condition.  It  was  an  entirely  dan;;erous  proceeding,  for  the 
duke  was  not  a  man  to  approach  with  impunity.  Un  arriving 
at  Apsley  House,  the  duke  agreed  to  m  c  them.  When  they 
went  upstairs,  they  found  his  Grace  leaning  with  his  back 
ai^ainst  the  mantelpiece.  Whether  the  duke  recognized  the 
name  of  Francis  Place,  which  would  be  on  the  paper  of  applica- 
tion for  the  interview,  I  know  not,  but  his  more  familur 
di--:^iiati"n  as  the  '*  Radical  Tailor  of  Charing  Cross**  would 
Mr  it  be  a  recomnu  uiiaM-.n  to  the  favourable  reception  of  the 
duke. 

When  they  entered  the  room,  the  duke  said  in  hi>  abrupt, 
conii  \\\y\\\  'Us  wav,  *'  Well !  what  do  ytu  Hint  ?  ** 

Mr.  Plue,  whii  wa«>  spukesni.m  for  tlie  humble  deputation, 
stated  that  a^ititinn  pervaded  all  classes  of  Mxicty,  fiUing 
the  country  viiih  alaini,  shaking  public  confidence,  arresting 
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of  tbe  woridng  daas  wis  gyowmg  more  detente  ewfy  day. 

The  duke  heard  their  brief  story— they  made  at  fariefi  know- 
ing he  was  not  an  amtaUe  person  to  delay  with  Radkal  pleis. 
The  duke  answered  in  his  ciart|  unsympathetic  way, ''I  suppose 
yon  men  Imow  tliat  I  am  responsible  for  public  order.  I  Imow 
how  to  keep  it.    You  can  go.'' 

Of  conrsei  they  went,  ghul  that  nothing  worse  befisO  them 
than  that  abrupt  dismissal    Before  they  were  well  out  of  tiie  I 
room,  the  duke  called  out,  ^  Come  back.''    Thq^  returned  with 
some  trepidation,  expecting  the  duke  would  order  their  arrest 
It  af^eared  that  the  duke  had  been  impressed  by  their  plain, 
manly  story,  and,  looking  at  them,  he  said,  ^  Tou  seem  to  be  t 
men  who  have  heads  on  your  shoulders.    Take  care  you  keep  ( 
them  there." 

There  was  a  rough  sort  of  compliment  in  the  duke's  imperious 
candour  characteristic  of  him.  The  intrepid  deputation  bowed, 
the  duke  turned  away,  and  th^  departed,  not  without  amaze- 
ment. 

Two  yeais  later  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  driven  from 
power  a  second  time.  One  morning  when  the  citizens  of 
London  appeared  in  the  streets  they  found  placards  on  the  walls 
in  large  letters  bearing  two  lines  only — ''  Stop  the  Duke — Go 
for  Gold." 

How  came  these  placards  there  ?  What  printer  had  the 
temerity  to  print  them?  What  stickers  could  be  trusted 
with  the  dangerous  task  of  setting  them  up,  who  might 
have  been  seized  and  imprisoned  until  they  disclosed  their 
employers,  if  indeed  they  escaped  on  those  terms?  Who 
devised  that  expedient  of  disturbing  the  Government  of  the 
duke  ?  In  those  da3rs  of  spies  and  militaryism  the  scheme  was 
dangerous  alike  in  conception  and  execution.  The  duke  never 
knew  that  the  blow  came  from  one  of  the  deputation  whom  he 
admonished  "to  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders."  It 
was  Francis  Place  who  devised  the  scheme — ^which  certainly  he 
carried  out. 

He  knew  a  printer  in  a  court  in  Holbom  who  could  be 
trusted.  One  Saturday  afternoon  when  the  men  had  left  he 
went  in  to  the  master,  examined  his  stock  of  paper,  and  finding 
it  sufficient,  he  went  out  and  brought  in  beer  and  food  sufficient 
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for  two  days,  flour,  a  billstickers'  flat  can  and  a  brush.  They 
then  locked  the  doors,  and  he  and  Place  worked  all  night 
and  the  ^eatcr  part  of  the  Sunday,  Place  and  he  pulling 
aUernatcly  at  the  hand  press.  They  made  paste,  and  a  bag 
which  would  hold  the  placards  concealed  under  a  loose  over- 
coat,  and  on  midnight  of  Sunday,  Place  went  out  and  put  up 
the  placards  himself,  sticking  them  up  in  the  most  convenient 
places  he  came  to.  At  certain  points,  he  passed  his  friend,  the 
printer,  who  had  a  supply  of  placards,  which  he  put  quickly 
into  P]acc*s  ba;;,  who  then  went  on  with  his  bill-sticking  until 
daylight — when  they  went  back  and  di^^tributed  the  type.  5^% 
when  the  men  returned  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  no  one 
but  Place  and  the  printer  knew  how  Iy>ndon  had  been  placarded. 

In  the  cxcilcinent  in  which  London  wx«,  this  suggestive  warn- 
ing produced  an  immense  impression.  The  public  knew  not 
whence  the  m\>tcrious  announcement  came,  and,  knowing 
nothing,  every  one  ima;;inrd  everything.  No  one  doubted  tha! 
the  warning  came  from  influential  quarters.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  besieged,  and  the  duke  who  would  not  have 
retreated  before  an  army — retreated  before  Place's  placards. 

Debate  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  words  of  the  placard 
were  ''Run  for  CuM  "  or  **  Go  for  (j(»ld."  The  cviilcnce  is  in 
favour  of  *'  Go."  The  competent  testimony  of  Mr.  Collet 
admits  that  Place  devised  the  placard.  On  hearing  JoMrph 
Parkes  read  a  copy  of  a  proposed  walUbill.  Place  stopped  him 
and  wrote  instead  a  placard  of  one  line  **To  stop  the  Duk^~ 
Go  for  Gold.''  It  wait  like  Place's  directness  and  impatience  of 
verbiage.  Mr.  Collet  saw  one  of  these  bills  at  Savillc  House, 
Leicester  Sc]iiare,  on  Saturday,  May  12,  1H32,  which  may  ha\-e 
been  one  Place  liad  procured.  Mr.  J.  G.  Harney  relates  that 
he  saw  a  placard  at  St.  Ililiers  which  bore  the  words,  *'J. 
Hr^Hiks,  Printer,  Oxfurd  Street,  I-ondon,"  probably  a  repro- 
duction 'f  IM.ict's  placard,  as  ^^o  was  sub«<ribed  to  muhiply 
them.  Mr.  P.riKiks  claimed  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
hill.  DMuhleday,  in  his  **  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  says 
'•The  placard  u.i^  tlie  drvicc  of  f-ur  gentlemen  who  each 
put  down  fzo  that  thousands  might  be  printed  of  the 
terrible  miN-ivcs.  The  effrct  was  hardly  to  be  described.  It 
was  electric.'*  Miss  Helena  Cobbett,the  last  surviving  child  of 
William  Cobbett,  writes  to  Mr.  Harney  that  '*  Her  Father  in 
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the  Register^  voL  IzxvL  p.  392,  mentioned  the  phctrd  at  the 
time  of  iti  appearance,  and  that  her  brother  James  had  added 
to  it  a  note,  saying, '  The  placard  was  suggested  by  Mr.  John 
Fielden  to  Mr.  T.  Attwood,  Mr.  J.  Parkes,  and  others.' ''  Mr. 
Samuel  KydA  sends  an  extract  from  Alison's  "History  of 
Ennqye,"  which  supplies  a  name  for  the  placard  which  explains 
its  efficiency.  *'  llien  were  seen  the  infernal  placards  in  the 
streets  of  London.  <To  Stop  the  Duke— Gro  for  Gold  1 '  and 
with  such  success  was  the  suggestion  adopted,  that  in  three  .  . 
days  no  less  than  ;^i  ,800,000  was  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  specie "  (voL  iv.  p.  373).  The  Duke  resigned  his 
first  Premiership  November  16,  1830,  and  returned  to  office 
^y  9»  i^S^t  ^^^  resigned  on  the  i8th.  The  public  agitations  ' 
of  whidi  the  placard  was  but  a  symbol,  limited  the  Duke's 
second  reign  to  nine  days. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

FIRST  PLAN  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  AGITATION 

(1847-69.) 

In  1840  there  were  no  signs  of  an  agitation  for  the  civil  righb 
of  women.  Only  a  small  number  of  women  knew  how  few  the 
rights  of  their  sex  were,  or  had  any  desire  to  increase  them. 
The  majority  did  not  know,  in  any  intelligent  way,  whether 
they  had  any  civil  rights  at  all.  Women  had  no  journal  d 
their  own.  Ladies'  newspapers  there  were,  but  they  were 
edited  by  gentlemen.  The  public  tongue  of  women  was  in 
the  mouth  of  men.  Amung  social  reformers,  Mrs.  Chappell 
Smith,  Mi>.  Hmma  Mjrtin,  and  one  or  two  others  were  public 
advocates  of  MHrial  rights.  Only  in  that  quarter  of  society  were 
women  speakers  seen  upon  the  platform  ;  they  were  counted 
wilful  and  pre>uniing,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  be 
better  employed  at  h->me.  At  a  later  period  a  lady  known  as 
Mrs.  Clara  Lucas  Balfour  appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  uncontested 
•-iib:;.\t^  betore  rtligioUN  and  literary  societies.  She  was  a  lady 
of  gocKily  presence,  \vli.»'*e  husband  was  the  littlest  man  ever 
seen  alvuit  the  Hou  e  of  C  >:nmuris.  He  had  an  ap(X)intineQt 
in  the  Private  Hill^  oiikc.  He  had  fought  on  the  BeUeropkom^ 
and  it  was  put  down  !•>  lii.s  sailor's  daredcvilism  that  he  allowed 
his  wife  to  speak  in  public. 

Set  i:it«  how  nniLh  taster  political  and  social  amendment  would 
pr(x:ied  were  the  quick  discernment  and  dcciMon  of  women 
eii^.i^ed  in  public  affairs,  I  often  spiike  of  it  in  lectures^  The 
fine  ^ci^rn  of  women  for  delay  in  doing  what  can  be  dooe  and 
ought  to  be  done  wa>  much  wanted  in  politics,  where  men  vbo 
declare  an  evil  to  be  intolerable  will  desist  from  abating  it  00 
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the  appearance  of  the  first  fool  who  teUs  them  ''  the  time  b  not 
come "  to  act  against  it.  Women,  being  one-half  of  society, 
suffered  greatly  by  the  intolerance  and  ignorance  of  men  in 
matters  which  did  not  concern  men.  Still  the  women  who 
well  knew  this,  and  wrote  eloquently  against  it,  had  no  idea  of 
combining  against  it. 

In  1847  I  wrote  in  the  FreeRress^  printed  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
for  the  advantage  of  free  postal  circulation  in  England,  the 
following  passages : — 

"  Women  have  no  esprit  de  corps.  The  language  of  Lord 
Grey,  when  he  said, '  I  shall  stand  by  my  order,'  is  scarcely 
understood  by  them.  We  have  a  race  of  women,  but  no  order 
of  women.  .  .  .  Reputable  and  intelligent  women  were  deputed 
in  America  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  Peace  Society  in 
London.  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  this  public  mission, 
and  when  they  arrived  in  London  they  were  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  in  the  conference  because  they  were  women.  Yet 
this  insult  was  never  resented. 

**  The  police  courts  of  the  metropolis  are  satiated  with  com- 
plaints of  half-murdered  women  against  brutal  husbands  who 
escape  with  comparative  immunity.  But  where  are  the  women 
out  of  court  who  remonstrate  ?  \Vhy  have  they  not  formed  a 
society  for  their  own  protection  ?  Women  desire  a  share  in 
the  suffrage.  They  are  taxed,  and  therefore  they  claim  a  right 
to  vote.  But  where  are  women's  political  unions — self-originated 
and  self-sustained  ?  If  they  want  political  rights,  why  do  they 
not  themselves  ask  for  them  ?  If  it  is  unwomanly  to  ask  for 
them,  it  will  be  unwomanly  to  exercise  them  when  granted — in 
short,  unwomanly  to  have  them.  Women,  like  peers,  should 
*  stand  by  their  order  ' — should  have  societies  of  their  own. 
The  impunity  with  which  women  are  despoiled  of  property, 
liberty,  and  even  of  their  children,  at  the  caprice  of  their 
husbands,  as  some  melancholy  instances  in  our  law  courts 
have  lately  shown,  is  an  imputation  more  powerful  than  any 
conceivable  argument  upon  the  womanly  spirit  of  this  nation. 
Let  them  take  their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  advised  the  men  of  this  country  to  do. 

"  Let  them  draw  up  a  list  of  their  legal  disabilities,  and  take 
the  usual  constitutional  modes  of  obtaining  redress.    Let  them 
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have  societies  and  public  meetings  of  their  own.  Let  all  the 
offices  be  filled  by  women  —  let  the  audiences  be  of  women 
entirely.  Let  the  womanly  mind  come  into  action  as  a  separate 
element  of  reform— as  a  'Fifth  Estate.'  It  is  no  use  to  talk 
about  fitness  ;  it  must  be  proved — the  question  is  not  one  of 
theory,  but  of  practice.  If  women  have  capacity  for  public 
afTairs,  let  it  be  demonstrated.  Familiar  as  women  now  are 
with  literature,  we  have  not  one  periodical,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper conducted  by  women.  In  America  the  Ijiwell  Offering 
was  produced  by  Lowell  factory-girls,  but  in  England  we  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Ladys  Sew^paper  is  not  conducted 
by  women.  We  ouj;ht  to  have  a  Woman' s  Jrjurnal^-^\\c6,  b\* 
women,  contributed  to  by  women,  and  in  every  sense  an  ex- 
ponent of  womanly  thought  and  an  advocate  of  women's  rights. 
Hints  and  suggestions  might  be  accepted  from  men,  but  no 
interference,  no  dictation,  no  direction.  For  well  or  ill,  skilfully 
or  unskilfully,  the  act  should  be  their  own  in  ever>'  sense.** 

I  suggested  this  to  several  intelligent  women  without  in* 
ducing  one  to  follow  it  out.  Those  who  saw  the  importance 
were  nut  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  and  those  who  were  able 
wanted  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  "  Propose  it  to  Margaret 
Fuller,"  said  one,  when  that  lady  was  in  this  cuuiitr)*.  But  it 
was  not  g>>  h1  la-ite  to  press  upon  an  American  lady  a  task  that 
ou>:lit  to  be  undertaken  by  an  Kngli>h  one.  I  further  urged 
that  "an  enterprising  woman  of  wise  will,  who  would  under- 
take such  a  tavk,  a:i  1  would  train  her  unpnictinrd  sisters  in  the 
art  (if  self-emancipatii>n,  would  be  more  of  a  practical  benefactur 
than  the  author  I  "  ••!  twenty  volumes  in  faviiur  of  their  rights^ 
When  wnincfi  b-  k;:n  to  conduct  their  own  affairs — to  generate 
an  est  tit  df  (o//t  a;ri<:itr  themselves,  to  dis.u<^s  ihcir  own 
i|;ic-li«in*i  in  public — there  will  be  blundexiiigs  committed, 
wcakhL-s't.-- iii^p!a\ril.  L.xagi:cra:i<ir]<  per (H.-t rated  ;  but  let  them 
r' member  th.it  wxw  bluiiik-re'l,  erred,  and  exaggerated  times 
uith<  lit  numhi  r  Li>!<<re  th' y  arrived  at  their  present  facility. 
Kair.ire  must  be  vciilurLd  ui  ethi^iency  will  never  be  won 
Wcic  wvmc-n  to  attempt  to  K^:is]aie  tor  men,  and  exclude 
thc'in  trcni  tl.  ^r  I'arlianiciit  Mhile  doing  it,  and  suffer  nu 
intiTsratii  r;  <:  the  rijjh!:)  iir  claims  ut  men  to  come  before 
thciu  ^avc  ihrwU4;h  their  wivc^— what  an  outcry  there  wgu«d 
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be  from  men  against  what  they  would  call '  one-sided,  ignorant, 
Umidering,  unjust,  insolent,  feminine  l^slation  I ' " 

In  the  two  articles  from  which  the  preceding  passages  were 
taken  other  arguments  may  be  read,  now  familiar,  which  were 
then  new  or  un£uniliar. 

Previously  to  writing  in  the  Free  I^ess  what  has  been  cited, 
I  spoke  with  Biadame  Belloc  (then  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes),  with 
Madame  Bodichon  (then  Barbara  Leigh  Smith),  with  Madame 
Ventnri  (then  Mrs.  Hawkes),  with  Miss  Sophia  Dobson  Collet, 
and  other  ladies  interested  in  the  public  action  of  women. 
Harriet  Martineau  was  also  one  whom  I  consulted  upon  the 
subject    None  thought  my  suggestions  practicable. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  would  be  realized. 
The  arguments  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Madame  de  StSel, 
the  splendid  political  capacity  Harriet  Martineau  displayed, 
must  issue  in  action.  In  lectures  and  in  the  Reasoner  my 
subject  was  frequently  the  "  Civil  Rights  of  Women.''  A 
handsome  sarcophagus  inkstand  was  given  me  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  in  Glasgow  in  acknowledgment  of  these 
efforts.  When  a  publisher  in  Fleet  Street,  I  obtained,  in 
1857,  through  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  consent  of  Mrs. 
Mill  to  issue  in  a  cheap  form  her  famous  articles,  ''Are 
Women  fit  for  Politics  ?  Are  Politics  Fit  for  Women  ?  "  and 
circulated  four  thousand.  Until  now  no  other  edition  has 
appeared. 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  the  articles  quoted  from  the 
Free  Press  were  written,  not  until  1857,  that  women  set  up  a 
journal  of  their  own.  The  very  name  I  gave —  Woman* s  Journal 
—was  adopted.  Women  began  to  edit  their  own  papers.  They 
have  organized  associations  of  their  own  now.  They  hold  meet- 
ings of  their  own  sex,  preside  over  them  themselves,  speak  from 
the  platform,  make  themselves  an  independent  power  in  the 
State,  and  have  now  come  to  excel  men  in  University  contests. 
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CHAPTER  XLn. 

THE  SON  OF  A    POET    IVhO  BECAME  A  NOTABIJS, 
JOURNAUST. 

(1850-70.) 

Thornton  Hunt,  the  eldest  son  of  Leigh  Hunt,  wms,  like 
George  Henry  Lewes,  his  friend,  a  fragile -looking  man.  Dark, 
slender,  but  compact,  he  had  piercing  eyes  and  a  singular  pre- 
cision of  speech  —  strong  without  being  loud,  and  strikingly 
articulate.  The  tones  were  confident,  as  those  of  one  who  had 
something  to  say.  He  gave  to  those  to  whom  he  spoke  the 
impression  of  bcinc;  a  well-informed,  competent  man,  to  whom 
it  was  worth  while  to  listen.  When  a  buy,  he  was  with 
his  father  during  his  imprisonment,  and  was  so  engaging  10 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  was  a  visitur  to  the  prison  that  he  wrote 
some  charming  ver>cs  to  Thornton,  as  is  well  known.  Thomtoo 
Hunt  had  West  Indian  prejudices  as  well  as  an  Indian  com- 
plexion. He  was  by  instinct  entirely  a  gentleman — fearlcsa« 
true,  courteous,  and  decided  in  opinion.  If  he  entered  a  house 
as  a  guest,  and  held  any  opinion  or  rule  of  actioo  which  he 
thought  it  material  that  his  host  should  know,  he  informed  him 
thereof.  Thou>;h  tolerant  of  others  where  he  dissented  from 
them,  he  would  not  live  under  tolerance  himself.  ^*r*«Mt 
Communibt,  Chartist,  Athei.^t,  insurgent,  regicide,  were  all  in- 
teresting to  him.  He  desired  to  know  what  made  them  what 
they  were.  He  was  by  nature  a  journalist,  and  nothing  in 
human  life  or  character  wa^  above  or  beneath  him.  Human 
life  was  a  neces>ary  part  of  his  public  knowledge.  Thornton 
Hunt's  full  name  was  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt,  but  he  nevt 
**  Leigh  *'  as  part  of  his  name,  because  it  was  so  wdl  known  \ 
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hn  firtiher's  Christuui  name.  With  honoarable  ddicaq^  he  did 
not  wish  to  associate  any  views  of  his  with  his  fiuher's  name  ; 
nor  did  he  wish  to  accept  any  considerationi  or  to  bespeak  any 
knieaqr  of  judgment,  for  himself  as  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
poet  Like  his  fuher,  his  generosiQr  continually  exceeded  his 
means.  I  often  dined  with  his  £unily  at  the  Broadway,  Hammer- 
mithy  where  another  and  considerable  fiunily,  left  orphans  by 
rdativea,  were  at  table,  and  were  maintained  in  his  house.  At 
that  time  I  knew  that  he  dictated  so  many  leading  articles  in  a 
week  that  his  earnings  might  have  made  him  rich.  All  the 
time  he  lived  most  frugally,  and  all  he  gained,  was  consumed  in 
generous  acts.  Like  his  ftther,  he  was  incapable  of  making 
provision  for  himself.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  His 
main  thought  was  for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  No  one  I  ever 
knew  better  illustrated  Lindsay  Gordon's  lines — 

**Th€mgh  this  world  be  but  a  babble. 
Two  things  stand  like  stone  : 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  oar  own.*' 

Thornton  Hunt  had  two  passions — namely,  for  political  free- 
dom and  social  improvement — and  a  third,  stronger  than  either, 
in  &vour  of  liberty  of  opinion  and  the  right  to  translate  it  into 
action.  He  had  a  contempt  for  that  philosophic  opinion  which 
led  to  no  result.  He  was  a  subscriber  to  the  oddest  by-way 
Chartist  funds,  and  found  time  to  attend  executive  meetings. 
He  was  with  me  as  one  of  the  executive  who  gave  the  last 
public  dinner  to  Feargus  O'Connor  at  Highbury  Barns  on  the 
night  when  O'Connor  first  displayed  a  failure  of  intellect. 

When  Thornton  Hunt  was  consulting  editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraphy  I  used  to  drive  with  him  some  mornings  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  at  Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly,  where  Mr.  Hunt 
frequently  went  to  learn  the  views  which  the  Government 
wished  taken  in  the  journal  he  represented,  to  which  he  would 
give  expression,  maintaining  his  independency  of  judgment  at 
the  same  time.  He  told  me  that  ''Lord  Palmerston  knew 
nothing  of  human  life  below  his  carriage  steps — with  the  world 
of  the  people  on  the  pavement  he  had  no  familiarity.  He  had 
only  a  carriage  knowledge  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Cobden  had  refused  an  offer  made  by  Lord  Pklmerstoa 
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of  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Pulmcrston  was  then  desirous 
that  Mr.  Bright  should  take  office,  as  Mr.  Cobden's  refusal  had 
been  said  to  be  owing  to  Mr.  Bri>;ht  not  having  been  asked. 
Afterwards  Lord  Palmerston  told  Mr.  Hunt  to  infirm  me  that, 
if  he  knew  that  Mr.  Bright  would  be  willing  to  take  a  seat,  he 
would  make  a  proposal  to  him.  The  understanding  was  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Bright*s  views  were- 
Accordingly,  I  a>kcd  a  political  friend,  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Brijjht  on  public  affairs,  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  were  dis- 
posed under  any  circumstances  to  accept  office  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  could  have  it.  Mr.  Bright,  as  the  public  knows, 
never  was  di>posed. 

The  reasons  which  influen<.cJ  nu  in  being  a  mc«!iuniofthibCom- 
munication  I  di<i  not  conceal.  It  did  nin  seem  tn  be  to  the  public 
advantage  that  di-^lin;;ui'»hcd  friends  of  the  people  should  refu-c 
office.  It  wa^  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C'-ivlen  and  .Mr.  Bright  lliat 
they  could  lio  most  good  in  opp«»-iiion.  Still,  it  b«*eMu.l  objec- 
tionable to  blame  the  Government  f«>r  no:  d  •:  • ;  fn>r».  and  yet 
refu>e  to  enter  the  Government  and  attempt  t..  d>  m-»re  them- 
scKv^.  Of  Ci>ur-e,  if  tluy  had  c-  ol  knowln'.je  that  thry  Wtvjid 
be  <'utv«»ted  in  the  CabiiKt,  an  1  t!ii*y  nevertheless  beciMne  per- 
5<'Mally  respon.-^iblc  for  il.s  in  i.iion,  or  wrong  action,  thry  would 
be  ju-litied  in  remaining  in  opp  -ition.  But  it  appeared  to  me 
the  experiment  (Uiqht  ti»  b  ■  tried,  and,  if  it  failed,  their  return 
to  (Opposition  Wi»uM  have  greater  weight  with  the  country-. 
Loikirii;  at  the  questi'-n  lr..:ii  tlie  pe'^pl.*-  p<*int  of  view,  ii  was 
ii-^ele-s  t<»  complain,  as  \\a>  i>flen  i!"'.e.  ilia:  our  fri-.-nd*  were 
exeluded  fr«im  the  Ctovernment  if,  when  they  hat!  the  oppi>T- 
t unity,  they  w<;uld  not  j«»in  it.  TIu*  p^c^etKe  of  the  cn^nnios 
of  evil  wuuM  r.fi  prevent  evil  bring  d.in;. 

Thornton  Hunt  uas  trained  by  Knit«>ul,  the  founder  of  the 
>v./.iA.r,  the  mo  i  jm  rfcvl  weeklv  new-paj».r  we  ever  had  in 
I-!:ik:la:id.  In  it  all  the  newN  of  tlic  da:li<  ^  wa^  re-wrilien  and 
I  ••.  i»:n-eil — all  the  r-^",rit:al  PaihaiUi Mary  papers  were  care- 
fully >umn;aii/cJ.  Every  c-  ■.  :itial  topic  t>f  the  day  was  made 
dear  to  th»-  reader,  S4»  that  he  wh«)  V^\  the  ^]^c/4iA>r  (whuh 
wa.^  then  nine[M:n(e,and  ^^ueh  a  papt  r  would  be  worth  a  ^hIIhn|( 
now)  wa.t  well  infornud  on  all  i]ues;i<fns  nf  news,  politics  and 
literature.  Mr.  Hunt  told  me  that  %m\  Friday  Mr.  Rintoul 
would  give  htm  a  Paiiiamentary  paper  for  whiwh  there  was 
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q»oe  fx  two  ooliiinns.  It  would  transpire  that  that  qpaoe  was 
not  a;vailalde|  and  the  frhis  would  have  to  be  re-written  to 
reduce  it  to  a  column  and  a  half.  At  a  late  hour  it  would  be 
fixuid  that  there  was  room  for  only  one  column,  when  the 
^tds  had  to  be  reduced  again — not  by  ellision,  but  by  re- 
writing. It  was  Mr.  Rintoul's  religion  to  produce  a  perfect 
newspaper,  and  in  that  sense  he  was  the  most  religious  man  of 
his  profiession.  If  there  are  newspapers  in  the  other  world,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Rintoul  is  the  first  journalist  there.  All  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Mr.  Hunt's  training  under  Mr.  Rintoul  was  seen  in  his 
programme  of  the  Leader  newspaper  elsewhere  quoted. 

Mr.  Hunt  told  me  how  he  had  once  applied  for  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  a  journal  then  of  rising  influence.  He  needed  no 
introduction  to  the  proprietor ;  ihis  name  was  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. When  he  had  explained  in  what  way  he  believed 
he  could  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  paper,  the  pro- 
prietor in  a  few  words  showed  at  once  his  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  character  and  knowledge  of  his  own  enterprise.  "  Mr. 
Hunt,"  said  he,  "what  we  want  is  not  strong  thinking,  but 
strong  writing."  The  policy,  the  fortunes,  and  success  of  the 
paper  were  all  included  in  those  few  words.  Of  course  the 
success  of  such  a  paper  depends  upon  the  sort  of  readers 
to  whom  it  appeals. 

Yet  in  judgment  and  action  Mr.  Hunt  was  sometimes  entirely 
wrong — in  my  opinion  in  two  instances.  One  was  when  Mr. 
Delane  had,  in  The  Times^  charged  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
with  ''  seeking  to  reduce  the  franchise  as  a  step  to  spoliation/' 
with  a  view  to  ''  seize  on  the  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  land 
and  divide  them  gratuitously  among  the  poor."  This,  if  true, 
would  expose  them  to  execration  and  destroy  them  as  public 
leaders.  Mr.  Cobden  resented  the  imputation  in  a  letter  of 
just  indignation.  The  Times  refused  insertion  to  his  defence 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Bright.  It  was  sent  to  all  the  daily  journals. 
The  Daily  News  and  Morning  Star  alone  inserted  it.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  d^lined  to  insert  it,  but  published  a  leading 
article  upon  it,  so  much  to  the  taste  of  The  Times  that  Mr. 
Delane  quoted  it.  Mr.  Hunt  wrote  several  letters  to  Mr. 
Cobden  to  the  effect  that  they  were  consulting  Mr.  Cobden's 
interest  by  denying  him  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  so  far  as  their  journal  was  concerned,  at  the  same 
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lime  professing  personal  respect  for  Mr.  Cobden — which 
real.  Mr.  Cobden  resented  this,  and  said  it  was  within  their 
province  to  refuse  his  letter,  but  they  should  have  ri'ai.-'.ined 
neutral  in  a  controversy  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  to  be 
heard.  These  letters  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  quite  unlike  his  better 
and  habitual  self.  It  was  otherwise  an  error  to  encounter  a 
man  of  Cobden 's  vigorous  sagacity  with  an  unsubstantial  plea. 

To  write  about  one's  friend  as  though  he  was  perfect  is  not 
to  command  regard  for  him.  The  perfect  man  is  not  about, 
and  the  reader,  not  having  met  with  him,  will  be  unprepared 
to  Inrlieve  in  him  it  adduced  here. 

The  other  instance  in  which  I  thought  my  friend  wrong  was 
earlier  than  the  one  just  given.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Crimean  War  was  fi^^t  in  the  air.  The  policy  of  the  Leader  in 
respect  to  it  was  discussed.  Mr.  Hunt's  doctrine  wa«  that 
nations,  like  indivivluals,  were  sometimes  the  better  for  blood- 
letting, which  seemed  very  shiKking  to  me.  I  had  read  in 
Malthus  and  other  doctrinaires  of  papulation,  that  society  was 
kept  down  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  but  I  never  befiire 
heard  war  deliberately  advocated  for  that  end,  or  that  public 
plethora  required  to  be  relieved  by  bleeding.  In  war,  the 
persons  who  are  bled  are  the  pei»i  Ic,  while  the  plethora  is 
amonj;  their  master>,  who  are  never  bled.  This  doctrine  was 
contrary  to  Mr.  Hunt's  habitual  humanity.  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
without  remorse  or  misgiving  as  one  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  political  wi>dom.  The  doctrine  yet  prevails  in  newspaper 
quarters. 

Thornton  Hunt  a;;recd  with  Mr.  Bright  (I  do  not)  in  his 
repugnance  to  direct  rei)re''i  ntation  of  labour.  I  had  written 
in  The  Ti'mr^  upon  the  political  educatitm  of  the  working 
pi-ople.  The  following  letter,  written  from  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Hunt  died,  refers  to  thi^: — 

•*  26.  El  STON  SytARF,  N.W.,  Feb.  la,  1871. 
"My  Dkar  Hoi.voakf,— The  moment  I  saw  your  splendid 
litter  in  The  Times  I  wanted  to  write  you,  eaprcsiiing  the 
deh^ht  I  had  in  reading;  it.  And  not  only  for  its  immediate 
subject,  but  t.-r  il>  general  bearing  on  the  real  truth  of  progress. 
It  makes  me  want  to  have  at  least  a  talk  with  )'ou,  though  I 
often  wi^h  fiir  more.    But  1  have  been  specially  baulked — by 
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the  perpetual  press  of  business  on  my  personal  attention,  by 
the  constantly  increasing  press  of  weakened  health,  and  lately 
by  the  state  of  quarantine  in  which  my  house  has  been  placed 
through  the  illness  of  my  daughter  Kathleen.  She  has  had 
smaU'pQx,  but  is  now  convalescent^ — after  a  mild  attack — and  in 
a  week  or  two  I  expect  to  be  released*  I  only  hope  this  letter 
will  not  dismay  you  ;  but  she  is  quite  isolated  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  I  have  not  seen  her*  Those  liable  have  been  re- 
vaccinated — nearly  all  in  the  house  ;  two  or  three  of  us  having 
had  the  malady,  myself  among  that  section.  And  my  writing 
place  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  in  a  room  separate  from  the 
rest* 

^  I  wanted  especially  to  moot  two  questions  to  yon :  the 
hideous  proposal  of  the  '  direct  representation  of  labour ' — a 
class-perpetuating  notion  of  the  worst  kind  ;  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  best '  Idie '  of  a  periodical  congress.  On  die  last 
I  want  much  to  engage  your  mind.  It  is  gaining  very  remark- 
able converts.  As  Napoleon  said  to  me  in  1864,  the  periodical 
assembling  would  cause  many  a  question  to  be  discussed  and 
settled  that  now  begets  a  congress  only  through  quarrel,  and 
perhaps  actual  war  ;  and,  as  I  said  to  him,  the  records  of  that 
congress  would  be  the  very  commencement  of  that  international 
law  which  now  has  no  existence^  except  in  the  Library,  and 
there  only  as  doctrine  which  may,  or  may  not,  suit  the  practice 
of  nations.  Internationally  we  still  have  neither  more  nor  less 
than  anarchy,  modified  by  a  very  limited  sense  of  decency.  I 
have  long  wished  that  your  mind  turned  itself  to  that 
problem. 

"  And  I  often  wish  that  we  met  more.  But  I  will  come  to 
you  at  20,  Cockspur  Street,  when  I  am  out  of  quarantine. — ^Ever 
yours,  as  ever,  "  Thornton  Hunt." 

This  letter  is  quoted,  as  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  writer's 
daily  life,  and  an  instance  of  the  large  views  he  entertained 
and  the  great  opportunities  he  possessed  of  influencing  public 
affairs  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

Thornton  Hunt's  handwriting  was  as  quaint  as  the  old 
schoolmen.  He  wrote  as  the  monks  would  write  a  missal. 
It  was  hb  taste  to  wear  a  close-fitting  clerical  dress,  and,  as 
his  complexion  was  dark,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish 
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prit^t,  as  may  bo  seen  in  M.  Hcrvicw*s  painting  of  him,  which 
aptly  renders  his  sinf^ular  expression. 

His  death  occurred  many  years  before  it  need  have  done.  I: 
was  not  unforeseen.  On  xrveral  occasions  I  visited  him  at 
Broadway  when  he  was  prostrated  by  the  continuity  of  orer- 
wurk.  When  I  urged  rest  and  travel,  he  would  say  it  was 
impossible  ;  he  could  not  give  the  time. 

**  You  forget,"  I  would  say,  "  that  there  is  one  thing  lo 
which  you  will  have  to  give  time." 

*♦  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  Time  to  die.  I  generally  observe  that  has  to  be  attended 
to,  and  causes  len^^thcned  interruption  in  fulfilling  engage* 
ments." 

He  did  not  relent  or  relax.  You  could  ^ee  leading  articles  in 
his  corrugated  expre>>ion.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  he 
was  still  in  the  available  maturity  of  his  mind,  he  was  carried 
to  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  and  laid  in  the  grave  of  his  father. 
His  friend  Mr.  Levy  Lawson  and  many  distinguished  jour- 
nalists were  present,  and  his  oldest  political  associate,  so  &r 
as  I  knew,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  came  up  and  talked  with  OM 
of  our  lost  friend. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

CONCERNING  LEIGH  HUNT. 

(1851.) 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  taller  and  statelier  man  than  his  son. 
Thornton  one  day  took  me  to  have  tea  with  his  father,  who 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  wish  to  see  me.  His  ample  hair 
was  grey  then,  but  he  had  the  same  upright,  bright,  elastic 
look  which  all  who  had  known  him  earlier  knew.  His  easy, 
unaffected  dignity  was  a  welcome  you  never  forgot. 

Dickens  is  supposed  to  describe  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  character 
of  Harold  Skimpole.  Lord  Macaulay  was  persuaded  of  this, 
because  the  name  he  first  used  was  that  of  Leonard  Horner, 
whose  initials  were  the  same  as  Leigh  Hunt's.  It  is  likely 
Dickens  did  intend  at  first  to  found  the  character  upon  Hunt's, 
but  afterwards  changed  his  purpose,  and  produced  Skimpole, 
in  whom  he  could  better  contrast  heartlessness  with  airiness. 
Having  changed  his  purpose,  he  changed  the  name.  It  would 
have  been  baseness  as  well  as  falseness  to  describe  Leigh  Hunt 
as  heartless  or  selfish.  Leigh  Hunt  had  airiness  of  manner  ;  so 
had  his  son  Thornton,  and  like  disregard  of  himself.  The 
weakness  of  father  and  son  was  their  sympathy — their  fault 
was  their  generosity.  Though  it  sometimes  involved  the  loss 
of  other  people's  money,  it  first  involved  the  total  loss  of  their 
own.  They  were  like  the  river  which  fertilises  the  banks 
through  which  it  flows  until  it  becomes  dry  in  its  own  bed.  I 
have  known  several  persons  who  would  give  away  the  money 
of  others,  without  my  thinking  much  of  them  on  that  account, 
but  when  I  found  that  they  gave  away  their  own  in  like 
manner,  never  thinking  of  themselves,  though  I  might  wish 
that  their  generosity  was  restricted  to  the  disposal  of  their  own 
funds,  I  had  respect  for  them,  for  their  unselfishness. 
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Leigh  Hunt  had  consented  that  a  young  cner^^ctic  M.inchc'tfT 
gentleman,  John  Stores  Smith  (under  strong  Carlylcan  im- 
palsc^,  as  the  style  of  what  he  wrote  showed),  should  bring  out 
a  paper  bearing  the  title  i»f  Ln'gh  ilunfs  London  J*turnal^  of 
which  Leigh  Hunt's  pari  was  the  popular  attraction.  But  one 
day  there  appeared  some  imputations  on  Lord  John  Russell. 
Then  Leigh  Hunt  withdrew  from  the  paper.  Lord  John,  with 
his  usual  afTection  for  literary  men,  had  given  Ixigh  Hunt  a 
pension  which  rendered  his  latter  d.iys  pleasant  to  him.  L« -rd 
John  niiL;lil,  or  might  not,  he  open  to  Storian  censure,  bu:  I 
tpiite  agreed  with  the  poi  t  (who  converged  upon  it,  a*  it 
tKjcurred  at  the  time  ot  niy  vi.-iting  him)  that  he  could  net 
^anction  scorn  apiH.trin-;  in  a  paper  bearing  hi.-*  name,  a^  it 
would  appear  to  the  public  like  ingratitude  from  one  who  haJ 
accepted  Lord  John's  frieiid'^liip  and  favi-ur.  Lord  Ku-'sell  was 
not  the  man  to  exact  coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  from  any 
one  he  had  served,  but  there  were  always  sufTicienl  persons  t«» 
express  disparaging  ceii-ure  without  his  friends  doing  it,  and 
the  public  service  was  not  likely  to  ^ul^er  by  Liik;h  Hunt's 
silence.  He  would,  had  his  conviction:»  turned  that  way  and 
the  public  service  required  it,  have  dissented  from  his  illustrious 
friend,  but  intellectual  di>sent  \^  a  very  different  thing  from 
contemptuous  censure. 

Lord  John  Kussell  was  himself  a  man  ^f  >;reat  independence 
nf  spirit  and  even  uarnuiess  of  heart,  which  coldness  of  manner 
cncealed — owing  more  to  want  of  buoyancy  than  feeling.  One 
iLiy  a>  he  walked  up  the  Hou-e  of  Commons  his  small,  diminutive 
tigure  >eenKd  in  great  contrast  to  the  niaje>tic  stature  of  Daniel 
(/Connell,  who  was  passing  by  him  to  his  seat.  Some  one 
lemarkin^  it  to  him  atterwards,  the  **  Liberator  '*  <aid,  "Ah  1  it 
I-  ia>y  to  -ee  lh.il  Lord  Je>hn  is  the  son  ot  an  old  man." 

Mr.  lfjlla:)!yiie,  nK-ntioned  in  another  chapter  as  connected 
with  the  L*\ui:'r^  t<>ld  me  that  uheii  he  was  editor  of  the  SL 
J.itnr^s  <#!;•'//'• — whi*.h  was  not  a  flourishing  journal — he 
waited  vi\^t\\  L^ril  J<i)ui  to  solicit  him  to  take  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  t«»rtune>  ot  the  paper,  which  might  thereby 
bcxome  an  influential  at! vacate  ot  his  lordship's  policy.  Lord 
John  listened  to  Mr.  Rdlantyne  with  frigid  courtesy  until  he 
had  concluded,  when  he  xa^c  and  said  :  "Mr.  Ballant)-ne,  I 
never  court  the  press  ;  I  never  fear  the  press  ;  I  never  bribe 
the  press— I  wish  you  good- morning.*' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  "LEADER"  NEWSPAPER— ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND 
ITS  WRITERS. 

(1851-56.) 

The  Leader  newspaper  excited  greater  hopes  on  its  announce- 
ment, and  has  since  its  discontinuance  lived  longer  in  the 
memory  of  publicists  than  any  other  paper  started  in  my  time. 
Its  title  was  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  egotistical  in  the  sense  of 
putting  itself  forward  as  a  leader  of  journals,  but  as  indicating 
that,  as  a  journal  should,  the  Leader  would  go  in  advance  of 
the  reader,  spy  out  the  unexplored  regions  of  politics,  morals, 
and  speculation,  and  inform  him  of  the  pleasant  places  worth 
occupying.  No  journal  conducted  by  gentlemen  ever  proposed, 
before  or  since,  to  do  this  in  the  same  bold  way.  In  one  thing 
or  other  many  journals  are  bold,  but  none  bold  in  so  many 
things,  as  the  Leader  undertook  to  be.  It  was  Thornton  Hunt 
who  drew  up  the  programme,  which  was  privately  circulated 
and  never  otherwise  published.  The  following  are  passages 
from  it  ; — 

**  The  whole  mechanical  classification  of  the  kinds  usual  with 
existing  weekly  journals  will  be  cast  aside  for  one  calculated  to 
bring  out  the  interest  of  the  current  news.  Every  striking 
incident  or  class  of  incidents  will  be  taken  substantively. 

"  Every  fact  or  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject 
will  be  diligently  collected  and  studied.  The  whole  will  then 
be  arranged  and  compressed  into  a  neatly  executed  history  of 
the  affair,  so  as  to  make  it  the  fullest,  clearest,  and  most  com- 
plete account  of  all  printed.      By  this  mode  of  treatment 
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f^iving  the  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  plain  compilation,  the 
papers  will  read  with  the  smoothness  and  fulness  of  historical 
com  posit  ion  I  the  freshness  and  animation  of  an  original  article. 

"The  principle  of  the  paper  will  be — the  rii»ht  of  every 
opinion  to  its  own  free  utterance.  This  principle  involves  a 
thorough  recognition  of  all  existing  opinions  and  their  expres- 
sion in  a  more  positive  form  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  obtain  ;  it  involves  also  a  proportionately  distinct  and 
positive  statement  of  the  opinions  e^er tamed  by  the  conduc tits 
uf  the  j*turnaL  With  a  principle  so  free,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  Older  to  acquire  rather  than  to  repel  influence,  that  this 
positive  utlL-raiKe  of  opinion  should  be  executed  in  a  skilful 
and  decorous  nia!in<.r,  in  a  generous  and  elevated  >pirit.  It  will 
procec.l  Ks'  by  a  ^j)iri;  of  antai^'-nism  airairi-it  received  opinions 
or  parties,  \\\\\\  by  the  dinct  devel')jnTie:it  of  more  forcible 
opinions.  The  tvrijin.it-rs  of  the  eiiti-rpii-e  hold  that  the 
pro^re^s  of  tlieir  c  'iiiitry  a:)d  their  kin. 1  is  advanced  by  the 
f<»>terin;;  (jf  n -w  j>.».ier*.  .i>  tlie  initruinent:)  for  obtainint(  the 
fiuits  Kyi  <i;n:ii  m  ;  stn.e  ''/iuvjh^  withhut  s*iCi\il  niiuence  an  J 
/•*////  I ;//'.  .i  «■  r ,  t\  a  nine  hi  n  o  ra  ry  and  strnle  dn  tin  c  //o  m  ft 
th'  Lhmmunity  titw.Ui^  uhuh  it  exists.  The  endeavour  will  be 
kept  up  to  obl.iin  fir  the  whule  people  thv  full  exerci>e  of  the 
fianclii^e  anl  in  extrrulini;  education  according  to  its  Iif;hts,  the 
new  jouriKil  will  constantly  strive  for  the  complete  freeing  of 
jfvw.'i/r  e.^'if  titi  n  fr'jm  all  restraints  **/  sett  or  doj^atical 
rtt\\'rjn.  Attain,  in  nM!l'.T  '.-f  relij;ion  every  persuasion  would 
meet  witli  rtsput,  and  the  .rnpalhy  due  to  consilience  seen  m 
action  ;  but  tin-  yiu-  nli.rMn.  uhich  i-  -^upi-rior  to  all,  would 
animate  the  uiik.l  ::i:  atii!  -rrenuous  endiaViiur  for  its  own 
pMl'.'.  t  eni.ri  i;».i:i  :i.  /'/rr  Trade  mil  he  advu^at^d^  in  t^rder 
t .  it  the  tiu  rtt:  / . '  .  .  // s :/ m ma ti*. n  already  a tt. lined  in  t ■'. : i 
c  'ifitrv  sha.'t  le  •  nrtrd  >att  in  f^raiti^e^  and  extended  to  ctirr 
I  :ir:fn:i.  /  * ■  .'.7:  . / 1'  r»  ■  /;  -  -n  v,  A* i  we:  er,  w ill  he  treated  as  a 
i  I'w  ^  n  t  h't  \  t  /,  ' .7 /  de m a ndt n^  pr ' -/,' res i it  e  de\ ^tltt men /, 
\\\\\\  tlie  alv.i:Ke  ct  ^^eticial  knowl'd.;e  and  the  growing  scr^c 
i.t  M.vial  ne*.e    ili-    ." 

The  pas>^.i;;es  fruin  thi^  priigramine,  in  italics,  suffidenlly 
in  hi.it (*  the  thorouk^hii.  ^  and  fearlcb-inc-b  whiLh  were  aft cTwmrd% 
chr  jeteri^tics  of  the  paper.    The  principles  of  nearly  lU  news- 
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papers  arc  tempered  by  advertisers  with  a  view  to  attract  and 

retain  them.    Most  journals  follow  public  opinion — not  lead  it. 

Their  boldness  is  limited  by  profitableness.      It  pays  better  to 

play  the  bagpipes  in  the  rear  than  march  in  the  vanguard.    In 

other  pursuits  conscience  is  apt  to  collapse  before  loss,  and 

joamaUsm  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  this  infirmity.    The 

policy  of  the  Leader  was  conscience,  not  consequence.    The 

highest  class  of  advertisements  were  re- written  in  the  office 

where  taste  improved  the  effect.      The  aims  of  the  paper  were 

truth  and  originality. 

In  three  conspicuous  things  in  the  programme  cited,  the 
Leader  proved  itself  an  advanced  paper.  In  regarding  political 
economy  as  imperfect  and  needing  development,  it  was  before 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  not  then  published  his  book  of 
"  Principles "  in  which  he  commenced  this  extension.  It 
announced  a  policy  of  national  and  secular  education,  before 
Mr.  Forster  appeared  in  the  field,  with  a  boldness  and  precision 
to  be  found  in  no  other  newspaper  of  similar  rank.  It  treated 
for  the  first  time  secular  education  as  a  distinct,  concrete,  self- 
existent  thing  which  should  be  freed  from  all  restraints  of  sect 
or  dogmatical  religion,  in  which  it  was  before  and  beyond  Mr. 
Forster.  The  Leader  was  for  the  extension  and  defence  of 
free  trade  in  land  before  the  Cobden  Club  took  that  question 
in  hand. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Monson,  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  Leader^  partly  from  his  friendship 
for  Thornton  Hunt  and  partly  from  desire  that  a  larger 
Christian  liberalism  than  then  existed,  should  have  place  in 
the  press.  Mr.  Larken  was  the  first  clergyman,  who  had  the 
intrepidity  to  wear  a  beard  in  the  pulpit.  The  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  face  were  shaven,  but  he  retained  his  fine  dark 
beard  below  the  chin.  Yet  this  limited  innovation  was  thought 
to  be  very  serious.  It  was  regarded  as  indicating  laxity  in 
theological  principle.  Hearing  him  preach  at  his  rectory  on 
two  occasions,  I  was  very  watchful,  but  no  one  by  the  use  of  a 
theological  microscope  could  have  discovered  any  departure 
from  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  George  Dawson  was  the  next 
minister  in  England  who  ventured  to  preach  in  a  beard  and 
with  his  face  wholly  unshaven,  which  brought  upon  him  grave 
suspicions  of  latitudinarianism.      Foreigners,   as  Orsini,   Dr. 
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ncniard,  and  others  wearing  beards,  were  mostly  introduced 
Rirmingham  by  the  Dawson  congregation.   Bearded  persons fl 
that  day  were  locally  known  as  '*  Dawson itcs, 

Thornton  Hunt  was  the  editor,  but  G.  H.  Lewes,  afterwafdl 
the  husband  of  George  Eliot,  was  its  ino>t  brilliant  and  versatfli  ~ 
writer.  HcThcrt  Spencer  wrote  articles  in  it  which  weretht 
bi  ginning  r>f  his  fame.  He  had  already  become  known  bybil 
work  entitled  "St>eial  SiatitM."  W.  K.  Forster  gave  hu  fait 
iiulicatirms  in  it  of  lii.^  iMtere>t  in  S(Kial  quotions  by  articles  ct 
tile  '*Ki;;ht  to  Lab..iir."  TIic  thief  propiietDr,  who  spent  the 
most  money  upon  the  paper,  wa-i  a  gentleman  who  afterwardi 
became  Kxaminer  of  I'lays.  He  knew  iiiany  lan;;uages,  hid 
many  accompli Oiinent^  considerable  Continental  cxpehcncCi 
and  infinite  vivacity  both  i:i  >{\cch  and  pen.  I  wrote  pspcfs 
UTiilcr  the  si:;nature  «<f  '*  !■  n."  j-.irily  bei.'iii?e  the  name  wn 


the  Melculi-  '!!.  15  -t'-n.  He  atttiwarils  toM  nie  I  was  the  only 
per-  in  in  Kui  -pe  tn  whi)in  he  ever  riplit.d. 

One  of  tile  >:all  wa-  .Mi.  W.J.  I.i:.ti.:i,  the  eminent  wood 
t  M;;:.iver,  \s!ii>  liaii  j.tlur  d:  tiiici-'!!  b^^'Ji  as  writer  and  pnet. 
Hlc  iiilil  -[■  ak  uill.il-'.  I  )!i.-  nii^:::  at  a  n.<..:iTig  on  Khalf 
i»f  Ilalv.  at  tile  <  ^11  (':  \\:i  .i:id  A:  'ii-r  Tavcrn  (then  oceupicd 
V':  llie  \Vlii:ii:ii;:i):i  L'hi:«.  !-.u:i(l«.  1  p.-  I)i.ii;:las  JerroM),  refcr- 
::.!4  I'l  i::  '.ir.;i:!:>  uh<i  had  lailcii  in  the  lau^c  uf  Italian  free- 
■  :  ::i,  Mr.  Linitjii  -a;  i  "liii  \\  late  ua^  iMt  l«>  In:  mourned  ovtr, 
;  it  Ut  i)v  in:ita!i.i."  In.  :ge  I)aw-:i  .-pirke  that  r.ij;h:,  but  r-.j 
i:.r  sail  .t:ivlhi:i.;  -  »  1.  :■■:«.  a-  thi-. 

.\r<.'!i-  r  \\r:tt  i ,  .1  i  ..:::i»u:ur  t  >  t!u-  I\r\isr.ptfr,  known  af!c:- 
uar!^  by  i  xl  lit  :il  \i\<  irie  mii/.ary  w«>ik«.  lhnus;h  hiniM-f  a 
i:v;i:.i-i,  wa-*  (i  ■■i^c  H>  -'per.  'liu'::  .t-  I?.i!Ia!ityne  was  »»n  thr 
s:a:!.  u)i  »  had  b ni  a  ii.>ur:i.ili-l  .•;!  liii-  t.Al  ii  the  .Ma!i^hc>:er 
»<:.  •  '!.  lr.:t  a!t<.i  w.i»i>  \vri>*e  ak;ain>t  !'ii  -n.  He  d:d  not  Jo  :hi% 
i'i  l!.e  /.  ; /r-r.  Hi'*  re;  '.i:ati  -n,  thi  ■■.:.:Ii  l;i- v}Mn;;c  uf  <.pn;i  >n, 
\\a^  n  !  t'l  i-\iT  aivan'.t^  .  He  wa^  an  able,  patient,  wauhlul 
Mib-L  .;tT  ;  a:;d  was  a!:erwarxi*  «d:t  r  i-f  the  St,  Jamfig 
Gaz'iW — a  na:::e  that  has  since  h..n  revived. 

The  commissarut  of  the  LcaJcr  fell  to  me  with  my  ochcf 
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i  OBuf  knew  Gcorgo  Efiot  m  Iiwtwi  Evuib  She  i 
at  Dr.  aqnan's  in  die  Stand,  m  §Bm  doa 
I  offioep  wlucJi  w  IB  wdlui^too  Stveet.    Ifjr  < 
were  unexpected  wlien  I  fint  iiifmliiinl 

;  iQy^^  vno  someDmcs  csDie  US'  sba  jooeu  vb  es  tsioiev 

itodll  me^the  Fkofidence  of  the  Office.''    Ifr.  Lewes, 

['^dio  wrote  the  Vivian  Letters,  always  aid  mwirrhiitg  br^fai 

^aod  gracefol  about  "  Rok."    Mtl  Lewes  was  Rose,  and  she 

[rlooked  it,  for  she  had  a  singolarij  bri^  cnwiplrrinn.    She 

'would  wometiiDcs join  the  evenmg  rqiaBt. 

The  men  of  advanced  opinions  among  the  woridng  clasi  who 

dncfiy  valued  the  paper  were  not  mmerons  cnongh  to  anppart 

k|  and  the  middle  class  were  not  then  liberal  mna0%,  nor 

ialdligient  enough,  to  do  it  to  soffident  extent.  In  Unrveraities 

aid  Ftfliament  it  had  many  subscribers.    One  drawback  of  its 

popolarity  was  that  it  was  written  l^'  writers  who  knew  moat 

tUngs  valued  by  those  who  knew  as  nnicfa  as  they,  whereby 

nuny  excellent  papers  were  not  understood  by  the  geoerai 

pubUc.  Theaudiencethought  of  chiefly  was  the  friends  of  writers 

in  society,  in  Parliament,  and  the  dabs.    On  oce  occasicti  an 

article  was  written  of  whidi  the  hcts  upon  which  ir  was  baa&i 

were  known  to  only  four  persons  in  Europe — BL^nuu-ck,  xh^ 

Emperor  Napoleon,  Lord  John  RusselL  and  Thsretton  Hoat — 

and  what  was  said  was  only  comprehetuibk  by  rhfixn,    Or.<jt  I 

put  the  servant's  bonnet  on  the  handle  of  the  cEoe  brcctn  ar.  -: 

placed  it  before  Thornton  (we  alwa^-s  spoke  of  Mr.  Hunt  a.i 

Thornton)  when  he  was  writing,  suggesting  that  Kt  thould 

make  his  arguments  intelligible  to  that  average  yocr.^  fMTtc.-i 

in  effigy.    It  was  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  you  had  zo  writ*? 

down  to  the  capacity  <^  others.    What  was  rtqalitd  was  that  z 

writer  should  make  himself  intelligible  tx>  p<rrK.iu  entirtiy 

unfamiliar  with  the  question.    A  master  in  tcienct  u  always 

simple  and  clear.    A  master  in  rhetoric  can  alwa^-s  make  hi% 

highest  meaning  plain  to  the  lowest  listener.     A  CJiirAy  meal 

need  not  be  adulterated  to  render  it  eatable  by  the  multituxie, 

I  had  had  colleagues  in  other  circles  who  cor.iii.tztd  it  was  a 
service  to  wealthy  peracms  to  afiford  them  co&tly  opporuiiuxhti 
of  promoting  public  progress,  and  wo^jld  encourage  their 
enthusiasm  manifested  that  way.    I  was  of  a  different  way  of 
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thinking  ;  I  thought  it  right  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  lo&ses 
might  arise.  To  this  end  I  made  similar  tables  for  the  Lea^Ur 
that  I  previously  made  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Age^  so  that  the 
proprietors  were  acquainted  every  week  with  the  fluctuations  or 
loss  in  their  enterprise. 

When  the  Leader  had  been  published  several  years  I  went 
one  morning  to  breakfast  with  the  chief  proprietor,  who  then 
lodged  in  Southampton  Row,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would 
tell  mc  what  his  motive  was  in  continuing  the  paper.  "  Some 
men,"  I  said.  '•  spent  their  money  on  horses,  or  wine,  or  women  ; 
the  motive  of  that  was  inti  Ili^^ihlc — but  why  did  he  go  on 
paying  £\\  a  week  fur  writing  the  Leader  without  prospect  of 
its  return  ?  If  I  knew  his  motive,  it  \i<»uld  save  mc  concern." 
Kxecpting  the  desire  to  c^tabli>h  a  high  class  advanced  paper, 
he  had  no  mi>tive.  Thereupon  I  pr()p«:>sed  that  my  salary 
should  bo  reduced  «^ne  half,  and  that  the  same  rciluctions  should 
be  rerf»iumended  to  all  other  c>Mitributors — for  the  longer  a 
p.ip'  r  vva-  abl-:  m  r\i-i  the  ;;:<..iT..r  would  be  \\^  reputation  ani 
chance  of  i:*  l»-toininf;  a  property.  My  advice  was  a^tid  upi>n. 
It  was  not  lik'lv  to  conduce  to  my  popularity  m  the  <.ffi*.e  ;  but 
it  wa-  appro  veil  by  the  chief  writ-  r-^,  and  I  never  observed  that 
it  ina'le  any  iIifT-itncc  in  ihiir  relations  with  me  for  having 
givMi  it. 

Subsequently,  wli'-n  the  L^fader  tarrt.-  to  an  end,  it  was  takn 
by  Mr.  Kdward  Wliiity,  who  wa-  a  Ri-^nian  Catholic,  and 
sentiments  app«.ir'd  in  it  which  male  its  frii-nds  wish  that  it 
hail  <.ea--  •!  V^  exi-^l  i  trlicr.  Mr.  Whitty  prolonged  its  existent. e, 
but  for  a  s!i»rt  pr:**!.  He  wa^  the  sdw  of  the  editor  of  the 
Liierp*»'l  I^fSt.  Hi-*  si'ler  wa-  a  famous  opera  sins;er.  He 
fir-t  larn'-  into  rt  piite  him^*lf  by  writing  f<^r  the  Leader  re- 
markable Iitttrs  trim  the  Hou'^c  of  Comm<»ns.  r:*ititled,  **  A 
S:ra:::;cr  in  raiIia*nLTit,"  in  whii.h  he  introduced  for  the  fir>: 
t:inf  the  phia-e,  "the  g^-iVi  rninc;  ilas-e^,'*  W'lich  afterwards 
<.-it-  r.  i  p-  !i!ual  h:e:.it'.i:c-.      He  tiifd  on  \\  I  way  to  Australia. 

'\":\r  f:r  t  time  my  nan:--  r  ver  apjiarcil  am  .ng  public  wriiirs 
«  f  H  i'u!'  ua.  '.n  lh«  han  i-omcly  printed  lit  of  contributors  ij 
(he  l^adrr.  The  pa  pi  r  was  intended  to  be  fcarlcs%  and  my  name 
was  thiiu^ht  to  be  a  necc.-sary  pro^f  of  it,  as  the  paper  appealed 
t(»  the  b<^ldncs«>ot  thought  of  the  lime.  I  was  af;ain^t  my  name 
being  adverii^eJ,  a!»  i:  might  bring  Ljns  to  the  paper,  my  rule 
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bdng  to  aid|  bat  never  to  hamper,  an  insmgent  cause.  My 
name  probably  cost  the  Leader  £ipoo  or  more.  Professor 
Maniketocdc  alarm,  and  he  alarmed  Professor  Charles  Kingsley, 
who  was  not  easy  to  alarm.  There  were  other  disquieting  names 
in  oar  list  of  writersi  but  mine  was  then  thought  the  one  most 
Coreboding  of  innovation,  as  I  was  regarded  as  an  atheist  and 
republican.  How  ftr,  or  in  what  sense  this  was  true,  ecclesi- 
astical persons  never  inquired  then.  What  they  inferred  from 
my  lumie  were  to  them  as  facts. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice's  son,  in  his  biography  of  hb  fiither, 
represented  Kingsley  as  telling  Mr.  Maurice  that  the  publication 
of  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  contributors  to  the  Leader  was 
''an  impudent  attempt  to  involve  him  in  opinions  which  he 
utterly  disclaimed  and  hated.''  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Kingsley 
ssg^g  this — since  he  knew  to  the  contrary.  His  name  was 
only  published  once  as  one  among  persons  "  who  kad  contri- 
buted to  the  Leader ^^  We  only  knew  Kingsley  as  an  earnest 
and  manly  Christian  who,  differing  from  us  on  some  questions, 
did  not  shrink  from  attacking  us  in  our  own  columns.  His 
only  contribution  was  a  letter  of  assault.  No  orthodox  news- 
paper would  have  permitted  us  to  attack  its  cardinal  views  in 
its  own  columns.  We  not  only  permitted  Kingsley  to  do  this, 
but  honoured  him  for  it.  Of  thirty  names  we  gave,  only  five 
were  "  involved  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Leader.  The  others 
were  men  and  women  of  mark,  whom  we  had  allowed  to  contri- 
bute expositions  of  their  views,  irrespective  of  any  coincidence 
with  the  programme  of  the  Leader.  The  conductors  of  the 
paper  were  men  of  scrupulous  honour,  and  far  too  proud  to 
admit  Mr.  Kingsley  to  write  if  he  had  given  any  hint  that  he 
regarded  it  as  "an  impudent  attempt  to  involve  him  in  opinions 
which  he  utterly  disclaimed." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf  had  laid  down  the  following  fine  ecclesi- 
astical syllogism  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  : — "  Mr.  Maurice  is 
identified  with  Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  identified  with 
Mr.  Holyoake — Mr.  Holyoake  is  identified  with  Tom  Paine." 

Had  I  spoken  of  Dr.  Richard  Jelf  as  Dick  Jelf,  it  would  be 
rightly  counted  vulgar  offensiveness — to  speak  of  Thomas  Paine 
as  "  Tom  Paine  "  was  not  less  so.  Paine  was  a  passionate  theist, 
which  should  exempt  him  from  clerical  disrespect.  He  inspired 
the  American  nation  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  made 

17 
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it  free,  and  that  is  more  than  all  the  Jelfs  that  ever  were  hai 
done.  It  happens  that  I  was  more  opposed  to  Paine*s  principL 
than  Dr.  Jelf,  but  the  antagonists  of  the  Leader  were  not  cfu 
particular  in  facts  or  courtesy. 

After  the  leader  had  been  issued  for  some  months,  and  tl 
public  could  judge  how  far  it  fulfilled  its  professions,  the  folloi 
ing  words  were  used  on  the  only  announcement  in  which  M 
Kingsley's  name  appeared  :— 

"  England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  Opinion.  To  endow  th 
Power  with  its  fullest  aaion  the  Leader  offers  a  s>'steniat 
utterance  for  perfect  freed^tm  of  opinton  in  politics^  religii^ 
literature^  science y  and  art, 

**  For  the  strugf^ling  nationalities  abroad  it  offers  a  frank  voi 
among  the  English  people.  In  its  columns,  devoted  weekly 
European  Democracy,  it  gives  an  official  exposition  of  tl 
opinions  and  acts  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  European  Dem 
cratic  party,  in  a  form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  tl 
public  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse  jounu 
of  the  day.  The  Leader  seeks  to  develop  the  Utinost  freedo 
of  intellect,  energy  of  production,  popular  power,  and  in  tl 
political  and  social  relation  of  all  classes  the  paramount  interc 
of  natural  afTcction." 

With  all  the  advance  of  opinion,  the  leader  has  had  i 
successor  in  range,  thoroughness,  and  courage. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWBS. 

(I8SI-) 

GiKosas  Hbnst  Lbwbs  was  intdlectually  the  bravest  man  I 
'^Ve  known.    It  was  not  that  he  was  without  the  wisdom 
^ich  looks  around  to  see  what  the  consequences  of  any  act 
^ould  be ;  but  where  a  thing  seemed  right  in  itself  he  ignored 
^e  consequences  of  doing  it.    He  did  not  dare  the  conse- 
quences ;  he  did  not  recognize  them.    They  were  to  him  as 
*Ough  they  were  not.    When  he  accepted  a  principle,  he 
^^^^c^ted  all  that  belonged  to  it.  Courage  means  facing  a  danger 
^  force  of  will,  facing  danger  which  you  know  to  be  such. 
^eo  of  natural  intrepidity  never  take  danger  into  account,  or, 
.  ^bey  are  conscious  of  it,  it  only  influences  them  as  an  inspira- 
~^pn  of  action.    Mr.  Lewes  had  intellectual  intrepidity  of  this 
^^'^d.    This  was  my  experience  and  impression  of  his  character 
^hich  I  gave  George  Eliot  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

^ost    persons  regard  toleration  as  a  reluctant  necessity ; 

^^hers  regard  it  as  an  unpleasant  duty  which  they  nevertheless 

T^ve  to  discharge,  and  they  apologise  for  their  concession  by 

^'^inishing  the  credibility  of  those  they  condescend  to  recognize, 

^  pointing  out — ^as  even  W.  J.  Fox  did  in  one  instance — ^that 

'J^^^Theistic  belief  is  due  to  some  mental  deficiency.    Lewes 

^^^  nothing  of  the  kind.    He  regarded  toleration  as  a  right  of 

^th^xs.    It  was  he  who  proposed  that  my  name  should  appear 

^^  t^lie  published  list  of  contributors  to  the  Leader  newspaper, 

^*^ioh  ^2&  attended  with  polemical  consequences  that  the 

'^*^«r  has  seen  recounted. 

^i".  Lewes,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  wrote  a  charming 
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book,  and  did  nol  appear  to  know  it,  and  afterwards  superseded 
it  by  a  work  which  never  interested  the  same  readers.     Mr. 
Spencer  publibhed  *'  Social  Statics/'  which  interested  readen 
wherever  the  English  language  was  intelligible  ;  and  this  he 
superseded  by  **  Principles  of  Sociology,"  which  was  only  in- 
telligible to  a  hiiiitcd  class  of  advanced  thinkers.  About  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Lewes  wrote  a  **  Biography  of  Philosophy,"  in  four 
shilling  volumc<,  for  Charles  Knight,  and  prci^nted  me  wilts 
the  set,  in  which  he  insci  ibcJ  his  name.     The  bmik  fascinated 
all    students   who    were    bc^innirig    to    turn    their   atttntior" 
to   phili)>ophy.      To   this  day,  all  who   posse>s   the   origins 
volumes  value  them  higlily.     Mr.  Lewes  afterwards  reproduc 
the  work,  with  all  the  erudite  illustrations  and  authorities  witE~. 
which    he   was  so   familiar.     It  is  valued  by  scholars,  but  m 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  far  larger  c]a>>  whom  he  ha.^c=.  ^ 
first  interested,  instructed,  and  inspired. 

Lewes  had  few  rivals  as  a  conversationalist.  But  he  told  ni..»  mi 
ne  found  one  once.  He  was  invited  by  W.  J.  Fox  to  meet,  & 
his  hou>e.  Margaret  Fuller,  afterviards  CountedS  Ossoli.  Carly^^  J] 
was  ant^ther  gue^t  lii.it  ni^'ht.  Fdx,  Cailyle,  and  Lcwc^  we- -=^  '< 
famous  talkers  ;  but  wlien  Margaret  Fuller  t^xik  her  turn  th^^r-fti 
were  all  -ilmced.  and     their  turn  came  no  moic. 

When   i:i   America   I   met   with  an   int  ere -ting   instance  c 

the  regard  in  whith  Mr.  Leweb's  writing-,  were  held  by  bac.=^  cl 
wi.xAibnien,  who  told  me  tliey  had  r<.ad  them  by  camp  ^es  -^  a< 
night — books  uliieh  were  then  tar  trum  {'opuUr  in  England. . 
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Thb  writer  does  not  forget  that  the  reader  can  take  little 
interest  in  episodes  of  controversial  turbulence  (these  not  being 
uncommon)  except  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  period. 
Milton  sa3^  that  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  War."  But  they  are  less  renowned,  and  in  most  cases 
not  renowned  at  ^all.  The  battles  for  opinion,  however,  have 
some  popular  interest  when  they  take  a  fighting  form.  Robert 
Owen,  the  most  mild,  abstract-speaking,  gracious-mannered 
unaggressive  propagandist  who  ever  appeared,  was  often  met  by 
outrage  in  his  time.  He,  nevertheless,  by  having  declared  "  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  "  to  be  Mrrong,  did  not  reserve  for 
liimself  a  friend  in  any  church.  He  excited  all  against  him  ;  and, 
nothing  loath,  they  went  as  far  in  rebuking  their  philosophical 
adversary  as  the  popular  idea  of  Christian  charity — not  much 
restraining  in  those  da)rs — would  warrant. 

Shortly  before  I  went  to  Worcester  as  a  lecturer  on  Owen's 
views,  he  was  encountered  at  a  public  meeting  by  the  then 
I^.  Retford,^  who  before  a  large  audience  made  a  gesture  of 
outrage  at  Mr.  Owen  undescribable  here.  Mr.  Owen,  being 
*  philanthropist  who  had  spent  life  and  fortune  in  the  service 
^  the  people,  did  not  mitigate  anger  at  his  intellectual 
^ors  which  were  attempted  to  be  confuted  in  this  unpleasant 
^y*  Dr.  Retford's  energetic  behaviour  was  the  talk  of 
every  citizen  in  Worcester  when  I  was  there,  many  of  whom 
*^^  ^tnessed  the  act.  The  doctor  had  a  son  who  became  art 
cntic  of  the  Daily  News^  and  was  a  man  of  tolerant  and 

'  Rev.  Dr.  George  Retford,  Congregationalist  minister. 
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gentlemanly  manners.  The  preceding  incident  is  merely 
mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the  theological  ways  of  a 
cathedral  city  when  I  entered  the  field  of  controversy.  It  is  in 
a  cathedral  city,  with  its  divine  advantages^,  that  ^'ou  expect  the 
perfect  thing  in  Christianity — but  civility  is  not  always  one  of 
them. 

When  mischief  was  intended  to  me  personally  it  never  came 
to  much.  My  pmieclion  was  often  my  voice.  Had  I  been 
capable  of  speaking  in  strident  and  imperious  tones,  my 
')piniuns  would  have  been  counted  highly  objectionable. 
Believing  with  I.tiuh  Hunt  that  "the  errors  of  men  proceeded 
more  from  dcftci  of  knowledge  than  defect  of  goodncs-s"'  it 
seemed  the  best  course  tr>  explain  the  reasons  for  any  new 
opinion.  Thus  5<^me  listened  from  curiojitVi  and  those  who 
were  not  interested  were  not  irritated. 

In  I R 5 1,  in  corT-equencc  of  a  magisterial  dec i -ion  in  White- 
haven, I  volunteered  to  go  ddwn  there  and  sp^ak  upon  it.  Mr. 
TanuN  Hughan,  a  Unitarian  strt el  lecturer,  speaking  at  the 
Hulwark  on  the  harmlcs";  ».ubieel  of  **  rrogre>Mi)n,"  was  knocked 
down  by  one  Charle>  Flifin,  who  had  Ixen  twice  before  con- 
victed of  assault-  ;  but  on  this  fxi.isi.m,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Wicks 
being  on  the  buiieh,  Fiinn  wa>  di-nii^Md  arvl  Mr.  Hughan 
ten>ured  as  hiving  "intited"the  ni.iri  by  hi-*  addrevs.  The 
reputati')n  of  «.!iiirs  who  had  Ken  befi»ie  ine,  rather  than  my 
own,  caused  rr.e  to  be  reparded  wi:h  h«-lility.  A  Social 
Mi-^i<iiiary  wlio  bcliived  in  ^ensati(»n.'l!i*«ln  had  is.«ucti  a 
placard,  giviiii:  the  inhabit :intN  the  unweLi^nie  intimation  that 
*' Tlie  Di  vil  a:ii  Soii.ihsrn  were  in  the  t<»wn."  It  was  not 
neci^-^ary  l«»  do  tlii-,  a**  the  iKrpy  had  Mii;£ji'.ied  to  the  people 
tliat  the  two  1  nature  ^  wtnt  ;ib"iil  K'^ether.  All  the  ktturcr 
had  in  view  w.is  t«»  di-pule  tlie  exi«>tence  ««f  that  di«ai:reeablc 
per^nru'^e,  and  t«>  (  xplain  th.it,  if  indred  he  xtiis  aKiut,  the 
S«<ial  Sy-teni  of  Iv'bert  Owi  n  w.i>  di^Lnnnected  from  him. 
The  leitunr's  irritating  aTi:'"iinn.rn«. :it  had  a  meritorious 
ni'iiive.  Since  the  att.i  k  cf  the  Ti^hnp  of  F.xetrr,  whkh 
cau-ed  cvi  n  in  r.irir.in.'liirn  the  r,  »:^r.iti.in  <)f  the  Registrar, 
tile  il«  T;:v  h.i'i  hi '  :*.  an  iri!i:ni!  itini;  f-r^e  in  every  tr  An,  and 
manv  aKiini' •!  a'i>I  prudent  pi  t>'»]s  ha-!  denied  their  opiniont 
or  rxpI.iiiUil  ihrm  aw.iv  in  --i  !f  pro!e^til»^.  Therefore,  open, 
even  O!i:cntatiou>,  deiiame  had    merit,  and  some  justiftcation 
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from  IliA  point  of  view  of  self-respect  It  had,  however^ 
tendenMl  the  town  angiy  and  resentful  UnfiDrtimately  Mr« 
Lemum— ft  coarageons  sea-rovery  an  abstainer  from  akohol 
(me  in  leapoirt  men  then),  and  wdU  respected  for  intelligence 
and  dianKter-Hfrlio  had  made  arrangements  for  my  visit — broke 
a  blood  vesid  a  week  before  my  arrival.  The  animosity  shown 
to  him  living  was  not  mitigated  by  his  death,  and  the  burial 
senrice  was  refused  over  his  remains.  The  religious  riots 
which  my  predecessors  had  occasioned  were  censured  by  Sir 
James  Grahanii  who  always  had  the  fEumess  and  boldness  to 
rebuke  intdierance. 

It  had  not,  however,  subsided  when  I  entered  the  town  and 
my  friends  showed,  in  their  ooimtenances  and  speech  dismal 
apprdienaions.  That  there  was  some  unusual  dread  in  the  air 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  women  shared  it  Hitherto 
I  had  found  them,  under  circumstances  of  danger,  to  be  the  last 
to  utter  words  of  discouragement,  but  here  they  helped  to 
diffuse  the  panic.  This  led  me  to  avoid  the  houses  of  friends 
whom  I  should  otherwise  have  visited  lest  I  compromised  them. 
The  Irish  population  were  dreaded,  and  their  prejudices  were 
known  to  be  above  the  reach  of  reason,  and  the  population  of 
Lord  Lonsdale's  collieries  were  no  less  causes  of  alarm.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  urged  that  the  charges  of  admission  should  be 
raised,  which  would  keep  out  the  more  dangerous  disturbers. 
The  answer  was  they  would  force  the  door.  "  If  they  do,"  I 
said,  "  they  cannot  reach  the  stage  to  interrupt  the  lecture.'* 
"  They  say  they  will  come  armed  with  stones,  and  throw  at 
the  speaker,  and  chairman,  and  whoever  is  on  the  stage,"  was 
the  unpleasant  assurance  given  me.  Thinking  that  so  much 
ingenuity  ought  not  to  lack  appropriate  exercise,  I  arranged  to 
be  my  own  chairman,  and  to  exclude  the  committee  from  the 
stage,  so  that,  the  objects  to  be  thrown  at  being  reduced  to  one, 
it  might  be  more  to  the  credit  of  the  mob  if  they  hit  it.  The 
proprietor  of  the  theatre  sent  word  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
turbance, and  he  demanded  payment  for  both  nights  before 
we  occupied  the  place.  Some  religious  Whitehaven  men,  who 
were  friendly  to  me  personally,  had  told  me  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  that  I  should  not  be  heard  in  their  town,  and  it  would  be 
no  use  going  there.  When  there,  appearances  looked  very 
much  like  it 
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On  the  day  of  the  lecture  a  man  went  into  the  shop  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  in  Whitehaven,  and  said,  '*  the  theatre 
would  be  pulled  down  that  niRht."  The  Serjeant  of  police 
had  been  heard  saying  that  '*  there  would  be  blood  MJi<^ 
sliu^hter  in  the  theatre,  and  he  should  order  his  men  to  keep 
(^ut  of  the  way,  as  they  were  not  going  to  get  their  heads 
bniken."  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  asked  to  call  at  the  Police 
Oifice  with  a  request  that  two  policemen  should  be  at  the  door, 
received  a  more  assurinc:  an^^wur.  The  superintendent  said  he 
would  be  on  that  beat  and  would  pass  the  theatre  every  fi^ie 
minutes,  and  look  in  as  often  as  his  duty  allowed. 

As  my  tn^ai;cimiit  was  to  lecture,  I  was  precluded  from 
fcL-ling  apprehension  until  at  tor  wards.  I  had  ]«Mig  seen  that 
there  never  could  be  a  q nan l I  unlt<s  there  were  two  parties  to 
il — not  even  on  the  platform — and  /  was  not  g^ing  to  be  unc. 
FCxperience  showed  ine  that  men  of  the  rudot  nature  seldom 
break  out  into  outr.i.;c  at  once  ;  they  act  on,  indeed  often  wmic 
for,  some  pretext  or  pr(»vocation,  an.l  if  this  is  not  afforded  they 
are  confused  and  dn  nothing.  Aiivhow  it  was  most  fooli«h  to 
^:m about  tellini^  ev'.ry  one  that  an  attack  was  expected  ;  since, 
it  it  did  n"t  o^(  iir,  we  Oi<>uKi  W-  in  a  manner  bound  to  get  up 
one  ()ur>elves,  to  prevent  public"  (li-aj^j^tinlment. 

One  incident  incurred  which  seems  ludicrous  now,  but  was 
hwful  then.  At  liiat  time  white  hat>  wvre  in  fashion,  and  a 
friend  in  Newea-lle  had  jjiven  me  one  nf  white  silk.  The 
newest  glo^^i  <if  unw'»r!i  bIi^hlne'•^  was  ujv.n  it,  and  my 
itinerant  wardrobe  f< if tu! lately  included  a  new  Ci<at.  In  this 
a:  I  ire  I  w.ilki- i  out  to  i;i-pi\t  the  foe.  In  pra^^ti^e  wc  know 
divinity  doih  Im!  :e  a  gentleman  a^  wlH  a-«  a  king,  and  there 
was  rca^'iii  to  tlii:ik  ih  it  appearand  ^  nn;L:ht  fnid  a  rci>pt>n<« 
where  priiuiple  would  lind  none.  S't  it  transpired.  The  l*.ical 
mob  maiie  way  for  me,  and  tho<<'  who  would  have  ktv^ked  mc 
di»\vn  liad  I  worn  a  '*  •-»  edy  "  a.-pe^l,  -tipped  involuntarily  out 
of  the  way-  Many  did  ri-t  su-jH\t  me  of  King  the  invading 
leiturer,  and  tho^e  wh<>  ilid.  findin;;  me  respectable.  »urmi»cd  I 
n:i.;ht  have  friend.H,  and  it  might  not  be  so  safe  as  they  though: 
t<'  a-sault  me. 

When  the  hour  of  the  lecture  came,  I  was  at  the  theatre, 
saw  to  the  lights,  and  that  the  d<Kir  was  rnannal  by  groups  of 
ablc-buiicd   tric-nd>,  placed  a^  much  out  uf  »ight  as  possibk'i 
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d»t  no  provocation  mq^ht  occur.  Others  difiiised  thenudves 
over  the  theatre  where  Christians  were  thickest,  holding  them- 
idves  ready  either  to  listen  to  the  lecture  or  restrain  an  attack, 
if  a  party  issued  firom  near  them.  Wherever  two  or  three 
militant  C3uistians  were  gathered  together,  there  was  a  sentinel 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  precautions  we  took  would  have 
been  superfluous  in  orthodox  persons,  who,  having  mansions  in 
the  skies,  see  in  death  but  an  agreeable  change  of  residence ; 
but  to  odiers,  no  less  hopeful,  but  not  so  certain  as  to  aodestial 
manor  house,  manslaughter  amounts  to  apprehoisive  disin- 
heritance, and  therefore  they  decline  that  casualty  whoi 
obtruded  upon  them  prematurely.  Certainly  I  did  not  want 
to  fight  the  people  of  Whitehaven.  I  went  to  reason  with 
them.  It  was  not  part  of  my  taste  to  die  in  Whitehaven. 
Besides,  if  a  man  is  to  be  kill^  in  an  irregular  way,  he  ought 
to  be  indulged  in  his  choice  of  the  place  and  the  selection  of 
his  own  executioner. 

The  first  lecture  was  well  received.  The  audience  included 
ladies ;  the  gallery  was  filled,  the  pit  moderately,  and  the 
boxes  were  just  inhabited.  The  Whitehaven  Herald  gave  a 
very  fair  report  of  my  address,  which  disarmed  the  prejudice  of 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  town.  My  subject  was,  "  The  Moral 
Innocency  of  Speculative  Opinion,  even  the  most  extreme,  when 
conscientiously  entertained,  setting  forth  how  far  a  man  might 
dissent  from  the  Religious  Opinions  of  his  Neighbours,  and  yet 
hope  to  live  in  Truth  and  die  in  Peace."  The  latter  part  had 
reference  to  the  death  of  Lennon.  My  expectations  were 
verified  as  to  the  audience.  They  were  astonished  at  not  being 
outraged,  and  they  saw  that  a  speaker  might  promote  con- 
viction without  putting  the  "  Devil "  on  his  placard.  My 
argument  was  one  they  could  not  fight  and  did  not  answer. 
All  the  discussion  amounted  to  was  a  few  feeble  speeches,  and 
a  few  reluctant  admissions.  The  trick  was  tried  of  asking  me 
whether  "I  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  revealed  will  of 
God  I  "  "  Whether  I  believed  in  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  I  answered  that  they  should  know  my 
opinions  on  those  subjects  quickly  enough,  should  I  have  an 
opportunityof  speaking  upon  them  in  Whitehaven.  For  the 
present,  while  I  was  obliged  by  the  expression  of  their  curiosity, 
I  must  confine  myself  to  the  subject  on  the  placard,  or  the 
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public  would  complain  that  under  the  pretext  of  speaking  on 
one  subject  I  had  introduced  others.  It  might  gratify  me  and 
them  to  talk  about  anything  else,  but  there  was  something 
higher  than  gratification,  and  that  was  good  faith  ;  and,  as 
nothing  more  had  to  be  said  on  the  proper  topic  of  the  night, 
T,  thanking  them  for  their  attention,  closed  the  meeting,  when 
the  speeches  of  debate  had  occupied  us  perhaps  three -quarters 
(if  an  hour. 

On  the  second  night  our  fortifications  were  the  same.  It 
had,  however,  hcconie  known  that  the  police  were  not  likely 
to  interfere.  S<:)nic  pcrMjns  appeared  at  the  door  inciting  the 
people  to  riot,  and,  as  there  were  three  clergymen  on  the 
niac^iistrates*  bench,  the  police  could  lalculaie  on  their  sanction 
f»l  the  violation  of  duty.  The  nnv  audience  wore  turbulent. 
Mr.  Stuart  Potter,  a  Wcsleyan  local  preacher,  was  very  noi^y 
until  some  one  ^topped  his  mouth  by  laying  a  hca\y  hand  upon 
it.  A  grey-headed  adviT^ary  in  front  of  ihc  gallery  threw  his 
arms  ab«»ui  a*^  th-^ugh  his  inteiitinn  was  to  throw  stmits.  Like 
a  'team  arm,  his  appeared  to  move  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  owner,  and  had  a  suspici'ujs  activity.  Two  persons  walked 
i>n  to  the  stage  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  cIm^t  intercourse 
with  me,  but,  suspecting  the  eni«»ymont  might  not  be  mutual, 
I  refused  to  an-^wer  any  questions  until  they  resumed  their 
pi. ices  Ik-Iuw.  Another  man  clam  lured  on  the  stage  who 
«>ierneii  to  meditate  some  pcr«^onaI  attention  to  me.  I  asvjred 
liiin  I  was  sensible  of  the  ton>i«leration  he  sl^owed  me  by  the 
trniible  he  wa^  taking  to  come  to  me,  but  I  preferred  to  conduct 
tlie  meeting  without  a>^i»«tance. 

Thu^  ended  the  adventure  in  Whitehaven.  I  left  the  town 
mxt  day  under  the  impre^'^ion  that  the  "beasts  of  Ephcsus** 
had  propagated  their  '•pecics. 
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THE  VICAR  OF  FLEET  STREET. 

(i8S^.) 

When  a  publisher  in  Fleet  Streett  a  demand  was  made  upon 
me  for  tithes.  When  the  demand  was  first  made,  it  astounded 
me.  I|  who  once  proposed  to  walk  ninety  miles  to  see  the  Rev. 
George  Harris,  because  of  his  great  sermon  against  the  Rath- 
cormac  massacre — I,  who,  then  dreading  the  Unitarian  faith, 
yet  honoured  the  Unitarian  minister  whose  eloquent  denuncia- 
tions made  tithes  hateful  for  ever — I  pay  tithes  ?  Well,  the 
tithes  on  **  147  "  were  £2  8s.  or  £2  los.  a-year,  or  more.  The 
first  quarter  was  1 2s.  8d.  As  I  entered  at  the  half-quarter,  half 
was  the  affair  of  Mr.  Carvalho,  my  predecessor.  He,  though  a 
Jew,  paid  tithes.  I  was  bound  to  fulfil  my  agreement  as  to  taxes 
with  Mr.  Carvalho,  and  I  paid  the  12s.  8d.,  which  I  regarded  as 
so  much  blood-money  after  what  I  had  read  of  the  manner  of 
their  collection  in  Ireland.  In  due  time  I  was  served  with  a 
tithe  notice  on  my  own  account.  I  said,  "  What  I  might  do 
when  I  was  forced  to  do  something  I  could  not  teU,  but  no  tithe 
should  I  pay  until  forced,  and  not  then  if  I  could  help  it.'' 

A  gentleman  was  sent  to  me  to  explain  that  the  parish  of  St. 
Bride,  or  the  City,  had  sold  the  tithe  to  Sir  Edward  Somebody's 
ancestors  two  centuries  ago,  and  that  certain  civil  advantage 
accrued  to  Fleet  Street  in  consequence,  and  I  was  merely  pay- 
ing for  that  I  answered  that  "  neither  City  nor  parish  had 
sold  my  conscience  ;  and  if  they  had  sold  the  tithe,  why  did  he 
come  collecting  it  ?  " 

Clergymen  in  debate  upon  the  French  Revolution  had 
frequently  shown  how  Atheists  attempted  spoliation  of  church 
property.    If  that  were  so,  was  it  less  discreditable,  I  asked, 
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than  the  Church  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  in  the  affluence 
of  its  wcahh,  in  days  of  peace,  unprovoked  by  any  antagonism, 
uiiiiuited  by  any  want,  descending;  upon  a  house  in  Fleet  Street 
and  carrying  away  the  property  of  an  "  atheist." 

Whether  my  representations  were  faithfully  reported  to  the 
Vicar  of  Fleet  Street,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  He  made 
nie  no  vi.>it,  and  I  was  too  bu-y  to  call  upon  him.  No  instance 
was  known  to  me  in  which  any  demand  for  tithes  was  e\*er 
miti;:atcd  by  argument  or  remonstrance.  A  notice  was  sent 
nic  tli:it  unices  the  tithe  claim  wa^  paid  on  demand  there  wouid 
be  a  di>traiiit.  The  dcm.iiui  wa5  nut  paid,  and  a  seizure  of 
Loods  touk  place.  'I  lu-  ( •[}]<.  rr--  h.nl  >ome  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  of  what  t«>:^Li/e.  The  bn'ksin  my  shop  wiic  heretical, 
ur  philt»sopliical  wiili  an  herd  it  .il  tcndcmy,  and  the  Church 
had  some  mi-giving  a-^  to  the  seemIini-.>  of  be\.omiiig  salesmen 
at  an  auction  of  works  of  a  very  unclcrical  character.  Their 
a'^rnis,  iherifure,  went  m.iinini;  about  the  hou>c  in  search  of 
^onicthin;;  better  to  thiir  ta-lc.  One  year  they  ti-^k  my  clock. 
In  the  printing  office  they  found  aii'»tlur  time  >'»nie  re.im*  of 
blank  paper,  whi*.h  iliey  tlu-u^ht  they  rouM  -.11  with  a  tl«ar 
conscience.  They  h.id  a  con>cience,  sucli  a^  ii  wa^  ab- ur  the 
prcpriely  of  sellini*  helerndcix  public  at  i(^ns,  hut  no  cons^ierce 
a"»  to  tile  propriety  <'f  takiiii;  my  property  a>  a  penalty  c\n  mv 
c'lMviv^tions.  Whethir  the  proceeds  of  the  -ale  exce*  Iiv!,  a*  it 
o;:L;lit  to  have  done,  the  i!(.mands  made  ar.iinst  me.  ni»  surplus 
w.i-  returned  to  me.  Some  years  three  or  ti-ur  times  the  value 
I  !  liie  rate  was  taken. 

Siti  !:■  i  with  the  le-iilt  of  iluir  raiil^.  tluyc  Mtiriued  tocrme 
;  ;ain.  As  the  y\\K\  -u'.ed  t!ie  year  Kli.re  i\as  found  in  :!-.e 
I  liriting  iI'm — my  brutlier  .Austin's  dtjartment — he  sas.l 
iia'>nably  i>e  w-iuld  n«'l  have  thLiii  ihiff  a_.iin,  a*  thev  l.i-l 
T.o  ii..!ht  t'>  <>ii/e  thitii;^  in  his  i  flur  t-ir  .i  ^laim  again>:  n:c. 
N'  r  did  I  fill  like  wi-hii-.^  to  pay  ajain  t«.r  what  they  mi^hs 
•  .  ■■  .1:1  .iliir  vt  .-r.  I  tlv  :i  !'i:«*  resolvtl  t'l  ii'.iit  thiscecK-'iastical 
■  e::!.j:ui  in  a  pr.  p.  r  t  i  Ii  «:.i  'i^al  n!a:;ner,  which  I  h-iprd  would 
ir  a^inahle  l»  :h»-  vi.ar.  Wlit-n  n-ilice  uf  ari*  ther  di^'trair.t 
ia:nr,  I  told  the  ullfir  "I  should  pay  thi^  vt  ar,  and  sc!id  the 
a-n-jnt  to  the  viv.ar."  The\;Lar,  t-n  htaii:  j;  thi«,  no  d-/>ul^ 
T-:;.'.!ii  it  as  a  •^i;:"  <'f  whoK>  n:e  repiiita::te  on  the  pari  of 
lii-  refiaclury  paii^hi":icr. 
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Id  due  coune  I  wrote  to  the  vicar  stating  that,  as  it  was 
proper  to  toider  tithes ''  in  kind,"  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reaaomr  I  forwarded  him  three  volumes  of  that  work — 
thejr  being  the  ^^kind"  of  property  produced  on  my  fiirm. 
Three  volumes  likely  to  interest  his  reverence  were  chosen. 
The  ^trade  price"  of  them  was  more  than  the  demand.  The 
vicar  was  therefore  asked  for  a  receipt  ^^  in  full "  for  that  yearns 
tithes.  The  vicar  did  not  find  it  lawful  or  seemly  to  refuse  this 
mode  of  payment ;  whether  he  was  gratified  by  it  I  never  heard. 
He  sent  me  no  receipt  and  no  demand  for  the  payment  of  tithes 
any  more.  I  consoled  myself  for  the  virtual  act  of  payment  by 
the  hope  that  I  might  have  accomplished  an  act  of  salutary 
propagandism,  as,  for  all  I  knew,  the  vicar  might  present  the 
books  to  the  vestry  library. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE   COW  PER   STREET  DEBATE—FIGURES  ON  THE 
PLATFORM, 

(iS?3) 

No  truth  can  be  fully  trusted  until  it  has  been  fully  discuMed 
in  fair  and  equal  contention.  Millon  th(iught  truth  was  never 
wuFbtcd  in  a  **  free  and  open  cuo^untcr.'*  But  debate  may  be 
"free"  and  not  fair.  It  may  be  **  open,"  and  yet  one-sided  it 
the  di>putants  have  unequal  aiivaiitai^o.  For  want  of  all-round 
watch tuliiess  in  thc:>e  respects  truth  lus  ottcn  been  put  doirn 
within  my  vxpericiicc.  In  the  Cow  per  Stri.i-t  debate  the  con- 
ditions were  equal,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  my  adversary  was 
provided  with  an  income,  and  I  had  to  earn  one  other wi>e« 
durink;  the  ^ix  Weeks  ilie  di^cu*->ion  lasted. 

As  the  report  uf  what  ttxjk  place  appeared  in  a  half-crown 
Vi>lunii  ,ot  whicli  f  oi  t  y -ti  ve  thou^.i  11  d  we  re  Mild  ;  as  purchaMrrs  still 
MiivivCf  and  cuiml^  exi^t  m  public  libraries,  a  deM.iiption  of  the 
atiair  will  be  iel<  uirit  heie.  The  debate  tiN>k  place  in  lSf3, 
ulii«.!i  will  >o<>n  Iv.*  forty  y^ar^  >iiKe  :  thu^  the  >ubject  may  haw 
II  'Vil'y  it  Mi>t  iriterL>t  to  tlii^  k*-'"^'-'^*"'*- 

I'hr  i\.  V.  .I'lni  Aru',!  II  J.ITII'  .  «>t  Hirmingham,  was  the 
proiiixiir  I't  tlii^  i!i-^u-M  iri.  In  the  l\ra\',nrr^  which  I  edited, 
a  new  t  iirn  <>t  Kn-x  th<iUi*ht  !iad  bei-ii  originated,  to  which  the 
name  •>(  '*  Seeulaii^ni  "  wa^^iveii.  S*me  tuuk  this  tu  be  a  new 
name  t^r  an  old  thin^,  whereas  it  wa^  a  new  name  fur  a  new 
coiicejiil.'ii.  Many  had  >liiiwn  that  morality  resting  on  theulogy 
was  not  universally  accepted.     We  maintained  that  morality 
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resting  on  material  and  social  facts  was  a  force  among  all  people. 
We  were  the  first  who  taught  that  the  secular  was  sacred. 
This  was  the  new  conception  to  which  the  new  name  was 
given. 

This  fiirm  of  opinion  accepted  the  ethical  precepts  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  they  were  consonant  with  the  welfiire 
of  society.  The  word  secular  was  taken  as  George  Combe 
defined  it — as  implying  ''  those  issues  which  can  be  tested  by 
the  experience  of  this  life."  This  doctrine  of  conduct  is  now 
widely  accepted  by  Christian  preachers  as  being  good — so  far 
as  it  goes.  It  was  not  approved  then,  and  a  Dissenting  preacher, 
one  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  of  fine  disputative  faculty,  was  sent  out 
on  a  "  three  years'  mission  "  to  arrest  the  dissemination  of  the 
new  principles.  The  rev.  gentleman  had  manifest  courage, 
pertinacity,  and  ceaseless  fertility  in  objection,  but  the  scrupu- 
lousness which  commands  respect  was  not  so  conspicuous.  In 
earlier  years  there  was  a  Socialist  Society  in  Leicester,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  then  a  youth  in  a  hosiery  warehouse,  used  to  make 
smart  speeches  after  the  lectures — ^as  discussion  was  always 
encouraged  by  the  social  reformers,  who  held  that  truth  was 
best  elicited  by  comparison  of  ideas.  The  vivacity  of  the  youth- 
ful disputant  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  elders  of  the 
Congregational  Church  thought  they  saw  in  him  the  making 
of  a  defender  of  the  faith.  He  was  sent  to  college  by  them, 
and  the  alertness  in  controversy  he  manifested  led  to  his  being 
sent  out  on  the  aforesaid  "  mission." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ackworth,  of  Bradford,  had  challenged  me  to 
a  "  foot-to-foot  encounter,"  which  I  afterwards  engaged  in.  It 
was  determined  that  a  debate  in  London  should  have  pre- 
cedence. It  was  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Grant's  manliness  that 
he  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in  London,  where  what  he 
took  to  be  error  was  mainly  promulgated,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  meet  the  advocate  who  was  held  to  be  the  originator 
of  the  new  heresy  in  a  six  nights'  discussion  on  six  successive 
Thursday  evenings,  from  January  20  to  February  24,  1853. 

Mr.  Grant  could  have  no  misgiving  in  meeting  me.  The 
apprehension  ought  to  have  been  all  on  my  side,  for  he  had 
informed  the  public  that  he  had  "  silenced  "  Cardinal  Newman. 
Conceive  Brewin  Grant  silencing  Cardinal  Newman,  who 
crushed   Professor    Kingsley  between    two    sentences  I    The 
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Cardinal  was  then  known  as  John  Henry  Newman.  WTien 
he  delivered  his  famous  lectures  to  the  Oratorians  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  Mr.  Grant  announced  that  he  had  compelled  him  '*to 
take  down  his  flac;  and  reduce  his  lectures  from  twelve  to  nine.** 
Ic  docs  not  appear  that  Dr.  Newman  ever  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  Mr.  Grant,  but  thih  did  not  concern  him  who&e  con- 
tentment with  himself  was  immea^urabIe,  and  who  mistook  the 
Cirdiiial'^  contempt  fur  terror. 

Mr.  Giant's  di-<.u->ijn  with  me  was  held  in  the  Cowpcr 
Street  Scli'Kil  iiiom>.  Hi>Lnnimittee  wa-^  the  Klv.  Dr.  Campbell, 
editor  <jf  the  Ihiiish  ILiufwr  ;  Rev.  Robert  A^liton,  Samuel 
Morley,  S.  l*ric-ily,  and  J.  S.  Crisp.  My  committee  was  James 
Watson,  Richard  .Moore,  my  brother  Au-^tin,  and  the  Kev. 
Kbene/er  Syme.  Mr.  Sanuiel  Morley  acted  as  chairman  \^x 
Mr.  Grant,  the  Rlv.  K.  Syine  was  chairman  tor  me,  and  the 
Rev.  Howard  Hir-.ttin  was  umpire. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Hiiilwii,  the  umpire,  was  a  di^tinguiO)c^i 
Cun){re>;ationaI  priaclier,  who  l(j<iked  upon  Christianity  with 
the  eye  of  a  phil-is.)pher,  u^  well  as  that  of  a  believer.  He  was 
i:i  Congregational  divinity  what  Sir  Benjamin  Brtidie  was  ia 
medicine — di^pa^^ionate  and  rnany-sided  in  his  knowledge. 
His  ^<*\\^  James  Hiiiinn,  became  eminent  btjtii  as  an  auh*t 
and  a  lin:il:er.  HN  wi>rk  on  the  "Mystery  of  Pain''  is  seal 
in  \\w  \w\\\yl.>  of  men.  S  tme  year>  alter  the  del)ate  I  had  the 
jl  a  lire  to  meet  liim  at  dnirit  r.  at  the  Rev.  S!*jpford  A. 
i;r...jke\>,  wlien  I  w.i>»  imprLx^e^I  by  hii  Mar^Mn^  p<iwcr  I'f 
thought,  a^  others  had  b<-i.n.  A>  I  walked  with  him  to  ha 
d'lor  that  ni^lit,  he  rett.rrLd  to  hi^  }.i: her ^  admission  made  in 
one  of  his  ili<«.'iiir*-e^  upon  the  di^cu^bion — that  M^me  of  in/ 
a:;4ume!iti  were  entitid  to  con^illcra:i>•ll,  naming  one  where  I 
point'  1  cw:  tliat  titc  l*.  an ^eli^al  doctrine  r»t  moti\c«  wa«  a  pa:h- 
i'  •-  w.!  '.-  ine^^.  It  wa^  thJN  :  Kir^:,  a  v«'un^  inquirer  is  t«jld  ti 
I  I  live  ni<jr.il  duties;  then  lie  is  t"l  1  he  tanii'l  do  tha:,  uc 
anytlii!i>;  V "' ^  unU-^io  (j.hI  tir  t  di^pii.i^  him  :  then  that  »ha:- 
i  .  r  ^y  'il  w<iik^  he  pti!  iin^  will  be  y\  no  avad  uiilo^  he  al-o 
li  li  v«  s\  tlun  tha*.  hi-  i.innul  b  luve  unlcsi  Gixi  gives  him 
^ja^e  to  bJii  vi- ;  thin  tL.tt  Cj«h!  will  n^t  ^ivc  him  ihit  ^ra.e 
o(  b'.iicl  unlc-i  beask^  liiin  ;  and  then  tlial  he  caniiut  a»k  H::n 
( :i.i.ti..J! .  unices  lie  already  haa  the  grace  ot  iailh,  uhiuh  is  ;tic 
very  ::i»:'^  lie  has  lu  a:>k  lur. 
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Ifr.  Grants  duurmanwasi  as  I  havesiidiMr.  Samud  Morley, 
iriio  became  the  great  leader  of  the  Nonconformist  party.  He 
was  a  man  of  truth  and  fairness  first,  and  a  Christian  afterwards. 
He  vonld  faaveascribed  these  high  qualities  to  his  Chrisdanify, 
but  as  they  were  conspicuous  in  him,  in  a  degree  beyond  that 
of  his  co-rdigionists,  I  judged  them  to  be  inherent  Some 
years  afterwards  he  sent  me  £s  through  his  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Mr.Prioe,  to  assist  in  procuring  a  law  of  Secular  AffirmatioQ,  as 
the  Oiristian  oath  was  then  obligatory  as  a  condition  of  Iqgral 
jusdoe— whidy  Justice  was  refused  to  all  who  had  oonsden- 
tions  scruples  as  to  solenmly  professing  a  futh  they  did  not 
bdd.  In  acknowledging  the  subscription  in  the  lUasomr^ 
I  omitted  the  name  of  the  giver,  as  I  had  reason  to  know  it 
would  subject  him  to  the  necessity  of  explanation  and  miscon- 
ception. 

A  valued  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  student  in  the  CanffegAc 
tional  CoU^e  supported  by  Mr.  Morley,  acquired  other  oonvic^ 
tions,  and  accepted  an  appointment  in  a  rural  Unitarian  Church, 
which  afforded  but  a  slender  salary.  Mr.  Morley,  knowing  that 
he  had  done  this  for  conscience'  sake,  sent  him  a  cheque  for 
;^ioo,  although  it  must  have  deeply  pained  Mr.  Morley  that 
a  Congregational  College  student  should  become  a  Unitarian 
preacher.  There  were  other  instances  known  to  me  in  which 
Mr.  Morley  generously  assisted  political  and  social  movements, 
although  he  knew  that  those  engaged  in  them  differed  widely 
from  himself.  He  seemed  to  think  that  progress  by  reason  was 
compatible  with  Christianity,  although  its  incentive  was  purely 
secular. 

As  an  employer,  he  had  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  workmen, 
as  they  often  told  me  ;  and  his  manufactures,  known  for  their 
genuineness,  exalted  the  character  of  British  industry.  While 
other  philanthropists  whom  I  have  known,  having  the  honour- 
able ambition  of  usefulness,  would  reserve  their  wealth  to 
make  one  splendid  gift  that  would  bring  them  renown,  and 
let  hundreds  perish  in  their  day,  whose  lives  they  could  have 
cheered  and  extended — Mr.  Morley,  by  countless  acts  of  un- 
ostentatious kindness,  difiiised  happiness  among  the  living,  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  who  could  never  requite  him,  nor  would 
the  world  ever  know  of  the  service  he  rendered  them.  This 
form  of  kindness  always  seems  higher  to  me  than  any  form  of 
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monumental  benevolence  to  posterity,  which  commands  larger 
public  admiration.  He  who  is  the  friend  of  his  contemporaries 
may,  on  entering  another  world,  expect  to  meet  many  who 
will  accord  him  grateful  welcome,  while  he  who  has  given 
thought  only  for  those  who  may  live  after  him,  will  meet  no 
one  who  knows  him.  Those  who  have  had  no  regard  for  the 
bom  nor  the  unborn,  neither  gods  nor  men  will  have  any 
interest  in  knowing  ;  and  those  who  have  lived  only  for 
themselves  may  rightly  be  left  to  perish  by  themselves. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  CampbL'Il,  editor  of  the  Britnh  Banner^ 
became  friendly  to  me  until  his  death,  and  his  son  was  equally 
so  after  him  ;  so  that  the  discussion  has  many  pleasant  memories 
to  me.  Mr.  J.  S.  Crisp,  connected  with  Ward  and  G).,  the 
publishers,  showed  impartiality  and  judgment  in  seeing  the 
debate  through  the  press,  and  each  month  for  nine  months  I 
and  Mr.  Grant  received  £l  each  on  every  one  thousand  of 
the  debate  printed.     We  each  received  ^45  ahot^ether. 

The  Rev.  Ebcnezcr  Syme,  my  chairman,  was  at  that  time 
assistant  to  Dr.  Ji'lin  Chapman  and  sub-editor  of  the  Westminster 
Reiiew.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  S>-nie,  of 
Nottincham,  also  a  Cunj^rc^atinnal  minister,  with  whom  I  had 
debated  with  in>truction  to  myself,  and  for  whom  I  conceived 
rt.:jard. 

In  the  debate  Mr.  fiiant  professed  that  I  had  commended 
works  from  whiv.  Ii  he  ha  J  rather  not  read  pas^agc^^.  I  demanded 
that  he  should  diur.  He  would  not,  but  called  upon  me  to  do  it : 
uluTrupr)n  the  Kev.  K.  Syfnc,  my  chairman,  rose  and  promptly 
undert'»ok  to  n.i'l  every  ])asHa^e  Mr.  (iranl  wiNhid  provided  he 
would  read  an  eijual  number  of  pa>^a£;e!i  from  the  Old  Te>tament 
which  Mr.  Syme  would  .sikvi.  This  relevant  and  decisi\*e offer 
wa«' not  aciepted.  It  made  a  laslint;  impreN>ion  on  the  great 
a^<-mbly.  and  thu«  that  i-pis«Kie  endid.  It  was  an  instance  of 
Mr.  frrant\>  inciiuiitv  ti^  urt;e  tliat  1  should  read  his  illustra- 
ti-n-,  whereby  thi-  !i:ne  of  mv  spin.h  w-  uld  be  entirely  taken 
up  in  pre  entinK  hi-  i.i^e  '\u<.  id  ••:"  my     uri. 

The  ^'eneral  *'i":  \.t  w.i^ — "  WI;.ii  advaii:jces  would  accrue 
t'l  mankind  geii.  :a!ly.  and  the  w^-rking  lUvs  in  particular,  by 
the  removal  oi  Chri^iianitv  j:id  the  substitution  of  Secularism 
in  its  place?"  The  prftrnti>-u>  and  misleadmg  words  **the 
renuA'al  of  Christianitv  "  wcic  mv  advfr>ar\-'s  in\'entioQ.     Five 
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jmn  htSofsn^  I  bad  dsewfaere  insisted  thst  our  object  was  to 
contest  the  «rror|  not  the  in$A^  friiich  was  inclnded  in 
Christiantty ;  whereas  to  remove  it  all  would  be  to  remove  the 
good  as  well  as  the  eviL  Bot  at  no  time  could  we  induce 
adversaries  (not  even  one  so  amiable  as  the  Rev.  H,  Townley) 
to  discuss  our  propositions  as  we  expressed  them ;  and  we  had 
to  aooqpt  their  wording  (whidb  was  always  against  us)  or  fbr^;o 
the  advantage  of  debate.  Mr.  Morleyi  with  his  usual  frankneaSi 
admitted  that  I  had,  in  committeei  objected  to  the  interpobited 
words.  In  the  discussion  I  refused  to  accept  the  sweeping 
responsibility.  What  I  maintained  was  the  secular  principle 
that  duties  of  this  life  which  we  know  should  take  precedence 
over  those  of  another  which  we  do  not  know  ;  that  in  human 
affdrs  science  is  the  providence  of  man,  that  morality  rests 
npon  fimndations  purely  human  ;  that  escape  from  the  penalties 
of  sin  by  the  death  of  another  is  not  good  in  principle  nor  in 
example ;  and  that  where  Scriptural  precepts  appear  to  conflict, 
guidance  can  only  come  by  selection. 

In  the  debate  I  spoke  of  my  early  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  James,  with  a  respect  due  to  one  who  was  for  many 
years  the  minister  of  my  mother,  and  because  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  me,  at  a  time  when  one  less  generous 
might  have  used  disparaging  words.  Mr.  Grant,  conceding 
nothing  to  this  sentiment,  charged  me  with  inconsistency  in 
the  expression  of  it.  He  construed  courtesy  into  an  offence. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney  wrote  to  me 
to  assure  me  that  he  thought  my  expressions  of  regard  for 
my  £3rmer  pastor  creditable  to  me.  Mr.  Binney,  himself  a 
Newcastle-on-T3nie  man,  was  one  of  the  figures  of  the  platform. 
He  wrote  afterwards  a  notable  little  book  entitled  ''How  to 
Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds.''  He  was  the  first  preacher  in 
my  time  who  admitted  and  enforced  the  secular  side  of  New 
Testament  teaching.  He  had  natural  vigour  of  expression, 
boldness,  and  humour.  He  had  the  true  genius  of  the 
preacher  ;  he  was  inspired  by  his  subject  and  his  audience. 
I  once  heard  him  make  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Birmingham.  Many  wanted  him  to  publish  it,  but  he 
answered  it  was  impossible.  He  said  he  did  not  foresee  what 
he  should  say,  and  could  never  recall  what  he  had  said.  I 
think  he  was  like  Sojourner  Truth|  the  fiunous  negress  preacher 
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of  America,  who  uid  what  she  spoke  the  Lord  put  into  her 
mouth  at  the  time,  and  she  did  not  know  before  she  began 
what  it  would  be.  She  said  the  audience  went  to  hear  her, 
and  she  came  to  hear  herself,  that  she  might  know  what  the 
Lord  had  to  say  to  her. 

My  reverend  opponent  conducted  his  part  of  the  discusriofi 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction.  It  was  one  of  the  endowments 
of  Mr.  Grant  to  be  always  satisfied  with  himself.  He  had 
advantage  over  me  in  his  rapidity  of  speech.  He  boasted  that 
he  should  talk  three  times  as  fast  as  I  shnuld.  and  so  have  three 
times  more  pa^cs  in  the  report,  not  reflecting  that  his  velocity 
rendered  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  hearer  to  follow  him.  He 
W.1S  the  nimblest  opponent  I  ever  met,  but  he  ne\Tr  bit  3-our 
art^uments  ;  he  only  nibbled  at  them.  He  was  rabbit -minded, 
with  a  scavenger's  eye  for  the  refuse  of  old  theological  con- 
tn»versy.  With  him  epithets  were  arguments.  I  was  made 
aii^'wcrahle  for  whatever  could  he  found  in  any  book  T  had 
reviewed  favourably,  and  for  every  sentiment  cxpresse*!  by 
writers  and  correspondents  in  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Reas*%mer 
I  had  edited  !  '*  There  was  nothing  meaner  than  a  mask,  and 
nothing  viler  than  the  purpose  for  which  we  wore  it,"  was 
one  thin^  he  said  in  t'-rms  of  polished  force,  but  his  general 
epithet-  were  below  the  level  of  street-corner  coarsenr^^. 
Rc^inlin;:  pcr*^nal  invective  as  a  digression  in  argument,  I 
did  not  reciprocate  this  language.  Had  I  imitated  my 
adversary's  epithets,  it  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
vieiousness  of  my  principles  ;  while  his  invective  would  be 
ioiinted  as  "holy  wrath"  in  him.  Observation  of  confines 
nnd  controversy  had  taught  me  that  he  who  strikes  the 
first  blow  begins  a  ficl^ti  because  a  blow  nft  obliges  another  in 
self-defence.  It  is  the  second  person  in  a  di^pute  who  begin« 
a  quarrel.  Not  even  a  lunatic  can  keep  up  a  dispute  with 
him>elf.  He  who,  in  discus>ion,  explains  his  case  and  does  not 
rrtort,  makes  a  nuarrtl  inipossiblc.  and  his  adversary  who  seeks 
it  appears  a  disnrdeily  person.  This  in  the  end,  Mr.  Grant 
1  ame  to  appear  in  the  rye»  ff  hi*,  frirnds. 

I  had  (•  nten  !ril  that  there  uire  two  Christs  in  the  New 
Testament — Christ  the  Gentle  and  Christ  the  Austere.  Had 
Mr.  Grant  given  the  audience  the  right  of  choice,  he  would 
have  made  converts  where  he  made  none.    Unlets  the  spirit  of 
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die  poraMot  it  breathed  into  the  letter  of  the  past,  fttgnation 
petrifies  die  minds  of  meiL    As  Lord  Houghton  wrote— 


^  Sq^  nb&e  dM  wodd  nUt  on  from  dMOfe  to  ciiing0» 
And  vnliMof  dmi^hl  exprndy 
The  ktter  lUiidt  witbont  expiase  or  ia]ige» 
Sdff  as  a  dMd  inui*t  band.** 

Tet  it  ong^t  to  be  owned  that  the  theologian  is  honest  iinder 
the  fetter  of  in&nible  Scripture,  when  he  refuses  to  depart  from 
the  letter.  To  drop  the  ^  letter  "  is  to  drop  the  doctrine.  To 
^espand^  the  letter  is  to  change  it  New  ^ range **  means 
new  thought  which,  in  this  insidious  way,  is  put  finward  to 
supersede  the  old.  Thefrank  thing  is  tosay  so,  and  admit  that 
the  ^ letter"  is  obsolete — ^is  gone— is  dbproved  and  that  new 
views  which  are  truer  constitute  the  new  letter  of  progress. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  ^  dead  hand  "is  to  bury  it  To 
try  to  expand  dissolution  and  life  is  tying  the  dead  (o  the 
living. 


CHAPTER  XT,TX. 

THE  DISSENTING  CHAMPION  WHO  DESERTED  HIS 
SUPPORTERS. 

(1854-1869.) 

Some  readers  of  the  Newcastle  CkronicU  asked  for  the  sequel 
to  the  Cowpcr  Street  debate.  The  story  is  brief.  The  Qsofrfr- 
(Rationalist  leaders  who  promoted  Mr.  Grant^s  Three  Years* 
Mission  did  not  extend  the  term  of  his  sc.  vices.  Some  said  and 
more  thought  that  his  mode  of  controversy  was  not  calculated 
to  win  adherents  to  the  cause  he  represented. 

Afterwards  the  Nonconformist  body  beheld  a  transformatioa 
scene  none  could  have  expected.  Their  champion  deserted 
thcin  and  their  cau«c,  and  wrote  a  book  against  them  entitled 
♦•The  Dissenting  World,"  which  the  Aihenaum  (Oaober  l6« 
iS^9)  described  as  "  ovcrflijwing  with  spite,  vanity,  insolence, 
and  coarse  deri-ion.*'  So  I  was  not  alone  in  conMdcring  him  a 
inini-tcr  of  pi-cullar  ways.  His  book  made  it  plain  to  his  friends 
th.it  unju^^t  epithets  imply  an  unju<>t  spirit.  He  afterwards 
c»biained  admis*^ion  into  the  Church  of  Kngland.  It  was  said  of 
the  Lite  Dr.  Adler,  the  great  Kabbi,  that  when  an  importunate 
Ji-w  thrratt-Mcil  to  go  and  be  converted  if  his  wishes  were  not 
complied  with,  the  Rabbi  oiTercil  to  pay  for  a  cab  that  he  mifrht 
arrive  at  the  place  of  conversion  speedily,  before  he  changed  hn 
mind.  Mr.  Grant's  ctlli-.igues  were  quite  as  willing  to  expedite 
his  transference  to  the  Church.  I  will,  however,  do  him  the 
justice  to  sny  that  he  had  ine  merit,  rare  in  an  adversary  of 
that  day  :  he  would  at  times  quote  fully  and  fairly  what  joa 
»aid.  Rut  when  he  came  to  put  his  interpretation  upon  it,  joa 
did  not  know  it  again.  His  ptiwcrs  of  seeing  things  unesj 


and  iinimplied  would  have  entided  him  to  a  gold  medali  if  such 
honour  were  provided  for  such  attainments.  When  die  pre- 
limhiaries  of  the  Cowper  Street  debate  were  being  arranged,  he 
asked  me  to  meet  him,  mdiich  I  declined  to  do.  As  he  had 
described  me  as  one  not  to  be  trusted  on  my  word,  an  interview 
seemed  useless.  If  I  was  what  he  asserted,  he  could  not  be 
interested  in  my  company,  and,  if  he  believed  what  he  had  said, 
I  oonld  not  be  interested  in  his. 

A  year  or  so  later  I  was  invited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rutherford 
to  fareakfiut  at  his  house.  To  my  surprise  Mr,  Grant  appeared 
at  table.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Grant,  I  said, 
'*  he  had  precluded  himself  from  friendly  intercourse,  unless  he 
felt  justified  in  retracting  publicly  what  he  had  said  publidy." 
I  mdded,"Were  I  to  apply  to  you  the  epithets  you  applyto  me, 
diacnasion  would  be  a  b^r  garden  of  invective."  He  at  once 
rejoined,  ^^  I  wish  ]rou  would,"  which  showed  his  good  judgment. 
Had  ly  representing  infantine  and  unfriended  opinions  against 
full-grown  popular  orthodoxy,  descended  to  his  level,  I  should 
have  been  lost 

In  i8S4  I  joined  in  a  further  discussion  with  Mr.  Grant  for 
six  nights  m  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow.  Friends  of  mine  in  that 
dty  had  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson,  affectionately 
caUed  **  Willie  Anderson  "  by  the  people.  Vigorous  in  speech 
and  wilful  in  opinion,  he  had  taken  the  side  of  Garibaldi, 
Kossuth,  and  Mazzini  on  the  platform.  In  after  years  pleasant 
words  from  him  came  to  me  through  Mr.  Logan,  a  city 
missionary,  whom  I  first  knew  at  Bradford  ;  but  in  1854  Dr. 
Anderson  had  no  friendly  opinion  of  me,  thought  Mr.  Grant 
good  enough  to  meet  me,  and  advised  his  being  sent  for,  and 
thus  the  Glasgow  discussion  with  him  came  about. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  me  to  discuss  Reign  of  Terror 
questions  in  which  atrocity  was  attributed  to  me  in  the  terms 
of  the  propositions.  This  I  declined,  preferring,  as  fairer  and 
more  instructive,  a  form  of  question  which  implied  the  com- 
parative reasonableness  of  our  opposing  opinions.  On  one  night 
during  the  discussion  I  received  a  telegram  that  my  wife  was 
attacked  by  cholera  in  London.  Had  I  left  Glasgow  t6  visit 
her,  Mr.  Grant  wotdd  have  represented  me  as  running  away, 
and  that  he  had  silenced  me,  as  he  said  he  had  Cardinal  New- 
man, who  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him.    One  night 
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f(jr  half  an  hour  I  showed  how  my  opponent's  cause  might  be 
made  to  appear  did  I  pursue  the  same  course  toward  him  as  he 
pursued  towards  us.  His  friends  were  very  uneasy.  That 
method  which  they  applauded  when  applied  to  me  did  not  teem 
so  interesting  when  applied  to  themselves.  Mr.  Southwell  and 
other  friends  of  mine  loudly  applauded  this  half  hour's  retali- 
ation, but  I  went  no  further.  It  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  possible  to  meet  Mr.  Grant  on  his  own  ground  and  in  his 
own  way.  But  when  the  way  is  a  bad  way,  it  is  not  profitable 
to  truth  to  walk  therein.  Discussion  is  brought  into  distnut 
and  contempt  when  it  is  seen  to  be  a  struggle  to  overthrow  an 
adversary  instead  of  to  overthrow  error. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  ol  the 
epithets  Mr.  Grant  employed  in  the  London  and  Glasgow 
debates.  A  list  of  them  which  I  had  prepared  is  omitted,  as 
they  are  not  edifying,  and  they  failed  in  effect,  even  in  Scodand, 
where  theologians  used  to  keep  a  large  variety  on  hand.  Mr. 
John  Brown,  of  the  Citizen^  whom  I  did  not  then  know^ 
pointed  out  that  they  did  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  that 
strangers  to  the  disputants  in  the  City  Hall  took  me  to  be  the 
Christian  and  Mr.  Grant  to  be  the  other  person.  But  there  b 
no  profit  in  dwelling  upon  controversial  imputation  except  oo 
the  Irtdh  principle — "  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  what  is  pttt 
is  to  stop  it  before  it  happens." 


CHAPTER  L. 

ADVENTURES   WHERE   ADVENTURES  ARE  NOT 
COUNTED  POSSIBLE. 

(1854-1884.) 

Fkw  persons  think  that  there  are  adventures  in  controversy  as 
well  as  on  sea  or  land.  To  be  murderously  assailed  in  the  dark 
by  one  who  mistakes  you  for  some  one  else  passes  for  an 
adventure  by  common  consent  But,  in  controversy  by  pen  or 
speech,  a  man  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  he  means  and  be 
assassinated  in  open  day.  An  attack  upon  character  may  be 
more  serious  than  an  attack  upon  life,  but  is  accoimted  little 
noteworthy. 

It  has  been  said,  with  the  frequency  of  a  proverb,  that  the 
lives  of  literary-minded  men  are  distinguished  by  few  adventures. 
That  is  because  only  one  kind  of  adventures  is  thought  of ;  yet 
there  are  intellectual  adventures  as  strange,  as  dramatic,  and  as 
full  of  fatalities  as  those  of  the  phjrsical  kind. 

How  many  family  feuds  and  party  feuds  have  arisen  from  a 
smgie  saying,  perhaps  spoken  in  anger,  in  most  cases  never  in- 
tended to  be  understood  in  the  sense  it  was  taken.  Yet  incurable 
animosity  has  come  of  it,  and  a  vendetta  which  has  lasted  for 
3rears  through  the  lives  of  a  family  or  the  duration  of  a  party. 
The  fortunes  of  a  Cabinet,  the  reputation  of  a  minister,  the  fate 
of  a  dynasty  have  sometimes  turned  on  a  phrase  creating  inex- 
tingubhable  resentments.  Carlton  has  suggested  the  danger  of 
words  in  notable  lines  >— 

**  2cj%  fljing  kites  haul  in  their  white  winged  birds, 
Yon  can't  do  that  way  when  joa're  flying  words- 
Careful  with  fixe  is  p>od  advice  we  know  : 
Carefol  with  words  u  ten  times  doubly  so. 
•6s 
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Tlioughts  unexprrsse«I  may  sometimes  fill  Uick  dead, 
but  Uod  Himself  om'l  kill  them  when  tliqr're  Mid." 

Very  gradually  I  found  this  out. 

As  a  social  missionary,  I  was  often  called  upon  to  give  namci 
to  infants  before  the  congregation  in  our  lecture  halls.  Some* 
times  foolish  names  were  proposed  ;  sometimes  I  was  responsible 
fnr  them. 

Wanting  a  name  for  ^Titing  purposes  that  did  not  suggest 
my  own,  I  selected  **  Landor  Pracd.*'  Landor  I  took  because 
the  brief,  vigorous,  clear  style  of  Landor  were  useful  to  me  to 
bear  in  mind.  U.^ing  Landor  as  a  Christian  name  would  noC  I 
thought,  strike  any  one  as  an  affectation  of  his  qualities.  For 
a  surname  I^racd  seemed  ccmvcnient,  being  brief  and  obscure. 
I  took  it  fr(»m  a  Paddington  omnibus  which  ran  to  "  IVaed 
Street,"  a  street  I  had  never  been  in  and  tJMUght  little  known. 
After  a  while  I  found  tliere  was  a  banker  uf  that  name  in  Fleet 
Street,  an. I,  wlut  w.is  worse,  there  was  a  Winthrop  Mack  worth 
Praed  whom  m->re  penpic  knew  than  knew  Praed  Strecti  and 
some  thought  his  name  intentionally  chusen. 

Afterwar:Is  I  db^erveJ  that  Mr.  Wa-hington  Wilks,  some 
lime  editor  of  iht*  .l/orw/w^  .V/.ir,  was  disparaged,  in  respect  d 
quah'ie-'  he  really  p<js>e*^s«.d.  buause  his  sphere  of  activity  did 
nut  eiLihlc  him  id  sustain  the  p>)r!eiit<^us  pretension  off  the 
name  of  "  \V..s!nni;t()n."     But  >;  reiver  mi -adventures  befcl  me. 

In  1S52  a  pp-po-al  w.is  made  tor  a  NhiUiii:^  subscription  in  aid 
of  riuropcan  frei-i'iin.  to  be  pl.t.  ed  at  the  discretion.irv  di^pi^sal 
ot  Ku'^-iith  and  .M.i//iiii  on  beh.ilf  uf  l!un:;jry  and  Italy. 
Vi -count  GofuleriLh.  Th-jmion  Hunt,  Ovii^las  Jcrrold,  Pro- 
fe->or  Newman,  and  J.iTne>  S:.i:)*ri  I.I  were  «n  the  tummittce,  on 
which  my  nariiL-  al-i  appe.iieJ.  I  publt-I:ed  in  the  Re.iy.ntt 
the  nianif'-stit  ri  i.i:inj  t!ierel<>.  and  did  all  I  could  to  give  effect 
to  it.  Hv  .111  "t  I'u*  j»'-  'ir..ilily  of  .M:i//i'ii  it  was  evident  thai 
ni'Mny  L'>uM  1"'  htl  Then! 're  I  a  ke.l  him  to  write  me  a 
I  *ter.  11'-  •I.i  >  >.  :i:.  1  I  ^  01  LoiIcc:ed  one  thousand  shiUingv 
til' :i  a:i  *\\v.\  !h  iii  .im>1.  aii.i  vi  oil  until  nine  thousand  were  sent 
i«i  nie.  CMrrr-;viiu!e:Ke,  a«.iv:ii>\%l'.-d^iiK:.t  and  tran^miuioD  of 
t!)e  ni  >:i-  y  w.i-  done  bv  nic  at  the  cu^t  uf  a  i  per  cent,  to  the 
f'.i!id.  .My  bii'tiirr  \\\  :iri.  with  his  u>u.il  ardour,  tiMtk  a  great 
sh.irc  of  tlir  lalviur  tlii^  invlved.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
mi:!  in;.;  to  the  great  triumvir  j^450. 
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There  was  one^  howev<^  (W*.  X  Lixitcm),  M  desinn»  at  ngrs^ 
lee  the  totecription  succeed,  who  became  myenemy  because  I  did 
not  effiMt  the  coUectioii  in  his  name— which  was  not  possible. 

The  same  writer  addressed  a  letter  to  iht  Star  of  Fir§€dom 
sqring  that  ''our  friend  *Ion'  who  writes  in  the  Leader^  has 
aooeptcd  the  office  of  tonter  in  ordinary  to  the  'Walmsley 
Incapablesi'  and  serves  them  from  time  to  time  with  his  most 
carefiil  emsscnlations,  from  the  once  free-speaking  *  Ion/  to  the 
fiDoiishesty  tiredest  Chartist,  who  means  only  to  ^  take  what  he 
cui  get,'  on  *  Ion's  *  recommendation." 

I  was  the  sabject  also  of  an  epigram  from  the  same  pen  which 
represented  me  as  once  deserving  the  name  of  Iron  from  the 
nnyiddingness  of  my  arguments ;  but  now  the  r  wai  well 
dropped  out  in  ^lon''  since  I  had  become  flaccid  and  nerve- 

Among  the  many  who  have  from  time  to  time  done  me  the 
service  of  being  my  friends,  I  must  often  have  created  confiision 
and  even  distrust  in  their  regard  by  acts  the  effects  of  which  were 
unforeseen  and  which  I  went  on  committing  when  I  did  see  the 
effect  Among  every  man's  friends  there  are  some  who  are 
less  discerning  than  others,  and  judge  by  impression  or  pre- 
possession, without  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  instance, 
when  I  spoke  in  favour  of  Lord  Elcho  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
meeting,  it  seemed  to  many  that  I  was  more  influenced  by  the 
pleasure  of  so  appearing  than  by  honesty  of  opinion.  Lord 
Elcho  in  1852  had  said  things  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  which  I,  as  well  as  my  colleagues  of  the  National  Reform 
League,  dissented ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  volunteered  to 
attend  an  indignation  meeting  convened  by  us,  to  listen  to  what 
had  to  be  said  against  him,  and  reply  face  to  face.  I  thought 
this  manly  then,  and  I  think  so  still.  He  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  working  class  to  judge  his  conduct,  and  in  meeting 
them  to  defend  what  he  said  he  paid  them  a  tribute  which  con- 
tradicted his  apparent  estimate  of  them,  and  atoned  in  some 
measure  for  his  wrong  judgment  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  supported  in  the  House  a  proposal  for  an  Intelligence 
Franchise  in  favour  of  which  I  had  written  public  letters  to 
Lord  John  Russell. 

At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Beesley  declared — amid  the 
foolish  applause  of  the  meeting — ^that  he  would  not  go  across 
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Ij-.z.z  Actc,  ia  which  WTrrti  the  hall  *::<:i  lo  rcce  in  behalf  of 
i.y  Hzf-jTzn  EiiL  ii  i:  i:i  r.;:  ;-cIu:e  th*  social  improi-vment  of 
:re  workir.^  cI^ih».  I  irxs  :n  :.&-. .  «r  -f  a  Reform  BQl  vithouC 
ar.y  :rni::..r.s  because  it  vu  b«t:cr  to  have  poLtical  rcfonn  if 
ycu  could  get  ii.  wi:h.uc  sccixl  rcfonn,  than  to  postpooe 
pvLiical  refcTsi  u=::!  y:u  could  have  thc3  both  together. 
Professor  Ecaltys  d  .ctr:n*  wculd  delay  py^La^al  redress  until 
s.me  S4:hcz:e  cf  s<.<:al  redr.as  was  agreed  up^n  i which  at  thai 
ti.-r.e  wa«  net  f:r:r.u!2:ci  .  whcrcii  enrraachiicment  would 
pla.e  in  :r.e  has  is  c:  :hc  p.  :If  a  powerful  and  constxtntiooal 
iiisinixrer.:  :-r  icrwing  sxial  redress  to  :hc  fircr.t,  when  the 
pecple  clear'./  ur.dcrir.od  what  ihiy  wanted.  My  being  in 
ravcur  of  c::a:r.:r.j  wha:  wc  could  get  expjscd  me  to  the 
accu^aiiv^n  ci  b^i-.^  ur.:r:,.r.ily  t  .  en: ire  en*rar.chisement,  of 
u::ich  I  was  ci-re  :::  :av:ur  thai  Pr^fe?sor  Bee>le]i-,  who,  being 
a  Comtist,  wa*  a^ai:;«t  the  pe  pi--  having  political  power. 

My  wi!l:r.gr.e-s  to  a^.ep:  an  I::telhgcncc  Franchise  arose 
from  ««ei:ig  rr.ar  it  wculd  air:::t  at  once  the  most  advanoed 
ar:;zar»:  to  the  electorate.  %i!i-.tc  ti.cy  could  help  ihofe  bel^w 
them  to  crifranwhi^enier.t.  I:  wa^  n^t  in  my  mind  to  accept 
th::  iiii.lted  ni;..i-u:c  in  ii.u  cf  the  {general  right  of  vcting,  but 
as  an  a;  J  Ikj  i:.  If  a  rr.ilhon  could  be  added  to  the  number  of 
e!-  c'.ors,  it  waj  ir<..iv.hery  to  them  to  prevent  their  enfranchiic- 
ment  because  the  larger  number  could  nt^t  be  included.  Lord 
Pile  ho.  bei:.L;  in  favour  of  an  intclligcnct:  Franchise,  was  so  fv, 
in  my  uf  i:*:  'M.  a  friend  of  the  working-class  politicians  ;  and 
whvn  he  J  J  peal'jd  t>  I  inc  tu  say  what  I  thought  upon  his  coo- 
liuut.  It  woul^  have  tc*en  cowardice  not  to  maintain  there  the 
(>ri::c.jilc  1  had  maintained  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  I 
ijk'.l  It  was  stru:.^'e  that  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  founded  the 
\'t'!untcer  fdrtc,  >h>>u:d  give  workmen  muskc-ts  and  refuse 
ifuin  volt-s. 

In  reply  to  thore  at  the  met  ting  who  represented  me  M 
(•;  pw  <.i  tu  ma:ih  'lid  ^u::r.u:L.  I  ^aid  that  I  went  further  than 
they,  for  I  h.id  always  been  an  jdvucate  of  womanhood  suffrage, 
liut  tht:»  i!i.:  nut  help  me  with  my  assailants.  They  regarded  rac 
as  *'  throwing  in  the  apple  of  di>Lord.*'  Thus  the  civil  rights 
of  wiimen  was  then  regarded  as  an  *' apple  of  discord' 
Ka  iiLals. 

Ax   th'.-  time  of  Mr.  Fuote's  imprisonment  (1883)  far 
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hetcfodoz  prooeedingi  Dr.  Avding  wrote  to  me  to  lign  a 
petitkm  '^hiimbly  praying  mercy''  for  Mr.  Foote.  As  this 
was  contnuy  to  English  traditions  of  Freethoiq^  il  was  not  in 
my  wqr  tosign  tt,  unless  the  person  for  whom  ^  mercy ''was 
aiked  wanted  it  Then  my  signature  was  at  his  oonunand,  as 
I  never  made  my  sense  of  pride  or  duty  the  mte  of  another. 
When  I  was  imprisoned,  I  should  have  treated  him  as  my 
wofst  enemy  who  put  upon  me  the  outrage  of  asking  for 
*mer^"  in  my  name,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent. 
Soch  a  petition  implies  the  renunciation  of  doing  the  same 
thing  again.  It  was  to  assume  Mr.  Foote  to  be  a  coward  with- 
out our  knowing  it,  and  to  act  upon  the  ignominious  assump- 
tlon.  In  any  other  way,  on  ground  of  injustice,  needlessnessi 
or  ezoessiveness  of  the  sentence,  I  would  sign  any  petition,  and 
said  so.  Yet  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  went  to  a  public  meeting  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  described  me,  amid  outcries,  as  the  only 
person  who  would  not  sign  a  petition  on  Mr.  Foote's  behalL 
Mr.  Conway,  not  being  an  Englishman,  might  know  nothing 
of  the  traditions  of  Freethought  among  us,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  share  our  sense  of  freethinking  honour, 
which  might  be  mistaken,  but  stood  up  for  what  it  took  to  be 
truth — ^never  explained  itself  away,  and  never  supplicated  for 
mercy. 

Nevertheless  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  then  Home  Secretary  : — 

"  Sir, — Two  prisoners,  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Ramsey,  are  under- 
going excessive  sentences.  Permit  me  to  give  reasons  why 
they  should  be  released.  A  Freethinker  who  believes  what  he 
is  doing  to  be  right,  never  ceases  to  do  it,  equally  as  his  adver- 
saries do.  I  therefore  ask  for  justice,  not '  mercy.'  I  take  Mr. 
Foote  and  Mr.  Kamsey's  method  of  advocacy  to  be  a  principle 
with  them,  and  therefore  I  think  that  their  sentences  should  be 
terminated  as  a  matter  of  justice.  Blasphemy  is  the  sin  of  all 
sects,  but  only  punished  in  the  weakest.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  more  repulsive  than  blasphemy,  and  that  is  outrage. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  outrage  is  either  undefinable  or  un* 
punishable  under  impartial  law.  Outrage,  as  they  who  commit 
it  know  full  well,  is  when  any  one  imputes  to  others  a  conscious 
infomy  of  belief  which  they  do  not  hold,  and  intends  to  shock,  or 
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irriute,  or  affront  them,  regardless  whether  it  pftinft  them  or  doc. 
This  is  outrage,  and,  in  the  interests  of  sodeCy  and  good-feeling, 
sh^iuld  be  discouraged.  Yet  this  outrage  is  constantly  ooia- 
rnitted  by  Christian  preachers  and  writers  aj^ainst  FrcethinkerS| 
a:id  the  law  never  steps  in  to  protect  them.  Since,  therefore, 
!iie  law  does  not  deem  it  its  duty  to  defend  the  few  against  the 
r;:any,  it  is  not  needful  or  seemly  that  it  should  be  employed  to 
ficfend  the  many  against  the  few.  Outrage  may  be  committed 
in  excitement  or  unicr  provocation,  and  is  then  an  error  rather 
than  a  crime  ;  whii-j  rutra^ic,  a^  a  method  of  arpiment,  whether 
employed  by  the  few  or  the  mar.y,  is  a  polecat  policy,  which 
induced  every  scl!-rcgardinc;  per  ?  in  to  keep  clear  of  the  *  cause' 
which  adopts  it,  whether  it  be  Freethought  or  Christianity. 
Therefore,  in  a  civilized  cummuniiy.  mtellcctual  outrage  may 
be  left  to  its  own  C'j::><.que:icc>.  and  nee  !s  not  that  the  law 
should  decrca-c  ihem  by  sentences  which,  by  exciting  public 
sympathy,  obscure  the  intrinsic  hatcfulne>s  of  the  offence. 
Since  the  cr'untr\'  regards  you  a.^  a  Home  Secretary*  who  wouLi 
not  do  wrun^  under  mtiir.iJ.ition,  nor  be  deterred  from  doing 
n>;ht  by  unreii'jctini;  prejudice,  I  venture  to  submit  these  coo- 
sidcraiions  to  yuu.'* 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  Queen's  Jubilee  occurred,  I  aocep* 
ted  an  invitation  of  Majur  Dickson,  M.P.,  to  be  present  at  the 
Crystal  Palav-c  when  the  workinr;-cIass  repre<^cntatives  were  to 
M  rid  an  address  to  the  Queen.  In  my  speech,  as  reported  in 
Thf  Timn  (JuTie  27,  i*^^7),  I  s^aid  Her  Maje.'.ty's  father,  the  Duke 
f  >f  K'.nt.  u.1.1  like  his  father,  Gei>r{;e  HI.,  before  him,  a  promoter 
•  il  t()-ojiLraliv«-  M  l!  help.  The  Prince  ConM^^rt  wa<  a  subicriber 
ft  jT^q  a  yc  ir  to  a  baiiil  t'l  pl.iy  in  an  Ka<t  Knd  park  on 
.^'.iridayN  set  that  p<Mir  wi»rkpe>>;>!c  should  have  music  once  a 
week.  The  Piince  of  Wales  had,  with  not  less  kindncsf, 
I  i-.in!f-naneed  an>i  rnioura^edMicial  progress  among  the  people. 
Th'!  ()ucen,  theretore,  was  entitled  to  O'lij^ratulations  on  her 
.liibilt-e,  for  theM:  things  had  not  cume  to  pass  had  she  da^ 
a;'f»r«»vr.l  thetn. 

The  /:'l.Ao  thouf;ht  it  ^tra:IK«'  that  '*  I,  of  all  men  in  London, 
wa^  celebrating  (at  the  Crystal  Pahie)  the  virtues  of  Prinot 
Alhrxt  and  the  Que^n,  and  thereby  magnifying  the  Crown,* 
My  reply  to  the  /:'l  h^*  was  that  these  Koyal  personages  I  had 
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nmmed  had  ihovn  interest  in  tfaa  cooperative  and  social 
improvementof  the  peoploi  and  this  I  acknowledged.  I  do  not 
see  haw  we  can  expect  these  services  {ram  those  more  fortu- 
nately placed  than  ourselves,  if  we  show  no  appreciation  of 
them.  If  my  enemy  did  me  a  friendly  thing,  I  should  acknow- 
ledge it,  though  I  should  combat  him,  nevertheless,  when  I 
thon^t  his  acts  pernicious.  I  expressly  said,  in  the  remarks  I 
made  at  the  Cry^  Palace, ''  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  is 
greater  than  is  generally  known,"  and  it  was  because  great 
power  had  been  left  to  it,  and  no  serious  attempt  made  to 
diminish  it,  that  the  Crown  is  able,  if  it  chooses,  not  only  to 
retard,  but  prevent  social  progress  in  various  ways.  Because  it 
has  not  done  so,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  assisted  social  freedom, 
I  think  a  fur  ground  of  Jubilee  congratulations  had  been 
established.  Many  things  have  been  done  tending  to  increase 
the  enjo3rment  of  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  might  not  have  been  done  had  the  Queen  dis- 
approved it 

It  b  not  an  advantage  to  be  represented  as  changed  in  your 
political  convictions,  when  they  remain  the  same,  such  imputed 
change  being  ascribed  to  feebleness  of  intellect  or  abandonment  of 
principle — to  decay  of  mind  or  decay  of  honour — and  all 
because  you  are  just  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
others,  queens  or  opponents.  It  is  a  maxim  in  England  to 
"  give  the  devil  his  due.''  But  England  is  the  only  country  in 
which  he  gets  it,  as  a  rule  ;  but  the  maxim  failed  in  my  case. 

No  faculty  I  have  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  laughing  at 
the  absurdities  of  things  I  like.  Let  him  beware  who  exercises 
the  funilty.  He  will  have  adventures  raining  upon  him. 
Only  he  who  looks  all  round  the  field  of  propagandism  ever  sees 
over  which  fence  the  bull  is  coming.  But  if  he  gives  warning 
he  will  have  his  own  friends  rush  at  him.  This  has  oft  befallen 
me  in  temperance  quarters,  but  not  where  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
had  rule.  Once  I  said, ''  One  of  the  most  insipid,  unattractive, 
underivable,  meaningless  words  which  ever  stood  as  the  badge 
of  a  party  b  the  term  "  Teetotalism."  It  neither  means  total 
water  nor  total  Souchong.  It  is  weak,  alike  in  sound  and  sense. 
But,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  men  it  has  rescued  from  ruin, 
it  b  one  of  the  fairest,  brightest,  sunniest,  sweetest  words  that 
ever  gladdened  eye  or  ear;  every  syllable  is  illumined  and 
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radiant  with  social  deliverance.    But  it  is  often  belied|  dimmed, 
and  distorted  by  incapacity  and  antagonism." 

This  went  for  nothing  with  the  Allianct  AVvj,  which  long 
treated  me  as  an  enemy  of  temperance.  Because  I  suggested 
that  a  term  which  endangered  the  efficiency  of  an  advocacy  be 
changed,  it  was  interpreted  among  those  who  were  wedded  to  a 
term,  and  were  incapable  of  seeing  its  consequences,  that  I 
objected  to  the  advocacy  itself.  The  term  "  Teetotal,"  which 
never  had  any  meaning,  originated  in  the  old  Lord  Derby*! 
Cockpit  in  Lancaster.  It  became  afterwards  a  favourite  place 
of  meeting.  I  myself  lectured  in  it.  When  Joseph  Li\*es*%* 
be^an  to  adv<x:ate  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  an 
illiterate  but  honest  man,  who  was  first  to  a{;ree  to  abstain, 
explained  that  he  was  a  total  ab>taincr.  But,  ha\'ing  an 
incurable  stutter  in  his  speech,  he  said  he  was  a  "  t-t*t-tot2l 
abstain LT.**  Livescy,  who  did  not  know  what  name  to  call  hi« 
new  adherents  b}*,  at  once  exclaimed,  '*  That  is  the  name  we 
will  take — tt  c  tee-lotalers  !  "  This  was  contracted  into  ice- 
toMler.     So  the  ludicrous  but  useful  name  came  to  be  adopted. 

A  term  which  is  good  in  itself  becomes  after  a  time  like  a 
coin — battered  and  defaced  by  reckless  ill-conditioned  persons 
u^ing  it — and  '>u;^hi  to  be  sent  to  the  mint  of  worn-out  phr%««s 
a  hlw  one  bting  i.-sucd. 

My  dislike  to  src  a  c;ood  cause  made  to  look  absurd  brought 
nic  many  e:ii::nie^  when  I  advised  a  change  would  be  an 
improvement.  It  ua;>  not,  as  many  thoiii^ht,  from  egotism  or 
vanity  that  I  did  so,  but  because  it  seemed  to  me  of  more 
iinportance  that  our  friends  should  be  in  the  right  than  thai 
our  adver>aries  should.  Any  one  who  looks  no  further  than 
into  the  pampldet  literature  of  movemncts  with  which  I  was 
c-nnected  from  1 840  to  i^So,  will  tind  abundant  evidence  that 
there  are  adventures  ludicrous  and  sometimes  tragical 
nccted  witli  the  use  of  words. 


CHAPTER  LL 
THE  TROUBLE  WITH  QUEEN  ANNE. 

(1854-5.) 

^  freedom  of  the  press  dates  from  1693,  when  the 
Commons  struck  out  by  a  special  vote  the  list  of  temporary 
lets  against  the  press  which  were  intended  to  be  continued. 
But  restriction  upon  its  liberty  by  taxation  was  the  persistent 
device  of  the  governing  classes,  who  were  terrified  at  the 
apparition  of  the  wilful  little  printing-press. 

The  Free  Press  Terror  lasted  142  years.  **  Twenty  years  of 
resolute  government ''  Lord  Salisbury  thought  sufficient  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Ireland.  The  press  was 
subjected  to  "  resolute  restriction  "  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
jfet  it  burst  its  bonds  after  all.  A  free  press  was  never  a  terror 
to  the  people — it  was  their  hope.  It  was  the  governing  classes 
who  were  under  alarm.  The  '*  terror  "  began  and  ended  in  the 
reign  oi  two  women — Queen  Anne  (the  only  queen  whose 
death  is  alwa3rs  treated  as  absolute)  and  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Anne  Tax  commenced  in  17 12  ;  it  ceased  with  Victoria  in  1855. 
The  second  lady  was  better  than  the  first,  for  Victoria  repealed 
what  Anne  imposed.  The  press  is  a  spy  upon  authority  and 
sells  its  observations  to  the  public.  It  makes  known  new  ideas 
before  it  knows  who  will  be  affected  by  them,  and  often  after  it 
does  know.  Princes  and  priests  soon  saw  an  enemy  in  the 
press.  T3rpe  was  in  their  opinion  the  most  serious  form  lead 
could  take.  They  therefore  hit  on  the  compulsory  stamp  to 
restrain  the  bsue  of  papers,  which  put  money  into  the  Crown's 
purse  and  limited  news.  It  robbed  the  reader  by  making  him 
pay  exorbitantly  for  his  paper,  and  kept  the  poorer  classes 
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ignorant.  Anne  put  a  halfpenny  tax  on  a  little  sheet  and  a 
penny  on  a  larger  one.  George  II.,  whom  Landor  %^y%  "  was 
always  reckoned  vile,"  added  a  halfpenny  to  the  imposL 
George  III.,  who  was  no  better,  added  another  halfpenny.  A 
second  time  he  added  a  halfpenny,  and,  finding  the  larceny  of 
the  pros  pri)tiiablc,  he  increased  the  tax  three  halfpence, 
raiding  the  stamp  to  fourpence.  I  speak  of  monarchs  doing 
this.  By  constitutional  jugglery  it  is  contrived  that  no 
Minister  shall  be  roponsible  for  injustice.  The  monarch  is 
exonerated  under  the  pretence  that  Parliament  made  the  law. 
All  the  while  the  people  had  no  control  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  the  king  set  him'^elf  against  a  good  measure, 
it  required  the  menace  of  a  revolution  tu  pass  it.  He  who 
could  resist  good  was  answerabi;:  for  evil  whiuh  he  permitted. 
Thus  the  rich  cla^se-^— otherwise  the  con^^piring  classes— of  the 
State  shut  out,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  knowledge  of  their 
doings,  allej^ng  that  I  heir  object  was  to  prevent  the  dissecDi- 
nati'in  of  '*  heresy  and  immorality,'*  thus  proclaiming  their 
int{Ti;st  in  virtue  wliile  concealing  their  political  and  eodcsi* 
a^^tical  vices. 

Nothing  reminded  the  world  so  long  and  so  disagreeaUy  d 
the  exi*iteiice  of  '  hieen  Anne  as  the  loth  Act  of  her  malevoleot 
rii.i:n.  From  17 12  t«)  1*^55  ^he  was  the  pestilent  troubler  of  the 
jTL-vi.  (iL'or,^!-  III.  nuti:^ateti  in  one  respect,  but  intensi6ed  in 
a:i"lhir,  her  piriiici»u>  initiative.  The  Queen  Anne  Stamp 
w.i^  jiui  nut  oTilv  on  every  paper  *' containing  news  intended  to 
1>L>  ii:.i  Ic  public, '*  but  on  essays  not  political,  as  anyone  maT 
?•  ••  uh  .  KkU-.  at  Sir  Hiihard  Stet-le'i  .S/i'cAi/'/r  in  the  Library 
•  >t  th-  P*Ti*.i4i  Museum  Sir  KicliarJ's  harmless  paper  was 
k'.ll- 1  h\  the  nJ  ban  of  Qu^en  Aurie.  Tlie  torh  Gec^rge  III. 
i\:i:iv!  1  the  -t-inij)  t)  *' parnphlrt*  i-Kitaining  remarks  on  an. 
!ii.i:!cr  in  C'liurJi  or  Sr.il.-  pu:)ll^h•■d  at  intervals  n«<  excrcdii.f 
f.vrn:y-ix  il  »'»**.  a!i^l  vll  at  L>^  than  od."  (leorge  111.  fufthcr 
(':  l.tiii  .i  !h.ii  puiil:  !i.i^  of  a  iiew^pajxT  mu^t,  under  penalty 
ot  ^':o.  rntcr  i:ii'»  a  bond  «f  ^"400  or  ^^300,  lo-»ethcr  with 
viTftir-.  iti  c;ie  the  paper  containrj  a  blasphemous  or 
I:!»l --every  eilitor  Uiiig  as^Ulnr.l  to  be  a  criminally  ( 
pir^iin  and  naturally  inclined  to  bla-phemy  and 
]\vcry  person  p•lssc^^ing  a  printing  press  or  types  for  printmgp 
anl  every  type-tounder  was  oidered  to  give  notice  to  the  CMl 
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of  the  Peace,  Every  person  selling  type  was  ordered  to  give 
an  account  of  all  persons  to  whom  they  were  sold.  Every 
person  who  printed  anything  also  had  to  keep  a  copy  of 
the  matter  printed,  and  write  on  it  the  name  and  ahode  of  the 
person  who  employed  him  to  print  it.  The  printer  was  treated 
as  an  enemy  of  the  State,  and  compelled  to  become  an  informer. 

The  most  popular  part  of  the  contest  against  the  taxes  centred 
in  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp.  Until  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  there  was  little  objection  to  the  stamp  by 
Englishmen  in  general ;  they  rather  thought  it  an  inevitable 
arrangement.  The  Atlas^  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack,  which 
had  the  suggestive  intrepidity  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner ^  said 
'*  the  Englishman  was  a  stamped  animal :  he  was  tattooed  all 
over.  There  was  not  a  single  spot  of  his  body  corporate  that 
was  not  stamped  several  times.  He  could  not  move  without 
knocking  his  head  against  a  stamp,  and  before  he  could  arrive 
at  any  station  of  respectability  he  must  have  paid  more  money 
for  stamps  than  would  have  set  him  up  for  life.  The  stamp 
penetrates  everywhere  ;  it  seizes  upon  all  things,  and  fixes  its 
claws  wherever  there  is  a  tangible  substance.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  flies  to  the  intangible,  and  quarters  itself  upon  the 
air,  the  imagination  of  man,  his  avocations,  his  insanity,  his 
hopes  and  prospects,  his  pleasures  and  his  pains,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  fasten  upon  his  affections.  Even  love  is  stamped.  A 
man  cannot  fall  in  love  and  marry  a  lady  without  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  omnipotence  of  the  stamp.  An  Englishman 
is  bom  to  be  stamped  :  he  lives  in  a  state  of  stamp,  and  is 
stamped  while  he  is  dying,  and  after  he  is  dead." 

When  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill  in  1831,  the  stamp  on  English  newspapers  was 
fourpence.  The  ordinary  price  of  a  newspaper  was  sevenpence. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  Reform  Bill  created  a  great  demand 
for  newspapers  among  thousands  to  whom  sevenpence  was  a 
prohibitive  price.  This  demand  was  supplied  by  publishing 
newspapers  without  a  stamp  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Some 
persons  did  this  to  make  a  living  by  supplying  a  want.  Others 
were  actuated  by  indignation  at  the  restriction  of  political 
knowledge.  These  ran  great  risks  and  suffered  serious 
penalties.  Among  them  no  one  was  more  distinguished  than 
Henry  Hetherington,  who  published  several  unstamped  news- 
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papers  with  news  in  every  column.  But  the  paper  on  which 
he  set  his  heart  was  the  f^jor  Mans  Guardian^  price  one 
penny.  This  was  exactly  the  kind  of  paper  the  suppression  of 
which  was  intended  by  the  loth  of  Anne  and  the  6oth  of 
George  III.  The  Guardian's  method  of  obtaining  redress  of 
grievance  was  to  call  for  Universal  Suffrage.  It  adv«a:cd 
passive  resi^tance  to  oppressive  laws,  and  was  against  violence. 
But  it  conbtantly  discussed  "every  matter  in  Church  and 
State."  It  gave  no  bond  to  the  Stamp  Office  again < 
'*  blasphemy  and  seditii>n/*  and  it  paid  no  stamp  duty.  Mure 
than  five  hundred  persons  were  prosecuted  for  selling  it,  and  Mr. 
Hellierington  suffered  two  impri^onments  of  six  months  each 
for  publibhing  it.  He  was  hunted  by  the  police  U*t  years 
having  to  ctinceal  liiin^elf,  and  cuter  his  place  of  business  in 
stJLLcsbive  di-i;ui'es.  His  ^llop  p<»'id>  were  carried  ciff,  and 
bIaLk:>milhs  were  brou;;ht  in  to  de-iruy  his  pres>es  and  type. 

After  three  years'  per.-ecutiun,  on  17th  June,  I -^.'4,  the  /^^;r 
JA;/;'i  Guardian  wa:»  bruu;^ht  before  the  Court  of  Kxchequcr. 
Henry  Helheririj^toii  wa-^  al  ila-  -anie  time  sued  for  publiahir.j; 
the  J\'>ple's  C'tnst-r;  (iti! i\  a  paper  at  a  hii^her  price,  whiwh 
cont.iined  a  Ci>n^ider.ible  am<»LMit  (>f  miscellaneous  news.  Mr. 
Htlherin^ton  dt-eiuled  liini''«.lt  i:i  person  in  a  speech  inlcre*x- 
ine.  ar^^utneniative  and  ri-MjIuie.  He  said  the  "odious  6och 
(f'.or^e  III.  wa-t  (he  work  ot  iht-  nolorious  Lord  Ca^tlereagh. 
\v;i')  altl•rwa^ll^  cut  lli^  llir.at  al  North  Cray.  Kent."  Undrr 
the  Ca-llerea^h  Aet,  he  ^aid,  it  was  unlawful  to  print  the  Bible 
in  nuiiib^rs  \iith  any  conrncnt  tliereon.  The  Solicit  or -General 
Ct'MteiulLd  that  ihe  (tUttrdian  and  C'*ns<rt  atit  e  were  clearly 
iif  wn;  apLTs,  ar»  the  juiy  wciild.  011  iii^j^eclinij  them,  sec.  He 
s.iid  lillle,  as  coiiM.li":i^  t>ii  u.  i  \\ii!i  mechanical  celerity. 
I.iird  I.yn.lhur-t  -aid  It ->.  but  l'»  m«.re  purport — namely,  thi: 
••  I  lie  J\  tr  M.ins  (»i/.trdi.sft  wa>  a  muth  more  mea^r 
fi'ihhiatpin  t!ia:i  the  (''^/;\f'r.- .///■  f,  hut  the  jury  could  inspcvt 
ih  rn,  a: id  th:.y  k:.'  w  a^  miuh  al»  ul  a  new^pajHrr  a%  he  did.** 

They  did,  a:id  lli  :f  viiIaI  ua^  a..Mi!i»-t  the  C"'isrriatnr^ 
w/h  IW')  j»- !.a:':--,  /loo  t>r  riot  diliverirn;  the  a  iTi  davit,  at;  J 
/ zo  fitr  ^ellIn^  ihmi  u:iN!a:;i;ted,  uhde  thiir  verdict  upoD  the 
J^r,r  M.ini  Gu^ir.iian  wa^  iii  favour  «•!  .Mr.  Hetherington,  « So 
at  i'fKe  e\(.Iji:iitd-  "  I  atn  ^'!.iii  uf  that,  for  it  Icgaiim  the 
publuation.*'     L"id  Lyndhuiat  then  aaid— '*Mr.  HcthcringtOB 
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is  aiudoos  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  jury  do  not 
think  the  Aor  MatCs  Guardian  comes  within  the  Act"  [See 
report  of  trial  in  the  acquitted  Guardian  of  June  21st,  1834.] 
Thus  Lord  Lyndhurst  volunteered  to  explain  to  the  jury  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Hetherington's  jubilant  exclamation.  What 
could  be  the  intention  of  the  Tory  Radical  Chief  Baron  in 
practically  legalising  the  Guardian^  for  publishing  which  five 
hundred  persons  had  been  imprisoned,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. He  must  have  intended  to  terminate  the  disreputable 
prosecutions  continued  by  the  Government,  for  he  knew  that  the 
^  meagreness  "  of  the  publication  was  its  offence.  The  6oth 
George  OX  was  designed  by  Castlereagh  to  restrain  papers 
'^  published  in  great  numbers,  and  at  very  small  prices}^ 
"Meagreness"  was  an  aggravation  rather  than  an  alleviation 
of  the  crime.  Lord  Lyndhurst  knew  that  the  6oth  of  George 
ni.  left  standing  the  Act  loth  Queen  Anne,  which  Act 
declared  that  "every  printed  paper  containing  news  to  be 
dispersed  and  made  public  must  bear  a  stamp.''  He  treated 
this  act  as  though  it  was  "  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne  '*  herself. 
All  the  while  it  had  an  infamous  existence  on  the  Statute  Book. 
He,  however,  in  suggesting  to  the  jury  that  a  "meagre" 
publication  was  exempted  shows  that  a  judge  can,  when  he 
pleases,  annul  an  Act  and  virtually  create  a  new  law. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Board  must  have  been  mad,  after  ob- 
taining five  hundred  convictions  under  the  Act,  to  be  baffled  and 
condemned,  and,  as  Mr.  Collet  wrote,  the  Board  "  indignantly 
left  the  Government  and  the  Constitution  of  these  realms  as 
well  as  our  holy  religion  to  take  care  of  themselves  evermore  " 
as  far  as  "  meagre  "  papers  could  trouble  them.  They  had  still 
the  power  of  action,  for  they  had  the  loth  of  Queen  Anne  to 
go  upon,  and  afterwards  they  did  put  it  in  force  on  outside 
instigation.  Of  course  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Revenue  Board 
to  protect  those  publishers  who  did  pay  the  duty  against  the 
rivalry  of  those  who  did  not.  But  when  public  sentiment  was 
against  the  tax,  it  became  odious  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Abel  Heywood  of  Manchester,  who  was  one 
of  the  imprisoned,  recently  stated  at  a  City  meeting,  when  the 
honorary  Freedom  was  conferred  upon  him,  that  all  told  in 
town  and  country  the  number  imprisoned  was  750. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE  TWELVE  YEARS  AJITATSCX  AJAIXST  THE 

iQTH  CF  QCEES'  A\^E. 

Is  1936  the  itaxp  duty  wa^  r=iucsd  to  a  penny.  Thb  pat  an 
cr.i  to  the  cornpctitiv-a  'A  the  u-.^Mrr.red  r.iwjpApcr,  but  it  did 
r.'-.t  pu:  an  cr.i  to  ur.^tan-.rci  r-blica:;  ni.  Par^rs  not 
-rr.cazre*'  btzir*  tD  app-.ar  as  rivals  !d  the  stamped  presib 
Am-rR^  the  rr.:-:  criir.er.t  \-::Iator4  of  the  loth  of  Anoc  were 
afterward i  the  AtJwnjrum.  the  BuuS<-r,  and  the  /Vnitv 
Mj^jzzne.  Th."  n:  .t  i.r.j-.t  ^-ioL:  r-  .^:  the  00th  George  IIL 
wvT*:  sub^qjcn'Jy  the  R'-^i .^.cr  and  th-.  Suu.nal  Rt^rwur. 

O'jr  free  pr^**  has  tw.  hi?tcrir*.  The  right  of  the  free 
pub;;ca'.:  .n  of  opini-.n  c.es  ba^k  to  the  da>-s  of  Mihoo's 
*r  lend  id  adv/cacy  of  "  Unlicensed  Pr-.ntinc,"  and  Jeremy 
Taylor's  "Liberty  of  Prophc^ving."  and  comes  down  to  the 
days  of  RLhard  Carlilv,  Watson.  H(.:hennfi;ton,  and  others 
We-  are  n>.t  concerned  here  with  the  penalties  of  opinion,  but 
«i:h  the  taxes  which  impeded  its  exprevMon,  though  a  hittory 
rjf  the  twelve  year»'  a^!tati>'in  against  th<.>e  taxes  would  be  an 
iritrrestin^  political  «t  jry  of  modern  times 

Hy  the  Reform  IMl  «!  1S32,  the  f;ovcrnment  of  the  1 
was  con-i^ned  to  what  \V.  J.  Fox  called  the  '•  Wanhipfnl 
par.y  of  Ten  Puund  H  u-tfi  IJcrf,"  who  xnt  representatives  to 
i'arliamcnt  who  had  the  merit  of  thinking  it  was  time  that  the 
dvad  hand  of  Queen  Anne  should  be  taken  off  the  preaiw  On 
March  7,  i?^'),  an  av^ixiation  was  formed  **  to  obtain  the  ( 
ri'in  of  the  press  from  all  taxation  and  from  all  control  ( 
Lhai  uf  a  cuurt  of  law."     Francis  Place  was  treasurer ;  Ja 
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Witsoo,  tnb-trcasiirer.  Richird  Moorei  who  wis  afterwards 
chainnaiii  C.  D.  Colleti  secretaiyy  and  otbersi  were  members  of 
the  committee,  which  in  1850  was  increased  by  James  StansfeU, 
George  Dawson,  and  mysel£  In  1851,  Mr.  Mihier  Gibson, 
M.P.,  became  president,  and  J.  Alfred  NoveUo  sub-treasurer. 
The  committee  was  increased  by  the  names  of  Dr.  Bhick,  John 
Bright,  M.P.,  R.  Cobden,  M.P.,  Passmore  Edwards,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  John  Cassell,  Thornton  Hunt, 
Professor  T.  H.  Key,  Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
William  Scholefield,  M.P.,  and  others. 

These  persons  had  no  interest  to  serve,  and  only  resentment 
to  encounter,  in  the  part  they  took.  It  was  generous  and 
disinterested  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  law 
that  brought  them  into  the  field.  The  first  Lord  Shaftesbury 
wrote — "I  know  nothing  greater  or  nobler  than  the  under- 
taking  and  managing  some  important  accusation  by  which 
some  high  criminal  of  State,  or  some  formed  body  of  con- 
spirators against  the  public,  may  be  arraigned  and  brought  to 
punishment,  through  the  honest  zeal  and  public  affection  of  a 
private  man."  ''Public  affection" — a  happy  phrase,  well 
describes  the  sentiment  that  animated  the  committee. 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge  in  1848  consisted  of  duties  of  the 
following  kind,  producing  in  round  numbers — 

On  foreign  books    £    7,647 

On  advertisements 153,017 

On  paper 745,795 

The  penny  stamp   360,273 

At  that  time  (1848)  sixty  millions  of  newspapers  were 
transmitted  by  post.  The  cost  of  this  transmission  and  the 
manu£u:ture  of  stamps,  taken  at  ;^i  50,000,  would  leave  a  net 
revenue  from  taxes  on  knowledge  of  upwards  of  one  million. 

It  was  entirely  an  uphill  enterprize  to  undertake  the  abolition 
of  these  long  established,  fiercely  defended,  profitable  imposts 
on  ideas.  Time  and  artifice  had  disguised  them  from  the 
people  most  affected  by  them.  Canning  accused  the  people  of 
'^an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation."  He  might  more 
reasonably  have  accused  them  of  ignorant  acquiescence  in  it. 
Editors  df  newspapers,  fearing  competition,  were  mostly  against 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp.    Paper  makers  were  against  the 
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repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper,  which,  being  paid  in  advance,  kept 
small  funded  competitors  out  of  the  field.  Even  the  advertise- 
ment duty  had  its  defenders,  as  it  kept  rival  tradesmen  from 
appealing  to  the  general  public.  Yet,  within  twelve  year^  of 
incessant  and  intelligent  agitation,  all  these  taxes  were  swept 
away  by  a  committee  which  never  had  an  average  income  of 
/300  a  year. 

Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  were  the  great  supporters  of  the 
question  in  Parliament.  The  leader  of  the  repeal  there  waa 
Mr.  Milner  Gibs<-)n.  Never  had  a  leader  more  celebrated 
supporters.  Never  had  supporters  a  more  intrepid  and 
ingenious  leader.  Mr.  Gibs<in  was  a  young  Tory  squire  when 
he  became  member  for  Ipswich,  which  scat  he  Ion  through 
becoming  convinced  of  the  common  sense  of  Free  Trade.  He 
was  elected  meniber  for  Manchester,  and  his  fine  abilities 
enriched  Liberalism.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  with  a  pleasant, 
winning  cxpresMon,  and  a  singular  softness  and  perauasivtnesi 
of  speech.  There  was,  as  the  Daily  Neui  said,  ''a  sparkle  in 
his  bri>k  talk  and  light  l^  nuiiy  manner,'*  and  adversaries  were 
oblivious  of  the  rapier  in  his  argument  until  they  felt  the 
ptiint.  The  contrast  of  a  country  gentleman  of  debonnairc 
manners  being  the  cordial  colleague  of  manufacturers  and 
Purita:i  politicians,  was  a  theme  of  comment.  Mr.  Gibson  vas 
a  dexterous  debater,  master  of  the  methods  of  Parliament,  and 
rxcellcil  in  drawing  up  a  resolution  which  the  largest  number 
of  thcjse  iibjcctin;;  to  it  woiili!  be  compelled  to  vote  for. 

Next  tf>  Mr.  .Milner  Gih^nri,  the  success  of  the  movement  with 
means  so  limited,  wa^  owing  to  Mr.  Collet  Dobson  Collet,  whose 
energy,  resource  and  devlLes  were  like  Cleopatra's  charms^  of 
infinite  variety.  At  every  meeting  of  the  committee  he  had 
(uerity  schemes  of  ai  tion  t«)  lay  before  them,  from  which  Bright 
tfiiii  CofKlen  and(ribM>ii  w.<uld  select  the  mo^t  practical,  and  the 
riKi^t  minhieviius  to  the  e'lemy.'  A  good  secretary,  who  has 
cnu  rpri/e  tf»^cthcr  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  respoa- 

■  "  It  wii'ilci  )<«  unjust  nf  Kim  not  in  inrniii>n  the  irnricei  of  thcif  iccrctMy. 
\\x  i'*\\r\.  \\\s  fiirriil  Mr.  diMrn  had  Mid  to  h.m  a  fthorl  lime  bdcc.  *  1 
*i<ni!rr  whtt  f'uMrt  «k|]|  lurn  \\\\  hand  In  nrkt  ?'  He  hoped  Ik  wnald  Badeff- 
fa^r  ^-Ti.c(hi(^,  ^-r  It  wiiuld  W  a  (>i!y  il  %uch  wonderful  Uct,  pxid*OAlu«« 
fjl  a;.  1  tn''  Si>,:<*ii-  r  wrrc  n-  t  al«ij\^  m.-  !>i\ril  in  the  ftcrvicc  of  hu  ovntry." — 
/.  i«   A'l.  i;.  .1/./'.,   .^Tftik  iit   hxeUf    iiy:^    ai   metttrnf /tr   R§ft^  0J  tka 
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nfalei  itmister  of  the  movement  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  at 
once  serves  and  instructs  without  offending  the  self-respecti  or 
alienating  the  members  by  action  without  their  knowledge  and 
omsent  The  courageous  policy  of  the  committee  (founded  on 
that  of  Henry  Hetherington)  was  to  destroy  obnoxious  laws  by 
compelling  the  Government  to  enforce  them  impartially. 
Odious  enactments  are  maintained  by  permitting  powerful 
offenders  to  escape  and  applying  them  to  poorer  offenders,  who 
have  no  means  of  resistance  or  retaliation. 

'By  the  same  policy  the  Sunday  Society  might  have  repealed 
in  less  than  twelve  years  the  in&mous  act  of  Bishop  Porteousi 
against  which  they  have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  vainly 
supplicating. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Personal  Characteristics  of  Mr. 
Bright,"  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick's  meeting 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  called  to  form  a  separate  society 
for  repealing  the  paper  duty.  As  a  Tory,  Mr.  Borthwick 
was  against  the  difflision  of  political  information  amongst  the 
"  masses  " — a  civil  substitute  (about  that  time  invented)  for  the 
term  "  mob."  The  policy  of  the  Morning  JFbst  was  to  put  the 
question  of  the  paper  duty  into  other  hands,  which  would 
have  diverted  public  attention  and  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
demand  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  press.  When 
the  amendment  was  carried  which  I  proposed,  the  Borthwick 
scheme  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  terms  in  which  The  Times 
mentioned  my  speech  were  of  advantage  to  me.  The  next  day 
Francis  Place  spoke  of  it  to  me,  saying,  in  the  generous  way  he 
had  of  encouraging  young  men,  that  I  might  become  a  useful 
advocate.  This  I  remember,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
received  approval  from  him,  for,  though  he  freely  gave  counsel, 
he  seldom  gave  praise. 

As  Punchy  the  Aihenaum^  the  Builder ^  and  Dickens's  Houses 
hold  Narrative  of  Current  Events  all  contained  news  weekly, 
amd  were  not  required  to  be  stamped,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Timm,  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  was  called  to  these  cases. 
When  he  intimidated  small  country  publishers  by  threatening 
them  with  prosecution,  he  was  asked  why  he  assailed  publishers 
whom  prosecution  would  ruin,  and  left  unmolested  rich 
offenders  who  could  well  defend  themselves.  Mr.  Timm's 
answers  were  never   satisfactory.    Thereupon  further  letters 
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would  be  sent,  pointing  out  the  deficiency  of  his  answers,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  often  Mr.  Gibson,  would  ask  for  explana- 
tion in  the  House.  This  worried  the  Inland  Revenue  Board, 
and  Mr.  Timm  would  seek  repose  by  not  replying  to  letters. 
Then  questions  were  again  put  in  Parliament  asking  why  he 
was  silent  when  the  public  interest  required  information  from 
him,  which  made  Mr.  Timm*s  life  not  worth  living.  Mr.  John 
Wood,  the  chairman  of  the  Inland  Board  of  Revenue,  said  this 
paltry  stamp  tax,  which  only  brought  in  about  ^^500,000  a  year, 
gave  them  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  revenue  put 
together,  including  the  income-tax.  The  committee  exerted 
themselves  to  increase  that  trouble,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  after- 
wards said  that  ''the  committee  converted  the  department,"* 
whitli  can  only  be  done  by  compelling  the  adminibtrators  to 
apply  their  Acts  to  rich  as  well  as  to  poor. 

Charles  Dickens  published  the  Ilousehoid  Aarrathe  cf  Cmr- 
rent  Events  without  a  stamp,  unaware  that  the  loth  of  Queen 
An  lie  was  not,  like  its  mi^tress,  dead,  but  only  sleeping.  The 
committee  promoted  a  prosecution,  which  soon  suspended  that 
publication — at  a  loss  to  him,  it  was  ^aid,  of  j^4,ooo  a  year. 
Two  of  the  three  judKe>,  beioie  whom  the  case  came,  decided 
againsit  Quecii  Aiiiie,  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Baron 
Parke  dissented.  The  Attorney-General  (afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice  CoLkbuni)  agreed  with  Barun  Parke  that  the  dcosioo 
was  against  the  law  ;  but  it  helpt.d  the  agiution  greatly. 

The  liilanj  Revenue  Boar  J  had  >kepiess  nights  through  our 
demand  th.it  tliey  should  define  what  was  '"news."  Il  was  noc 
in  them  to  do  it.  They  could  give  no  unai^ailable  answer. 
Di:iraeii  came  to  their  asMAtance,  aa  the  reader  will  see  further 
on,  but  failed  to  fiive  them  relief.  When  the  Dickens  thai 
came  on,  the  cry  in  the  newspaper  offices  wa^ — **  What  the 
Dickens  u  news?" 


CHAPTER  T.TTT. 
TUB  "HOLY  WAR*  OF  THE  UNSTAMPED  PRESS. 

(I8S4.) 

Evert  reader  of  Bunj^an  knows  how  the  town  of  Manaoul  was 
taken  in  the  "  Holy  War.''  The  taking  of  Somerset  House  by 
the  forces  of  the  No-Stamp  Agitators  was,  if  less  memorable, 
not  less  ^Holy/'  for  it  was  the  war  against  political  and 
religious  ignorance. 

The  first  Parliamentary  triumph  aiarainst  tl^^s^  taxes  waa  on 
April  14,  1853,  when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  carried  a  resolution 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  advertisement  duty,iin  wnich  fte  was 
supported  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Four  days  later  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  in  his  Budget,  which  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duty  from  is.  6d.  to  6d.  )The  resolution  that  Mr.  Gibson 
carried  pledged  the  House  against  the  tax,  but  did  not  repeal 
it.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  brougnt  m  n\z  }\\\\trt  ii«  the  duty  at 
2^.,  Mr.  Gibson  moved  its  total  repeal,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
1 16  votes  in  tavour  of  the  6d.,  only  106  voting  against  it  The 
Government,  having  performed  their  duty,  went  to  the  clubs  or 
the  opera,  and  left  the  House  to  its  divisions  on  the  details  in 
committee.  It  was  moved  that  there  be  a  duty  of  6dM  when 
Mr.  E.  J.  Craufurd,  M.P.  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  who  "was 
always  at  hand  in  late  divisions,  moved  an  amendment  that  v 
in  the  Bill  the  figure  6  should  be  omitted  and  o  substituted. 
Tbe  House  divided,  when  it  proved  that  there  were  77  votes  in 
favour  of  o,  and  only  68  in  favour  of  6  :  majority  for  o — 9.  So 
the  House  determined  that  there  should  be  an  advertisement 
duty  of  no  pounds,  no  shillings,  no  pence,  no  farthings.  "  Is 
this  correct  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gibson.    "  Perfectly,"  answered  the 
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^:-ta<c'.r.  "srh:  "jris  -^tn  Mr  S'naw  Lcfivrs,  afierwirds  Lord 
P. .  T : :  1 T^.-  Mr  Craufurf,  arp'SArirc  it  hi>  dub  :he  ncit  dav, 
■Ti.'  «^'.u:ti  -Ar.h  thr  ex:l2--::i::  r.  — *  5e<  the  conquering  Zero 
-  T.:« :  "  The  r.-x:  gr,:rr.:-.;  g'r.in  Mr  GUdsCirr.e  awoke,  be 
:  .  •  :  hi-  ^w r<r. :  *  :rr e v  >:a": ly  g : " g  %!;?•: ?t*r5  were  surprised, 
«    ;  L-'.rd  J  h-.  Rj  —  .l!  wi?  i^ii  :  ■  '-yt  very  wrtth. 

Mr  Cra.i:-ri  r  ■.  i  kreii:::  .r'.-z'.-  ::-:al  :r.icr--r:icrce  ihan  any 
?-.  "..h  r:cr-.*>-r  0!  :ry  ::r:v  H:?  falhrr  w^?  Mr.  Craufurd  if 
A -:r..'.arr.-:3  .*■  :  Cri-ry  Ci-"I..  ::r=ir'.y  Tr.i-urer -General  of 
:-.■:  I.:i".  T  :'-*.-.  1:.-  r..  :r.--r  wi^  S;r.:i  ?.!irlara,  a 
^:»  :j"-.xr  *::  N^i  -  i -.:.-. -i.  ::  ra:e  Church:!!,  ar.d  cr;.a:  grand- 
•: :  : . *.:t:r  1 :'  ^  r  li  '>jr:  W.! :  .  !e.  Or.c  c •  her  diUj^htcrs  married 
.'.■-ir-.!:o  5irT'.  :h::  =•  ::  ■.:  Tr.jrr.vir  cf  Rjn:c  wi:h  Maz^ini. 

In  i\;j  ■:  ;  :  .  y  t.  aiv.r.-.T'.tr.'.s  wi*  t*.  6d.  in  Great 
T'ri'a:-^.  ar.-i  is  r  :.  :"  Ir-/. .:  i  .  :•.  wa-  r-.i-»:--i  :.^  :s.  tJ.  in  Great 
li'.- .;n  ar. :  :-.  in  I:-.'i-  :  \V::r::.  in  1^53,  the  duty  »*» 
I   -.!y  r:r-.i!':i,  i:  y:  !:.  i  /:*c.ooo. 

Til'.-  p  !:-y  of  the  ^  r.::.::rttf  cf  wh::h  I  u rite  was  to  en- 
<  ::a^'-  pub!:'h-.r?  wh".  i  .  :  pap'-irs  !:.■;:•!•:  :o  the  suxnp  duty 
t  .  f  -.".inuc  c!  ::■::  i:.  av  i  1  ::■.:•. ire  thLin.  in  ca*e  they  w^rc 
r'r*'-T-.'i  u:'.h.  !o  l  r-T.ur.icitc  i»::h  the  committee,  »h> 
u ■  .. i :  (i  .  w r  1  a :  :;*.!. y  c  u ! -^  t ■»  J l :\. :: . i  t h t m .     The  /*■  tterui  Fret 

/V  \LAifli  H'  f/.-y  .;'  J/7»j'5  r/r  ;;;  /■■  u;--  int  if  the**  papers, 
h  wa?  [■■jbli-h'.^l  by  fi..  rje  Turner,  a  spirited  r.cwsagcnt  ci 
S-  .'iCL-uj'  -i-TrLV.  wh  •  a:. ii- juried  J_hat  the  paper  was  "  urultr 
ill'  prr.tcLti''n  ■  f  the  SATTty  f-r  R^p'^l  ng"t>^f  "^^n*^  n"  *^"''-*- 
!  '^v''\^  nrV.'nc  L.i-t-  Mr.  Collet  gave  hi*  name  as  publisher, 
■  \\\.V  he  ::::^h!  h«:  a:i*\'.v'a:  Ic  f«»r  the  cor.-.qut  r.i'*. 
To  iri'.ite  S  .riKr-^.:  H  -u-e  t'>  aetion  when  it  shewed  a  pi-'Iirtc 
^  -I  ri"lt:;Ly.  :t  u.t*  iij_^i.lL.I.  at  the  lin:e  if  »'ptni!:s  Parhamcr.?, 
r..  ;;.  •  H.  ,r:iv  rew  ;  1;  v  r  ■  f  r-  ;».i't.  tn  publish  a  single  copy  of  r,i 
'IV  L-  :.:.iriii:L:  the  (Jin  in"-  Spetcli^ui'.huut  the  newspaper 
■  iM.p.^iu!  calT  lip- Ti  thi-  ffi  veriinuT-.l  to  pro-ecute  it,  Kat 
V.},-,  iv'iiT!  run  th'.  r:  k  ?  I  w.-i«>  a^kcd  to  aHirTain  that.  All 
1:1  ■.  jiii  I  u'ux\  the  \v.  't  I:kelv  i'JTiccs.  Th..  n  I  a-kcd  the  paper 
uh  »:  if.trc  p;  ::ry  I  k::*  w — the  /•JrtVr.  The  proprietor  was 
u:  iintr.  but.  '(■  :n^  a  r!::ri  • -f  fortune,  he  prudently  a'^niulled 
In-  'Iui*''i.  uli'i  a!\i  '  !  liiin  that  the  re-ourcea  of  miichicf 
I  '.(•ali.-l  III  \\\v  '  !:  u^  >!.i;np  Ad  were  ^Ui.h  that  he  shcnild 
a  k  hiT  a    /r.ooc  b-:id.     I'hey  >aid  it  ought  to  be  j^lO,C 
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There  was  no  means  of  givii^  the  bcmd  required,  and  it  fell  to 
me  to  pnblish  special  news  without  the  stamp.  If  any  paper 
had  complied  with  the  request,  we  intended  calling  upon  Mr. 
TSmm  at  once  to  prosecute  it.  It  was  therefiore  £ur  that 
proprietors  should  ask  for  some  indemnity.  I  believe  I 
inquired  whether  the  committee  could  promise  any  assistance 
in  case  of  my  becoming  involved  in  liabilities  bq^ond  my 
means.  But  I  soon  saw  no  guarantee  could  be  given,  as  the 
Government,  if  they  had  chosen,  could  condemn  me  in  fines 
which  would  have  absorbed  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  whole  fortune. 
Mr.  Collet  was  of  opinion  the  Government  would  not  go  to 
such  an  extreme,  but  said,  for  reasons  included  in  the  Lord's 
P^yer,  it  was  well  not  to  ''  lead  them  into  temptation." 

After  the  Dickens  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which 
declared  monthly  publications  not  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  I 
received  letters  from  Mr.  C.  D.  Collet,  saying  : — ^"  I  hope  to 
complete  my  arran|B[ements  for  publishing  my  monthlv  War 
Chronicle  next  Wednesday.  Will  you  publish  it  for  me? — 
paying  me  at  the  rate  of  £1  12s.  2d.  per  thousand  ;  no  credit. 
An  answer  will  oblige."  Mr.  Richard  Moore  and  Mr.  James 
Hoppey  wrote  me  letters  making  the  same  inquiry.  In  each 
case  I  assented.  The  news  in  these  Chronicles  was  mainly 
made  up  from  the  columns  of  the  Empire^  a  paper  owned  by 
Mr.  Thonus  Livesey  and  edited  by  John  Hamilton  (afterwards 
editor  of  the  Morning  Star).  Thus  Moore^s  War  Chronicle^  • 
Collefs  War  Chronicle^  and  Hoppers  War  Chronicle  appeared.  I 
All  the  Chronicle  purported  to  be  "  published  by  autfiority  *' 
of  the  Dickens  decision  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  We  had 
trouble  through  the  fears  of  newsvendors  ;  therefore  I  sent  i 
notices  to  the  "  trade "  saying  that  a  "  Legal  War  Chronicle 
would  be  published  monthly,  as  several  enterprising  persons 
had  announced  their  intention  to  start  monthly  war  papers. 
In  order  to  secure  the  public  the  advantage  of  continuous  news 
of  the  war,  Messrs.  Holyoake  and  Co.  had  made  arrangements  • 
to  supply  all  newsagents  with  one  of  these  papers  every  week. 
If  difficulty  was  experienced  by  booksellers  in  the  country  in 
obtaining  the  papers,  they  should  write  to  Messrs.  Holyoake 
and  Co.,  who  would  supply  them  from  their  office."  These 
papers  being  issued  on  successive  Saturdays  ^nJ;hg_™w!!^J  ^ 

aeries  gave  the  publif  an  unstamped  newspaper  every  week» 
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It  struck  the  Revenue  Board  as  curious  that  four  separate 
proprietors  of  monthly  papers  should  choose  me  for  their 
piibli>hcrf  and,  as  they  were  entirely  wanting  in  confidence  in 
my  simpli' ity.  ?hty  t>ok  action.  Writs  were  issued  to  alarm 
usj_  but  J  he  Attorney-General  nes^lected  or  refused  to^Ie 
information  again'^t  the  proprietor  and  publi>fier.  The  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  were  excited,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  whom 
they  had  served  with  writs,  threatenint;  to  anticipate  the  jud^;- 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  by  a 
summary  process.  This  was  an  unconNtitutional  and  unprece- 
dented procedure.  To  counteract  this  threat  I  assured  the 
vendors,  in  a  further  circular,  ''that  it  was  not  likely  prucccd- 
ir)|;s  would  be  taken  a;;:iin<t  them,  until  conviction  had  been 
obtained  against  me  ;  a:id  instructed  any  one  who  should  be 
summone.l  to  apply  to  mc  or  Mr.  Collet.**  As  writs  were 
Served  upon  us,  and  no  information  filed,  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  trouble  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Board.  I  therefore  isaued 
in  two  colours  a  laree  placard  as  follows  :— 

Ml  AM  War 

A.;ain«.l  the  Un^iampc*!  Prc^s. 

IIiii\iukc  ami  Co. 

Announce  (h.'ii,  (hiiu(;h 

Lhpiijmaiic  KcUtin::^ 

\\  I  wen  Hid  Street  ar:  \  Downing  Street  have  l*rn 

Sii^j-en-lctl. 

Yd  ihi-y  have  ^'^A  rca^^'Si  to  bclirve  that  tlie  >i.;i:.^ 

UJtici*  i>  ci>mmjn>!etl  by 

A'lmiral  Kr(i|;h, 

Who  e  f.rv.r  i,  .l'-:;:^:r  i-!  i:.:r-.Nais,  anJ  thii  tScre  it 

N'l  Kr.At   Lu.iH  KAPR 

In  iVtf  i.;!y  "f  K  :.  '.■■n.     Nii'Lin^  can  therefore  |<c%  .M 

\\\    \  .lii  -  tr-  ni  br:n^  ^uppL'd  with  the 

"Wa^!  Liu  -NMr," 

i.vc-  I  I  !hT 

('.  \v.\\\.v  .  r  *'r  «  r»-  l..l::y  of 

1  iiK  TkaI'R. 

Tl.r  'Mr^v  t ".'.•«:..>."  rricc  r!  .  i<  p.:b«i<hc\l  eveiy 

\VoJ.'irM!.»v  m  ■ftii:-.^  by 

!!.:>.  .ike  4-.  1  L'.i., 

I4-.  t;-.vl  >'rie!.  I^ii;'!.'n. 

S  ,:'  '  '     IIol)i.itfLe  Ati\  O*.,  I'nnirrt. 

While  the  ur.-tani^'i  d  paptrs,  described  in  the  preyiom 
Lhap:rr.  wcri*  being  i>-ueil,  I  was  under  daily  Uability  of  arrot. 
The  Cri'wn  had  the  p.w\r  t-)  arrest  every  pcrvin  in  my  botix^ 
iciM  all  llie  b-^'k«.  and  d^  tni^-  all  the  printing  presses,  as  they 
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had  done  to  Mr.  Hetheringtcm^  I  kqpt  a  poncho  tmder  the 
connter  with  tome  refreshment!  in^  and  was  in  attendance 
during  six  weeks,  to  serve  the  unstamped  papers^as  I  would 
never  allow  any  one  else  to  incur  the  responsibility  which  I 
had  mjrself  invoked.  My  brother  Austin  was  not  less  ready 
than  nqrsel^  but  I  asked  him  to  wait  his  turn.  The  poncho, 
I  gave  to  "Count  de"  Rudio. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Edward  Lloj^d,  the  founder  xALhyJPsNems^ 
was  publishing  a  penny  picture  paper,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  escape  of  a  lion,  which,  though  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  was  declared  to  be  news.    Whereupcm  Mr. 
Lloyd  found  it  was  less  dangerous  to  foil  in  the  way  of  the  lion 
than  into  the  jaw  of  the  Stamp  laws.    He  was  at  once  told  he 
mmtrtoporrtamp.    He  .temped,  raised  ^«ii)«  to  tiroSaioe. 
and  lost  his  circulation.    I  neS^er  stopped  nor  stamped.    It 
was  computed  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  committee  for 
r^)eaiing  these  taxes  that  1  sold  some  .^0.000  copies,  which,  1 
as  the  fine  upon  each  was  £iOs  represented  fines  of  ^600,000.  I 
T^esides  thes#>,  T  piiMUh<>H  twenty-four  numbers  of  the  Fleet 
Street  Advertiser^  which  had  not  a  large  sale,  but  every 
number  was  liable  to  the  same  fine.    The  best  subscriber  to  it 
was  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  themselves,  whose  agent  came 
regularly  every  Saturday  morning  and  purchased  the  first  half-  . 
dozen  copies,  so  that  I  was  in  for  ;^I20  of  fine  before  breakfast. 
In  nineteen  weeks  my  liability  from  official  custom  alone 
amounted  to  ^^2,280.    Finally,  I  was  summoned  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  to  answer  to  my  liability,  which  obliged  me  to 
say  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  oblige  me  by   « 
taking  the  amount  weekly,  as  I  had  not  the  money  by  me. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  the  Chancellor,  and  in  my  absence 
from  town  my  brother  Austin  was  one  of  a  deputation  to  him. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  in  his  gracious  way,  "  He  knew  my  object 
was  not  to  break  the  law,  but  to  try  the  lawT'    Fortunately  for  I 
me,  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty  took  place  shortly  flter.  ' 
.f  houga  my  solicitors,  Messrs.  Ashui^Fan?  Son,  put  in^n  j 
appearance  on  my  behalf,  the  case  was  never  proceeded  with.  / 
and  I  have  never  applied  to  have  it  opened. 

All  the  while  I  was  publishing  every  week  forbidden  news 
in  the  Reasoner.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were  neglecting  their 
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duty  by  not  indicting  me,  as  the  Rrasoner  had  always  pub- 
lished news  without  a  starnj).  Eventually  they  resolved  to  do 
iT  Their  reluctance  arose  from  not  wishing  to  give  Slate 
publicity  to  a  journal  which  was  not  so  orthodox  \^  could  be 
do ^i red.  As  I  was  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  I^ondon,  and  my 
huu^e  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  City,  it  was  necessary  tu 
take  me  before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House.  Then 
they  found  that  the  City  authorities  were  opposed  to  havin-::  a 
press  prosecution  in  the  City.  The  reputation  of  those  ihcy 
ha3  had  in  the  Jays  of  Hone  and  Carlile  was  juch  that  they 
CMveted  no  mure  of  it.  So  the  Government  left  alone  the 
A't-asoner^  the  oldest  detiant  paper  in  Lond  in  at  that  time. 

This  defiancy  of  i>>ue  of  Wiir  ChrrmicUs  was  done  not  only 
in  spite  of^intcre-.t  and  ignorance,  but  in  spite  of  newsvendors. 
Though  they  were  -tiling  two  hundred  illegal  papers,  they 
were  iii«ien-iMe  to  ihtir  own  danger.  Tliey  held  a  meeting  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall  a  tew  niijhts  before  the  Repeal,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  .Mr.  CiLid^tone  with  in>t ructions  to  dissuade  him 
trom  guini^  uti  wiih  \\\^  bill.  On  the  i^ther  hand,  we  sent  him 
w.  rJ  urginj^  liirn  to  pr.Keed  with  it.  Reinj;  a  new^ vendor  my 
M  It,  1  a:iend.  i  :he  St.  Martin's  H.ill  meeting,  and  mo\-rd  an 
aiu:  :K!nient  in  ta\.>iir  ot  their  supj^tjitin^  the  Repeal  in  thc:r 
own  interest. 

The  n'.w-veiui"r^  were  present  in  con^i-lerablc  numbers  a: 
some  sA  the  pubUc  niejtin:;>.  Their  tear  wa-*  that  the  inyn^ 
duLti  M  'i!  jieniiv  p.i^'er^  would  deitiivc  thcTU  tif  their  promts. 
Mr.  C  )l)liM  on  i>ne  •'cvaMiu  >.i:.!  Ik  thein.  "He  had  no  doubt 
\\\w\  I '.'.lid  l^e  ineel  iheni  a  few  years  hen*.-.-  lli^v  wuuld  a^kn-^w- 
111!,  ili.i!  tlieir  exTiine  susceptihihiy  li»  tiie  inter*. ^t*  of  th-.  :r 
ji  K-.-^  !j.i  1  exL<'  iri.-lv  bliiiJi  !  thtir  !i:e:ital  vi-i.»n.*'"  Thu 
lluy  li.i.'.  l.iM.;  -.11  ■    .i.!in::ted. 

■  K   y    '  !c:..  M  IV.  >|  .-cJi  a:  \.\.w\  \U\\,  hcLi.«aiy,  iSj^ 
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Thb  Midland  Railway,  by  putting  third  class  carriages  in  all 
its  trainsi  was  the  first  to  bring  the  workman  to  his  destination 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gentleman.  It  was  foreseen  that  the 
repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  would  do  more  for  the  work- 
man, for  it  would  bring  all  the  news  of  the  world  to  his  door 
before  his  employer  was  out  of  bed.  Instead  of  having  to  wait 
a  week  for  his  master's  second-hand  newspaper,  he  would  have 
one  of  his  own.    This  was  worth  working  for. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Board  was  drawn  into  an  ethical  diffi- 
culty. I  sent  a  memorial  asking  that  the  Reasoner^  of  which 
I  was  proprietor,  might  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
several  other  publications,  religious  and  literary,  which  by  the 
use  of  the  stamp  were  permitted  to  pass  through  the  post  office 
free.  The  privilege  was  worth  the  penny,  and  I  was  willing  to 
pay  that  sum  for  it.  This  cost  "  my  Lords  "  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Revenue  Office,  and  the  Postmaster,  some  tribulation. 
Messrs.  Ashurst,  Waller,  and  Morris  revised  my  memorial,  and 
conducted  a  disquieting  correspondence  with  the  Board.  Mr. 
Ashurst  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  the  adviser  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  in  the  affair  of  the  penny  postage,  and  was  master  of  the 
art  of  giving  discomfort  to  the  official  mind,  in  the  most  con- 
stitutional way. 

When  they  asked  for  a  reply  from  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wrote  to  acquaint  my  solicitors 
that  ''an  official  communication  will  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Holyoake  from  (he  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  reply  to  his 
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memorial."  At  length  Mr.  J.  P.  Godby  informed  me  that 
"the  Postmaster-General  had  been  pleased  to  authorize  the 
Reasoner  to  circulate  under  the  usual  newspaper  prii-ilegean 
provided  each  copy  is  duly  stamped  in  accordance  with  the 
regulation  of  the  office.*'  Mr.  Ashurst  replied  that  *'Mr. 
Ilolyoake,  up(ni  application  at  the  Stamp  OfRce,  was  told  that 
the  Rcas'jner  could  not  be  stamped,  unless  he  made  a  declari- 
lion  that  the  Rcasnnrr '\%  z,  newspaper,  which  it  is  not;  and 
that  Mr.  II«)Iyrakc  declined  to  make  any  such  declara::<>n,  is 
it  would  be  fal-e,  and  was  advi-^ed  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
demeanour to  do  so."  Tlic  «^j>iiiion  of  Mr.  Hogjjins,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Phiiin,  O-C,  which  Mr.  Ashurst  had  taken,  decivicd  that 
*•  it  wa^  a  mi -I  it  nil  :i-i"Mr  be>i«!es  an  act  of  immorality  to  declare 
the  thini;  wliiJi  was  not.  The  e^serKC  of  the  definition  of 
P'TJury  is  that  it  is  a  fal-e  slateriienl  made  in  some  judicial 
ppxeLtling,  but  a  f.il -e  declaration  ih.it  a  p-iper  is  a  newspaper 
which  is  not  a  niw> paper  is  a  statutable  misdemeanour." 

I  sent  to  •'my  Lords"  a  list  of  seventeen  publications  with 
the  names  and  addre-^'.s  of  the  publishers, all  of  which  obtained 
p-  :<.'tlice  j'ri\  iKvreN  by  iu<  nns  of  a  "false  declar.iiion.**  Three 
f »f  the^  were  the  Chunik Mnsv.fi.if  v  InUl'.tf^fKcer^  Th*  Clrncml 
J',urnal^  and  th-  Pi'  i'stiut  Mtt/^iin'nr,  Clearly  these  journals 
were  no  more-  ntw.sp.ipirs  th.m  the  AV  u'/fi/r,  yet  they  made  a 
dLcl.iTatiiiTi  ih:it  tlu-v  were.  Mr.  (J  iby  was  nduced  to  the 
n((t  '^-ity  ^^f  a  Ivi'itii:  me  to  nMke  a  "  f.ilse  declaration**  as  the 
only  inean^  of  obt.iiitin4  po.it -« •tlic-  privileges.  Thus  wc  warned 
thi-  dtjvirtnu'iit-.  .itid  sh'uv<d  il;at  they  connived  at  publx; 
l.il-rh'  «'(!  arid  ^.i\».-  a  premium  of  pri\il'pe  to  it. 

In  1.S55  the  n^  v.>papiT  i-tamp  wa>  abolished.  On  June  It. 
i^M.tlie  papiT  duty  f'-li-mi  d.  Thf  .iLiitation  f'-r  this  repeal 
u.i'^  fTtiitfiil  ill  devices  ami  in  c-.;ri<>UN  IrKidtnts  thoui;h  free 
tr- Ti!  the  d.inuerous  piTi.i!»i«.s  of  ilii  r.irlier  agitation.  In  the 
(,  I  -'  .'A-  of  the  SO'  !•  tv,  Mr.  Collet  h.i  1  t.»  write  (May,  1A61)  an 
.jTtiile  **On  thf  'V.w  v.huh  N  N  iv  Pa--."  It  was  prof\4 
1  .:'!■.•  .iv  !  •  .'!>!  Ill  AiJv.  \\  i  ;'i.  ;  j\  .ind  politi'iins,  that  the 
i!.;:v  v-.i-  J  r  \x  whi<  h  rame  mit  nt  n":?4»dv*s  (VKkci — and  bow 
the  C.'l:.i!i'  ill  T  •  f  the-  F'^xi-hitjuer  *. '".lu-ittd  it  was  the  only  thiqg 
left  iin'.xM!.4'r:    1. 

We  I  Aid  :!i'-  repi-al  of  the  p.i:»«r  duty  to  Mr.  GUdMooc 
I'he  opjHj-**.:  II  m  I'arlumcnt  held  the  Io»s  to  the  revenue  Cs 
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lie  £i^2$%poa.  No  other  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  taken  the  risk  of  this  loss  with  the  income  tax  at  tenpence 
in  the  pomuL  The  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  was  &r  more 
oomprehenaive  as  to  the  removal  of  incident^  restrictions  than 
the  cme  passed  under  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis's  manipula- 
tion. The  philosophical  baronet  was  £ur  excelled  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Where  a  thing  was  right  Mr.  Gladstone  went  all 
the  way  of  it. 

If  the  reader  should  look  into  the  JPsople^s  Review  edited  by 
moi  smd  into  volumes  of  the  Reasoner  from  1849  to  i%62^  he 
win  find  more  authentic  documents  and  a  fuller  record  of  facts 
concerning  this  agitation  than  elsewhere,  save  in  the  GoMette 
of  the  association  for  the  repeal  of  these  taxes,  and  in  official 
records  in  Mr.  Collet's  possession.  The  readers  of  the  Reastmer 
made  repeated  subscription  in  aid  of  the  agitation.  For  the 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  John  Francis,  the  secre- 
taryi  said  I  collected  in  town  and  countxy  ;^2oo.  I  knew 
everybody  who  would  give  anything  for  agitations  of  progress, 
and,  as  I  went  about  the  country  speaking,  I  could,  without 
expense  to  the  committee,  promote  their  objects. 

Mr.  John  Francis,  publisher  of  the  Athemeum^  whose  remark* 
able  life  has  been  published  by  his  son,  was  distinguished  in  a 
high  degree  by  public  spirit,  practical  judgment,  and  untiring 
persistence.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolition  of  the 
paper  duty  by  establishing  a  "  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press 
Association"  in  support  of  it.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  his 
Parliamentary  and  public  colleagues  continued  the  fight  until 
the  repeal  of  that  obstructive  impost  was  won.  In  1861,  a 
testimonial  of  several  hundred  pounds  was  presented  to  Mr: 
Gibson  by  a  committee  of  whom  Robert  Chambers  was 
treasurer. 

A  secretary  of  sagacity,  energy,  and  resource  is  the  maker  of 
a  movement,  and  Mr.  Collet,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  the 
^Association  for  Repealing  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge"  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  (and  for  seven  years  of  the  time  his 
services  were  honorary)  had  well  earned  a  testimonial.  After- 
wards (1862)  one  was  presented  to  him  with  grateful  unanimity. 
Among  the  promoters  were  the  names  of  W.  H.  Ashurst,  A.  S. 
Ayrton,  M.P.,  E.  H.  J.  Craufurd,  M.P.,  W.  E.  Hickson,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Langford,  M.  E.  Marsden,  S.  Morley^  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  P. 
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A.   Taylor,   M.P.,  Washington   Wilks,  and   Professor  F.  W. 
Newman.     Each  name  had  honour  in  it. 

In  1S50,  Mr.  Mihier  Gibnn  having  accepted  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  A>Tton  look  charge  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty.  To  Mr.  Acton  Smee  Ayrlon 
also  belongs  the  credit  of  carrying  (Feb.  7,  1861)  the  abolition 
of  the  Security  System.  He  had  before  carried  the  Bill  three 
times  through  the  House  of  Commons,  only  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Lord*;. 

Success  was  owing  to  others  also,  who  on  the  platform  gave 
their  great  influence  to  the  society.  A  greater  array  of  eminent 
men  took  part  in  this  work  than  in  any  other  agitation  of  that 
time.  No  cau>e,  not  even  those  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
provided  for  the  public  of  London  a  mure  interesting  platform  dt 
>T)eakers  than  the  Anti-KnnivU-dL'-  Tax  Sicitty.  Onthenighl 
of  its  thiril  piiliiic  iiuetin;;  (December  I,  185;),  D-Ju*;las  JcrtfuJ 
was  in  the  ehair  at  Kxeter  Hall.  Cobilen,  Milncr  Gibon, 
Chark>  Knight,  the  Klv.  Thi>n!a>  Spe nar,  M..\.  Che  uncle  */ 
H-.rbi.rt  Spencir),  C teniae  Henry  Lewes  (who  wa»  one  of  lh< 
i;)Lakcrs),  Samm  1  Willi.  r>piM.  and  others  were  pns-nt.  George 
Cruik>harik  w;i>  one  wlnim,  when  JerroKi  saw  him  enter  the 
I  'inniittee  r^. »ni,  exclainioi — "Now,  Cie  irgc,  remember  thi: 
uater  is  veiy  very  go  -li  anywhere  except  upon  the  brain* 
Cruik shank  ha>i  become  a  vehement  teetotaller,  which  Jerrold 
was  not. 

Bright  spuke  on  other  nc«.a':'iTi«i,  as  did  C*  SJen.  Other 
speakers  were  (^coil^c  Dawson,  with  hi?*  ea^y,  luinmnus,  tatinc 
aud.icity  ;  and  Hr.  .T<lin  Watt^.  with  hi>  n:raHured  mctalli: 
vr-ice,  clear  statciiunt,  and  tnnfulenl  ma-urv  tif  facts.  Pr. 
\Vatt>.  in  rarliir  yiai-  a  fellow  SK:ial  mis>N:<>t:arv  with  me  I9 
\\\-:  Robert  Owen  niovLnient,  was  always  the  adv.jcate  of  free 
kruiwli'.lm-. 

(^)n  <'tlKT  ocia-i.)'i-  wr  b.i.l  a«  spcaktr*  Ct.  \  Sala«  Geor|l 
Tli'irnpM^!!.  jiihn  C.i  -c  I?.  Pri»feNM>r  Key.  Charles  KnigbT, 
L.ivi.irJ  .Mi.iil,  .-.  ?  ■  .iJit  i'airy,  an  1  W.  J  F-^x.  One  nighl 
H-rac-  <  ill- liv.  ili«-  f.iiiii.iiT  of  the  Xm-  Y  rk  TVf.^va/,  vbo 
twnr  vi-ifr,!  iTif  ai  I-'hi-t  S^reti.  ili  pU\i  d  a  new<>papcr  **d 
va^t  iti:tu;:i^ion^  when  urif.ildi  J."  t<i  an  Kxeter  Hall  audicfiot 
whii  ha>i  never  ^-'  n  an;. thins;  like  it.  "That  is  what  vc  ha«« 
for  a  tiw  iint^  1:1  .ArnerKa."  tXviarned  Greeley,  "  whcfC  vt 
have  no  taxes  on  kii'i«!..  !,^e." 
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At  a  loiree  given  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  at  the  Whittington 
Chib  in  1854,  at  which  Sir  John  Shelley  presided,  Samuel 
Lucas,  of  the  Mwmmg  Siar  (who  inarried  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Bright),  and  Mr.  Q>bden  spoke.  Mr.  Gribson  proposed  **  The 
memofy  of  Frands  PlacCi  Heniy  Hetherington  and  the  agi- 
tators of  1836.'' 

It  was  Ldfi^  Hunt,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Examiner^  who 
fint  used  the  phrase,  ** Taxes  upon  knowledge" — a  phrase 
which  passed  to  every  tongue.  Lord  Lytton,  then  Mr.  Edward 
Lyttoa  Bulwer,  was  the  next  conspicuous  person  who  used  it, 
and  tome  erroneously  thought  he  originated  it  Though  that 
was  not  so,  he  acquired  patent  rights  in  it.  On  the  fiunous 
mf^  when  the  stamp  fell,  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  the  loth  of  Queen  Anne  was  put  to  death.  It  was  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1855,  and  I  was  present  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  nearly  one  o'clock  next  morning. 

Mr.  Bouverie  had  vacated  the  chair,  the  usher  raised  the 
mace,  the  Speaker  took  his  seat,  and  announced  with  a  voice 
reverberant  as  the  Long  Parliament — ^loud  enough  to  reach  into 
innumerable  sessions  to  come — that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's (Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis)  Bill  would  be  proceeded 
with. 

While  Mr.  Deedes  moved  an  amendment  (in  a  dull,  insipid, 
gaseous  speech,  of  the  carbonic  acid  kind)  to  defer  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  a  fashionably-dressed,  slenderly-built  mem- 
ber appeared  on  the  right  of  the  gangway  taking  notes.  From 
the  Speaker's  Gallery  he  seemed  a  young  man.  Before  the 
dull  Deedes  had  regained  his  seat,  the  elegantly-looking  lounger 
from  the  club  threw  down  his  hat  and  caught  the  Speaker's 
eye.  Rebuking  his  "  honourable  friend  "  (Deedes)  for  assuming 
that  the  House  had  not  had  time  to  understand  the  bill  before 
it,  he  announced  that  twenty  years  ago  he  (the  lounger)  had 
introduced  a  similar  Bill  into  Parliament.  Strangers  then 
knew  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  was  the  member  address- 
ing the  House.  It  was  said  that  Sir  Edward  purchased  his 
baronetcy  by  compromising  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Bill  of  1836. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  nobly  vindicated  his  liberal  and  literary 
fame  by  his  brilliant  speech  this  night  *'  Do  not  fancy,"  he 
exclaimed, ''  that  this  penny  tax  is  a  slight  imposition.  Do  not 
fimcy  that  a  penny  paper  is  necessarily  low  and  bad.    Once 
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there  existed  a  penny  daily  paper — it  was  called  the  Sptctatjt, 
Addison  and  Steele  were  its  contributors.  It  did  more  to  refine 
the  manners  of  the  people  than  half  the  books  in  the  British 
Museum.  Suddenly  a  penny  tax  was  put  on  that  penny  paper, 
and  so  one  fatal  morning,  the  most  pleasing  and  graceful 
instructor  that  ever  brought  philosophy  to  the  fireside,  had 
vanished  from  the  homes  of  men.  A  penny  tax  sufficed  to 
extinguish  the  Spectator  and  divorce  that  exquisite  aUtaocc 
which  genius  had  e>tablished  between  mirth  and  virtue." 

Ill  is  fine  passage  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Nothing  com* 
parable  to  it  was  said  during  the  debate.  What  might  ha%% 
been  the  conditiun  of  s^xiety  had  the  interval  of  more  than  a 
century,  between  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Charles  Knight,  beer. 
illumined  by  the  activity  of  a  free  press,  instead  of  the  wear>' 
periled  between  the  Spectittur  and  Penny  Magazine  being  one 
i.f  the  parlimenury  depression  of  literature  ! 

Mr.  Miall  u»-v  several  times  without  catching  Mr.  Speaker'* 
eye.  At  lenRth  the  Hou-r  db-erving  him,  courteously  called* 
"  Miall,  Miall.*'  The  hunourable  member  for  Rochdale,  who 
had  then  bec^un  to  wear  a  beard,  and  Kioked  all  the  sturdier  a 
Noncunformi^'t  lur  doing  so,  then  addressed  the  House  ;  and 
!ii^  s[)cLLh  was  a:>  forcible,  as  compact,  as  sharply -chiselled*  as 
anythliii;  spoken  that  ni^ht,  not  excepting  Sir.  GladstODc's 
felicitous  .^pcvch  on  the  Sardinian  loan  five  hours  before. 

Sir  (fe.»r^e  Curntwall  Lewi:>  spike  more  fluently  than  report 
^av'c  hiru  crL-iiil  for  ;  more  fluently  than  raImcr>ton,  who  was 
^iitMal,  lialliiii:,  and  inelegant.  Disraeli's  voice,  commonly 
'>ilvity,  was,  oil  thi<>  flight,  thick  and  explosive.  His  dcfinitico 
it  "  new^  "  wa^  luJicri'Us.  *'  N  K  W  S,"  he  said,  was  derircd 
tioin  the  !"ur  {I'ints  of  the  conlpa^^ — North,  Ea>t,  West,  and 
S  lUtli.  A  fact  iro:ii  one  p<iint  was  not  news  ;  a  fact  from  all 
t>ur  was.  \Vheth(.T  ntir  tact  could  come  from  all  four  points 
at  otiLL-,  he  ii:il  :.>il  iiii^iin  the  l^>u^e. 

Tho^e  \i}i'i  say  olvi  ci.tnvictiun>  arc  never  shaken,  nor  votes 
W'!!  bv  lithatt.  ^lii'uld  have  sti)>d  in  the  lobby  at  midnight 
:i;'.ijr  i\\\  ill  virion.  A  burly  countrv  squire  of  the  Church-and- 
Ki'il;  ^j'  ».i  -  -tat  an.i  Lin.ular  a*  a  jiri/t-  pijj — a  Tory  ^farmers* 
!r.-.  :.ii,"  b'irii  urh  the  iKlicf  thai  a  tice  press  would  lead  to  an 
AiiivTican  I'reMdLMcy  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  that  the  pcnaj 
btainp  wa^  the  only  barrier  in  the  wav  of  a  French  Corn 
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in  this  oountryy  and  that  Gibsooi  Cobden,  and  Brighti  were 
oounterparts  of  Danton,  Robespierrei  and  Marat  in  disguise— 
thk  oboe  kgialatofi  nudging  ji  Liberal  who  had  voted  in  the 
nujorityi  laidi  **I  gave  a  vote  on  your  side  to-night !  Lytton 
ooavinoed  me."  A  triumph  of  oratory  that  for  Sir  Edward  I 
ai5  voted  for  a  free  press  on  this  night — 161  against ;  majority 
$4.  Lord  Pahnerstouy  be  it  said,  threw  in  some  determined 
and  valnaUe  words  befin^e  the  vote. 

The  neact  week  we  placed  a  new  motto  on  our  War  Fly-sheet^ 
as  follows : — ^^  Consisting  exclusively  of  intelligence  from  the 
Seat  of  War  in  the  East^  and  pubUshed  in  aoccmlance  with  the 
recorded  and  mature  judgment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin 
Diaraelii  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  intelli- 
gence  from  only  one  point  of  the  compass  is  not  News."  Ac- 
cording to  this  dictum,  an  American,  an  African,  or  Continental 
journal  was  not  a  newspaper,  when  its  news  was  indigenous. 
The  N€»  York  Tribune  was  not  a  newspaper  when  its  infor- 
mation was  American.  The  Journal  des  Dehais  was  not  a 
newspaper  if  its  matter  was  exclusively  French.  Oh,  ingenious 
Benjamin  Disraeli  1  Of  the  two  men  of  literary  renown  in  the 
House,  Bulwer  spoke  up  for  freedom  of  knowledge — Disraeli 
voted  against  it. 

Every  member  of  Parliament  had  been  supplied  by  adver- 
saries with  a  paper  marked  **  For  immediate  perusal."  It  con- 
sisted of  various  extracts  from  the  Reasoner^  supposed  to  be 
specially  calculated  to  awaken  the  terrors  of  the  House  at  the 
prospect  of  an  unstamped  press.  A  passage  was  quoted  which 
recorded  Mr.  Cowen's  permission  to  incorporate  the  Northern 
Tribune  in  the  Reasoner.  That  was  thought  to  forbode  the 
inunediate  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  A  parody  I  had  written 
on  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant's  style  of  controversy  was  given  as 
also  a  ground  of  alarm.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  took  up 
the  circular,  and  commenting  upon  it,  said  it  had  increased  his 
disgust  at  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  He  called  it  *'  trum- 
pery— an  eclecticism  of  twaddled  bugbear."  It  happened  that 
these  ''  twaddlers  in  bugbear "  had  used  an  unrevised  list  of 
Members  of  Parliament  and  sent  copies  to  twelve  dead  mem- 
bers. The  Postmaster,  finding  the  circulars  bore  no  writer's 
name  and  no  printer's  name,  but  guided  by  the  subject,  sup- 
posed them  to  be  some  advertisement  I  had  issued,  ordered 
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ihrin  to  be  sent  to  the  **  Publisher  of  the  Reasoner  Newspaper." 
Thus  the  secret  circular  was  a  dead  opposition — sent  to  dead 
members — returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  Oflfice — proving  a  dead 
failure. 

The  English  Churchman  said  that  *'  the  Reasoner  was  at  the 
bjltom  of  this  agitation."  Every  member  of  the  House  of 
Cummons  and  House  of  Lords  was  told  it  ;  yet  in  after  ycar«, 
when  the  blessings  of  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  know  led  i^e 
were  ailrnitted  by  all  classes,  I  found  Chri>tian  organs,  uh.Lh 
declared  in  1855  that  the  Reasoner  was  the  cause,  claiming  the 
vi-  tory  themselves,  and  declaring  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Government  itself  gave  an  instance  of  thi:>  contradictori- 
iii'-s.  Their  Stamp  Bills  included  the  precise  measures  indi- 
cated in  the  memorials  I  had  sent  to  the  Treasury.  The  I^rdi 
of  the  Treasury  had  tuld  me  six  months  before  that  *'  they  hai 

110  power  to  grant  my  request  of  p<i>ting  the  Reas^tner  with  an 
ordinary  postage  stamp.  **  They  had  no  power — the  law  did 
not  au:liori>e  them  to  grant  my  request.'*  This  was  the  stereo- 
typed otTicial  answer  which  had  strangled  a  hunilred  agitationi. 
No  m-jvemcnt  ever  went  beyond  ihii  pi»inl  before.  \Vc  sen: 
the  reply  of  their  lord>hips  to  eminent  CJiunisel.  who  answered 
tin:  the  lords  had  the  pjwer.  In  another  memorijl  we  respect- 
fully  submitted  the<e  opinions  to  the  Treasury.  *'  My  Lords'* 
then  repliotl  (but  not  admitting  their  power)  saying  '*thcy  haJ 
t.tii  id  a  Hill  t'i  Le  prepared  lur  giving  ilu-m  the  power."     Yet 

111  the  ni^h!  ut  the  di  bate  Sir  (it  'f^'e  C^rruwall  Lcwi»  a**urcd 
ti.e  ll.'U'^e  of  Cii:nni«>n^  that  no  IMl  ■•!!  the  m.ittLr  uf  po>ta^e 
was  necessary,  t"r  !ii^  colleague^  /./ /  the  p^iwer  to  make  a 
'i'lea  ury  warrant  whiieby  un-ranip'J  publications  could  be 
a- 1  in  it  ted  to  p-  -t.il  pMvilei^esat  J!iy  r.i:'  determintd  up^^n.  The 
p'.wer  wiiuli  the  I't!  undLrtht-ir  i'i\:i  >e.il  ti'Id  u<  (>ec  AVjjM«/r. 
No.  4*7,  p.  315)  ili.-v  I •»«/*/ «y/ f  \«  iwi^«.".  they  t»  Id  the  Hou%c  o! 
C  'rninon-  a  few  wt-   .^  later  rhi".  .  -nlJ. 

Thu^  the  4'^-  li.r. :fn  wliuh  uruliitiH<k  to  free  the  presi  from 
all  laxarixti  did  U^-:  it.  Wiieii  it  Oin«.liii!>  1  \\-  agitation,  ad%'CT - 
li  -nutita  were  free.  The  >:aMip  up  'ii  p>>li:;\.al  knowledge  was 
.i!><>li  hcl.  News  wa^  nu  I'tiger  criminal.  The  exciseman  was 
bani-hrd  from  pi(K-r  manutacturlL-^,  and  tditurs  were  no  lunger 
a  (.rnnmal  liuo  uIiu  had  tu  give  heavy  bail  for  their  good 
behaviuui. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
DYNAMITE  ADVOCACY. 

(i8SS.) 

OuTSPOKBNNBSS  18  oot  Sensationalism,  though  it  mqr  cause 
sensation.  Outspokenness  is  the  plain,  bold,  honest,  statement 
of  principle.  It  is  reasoned  truth,  without  dishonouring 
imputation  on  any  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  Sensa- 
tionalism is  attracting  attention  by  device  or  language  which 
causes  surprise  and  excitement  —  appealing  to  ignorance, 
passion,  or  prejudice,  regardless  whether  it  pains  or  repels 
permanently,  providing  it  answers  profitably  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  readers  or  hearers. 

One  evil  of  sensational  advocacy  is  that  it  allures  for  a  time 
chiefly  a  class  of  people  who  care  only  for  the  gratification  '*  of 
giving  the  adversary  as  good  as  he  sends."  Applauding  from 
the  love  of  excitement,  caring  nothing  for  the  principle,  the 
sensationalists  can  never  be  counted  upon  ;  when  trouble  comes 
they  desert  those  whom  they  have  cheered  into  danger.  This 
is  not  the  worst  result  of  the  policy  of  outrage.  The  practical 
adherents  of  the  cause  are  compromised  by  excesses,  and  stand 
aloof  from  a  cause  discredited  by  extravagance.  A  town  is  often 
set  against  a  movement  which  seems  without  self-controlling 
principle,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  is  killed  there.  The 
class  of  citizens  of  most  influence  cease  to  countenance  sensa- 
tional exhibitions,  and,  when  the  halls  are  once  closed  against 
the  wilder  sort  of  advocates,  no  one  able  to  do  it  takes  any  part 
in  getting  them  reopened,  lest  the  same  thing  should  occur 
again.  I  have  known  many  towns  in  which  honest  and 
advanced  movements  have  been  extinguished  in  this  way  for 
years. 
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1*he  public  hall  in  Nottingham  could  at  one  time  be  had  for 
the  public  discussion  with  the  clergy.  Mr.  Charles  Southwell 
Liicountercd  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  there,  givins;  him  in  the 
way  of  vitupcratioti  **  as  good  as  he  sent."  Those  who  approved 
of  sceptics  being  assailed  did  nut  approve  of  the  repiisal,  and 
arranged  that  the  authorities  should  refuse  the  hall.  The 
debate  ended  in  tumult,  and  long  years  elapsed  before  discus- 
sions with  ministers  occurred  there  again.  Before  that  time, 
there  were  ministers  of  the  quality  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Syme,  entirely  dispassionate  and  fair,  and  discussions  with 
them  wt-re  informing  to  the  public.  A  calculating  advocate 
of  Chrislianity  could  succeed  in  closing  the  halls  in  any  tuHn 
by  inciting  foolish  adver<aiies  to  de'nate  in  his  own  way,  whea 
a  pretext  was  furni>hcd  for  those  who  distrusted  all  diMiu^ion 
to  get  discussion  pr«jliibiu-d. 

A  h.L]l  which  had  co.-^t  a  Lnr)>iderable  sum  to  erect  could  have 
its  vilue  destroyed  alinust  in  a  ni;;ht  by  one  wild  lecturer.  Some 
l^'uLthdU^ht  speakers  consider  themselves  authorised  to  be  free 
b  I  ICC  >— whereas  a  tree  UiKe  is  a  free  traitor,  taking  credit  fur 
aidjii;^  a  party  which  he  de-tri>y.N  and  all  the  while  helping  the 
party  to  which  he  prLtend-.  i.>  be  opjuieJ.  Liberty  merdv 
means  the  p^wer  of  dtiing  wliat  is  r  lit  hi — whereas  the  »cnsa- 
tiunalist  takes  it  to  be  freed- -rn  to  d>j  what  suits  his  purpose. 
I)enu[i«.iation  being  much  ea:);er  ilian  argument,  denunciation 
it  ni-^lly  cultivated. 

A  v^'"cri>u>-mii!Jed  confeclifuer  in  I'lyuKiUth,  thinking  it 
di^cu  Jitahlc  that  theie  should  be  no  place  in  the  town  where 
liberal  opinions  c>iild  be  adviKaied,  suld  his  bu'^iness  an«l 
devoted  his  .s.ivi:iL;i  to  the  ereLli<i:i  of  a  hall  which  he  thought 
mi:'ht,  by  iLLtiiii^,  yieM  sulliiii:i:  fur  his  moderate  needs — hv 
bi;:::^  a:i  ;i'.>  '..liner  <i:i  prin.i;ile,  and  dxnlin  :u:>hed  by  herok 
selt-d'  nial.  1  v%ained  him  that  unless  he  u^ed  judgment  u  Co 
tlie  sp^aker^,  hi  wuul.i  find  the  commercial  value  uf  the  pro- 
]ii  rty  ile^troyi.d.  Not  under -tandiiig  that  >eculjU'  thought 
required  as  much  re<tulaliiin  and  eontril  as  reliktious  advucac>*, 
he  made  no  con.ii'.i'>:i^  and  the  re^u!t  was  that  the  place 
a<. quired  the  ctil'^ur  ot  extreme  heresy  in  a  few  months,  and 
was  entirely  unlettable  f^r  L*ene:al  pur{Mi^c^,  as  the  towiufolk 
woiili  not  go  there.     The  result  was  rum  to  him. 

Sensatiunaliam,  besides  the  disadvantage  it  has  brought  upoa 
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«  ctiae,  has  often  proved  perilous  through  the  dissdvantage  it 
has  bnmght  tqpon  the  individual  Some  will  go  to  extremes  in 
enoooiaguig  extremes.  Excitement  and  seal  will  lead  to  sacri- 
fices beyond  the  means  of  /those  who  make  them.  This  led 
me  to  discourage  gifts  which,  when  the  day  of  reaction  came, 
would  cause  regret.  A  young  German  gentleman.  Max  Kyll- 
man,  sent  for  me  one  morning  to  an  hotel  in  R^[ent  Street, 
and  ofiered  me  two  bank  notes  far  promoting  the  lawof  aflinna- 
tion.  Not  knowing  his  resources  or  connectionS|  I  gave  him 
one  back,  saying  that  ^  at  a  future  time,  if  more  money  was 
needed  I  would  let  him  know."  Mr.  Le  Blond,  in  1855,  for 
several  weeks  gave  me  £10  every  Sunday  morning  at  South 
Place  Chapel,  as  loans  for  the  Fleet  Street  House.  After  the 
fifth  morning  I  refused  to  take  more.  At  an  early  period  in 
secular  advocacy,  I  proposed  that  gift  or  sacrifice,  for  public 
principles,  should  be  based  on  tithes,  not  to  exceed  one^tenth 
of  the  giver's  means — as  he  who  gave  more  was  likely  one  day 
to  discourage  others  who  observed  or  suffered  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  enthusiasm. 

Persecution  sometimes  incites  sensationalism,  which  is  then 
held  as  justifying  persecution  to  put  it  down.  If  those  assailed 
contented  themselves  with  simply  maintaining  what  was 
unfairly  prohibited,  just  as  though  the  prohibition  was  not, 
persecution  wotdd  be  equally  defeated,  right  would  be  equally 
vindicated,  and  persecution  afforded  no  pretext  for  recommend- 
ing itself.  The  harm  of  ostentatious  defiance  by  a  minority  is 
that  power  is  irritated  and  becomes  more  vindictive  and  intimi- 
dating. Those  who  show  the  greatest  daring  are  themselves 
commonly  ruined.  If  their  courage  sustains  them,  and  they  do 
not  repine  themselves,  their  families  spread  warnings  and  dismay 
by  telling  the  story  of  the  disadvantages  brought  upon  them. 
Then  many  who  could  afford  to  resist  are  alarmed,  and  do 
nothing.  The  hero  of  extreme  defiance  often  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  himself,  and,  after  keeping  no  terms  with  the  Church, 
ends  in  taking  a  pew  in  it  and  being  as  ostentatious  in  support- 
ing as  he  was  in  defying  it,  without  the  justification  of  believing 
it. 

The  clergy  do  not  know  their  own  business  when  they  keep 
what  they  call  '*  blasphemy  laws  "  on  the  statute  books,  since 
they  repress  extremes  by  which  they  can  always  profit. 
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I  am  neither  for  time-serving  nor  for  cowardice.  I  am  for 
courage  and  good  «ense — I  am  for  a  man  doing  all  he  can, 
and  not  attempting  more  than  he  can  carry  through.  He  who 
errs  in  extremes  by  miscalculation  is  to  be  respected — he  who 
errs  from  not  calculating  at  all  is  disentitled  to  respect.  I  coa- 
fme  myself  to  the  detail  of  effects  which  I  mys>elf  have  seen. 

Many  years  after  my  visit  to  Cheltenham,  before  described,  I 
had  a  third  time  an  opportunity  of  speaking  there.  Covetous 
of  publicity  in  the  papers  for  what  I  had  to  say,  I  drew  up  a 
placard  which  might  excite  curiosity  without  recalling  the 
memory  of  the  resentful  past.  I,  however,  failed  entirely  to  get 
the  car  of  the  press — by  no  act  of  my  own.  Two  friends  I  much 
valued,  who  happened  to  be  visitors  there,  were  desirous  of 
retaliating  upon  the  town  for  its  former  treatment  of  me. 
Yielding  to  them,  I  accL-ptcd  the  placard  which  they  drew  up. 
It  contained  disturbini^  lines.  I  was  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  consequences.  The  public  were  instantly  excited.  Some 
of  the  residents,  in  favour  of  my  views,  applauded  the  project 
of  retaliation,  and  many  others  who  cared  more  for  excitement 
than  convictiun  made  themselves  prominent  in  approval  of  the 
proposed  attaek.  In  that  town  my  own  pride  incited  mc  to 
defiance,  and,  with  command  of  tlie  press,  I  should  have  had 
satistaition  and  ^uccess.  When  the  hour  of  action  came,  most 
of  the  rcMdents  who  should  have  stcxnl  by  me  left  me  to  the 
consequences.  The  owner  of  the  hall  en;^aged  was  intimidated 
by  the  authorities^,  and  the  dcMra  were  locked.  A  large  room 
in  an  inn  wa>  prin.urcl  with  ditliculty  at  the  ]a>t  hour.  Not  a 
single  re-iJcnt  W'.uld  ^ive  his  name  to  indict  the  owner  of  the 
h.Lll  for  breach  of  cnitraet  a*ter  duly  letting  it.  Costs  I  had 
incurre.l  K-ytind  my  nu^m^  I  was  left  to  defray.  Nut  a  single 
jiiurnal  ventured  torep^rt  the  provrolimj-i.  .My  original  object, 
which  was  to  reunite  the  tiiendsi^t  Frecthou^ht  in  the  place, 
was  entirely  deteatid.  and  never  miicc  has  any  party  of  protest 
cr  expM.  iti-iii  exi  t.d  in  the  town.  Retaliation  is  very  pleasant, 
bjt  it  i^  n  t  (itten  propagandi-ni.  This  maxim  is  true  in 
politi«.al,  in  mjral.  and  in  reliirioUj  .i-.jitutiun. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
SAWDUST  CONTROVERSIAUSTS. 

(1855) 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Reasoner^  a.  gentleman  called  upon  me, 
saying  he  wished  to  contribute  an  argument  upon  the  existence 
of  Deity.  He  was  a  tall,  low-speaking  man,  expensively  dressed, 
and  he  sometimes  came  in  a  carriage  with  two  horses — leaving 
them  in  a  street  near  to  my  house.  He  gave  the  name  of 
Aliquis,  and  desired  to  be  known  only  by  that  name.  It  was 
ten  years  later  before  I  knew  his  name  to  be  Mr.  George 
Gwynne.  As  he  did  not  wish  his  name  to  transpire,  I  made  no 
attempt  to  know  it.  He  frequently  sent  cheques  for  ^^5,  and 
occasionally  more,  to  the  Reasoner  Fund.  His  ambition  was 
to  reply  to  a  much  paraded  "  Demonstration  of  the  Existence 
of  Deity  "  by  one  who,  I  believe,  was  a  countryman  of  his — 
William  Gillespie,  of  Bathgate,  Scotland.  No  writer  who 
assailed  us  was  so  dry,  abstract,  unimaginative  as  Mr.  Gillespie  ; 
and  Aliquis,  in  reasoning  against  him,  acquired  like  qualities. 
Though  both  disputants  had  great  powers  of  sequence,  it  was, 
as  respects  popular  interest,  the  most  sawdust  controversy  we 
ever  had  in  that  journal.  Aliquis  would  never  publish  anything 
until  he  had  discussed  every  line  of  his  paper  with  me.  When 
I  thought  the  argument  should  be  differently  expressed,  or 
changed  in  character,  he  would  spend  days  in  recasting  it.  He 
usually  came  to  me  at  night  when  I  was  well  weary  of  the  day's 
work,  and  made  me  read  and  analyse  for  hours  every  line  of  his 
argument.  In  this  way  I  earned  far  more  than  the  subscrip- 
tions he  made  to  the  Reasoner,  It  was  impossible  not  to 
acquire  the  belief  that  the  existence  of  Deity  became  much  less 
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apparent  during  the  wearisome  years  these  two  clever  gentle- 
men spent  in  endeavouring;  to  make  it  plain.  They  gave  me 
the  impression  that  thcisrical  disputants  had  little  material  to 
go  upon.  Aliquis's  was,  like  Gillespie's,  dry-bone  argument — 
a  well -articulated  frame  of  logic  without  a  bit  of  flesh  upon 
it. 

True,  writers  without  a  gleam  of  imagination  or  a  single 
striking  sentence  on  thtir  pen  will  expect  you  to  publish  their 
articles,  which  wcmld  kill  a  hundred  readers  a  week  and  fill  with 
dismay  a  thousand  other-.  True,  a  propo«*ition  of  Euclid  his 
no  single  senlcnce  which  has  any  gleam  of  genius  in  it,  but  the 
whole  prc»pisition  may  be  as  delightful  as  a  poem  to  him  who 
eventually  understand-  it.  15ut  such  articles  are  for  stuwients 
and  must  be  sparely  i!i;ri)durcd  in  a  paper  for  general  reading. 
No  popular  paper  can  be  l< inducted  by  charity.  An  editor 
mu-t  have  money  to  pay  for  articles  of  Mich  quality  and  variety 
as  he  may  suggest  or  select.  It  is  insu (Tic lent  means  that  gene- 
rally render  pr-jiagandi-t  j'.»urnals  uninteresting  sdvc  to  the 
cnrivcitid. 

I  mijjlil  here  nrnark  that  muney  t-ent  me  f^r  public  purp^'*c«. 
received  only  i»ii  that  ;:r'.Tiiii.  and  puMicly  acknowledged  a? 
such,  and  spLiii  witli  il.t  kii-.w-lcdce  of  the  ^^tib^cribers,  I  was 
somelimt  -  calltl  iipLii  to  upay.  ^  Hie,  a  tarriur  in  the  li-Ic  of 
Arran,  wht»e  proMiK^s  to  ixtrirne^  in  advmacy  I  at  timo 
rotrainwi,  and  who  h.nl  ."Mil  jTioUx  ihi.  Fleet  Street  House. 
many  vtars  after  thr<.a'i  liid  an  acti-  n  ti>  iCLi-ver  the  amount, 
with  (.•iMipv-iind  intert^l  u;^  t"  lii'i  . 

William  Hi>!iyman  Ctilit-pu.  nf  Turbanc  Hill,  Rathgate,  had 
al-o  an  ofTice  in  Miivilli*  Street,  Ivlinburgh.  Mr.  Arthur 
Tri'Vt  Iva:i  ha  I  chamKr^  in  the  Mnv  building,  with  only  a 
parti'i  11  w.ill  lutut-  \\  ihriii.  Niitln-r  knew  n««r  suspected  the 
i.!t.:iii*v  of  tin:  I  till  r  Yit  f'»r  many  years  they  were  in  eptv 
Cnnr.iic  «l'wi>tair«' ••ne  day  fr-^m  hischambers 
'•jfT'T'l  \  III  I'M  H.ili  a  ^:ent1- nun  i-ining  up 
aji<  i  vi  '  and  i  Xk  lian^'  d  t  ar  !•> 
^.\\'\  Nil.  ( iiili-spir.  lo<>'iving  at  the  card  he  had 
I'll  Mr   Arthur  Trcvelyan  .'     I  am  Mr.  WilliAm 

'  exi  l.iinT  'i  Mt  Tn  \  r! .  .in.  '•  wc  havx  been  writing 
a^'lin^:  each  (^tlicr  tor   nine  years,  with  only  a  partition  wall 
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between  tis  without  knowing  it.  We  might  have  discussed  our 
differences  with  less  trouble  had  we  been  aware  how  near  we 
were  to  each  other." 

Gillespie  always  dating  from  Bathgate,  and  Trevelyan  from 
Pencaitlandy  their  neighbourhoodship  in  Edinburgh  did  not 
transpire  between  them. 

Mr.  Gillespie  was  the  most  uninteresting  and  self-sufficient 
of  all  the  adversaries  we  encountered.  The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant 
had  a  diverting  offensiveness  ;  but  Mr.  Gillespie  had  his  bound- 
less egotism  without  being  diverting  at  all.  When  he  had 
come  to  an  end  of  a  series  of  his  dreary  letters,  he  wrote — "  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  our  debate  is  finished.  No  one  can  be 
in  any  doubt  as  to  how  the  discussion  terminated.  My  adver- 
sary— to  say  nothing  of  his  coadjutors — was  flagrantly  beaten." 
Yet  all  the  while  Mr.  Gillespie  was  the  most  abstract,  dull,  and 
dry  of  all  disputants.  He  had  a  leaden  style,  and  no  particle 
of  imagination  glimmered  Anywhere  about  it.  The  sawdust 
style  is  not  uncommon  in  literature,  but  these  controversialists 
excelled  in  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Tre- 
velyan, and  uncle  of  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan.  Mr.  Arthur 
had  the  strong  decision  of  opinion  which  characterised  the 
Trevelyan  family.  He  acted  on  Archbishop  Whately*s  prin- 
ciple— he  not  only  "  believed  the  opinions  he  maintained,  but 
maintained  them  because  he  believed  them."  Whenever  any 
emergency  arose  in  the  advocacy  of  views  in  which  he  was 
interested,  his  support  could  always  be  counted  upon.  If  any 
one  applied  to  me  for  aid  which  I  was  willing  but  unable  to 
render,  and  I  communicated  the  case  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  he  was 
sure  to  aid. 

When  I  wrote  the  pamphlet,  "The  Social  Means  of  Pro- 
moting Temperance,"  apart  from  a  Maine  Law,  it  was  inscribed 
to  "Arthur  Trevelyan,  J.P.,  of  Pencaitland,  the  constant  helper 
by  his  means,  his  influence  and  his  example,  of  Social  Progress 
and  Unsectarian  Temperance." 

Arthur  Trevelyan  had  more  life  in  his  writing  than  either 
of  the  others.  His  interests  were  wider.  He  cared  for  men 
and  little  for  a  priori  abstractions.  He  had  distinctive  thoughts 
and  passages  in  his  communications  which  were  worth  noting. 
Still,  he  had  a  catapult  style,  and  threw  his  arguments  at  the 
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reader.    They  were  unconnected  ;  you  could  not  tell  w 
they  sprung  ;  but  they  hit,  and  often  hurt,  the  enemy. 

Arthur  Trevelyan,  like  all  his  family,  had  the  courage 
convictions.  He  sacrificed  a  valuable  estate  in  his  you 
love— preferring  to  marry  one  whom  he  liked,  to  a  fbi 
Like  his  brother,  Sir  Walter,  he  was  an  imperious  abst 
He  did  not  believe  in  temperance — but  in  prohibition, 
day,  as  I  walked  with  him  through  his  estate  in  Midlo 
where  he  had  suppressed  all  the  inns,  he  directed  my  atti 
to  a  girl  with  her  mother's  shawl  banging  down  ove 
dress.  '*  That  girl,'*  he  said,  "  has  a  bottle  of  whiskq 
pended  to  her  neck.  She  is  the  walking  public-house  o 
village." 

I  answered  that  "  It  was  a  sad  sight,  and  a  bad  metl 
enforcing  abstention  by  demoralizing  girls.  It  would  be 
to  do  as  Lady  Noel  Byron  did  on  her  estates — keep  the  ii 
her  own  hands,  employing  persons  to  manage  them  at  a  i 
they  having  no  interest  in  selling  drink,  and  whose  instn 
should  be  to  serve  but  a  limited  quantity  to  each  applican 

Difference  of  opinion  brought  no  estrangement.  A 
Trevelyan  had  as  much  tolerance  in  opinion  as  he  had  \ 
a  rare  thing  in  one  who  has  great  zeaL 


CHAPTER  LVU 

STRANGE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  MAN  WHO  WAS 

AFTERWARDS  BEHEADED. 

(X8SS-) 

SmsALtimesIhad  received  letters  urging  me  to  visit  a  friend 
in  the  West  of  England,  whose  daughter  had  read  many  publica- 
tions of  mine,  and  much  desired  to  converse  with  me  upon  some 
of  the  subjects  which  had  interested  her.    This  led  her  fiuher 
to  invite  me  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  home.    It  appeared  the 
young  lady  had  been  in  ill-health  for  some  time,  and  when 
sbe  heard  that  I  was  in  the  courtyard,  and  about  to  enter  the 
l^ouse,  she  expired  Afterwards  I  was  his  guest  on  two  or  three 
occasions.    He  wished  a  remaining  daughter  to  be  educated 
^bro^    Her  father  made  many  remittances  to  the  master,  but 
b^d  very  little  of  the  pupil,  and  for  a  time  nothing.   One  day 
^  received  a  letter  requesting  an  immediate  remittance  of 
iQoney  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  burial,  with  thoughtful 
durances  that,  since  he  could  do  no  good,  he  need  not  give 
bimself  the  pain  of  coming.    This  suspicious  solicitude  deter- 
mined him.    Being  a  man  of  promptitude,  instead  of  sending 
the  money  he  went  himself,  and  found  his  daughter  alive.    He 
did  not  arrive  too  soon,  for  it  was  feared  it  was  intended  th^t 
she  should  die.    She  was  confined  in  a  room  with  so  little  to 
eat  that  other  residents  in  the  house,  whose  sympathy  was 
called  to  her  condition,  sometimes  threw  her  food  over  the  fan- 
light of  her  chamber.  Her  father  brought  her  back  to  his  bouse 
straightway. 

Afterwards  he  took  a  foreigner  into  the  h<        for  the       pi 
of  having  hb  daughter  privately  educated  in  lai 

31 
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His  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  Continental  nations  at  that 
time  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  e\-crybody  is  not  good  e^TO 
in  a  kingdom  of  patriots,  and  he  was  attain  unfortunate  ia  ha 
choice.  The  teacher  he  selected  had  a  French  wife.  My 
friend's  daus^htcr  being  motherless,  the  French  lady,  who  had 
assumint;  ways,  and  was  a  Lady  Macbeth  in  determination, 
soon  inti  rfcrcd  in  the  control  of  the  house.  The  foreign 
teachers  became  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  and.  very  little  pro- 
press  bcin^j  made,  they  wcie  ultimately  desired  to  leave,  wh'-n 
they  rcfu-td  lo  go. 

The  intruders  had  good  discernment,  and  found  out  that  the 
gentleman  w-  iilJ  be  subject  to  unpleasant  remarks  fr'-m  h:i 
neighbours  if  it  transpired  thai  his  sympathy  for  foreign  nation- 
alities, of  wlii^jh  they  di-a;ipr  -■.tJ,  had  b'.en  ill-placed.  Tlie 
astute  tcaLher^  coiuluded  tha:  he  would  be  likely  to  sach^e 
money  rather  than  that  the  un«ia!isfactory  relation«i  with  them 
should  become  known.  My  friend  was  anxious  on  this  account 
\o  M-eure  a  peaceable  dcp.irtureof  his  vexatious  guests ;  but  there 
wa-  a  li:iiit  to  which  thi.<«  apprchenMon  might  be  pushed,  of 
wiijvh  :hr.y  were  not  aware.  The  f  reign  lady  had  made  her- 
self a  terror.  Daily  and  increasing  alarm  being  created  in  the 
h(»u>c,  the  daughter  one  morning  ran  into  the  garden  to  her 
father  for  protcctitm.  He  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  a 
Sail!  in  stature,  anrl  commonly  went  aK-ut  with  a  long  staff, 
wliith  l'M.\.-.!  like  a  y«'ung  tree  fr- -m  its  height  and  girth.  He 
^tr^■de  into  the  li<iu^c,  determiT'.td  to  put  an  end  to  the  impi- 
<ience  u{  a  f<ued  <»ceupancy  ut"  his  home  by  strangers.  On  ha 
appearance  :hu>  armed,  the  foreigner,  who  was  pawing  up  and 
li  wn  the  p.irii'ur,  at  loue  saw  that  mi  chief  was  meant,  arj 
'!:i  w  a  stiletto.  T'p.  n  s'liir*  thii  the  ho^i  threw  awav  the 
Mtf  an  i  jTi  p.: 1 1  !  I-t  a  t:^lu  in  the  Engli'ih  nunncr.  Whether 
tile  u::!.ir:iil:.ir  riKuie  ui  a'.ta.k  i!i  nuiyeil  h:s  advcr^iry  or  the 
fury  d:  ;•!  iv  >i  by  trie  whi-  M:i;;le  bl-w  might  have  br^kca 
ill-  h- .:■.-  «  ».(  til-   I  e,  tl:e  f.:*  i.;:ji  r  c.ipitulated  in  ha*'c. 

A  cjS  \\\  i.ill'i,  and  tiie  h  -^t  went  \i\  it  to  the  ratlwav. 
T*ii- act  j'.i-  .1  Ira  c  ■•:r'«;i'.  at!- Tition  ti)  hi*  guests  but  st 
\%a^  le.t]];,  a  pi'.iif  prciuti  -n  t«»  see  that  they  left  the  distrvt. 
F'  rtv  ^■»ve^ei^n'  was  given  thein  f<*r  tlieir  jrmruey. 

This  f  ,re:gner  was  I'ieri,  who  wa*  after uards  beheaded  wiili 
Or:>:ni,  at  I.a   \\  ^.\  'te.     It  ua^  Iv.iieved  tha!  he  actoi  uihicr 
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the  inspinitkm  and  terror  of  the  formidable  lady  he  had  with 
him.  CoDSpiraqr  might  be  a  relief  from  such  dominion.  Any- 
how a  man  who  was  capable  of  entering  into  a  dangerous  plot 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  sacrificing  his  life,  with  a  view  to  save 
his  coontiyi  could  not  be  wholly  base  ;  and  if  he  had  been,  such 
perilous  devotion  as  he  displayed  for  the  advantage  of  two 
nations  was  some  atonement. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 
UNSUSPECTED  SPIES. 

(i8SS) 

Spies  are  of  two  classes — those  in  the  pay  of  despotism,  and 
those  who  watch  and  report  upon  the  proce^ings  of  the  enemies 
of  the  people.  The  vocation  of  the  spy  is  at  best  a  repulsive 
pursuit.  Deceit,  false  pretences,  and  treachery  constitute  the 
capital  of  the  business,  and  its  success  is  the  success  of  a  traitor. 
In  war  it  has  its  only  justification.  Where  murder  is  the  object 
of  both  sides,  treachery  does  not  count ;  it  may  abridge,  or  pre- 
vent, worse  disasters.  But  in  peace  it  is  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come,  and  introduces  baseness  into  policy.  In  avowed  war 
the  spy  of  a  forlorn  hope  of  a  patriotic  cause  is  a  pathetic  figure. 
He  lives  under  a  double  suspicion,  and  his  lite  is  in  peril  at  the 
hands  of  foe  and  friend.  He  is  killed  if  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  he  often  shares  the  same  fate  from  his  friends, 
who  suspect  him  from  observing  his  intercourse  with  the  foe. 
Bound  by  his  mission  of  secrecy  and  peril,  he  is  unable  to 
explain  himself  to  any  who  may  be  ignorant  by  whose  instruc- 
tion he  acts.  And  when  he  succeeds  in  what  he  has  under- 
taken, he  may  find  that  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  defence 
and  honour  may  have  themselves  perished  in  the  same  conflict 
before  his  dangerous  imdertaking  is  over. 
VOL.  IL  a 
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The  spies  of  which  I  write  are  the  venal  and  baser  sort. 
Some  of  them  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  discovering  plots, 
but  devise  them  and  seduce  men  to  engage  in  them,  in  order  to 
betray  them. 

One  of  the«e  was  Edwards,  the  spy  of  Fleet  Street,  who  was 
employed  to  prevcDt  the  publication  of  Thomas  Paine's  works, 
by  finding  out  the  persons  engaged  in  their  secret  issue,  or, 
failing  that,  to  implicate  Richard  Carlile  in  some  plot  by  which 
i)c  might  be  j^ot  rid  of.  Edwards,  under  which  name  this  spv 
went,  was  a  c lever  man,  who  tCH)k  a  room  oppo^te  Carlile'^ 
hliop,  profe^-ing  to  be  a  sculptor,  an  art  for  which  he  had  talent. 
Avowing  great  sympathy  with  Carlile*s  intrepid  efforts  for  free- 
ing the  ]>rc>.s.  and  nut  L>s  admiration  for  the  author  of '*Thc 
Rights  of  Man,"  lie  made  a  statue  of  Paine  in  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  and  presented  it  to  Carlile,  who  made  it  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  his  shop.  The  statue  is  now  an  ornament  in  one 
of  the  ancient  halls  of  Northumberland.  Edwards  did  not 
succeed  with  Carlile,  who  had  such  plentiful  experience  with 
(lovernment  prosecutions  as  to  have  vigilant  suspicion  of  all 
overtures  from  strangers. 

There  were  several  sjiie-*  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  in 
the  Chartist  a*:  it  at  ion  ot  l^^q.  They  attended  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Ch.irti^t  Unii»n,  whose  leaders  were  against  physical 
force  and  soui^ht  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  by  moral  means. 
These  spies  sent  to  congenial  papers  rcpvirts  of  venomous 
speeches  which  were  never  made,  leading  the  public  to  regaid 
the  >peakers  a^i  wild  .ind  dangerous  insurgents,  llie  Atormtmg 
ChrnntLie  was  mie  of  the  papers  open  to  these  reporters^  One 
nii'rning  a  lead<.r  ap{>eared  sayiiit; — **  If  the  ruffianly  language 
lield  at  the  Snow  II ill  meeting  on  PViday  night — language  lO 
loul,  Si  li.i^ilii'us  [whi*.h  was  never  uttered],  that  we  reluc- 
tantly ■>uliiLd  "Ur  Ci'lunin^  with  expre-iMon!*  which  reflect  »candal 
up<'ii  an  a-  iTnbly  of  Englishmen,  and  are  calculated  to  bring 
the  piivil'g"  (i!  liee  iii-^uiM<.in  itself  into  ixlium  and  disgiacc  — 
it  Mich  '  o;ji.n  and  advi  ^d  speaking  '  is  to  pass  with  impunity, 
then  truly  the  law  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Government 
d'.  -trves  idl  the  Contempt  with  which  it  is  as!ailcd.** 

The  J /-.r //////.'-  Chvnticle  described  two  nuelings  hekJ  at 
FarririL^d'jn  Hall,  Snow  Hill,  as  **CliartiNt  and  lri?h  Con* 
foder.r-  ^atheiiiigs."     Thcy  had  been  neither.     They 
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called  by  the  Co-operative  League,  a  body  bent  more  on  social 
refiorm  than  politiad  agitation.  The  meeting,  on  Friday  night, 
stated  to  have  been  held  at  the  '*  King's  Arms  "  Tavern,  Snow 
Hilly  was  held  in  Farringdon  Hall,  a  building  quite  distinct 
from  the  tavern.  It  was  stated  that  several  of  the  Foot  Guards 
were  there.  Only  one  was  present,  and  he  in  imdress  uniform. 
Mr.  Ewen  was  announced  as  chairman.  The  chairman  was 
Mr.  Toull.  Mr.  Walter,  reported  to  have  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, was  Mr.  Cooper ;  and  an  indecent  expression  attributed  to 
Mr.  Shorter  was  never  uttered  by  him.  It  was  stated,  also, 
that  the  Co-operative  League  was  under  the  auspices  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  William  Howitt,  who  were  never  seen  or 
heard  of  in  connection  with  the  body.  These  facts  were  made 
known  at  the  time,  but  with  little  effect. 

About  that  period  there  was  a  small  black  man  bearing  the 
absurd  name  of  Cuffy — a  name,  however  derived  or  acquired, 
he  foolishly  retained,  though  continually  ridiculed  by  adver- 
saries because  of  the  appellation.  He  was  about  the  stature  of 
George  Odgers,  who,  many  will  remember,  was  once  nearly 
elected  member  for  Southwark.  Cuffy  was  a  victim  of  spy 
machinations,  and  was  transported.  His  name  contributed  to 
convict  him,  yet  he  was  an  honest,  well-conducted  man,  and 
much  sympathy  was  felt  for  him.  Mr.  Cobden  showed  him 
respect  by  employing  Mrs.  Cuffy  in  some  domestic  office  in  his 
household. 

The  favourite  and  most  successful  device  of  the  spies  was  to 
advise  "  speaking  out."  Their  cry  was, "  The  time  has  come  to 
let  the  Government  know  what  men  think ! "  Measured  and 
reasonable  speech,  calculated  to  impress  power  without  irritat- 
ing it,  was  described  "  as  mealy-mouthedness,"  and  men  were 
sent  to  meetings  to  applaud,  on  a  secret  signal,  any  outrage  of 
speech  by  which  both  speaker  and  meeting  were  made  to 
compromise  the  cause  advocated,  and  justify  the  repression  by 
force  and  prosecution,  which  "  friends  of  order  "  were  always 
ready  to  counsel.  Their  policy  was  to  alarm  the  timid,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  by  a  terror  which  did  not  exist,  and 
who  therefore  gave  their  vote  for  "  strong  measures "  for  ex- 
terminating a  small  struggling  party  with  right  and  misfortune 
on  their  side.  Then  there  would  appear  among  the  Radicals  a 
plausible  person  affecting  to  bum  with  patriotic  indignation, 
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and  professing  to  have  military  and  chemical  knowledge  which 
he  would  place  at  their  service.  By  judiciously  giving  a  sub- 
scription to  their  fund,  which  he  represented  as  coming  from 
persons  who  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  he  acquired  confidence, 
and  created  the  impression  that  there  were  powerful  persons  in 
the  backgnjund  willing  to  aid,  provided  a  blow  was  struck 
which  would  *'  prove  to  the  Government  that  the  people  were 
in  earnest."  One  of  these  knaves  produced  an  explosive  liquid, 
which  he  said  could  be  poured  into  the  sewers,  and,  bein^ 
ignited,  would  blow  up  London  from  below.  This  satanic  pre- 
paration was  tried  in  a  cellar  in  Judd  Street,  while  I  was  takin*; 
tea  in  the  back  parlour  ab^ve.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  ol 
the  operation  goin^  on  below,  or  it  mif^ht  have  interfered  with 
my  satisfaction  in  the  repa>t  on  which  I  was  engaged. 

Another  person  induced  to  join  in  this  subterranean  plot  was 
a  young  enthusiast,  who  had  impetuosity  without  experience, 
and  who  was  afterwards  the  ^-ubject  of  many  friendly  attenti<.>n« 
from  a  Conser\*ative  pc(.r.  The  enthusiast  is  still  living,  and 
there  is  no  rea>o:i  to  suppos^e  that  he  was  not  an  honest  man. 
He  wai  the  type  of  I  lie  men,  ardent  without  fi»re>ighl.  who 
conie  into  thi>  luniheriii;;.  sl<iW-nioving  Wi)rli!,aiid  are  indignant 
that  it  doe >  not  mend  itN  ways  all  at  once.  Their  honourable 
but  uninstruLted  ardour  is  the  material  upon  which  a  treacher- 
ous spv  selects  to  work.  The  two  spies  I  next  describe  were  %A 
a  supt-riur  cla^s.  I  h.ul  perMiiial  communication  with  them 
extending  over  several  years. 

()ne  went  under  the  isaine  of  Andre,  a  suspicious  name,  for 
Washington  hanged  one  of  the  lainily.  This  Andre  was  as  fal 
:ii  a  P'renehmari  couM  be.  He  was  handsi'ine.  literally  smooth- 
t.Ked,  anil  imlliiw  ;  he  was  qiiite  globular,  and  when  he  moved 
he  vibrated  like  a  Ii>ccriii>ti\e  jcliy.  Hi^  >{K-eLh  wa»  as  5<:ift  X\ 
\\\>  -Ww.  He  h.ivl  an  uriatltLted  su.ivi:y  df  manner,  and  an 
Uiient  ut  li>>!u  -<!y  and  inthu-:j>in  wbivh  entirely  beguiled  \-uu, 
•^avr  for  a  «.ertaiii  x.iLUeiie^s  i.f  ^t.iteincnt  whis.h  warned  )'OU  U 
wait  i<  r  Its  iiiter{ireiati>«n  \\\  .1  Ti'M  Kit  re  vv  u  eiilircly  tni«tid 
it.  H«'  luil  l.ir^;e  i«>niMi(T\.i.il  \;(..\'>  \\\\\\  an  indefinite  outline, 
a  l.i  :ilty  \x  tinariLC  pi<p<i  .lU  ditiuult  to  tathum,  amd  an 
in*>!iiiLt  t>r  the  fiKiul^hip  ot  men  uh.i,  p(»sscs>ing  money,  had 
|iliiianthr.  pii.  a»piTaTi  'ti^  uiih<  ut  bu^nc^^  ex^^iience.  He  €r*< 
a;  P'.j:i..1  a>  the  tii^iiti  artd  «.>.>un\cU>jr  ut  a  group  of  generous- 
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minded  dticiples  of  Prrfessor  Maurioei  who  became  known  as 
Chriatian  Socialists.  When  they  became  interested  in  the 
ofganiaatioo  and  the  extension  of  co-operation,  his  subtle 
penetration  enabled  him  to  see  that  a  business  agency  might 
be  founded  in  London  for  the  supply  of  stores.  There  was 
then  no  Wholesale  Buying  Society  such  as  that  afterwards 
fimnded  in  the  North,  and  which  has  attained  great  magnitude. 
Premises  were  taken  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  which 
became  costly  by  the  alterations  made  for  the  transaction  of 
wholesale  business  before  there  existed  stores  sufficiently 
numerous  to  support  the  agency  created  for  serving  them. 
The  antecedents  of  Andr6,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  were 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  him.  When  a  young  man, 
he  was  one  of  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  St  Simon,  in  Paris, 
distinguished  for  intrepidity  and  devotion  in  their  cause,  and 
he  had  created  a  strong  impression  by  his  eloquence  and  pro- 
pagandist fervour.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  rotund 
gentleman  of  luxurious  habits  could  ever  have  been  an  ardent 
apostle  ;  but,  with  all  his  soft  obesity,  he  had  the  energy  of 
Count  Fosco,  whom  Wilkie  Collins  has  depicted  in  his 
"Woman  in  White,"  and,  like  that  energetic  hero,  was  not 
unacquainted  with  secret  conspiracies.  When  Enfantin  and 
other  leading  St.  Simonians  sought  effacement,  he  sought 
employment — without  delicacy  or  scruple  as  to  the  nature  of  it. 
He  came  to  England  on  a  political  mission  devised  by  the  con- 
spirators of  the  Empire.  He  was,  I  believe,  an  agent  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  the  interest  of  the  French 
usurper,  but  this  was  unknown  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  connected  himself.  His  business  here  was  that 
of  a  spy  of  the  Empire. 

The  better  to  effect  this  object,  and  to  justify  his  secret 
employment,  it  was  necessary  that  he  could  prove  his  acquain- 
tance with  insurgent  parties  in  England,  and  his  connection 
with  so  respectable  a  body  of  social  agitators  as  the  disciples  of 
Mr.  Maurice  not  only  ensured  him  from  suspicion,  but  afforded 
him  the  means  of  influencing  popular  opinion  in  favour  of  his 
political  paymaster.  He  became  acquainted  with  famous 
Chartist  leaders,  and,  as  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
friends  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  he  showed  me  many  acts  of 
courtesy. 
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At  that  lime  Christian  Socialists  were  generously  promodng 
the  interests  of  working  men  and  desirous  of  establishing 
co-operative  workshops.  As  many  of  these  existed  in  France, 
and  many  were  subsequently  subsidised  by  the  Emperor  with  a 
view  to  making  the  Empire  popular  with  working  men,  Andr6. 
who  had  been  among  them,  had  precisely  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge useful  to  goiUlemen  who  honestly  thought  that  workini; 
men  would  become  more  interested  in  Christianity  if  they  were 
better  cared  for,  and  a  considerable  fortune  was  expended  by 
one  of  the  mos»t  generous  of  the  party,  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale,  in 
establishing  co-operative  workshops.  They  did  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  that  the  elevation  of  the  working  men  can  only  br 
affected  by  education  within,  rather  than  from  without,  and 
that  their  training  is  most  sure  when  they  employ  and  nik 
their  own  capital.  Working  men  may  be  aided  in  their  efforts^ 
but  they  quickliot  acquire  prudence  when  they  peril  their  own 
money  as  well  as  that  of  others. 

Andre  inspired  nic  with  a  feeling  of  friendliness  towards  hitn 
which  ha-i  never  left  me.  He  was  the  greatest  artist  in  c^pion- 
ape  of  any  ^py  I  have  known.  He  ni  ver  a^ked  me  for  any 
infiirmation  whitli  would  liave  aw.ikencd  >u«*picion  in  me,  but 
he  ;:ave  me  opportunities  of  mentioning  thin::<.  As,  hr»wcver, 
my  habit  was  to  consider  a-i  their  uwn  the  aitairs  of  others  in 
which  I  was  in  any  way  coiKeriKd,  I  iiiver  added  to  Andre's 
[v^litical  kn(»wlcd;;e,  but  I  h.ive  no  duubt  he  knew  how  to  torn 
his  acquaintance  with  nie  tu  his  private  profcs&iunal  ad%*antag€. 
and  in  ways  of  which  1  was  unconnjious. 

As  I  had  never  seen  C^xtord,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  Icam 
suMKthing  of  its  interior  lite.  Andre  had  penetration  enough  to 
sc'j  that  a  vi-'it  \.\\'  re  w  iiild  be  agreeable  to  me.  He  had  a 
personal  in:  tic -I  in  intliuntin^;  the  IVan  of  Oriel  as  a  subscriber 
!■•  tlie  capital  ttf  a  new  business  projcxt  of  his  tiwn,  which  be 
i.illrd  by  tl>-.'  well  ch"-e:i  title  r.f  the  *' rniver«.il  Purve>T*f  " 
iiir  l)i.in,  lik."  iij.::.y  itli  r  i\  t!I  :i!  C'h:>'ia'i*.  hclicvrj  thai 
til.  ii'";;knt  «'f  the  ^  vi.il  i.j:!i!itioM  of  th  pf.-.^jUc  wa*  the  cau^ 
1.:  p  -pjl.ir  ali  :i;i'.i  n  ir  ris  Chri-.ri.iv.sly.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  tli.it  i:>  evi.it  :»•  \.'.  ••  il^.:..-  :.-.■■,  .i:*!  that  the  alicna!iv)Q 
the  Christian  d  pi>ri.  !  .ir-j-i-  in  ni-i  •  niiridi  from  difiicuhici  it 
p:e^e!i:'.->l  to  the  uniLr>!.\ii  !'.:i;:.  The  interest  I  took  in  aaj 
pr'p  ■  il  "f  ih'ir*  iviidi'i  -'^  infn*^  morality  into  trade,  giving  tht 
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workmea  pArttcipatioii  in  the  profit  of  his  industryi  ^qpeired 
to  them  to  proceed  from  growing  reconcilement  to  church 
teoetai  eyecially  as  I  opeiBlj  honoured  and  worked  willini^y 
with  any  Chrfarian  person  who  would  render  help  in  this  direc- 
tion. Andr<  knew  how  to  colour  that  action  with  theological 
hope.  Aooordinglyi  he  took  me  down  to  Oxford,  niiere  I 
became  for  awhile  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Marriott, 
then  Dean  of  OrieL  I  then  saw  Oxford  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  happy  dajrs  I  stayed  there  will  always  dwell  in  my  memory. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  afterwards  became  a 
convert  to  Rome,  were  entered  through  the  Dean's  chambers, 
and  when  we  were  dining  Mr.  Ward  would  sometimes  have 
occasion  to  pass  through.  Only  once,  when  he  was  entering, 
did  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  florid  face  and  well-fed  figure,  so 
different  from  Mr.  Marriott,  who  was  pallid,  thin,  and  gentle  in 
speech  and  manners.  As  Mr.  Ward  passed  through,  he  carried 
his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  face— a  delicate  consideration,  so  that 
Mr.  Marriott's  guests  might  not  be  under  conscious  observation. 
I  thought  it  betokened  a  gentlemanly  instinct,  but  it  also 
prevented  us  from  observing  him. 

One  day  Mr.  Marriott  conducted  me  round  several  of  the 
collies,  showing  me  things  he  thought  might  interest  me,  and 
we  discoursed  on  the  way  on  matters  of  opinion.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  share  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  premises  of  his 
faith,  though  desiring  as  much  as  himself  to  know  the  will 
of  Deity,  and  to  do  it  when  I  did  know  it  I  was  restrained  by 
the  difficulty  I  had  of  knowing  what  the  Infinite  Will  might 
be,  except  through  the  works  of  nature  and  the  necessity  of 
justice,  truth  and  kindness  in  society.  I  remember  he  paused 
in  his  walk,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  :  "  Mr.  Holyoake,  I  would 
rather  reason  with  a  thinking  atheist  than  with  a  Dissenting 
minister.  I  find  the  minister  has  always  a  little  infallibility  of 
his  own  which  you  can  never  reach  ;  while  the  atheist,  who 
proceeds  upon  reason,  is  open  to  reason,  and  there  is  a  common 
ground  upon  which  evidence  can  operate." 

By  thb  time  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Christian  Socialists  had 
been  dissipated.  Andr6  appeared  alone  as  the  projector  of  the 
Universal  Purveyor.  His  prospectuses  were  models  of  plausi- 
bility and  just  sentiments,  of  which  the  only  thing  certain  was 
the  expensiveness  of  putting  them  into  practice.    As  I  approved 
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of  his  professed  object,  he  had  a  right  to  count  on  my  aid  \  bat 
})e  sought  it  in  a  form  for  which  I  was  unprepared.  It  wai 
that  I  should  put  my  name  to  a  bill  for  him  to  n^otiate  in  tha 
City  to  meet  some  immediate  requirement  of  his  business.  I 
explained  to  him  the  rule  on  which  I  acted  in  such  cases,  which 
was  never  to  put  my  name  to  a  bill  unless  I  was  able  to  pay  il 
if  the  drawer  did  not,  and  was  willing  to  pay  it  if  he  could  not. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  when,  subse- 
quently I  inquired  for  him  there,  on  grounds  of  friendship,  I 
heard  he  was  in  a  Government  office  under  the  Empire.  When 
the  Empire  happily  fell,  it  transpired  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of 
the  EmjK-ror  as  Director  of  the  Secret  Bureau  of  E>pionaj;e, 
where  his  pLT>onal  knowledge  of  the  English  parties  and  presi 
rendered  him  a  conipctcnt  and  useful  agent.  He  had  been  a 
spy  all  the  while  he  was  in  England.  The  la^tt  I  heard  of  him 
was  a  report  of  his  death,  which  was  probable,  as  he  was  too  fat 
to  live  long  ;  but  the  report  may  have  been  but  a  form  of 
clTiLciiif;  hiin>clf  pceuliar,  to  the  St.  Simonian  order  to  which  he 
firmerly  Ixlon^^ed.  It  is  a  resort  of  many,  no  longer  solicitous 
ot  personal  recognition,  to  put  in  circulation  a  rumour  of  their 
decease. 

A  man  of  a  different  .stamp,  inasmuch  as  he  had  scruples  d 

hnnour,  was  a  certain  Major  \V ,  in  whom  I  had  more  trust, 

because  he  had  more  ingenuousness  of  manner,  and  by  reason 
of  the  comjiany  in  which  1  found  him.  He  professed  to  me  to 
be  an  agent  of  .Ma/zini,  to  whom  I  believe  he  was  reaUy 
Httached.  He  nevtr  awakened  more  than  a  transient  suspicion 
in  that  penetrating  Italian  leader.  The  major  often  came  to 
me  to  give  me  information,  intending  to  enlist  my  confidence 
ill  his  7eal.  Now  and  then  he  would  make  me  a  present  of  a 
new  patent  pen,  or  some  other  little  novelty  which  he  thought 
iniKht  intere.^t  me.  He  wa^  a  well-built,  good-loi^king  man  of 
about  forty,  possessing  considerable  strength.  He  lived  at 
Kuihani,  in  comfortable  lodgings,  and  always  appeared  to  ha%c 
nieanii.  This  obi  rvation  led  me  to  inquire,  from  his  friends 
whence  they  were  derived,  as  at  the  Cafe  d'Etoilc,  WindnuU 
Street,  I  often  fi)und  the  major  playing  billiards  with  other 
foreigners,  manife^tIy  havin»;  time  on  his  hands  and  money  to 
spend.  Occasinnally  he  disappeared,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
the  Italian  patriots  or  some  atfair  uf  Garibaldi's,  when  he  would 
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incidental  way  of  news,  stating  that  Major  W had  been 

wounded,  which  probably  never  occurred.  When  the  Empire 
fell,  and  the  list  of  Napoleon's  agents  found  at  the  Tuileries 
was  published,  we  were  all  very  much  surprised  to  find,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  Andr6,  that  of  the  major.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  he  commimicated  to  the  enemy  information  of 
the  forces  and  resources  of  the  insurgents.  But  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  he  made,  as  many  other  Italian  spies  were  known 
to  do,  a  resolution  never  to  betray  Mazzini,  nor  compromise  any 
movement  under  his  instructions. 

A  sensuous  obesity  had  much  to  do  with  Andres  success. 
Fatness  is  a  force  in  politics,  though  its  influence  is  overlooked. 
Cassius  would  never  have  been  suspected  by  Caesar  had  he  not 
been  lean.  Blatant  bulk  without  sense  goes  further  with  a 
popular  audience  than  bones  with  intelligence.  The  Tichbome 
Claimant  would  never  have  had  so  many  followers  had  he  been 
thin«  A  fiit  person  is  always  graceful ;  his  motions  are  without 
angularity,  even  the  inclination  of  the  head  is  self-limited ;  the 
nerves  themselves  are  so  embedded  that  they  betray  no  emotion 
on  the  surface.  This  was  shown  in  the  Claimant,  who,  when 
his  friends  and  the  noble  lord  who  was  his  supporter  returned 
to  the  Claimant's  chambers  in  Jermyn  Street,  all  depressed  and 
unmanned  by  the  adverse  turn  affairs  were  taking,  he  was 
entirely  unperturbed,  maintaining  an  easy  air,  which  shamed 
and  reassured  his  dismayed  friends.  A  peer  could  not  have 
manifested  more  dignity,  or  a  philosopher  more  calmness.  It 
was  all  owing  to  the  physical  impossibility  of  his  manifesting 
solicitude. 


CHAPTER  UK. 

UNPUBUSHED  LETTERS  OF  WALTER 
SAVAGE  LASDOR. 

(1856-7.) 

Walter  Savagr  Landor,  whose  age  at  his  death  exceeded 
ninety,  enjoyed  for  seventy  years  reputation  as  a  poet.  As  \\ 
the  case  of  few  poets,  he  excelled  in  prose  as  well  as  \-erse.  In 
all  his  life  there  was  hardly  any  tyranny  against  which  hii 
brave  spirit  did  not  utter  an  indignant  protest.  In  early  mm- 
hood,  after  he  had  dealt  with  his  patrimony  in  land  with  in>re 
than  princely  splendour,  he  led  a  tro->p  to  join  the  Spanish 
patriots  who  rose  against  Napoleon  I.  On  cver\'  act  of  national 
heroism  he  lavished  splendid  praise.  I^te  in  life  an  action  was 
brought  against  him  by  a  lady  in  Bath,  who  had  provoked  him 
by  acts  which  he  regarded  as  implying  meanness  and  ingrati- 
tude. Against  her  he  wrote  verses  with  a  satiric  vigour  whkh 
belonged  to  him  alonr,  which  even  Swift  did  not  equal.  Judg- 
ment was  given  again>t  Landor,  when  he  a^ked  me  to  print  for 
him  a  ju>titication  of  himself,  and  desired  me  to  transmit  copies 
to  certain  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  he  ga%'e  me. 
Though  he  knew  lu>  publication  would  involve  him  in  seriout 
(•)nsii]uiiurs  if  trj<  til  to  him,  he  made  no  stipulation  that  I 
>h<nild  K'<p  thr  ("inmis  ion  snn!.  Nor  did  I  (though,  as 
printer,  I  wa^  ]:.i^!e  in  law  in  like  manner)  make  any  stipula* 
tKin  tor  in!  ninirv.  In  ap;>!>inL;  to  me,  I  supposed  he  had 
riM^'in  tu  i*  !:evr  tlur  li'-  <  iiilil  truit  me  in  a  matter  where  coo- 
fi>lf*n(.e  might  be  i>f  imp  Ttance  to  him.  I  had  Lander^ 
inaniiM  lipt  copied  in  rnv  «>wn  hou'^e,  mi  that  no  printer  ihottid 
by   iliainc   ^' e    ihe    •iii;;inal    imnu-irtpt    in    ihe  office.      My 
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farotber  Anitiii,  iriuxn  ia  all  tfaeie  tUagi  I  conld 
oonld  trust  myad^  aet  up  and  printed  with  Ui  own  hands 
Lander's  defenoey  so  diat  none  save  he  and  I  etcr  saw  die 
pamphlety  nntil  the  post  delivered  oopies-at  thdr  dfsrinatinn> 
A  reward  of  ;^aoo  was  offered  for  die  discovery  of  the  printer, 
without  result.  Twelve  jtsu%  hiter,  Landor  beiiig  then  dead,  I 
told  Lord  Houghton  I  was  the  printer  of  his  **  deiencc^"  but 
until  this  day  I  have  mentioned  it  to  no  one  dse. 

In  his  first  letter  to  me,  Landor  contemplated  my  publishing 
the  copies,  but  this  idea  was  soon  abandonedi  as  appears  in  Us 
letters.  The  action  against  him,  which  had  then  recendy  been 
decided,  had  cost  him  more  than  £i^S^  ^^  anodier  action 
might  arise  had  I  placed  the  ^  Defence  ^  on  sale. 

The  eight-paged  octavo  pamphlet  bore  the  title— 

MR.  LANDOR'S  REMARKS 

on  a 

SUIT  PREFERRED  AGAINST  HIM 

at  the 

Summer  Assizes  in  Taunton,  1858, 

Illustrating  the 
APPENDIX  TO  fflS  HELLENICS. 

Lander's  first  letter  to  me  was  the  following  : — 

**  Florence,  March^  22,  1859. 

"Sir, — ^I  know  not  whether  you  will  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  publish  the  papers  I  endose.  Curiosity,  I  am  assured, 
will  induce  many  to  purchase  it,  my  name  being  not  quite 
unknown  to  the  public.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  offer  you 
five  pounds  for  100  copies — the  rest  will  remain  yours.  The 
esteem  in  which  I  have  ever  held  ytm  induces  me  to  make  this 
proposal. — I  am,  sir,  very  obediently  yours, 

"W.S.  Landor. 

''No  action  was  brought  against  the  tradesmen  for  their 
reports,  which  I  twice  published  in  Bath,  and  the  publications 
were  bought  up  by  Mr.  H.  Yescombe ;  nor  dared  he  produce 
them  in  his  action  against  me.  The  action  was  for  verses 
wliich  the  judge  would  not  permit  to  be  recited  in  court,  where 
two  falsifications  miglit  be  pointed  out,  one  of  which  (as  a  jury- 
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man  is  reported  to  have  said),  would  kavg  altered  ike  csse^  and, 
of  course,  the  verdict.  VISU* 

Landor  did  not  take  into  account  that  further  indktthle 
matter  after  the  conviction  would  be  regarded  by  the  Conn 
very  seriously.  The  "  falsification  "  he  refers  to  in  the  preced- 
ing letter  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  value  of  a  comnu.  The 
appellation  which  the  lady  who  hr ought  the  action  againiC  him 
took  to  herself  was  Caina,  which  is  in  Dante  a  region  of  helL 
The  judge  did  not  remember  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  Landor  applied  it  to  her. 
Landor,  umujt  Milton's  allc;;ory  of  "Sin  and  Death,"  who«e 
ofr>pring  would  nut  be  fair  to  look  upon,  alluded  to  a  young 
lady  whom  he  considered  had  been  ill-treated  by  Caina,  and 
wrote  : — 

'*  Thou  hast  made  her  rale  and  thia 
A>  ih«r  th.M  of  Dcaih  by  Sin." 

*'  That  is,  begotten  by  Death  on  Sin.  But  the  plaintiff* i 
lawyer,'*  Landor  said,  "  inserted  a  comma  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  lines.*'  The  lawyer,  by  placing  a  comma  ahcr 
Death,  would  make  it  appear  tliat  Cain  a  was  guilty  of  some 
h(»ri  id  sin.     The  jury  found  out  too  late  what  had  been  done. 

After  he  had  received  a  proof  of  his  "  Defence/'  to  use  his 
own  lenn,  he  wr  »te  :  — 

"  Your  letter  has  highly  gratified  me.    Would  }-ou  kindly  take 

I  lie  trouble  to  send  copies  to  the  following  ? — 


To  Phinn,  MP 

Monckton  Millie^  MP 

The  Judge  whosoever  he  was  (It  wa»  Baron  Channell).. 

Lord  Brougham 

Mr.  Hall.  Mighgatr 


And  the   principal    peri(Kii<:a]s,  newspapers,  &c.,  Leigh  Hant, 
Linton,  and  whu.^o  cIm:  yi>u  please.  The  rest  to  me  at  norenoe.** 

In  another  letter  he  further  directed  me  to  send  copies  to 
other   persons,  and   named  the  papers  he  wished  to 
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them — Ttma^  Daify  News^  Literary  GaseiUf  Examner^ 
EdnAurg^  Reviem^  Quarigrfy  Review.  John  Forsteri  Mon- 
tague Squarei  3  copies ;  Kossnthi  Admvral  Grawen,  Sir  W. 
NapieTi  ScindeHouae,  Clapham  Park,  3  copies;  20  to  Florence; 
the  remainder  to  Charles  Empson,  Esq.,  The  WalkSy  Bath. 
In  a  iiirther  letter  he  wrote,  saying : — 

*'  Dbar  Sir, — ^I  forgot,  it  seems  to  me,  a  few  persons  to  whom 
it  seems  desirable  a  part  of  my  hundred  copies  should  be 
tent: — 

3  to  Mr.  CarboneU,  Camden  Street,  Camden  Town* 

3  to  Mrs.  West,  Ruthen  Castle,  Denbighshire. 

3  to  some  Masters  in  Chancery,  whose  sorry  advenaries 
have  tried  to'obtain  an  injunction  that  nothing  should  be  paid 
to  me  or  my  family  out  of  my  estate. — ^I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  truly 
yours,  W.  S.  Landoe." 

As  I  had  become  unwell  from  overwork,  my  brother  Austin 
reported  what  had  been  done,  and  the  following  letter  Landor 
wrote  to  him  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  your  brother's  illness. 
I  very  much  esteem  him,  and  hope  he  may  soon  regain  his 
usual  health. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  care  in  sending  the  copies  according 
to  my  direction. 

'^  I  know  nothing  of  the  American  publishers,  but  will  inform 
my  friends  in  that  country  that  they  may  obtain  copies  from  New 
York.  My  opinion  is  that  many  would  be  sold  in  that  country. 
I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  W.  S.  Landor. 

**  Mr.  Austin  Holyoake. 

"  Pray  send  3  or  4  copies  to  J.  Forster,  Esq.,  Montague 
Square,  London"  (not  remembering  that  he  had  mentioned 
them  before). 

His  next  letter  was  to  me  : — 

''My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continued 
illness  as  at  my  ^m-e  of  obtaining  redress  in  my  grievous 
wrongs.    It  may  be  necessary  that  the  title  page  containing 
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your  name  should  be  tern  off;  but  surely  then  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  send  a  dozen  copies  to  Captain  Brickman,  Beaufoit 
Buildings,  Bath,  with  my  compliments.  Could  not  the  whole 
come  out  as  printed  at  Genoa  ?  This  is  suggested  to  me  u 
being  safe  and  practicable.  Of  what  is  now  printed,  send  me  i 
dozen,  without  the  title  page  containing  your  name.  I  have 
promised  them  to  friends  about  to  leave  Rome  and  Florcaoe 
for  a  tour  in  Switzerland. — I  remain,  my  Dear  Sir,  with  high 
c-^tccrn,  yours,  W.  S-  Landor." 

In  the  letters  I  quote  of  Landor's  in  relation  to  his  defence,  I 
omit  many  remarks  and  also  names  which,  however  justifiabk 
they  were  from  his  pen  in  relation  to  his  own  cause,  I,  wbG 
have  no  resentment  to  pursue,  do  not  reproduce.  They  would 
be  painful  to  others  or  the  survivors  of  others.  Forster  in  hi» 
"  Life  of  Landor  "  quotes  some  letters  which  ought  to  \iVit 
been  omitted  fur  the  same  rea>on.  What  is  true,  unless  it  kua 
public  interest  ur  i [instruction,  ^h<mld  have  no  pla^e  either  i3 
history  or  bioj^raphy  ;  and  what  is  known  to  be  untrue,  and 
which  Landor,  bein^  a  man  nf  ^i)od  faith,  would  not  penisl 
ill  when  it  wa:»  >Ii«>wii  to  be  untrue,  should  be  precluded  fr^n 
I  e  petition. 

The  next  letter  I  ijuute  in  full  : — 

Fu»KhXi:F,  O.t.  \. 
**Mv  Di  Ak  SiK.-C^ii  ihc  trnih  nf  la^t  month  I  wrote  a  fe« 
lines  to  yi»u  i  :.«.l«^-iTu;  a  kltir,  in  reply  t«»  a  very  polite  ore, 
T-  nioii'sir.ttiii'.i  oil  nijiu"  to  K met -on.  A  !ew  i!4vs  ago,  I  found 
Hiy  li  w  liiu-M  iiitLiitlrd  t«>r  you  in  my  desk.  l*ray  let  mc  hear, 
at  ytiiir  Ui  ure,  whttlur  this  lejOy  ever  reached  \t)U  ;  t'C 
^t\er.il  i»f  my  |»ii|».iieil  letier-i  i  :iiru>teJ  to  a  servant  nc\tr 
airived  at  lli«  ir  dotiiu:i«»n. — lldieve  me,  I>ear  Sir,  very  truly 
ari.l  t!ij!.!.:iilly  y-'Ur^,  \V.  S.  Lamiuk.** 

I  .1  ■•;,  in  111'  "  l.itf  «t  l..i:iili.r,"  W  I  r«.riiembi*r  rightlvi 
rilite^  tluit  i-.i;ii  !  ''1  l.atl  -^ccri  smie  uondeitul  microscopes  UI 
I'i.  reiKe,  ai  i  -;»'.I.e  ■  !  the  iie?»  to  which  they  were  applied; 
hut  lie  ti'Uiid  that  I.aiii!  .r  iK^pi  <.d  eiitoini>l'>)*y,  yet  in  the  same 
hicath  >jid,  "The  ^ubIinIc  wa^  in  a  K'^i'^  *'f  dust*':  which 
anticipated  (he  tine  s.i)ing  ly  liersvhel  about  the  mkrosoopc 
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iod  tdflicope  betng  eiqdofcn  of  the  infinite  '^in  both  dkec- 


n 


So  &r  as  I  know,  Lender's  leply  to  the  firiend  who  re- 
moDstnted  with  him  concerning  his  letter  to  EmerKm  hes  oof 
been  paUtshed.  It  coven  fimr  large  qoarto  pages.  Singolarly, 
being  from  Landor,  it  was  against  the  impending  war  fat  the 
eztincdoQ  of  mcffo  skveiy.  K  is  a  remaricaUe  dcicnoe  of  the 
Soothem  side  of  the  argument.  Idtehereoolyafewsentenofe 
in  which  his  bright  precision  is  visible  in  every  one : — 

"Interest  is  a  stronger  bond  of  concord  than  afinity. 
Beware  of  inculcating  unintelligible  doctrines.  Men  qoarrd 
most  fiercely  about  what  they  least  understand.  Laws  are 
rdigion ;  let  these  be  intelligible  and  uncostly.  It  is  pleasanter 
at  all  times  to  converse  on  literature  than  on  politici.  How- 
everi  on  neither  subject  are  men  always  dispassionate  and 
judicious.  They  ftmn  opinions  hasdfy  and  crudelyi  and  defend 
them  frequently  on  ground  ill  choseiL  Few  scholars  are  critics, 
few  critics  are  philosophers,  and  few  philosophers  look  with 
equal  care  on  both  sidc^  of  a  question." 

One  day  I  received  the  following  letter  : — 

"  6,  CuFFORo  Street^  Jufy  7,  1872. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Holyoake, — ^I  remember  well  having  a  little 
talk  with  you.    At  what  time  of  the  day  are  you  at  home,  as  I 
should  like  to  renew  the  acquaintance. — I  am  yours  sincerely, 

**  Houghton." 

I  answered  Lord  Houghton,  saying  I  should  appreciate 
the  honour  of  his  calling.  Ordinarily  I  was  at  20,  Cockspur 
Street,  where  I  then  resided,  from  S  to  9  p.m.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  in  the  morning,  I  was  home  much 
earlier ;  but  it  was  an  act  of  mercy  to  say  that  my  chambers 
were  at  the  top.  Once  there  it  was  a  pinnacle  from  which 
could  be  seen  all  the  kingdom  of  London  and  the  glory  thereof ; 
but  I  include  no  other  feature  in  the  reference,  remembering 
Lord  Brougham's  admonition,  "  Beware  of  Analogy." 

Afterwards  Lord  Houghton  asked  me  "to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  him  at  Clifford  Street  at  10.50  on 
Saturday  next,  the  20th  instant.'' 
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The  breakfast  justified  the  celebrity  Lord  HoughtonN 
morning  repasts  had  obtained.  Several  breakfasts  and  dinnoi 
remain  in  my  mind.  Even  the  flavour  as  well  as  the  charm  I 
can  recall  ;  but  for  profusion  and  variety  of  joints,  birdsi  fish, 
wines,  fruits,  coffee,  and  cigars,  Lord  Houghton's  breakfttf 
exceeded  all.  I  remember  the  astonishment  he  eaprcvcd  to  a 
new  footman  who  brought  in  coffee  half  an  hour  before  thebirdi 
and  wine  ended.  On  an  easel  near  the  table  was  a  new  portratf 
in  oil  of  Landor,  which  was  shown  to  every  one.  This  led  mc 
to  mention  that  I  had  several  letters  of  Landor's,  at  which  Loid 
Houghton  expressed  great  interest,  and  I  promised  he  ibonU 
see  some  of  them.  I  made  up  a  parcel,  with  notes  explainiag 
them.  Being  precious  in  my  eyes,  I  left  them  m\'self  at  hb 
house.  I  heard  no  more  of  them.  At  times  I  sat  behind  bin 
when  he  came  to  the  Pcer^*  Gallery'  in  the  Commons*  and 
expected  he  would  refer  to  them.  At  length  I  wrote  and  asked 
for  their  return.  In  July,  1873,  he  wrote  from  the  House  d 
Lords  to  say,  *'  he  was  di»tressed  to  find  that,  acting  on  the 
suppoMtion  that  I  had  given  him  the  Landor  MSS.,  he  hai 
bound  some  of  tluni  up  with  unc  of  his  books.  If  worth  vhDc 
he  would  lake  tlieni  out  a^ain  and  *>end  them.**  As  he  had 
never  ackiK>wIci2^ed  tlieir  receipt,  I  did  not  understand  how  he 
came  by  the  inipri'^^iun  that  I  had  given  them  to  him.  It  n 
a>  proofs  of  Landor'.-)  confidence  in  me  that  I  most  valued  tbcok 
and  alstO  ai  e\i'lence  of  the  ri^tkb  I  was  willing  to  incur  for  hia. 
Tlie  letlefb  }ii->  l)rd:ship  had  bound  up  I  told  him  *'  I  wa»  qu;:e 
c'liitcnt  sh"ul<l  remain  in  his  pos>e^>ion,  zs  it  wouli  be  1 
|•lca^u^c  to  think  they  wiiuld  be  pres^crved  by  him."  As  L?rd 
llnus^hton  wa^  a  vatuiJ  tiicnd  uf  Landor*^,  I  felt  that  he  va»a 
I.  >ngeni.il  custodian  ot  iclics  of  him.  He  sent  me  copies  oC  the 
l<  tiers  he  retained,  and  others  which  accompanied  them  br 
iLlurned.  writing  :  — 

*'  Fk-i.t.  N  IIai.i.,  Firrvbridgf,  Aoi'.  a8,  iS;?. 
".\fv  1)1- \i<  S:!'.— I  am  ('biik^cd  fur  the  loan  and  the  gift- 
I  am  a:: aid  La:..!  r'?  repute  still  Kinains  in  the  world  of  oM 
cf  Idler. ^,  and  n  i  in  th.it  ot  iiational  literature.  ThcfvisBS 
duubt  that  i\itli  him  the  thing  said  is  less  important  th« 
his  manner  <>t  ^.l;.  in^  it.  Mveiy  day  we  become  IcM  and  kv 
carctul  oi  at)!c  loi  its  own  ^ake. — Yours  sinccrelyi 
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On  Mch  a  lobject  no  opinion  of  mine  is  oomparaMe  with 
Lofd  Hbu^iton's ;  nevertbdeasi  I  own  I  value  Lai^or's  writing 
lor  ite  tense  as  well  as  its  st]^  and  think  that  his  "  rqmte''  in 
** national  literature"  is  higher  and  more  astoied  tlum  Lord 
Honghton  supposed* 

Landor  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  many  times  (after 
the  afifair  of  his  pamphlet)  on  Italian  aflBurs.  Some  oonununica- 
tions  I  sent  to  the  Nmcastk  dramcU^  where  they  would  be 
more  influential  than  in  any  paper  of  mine ;  somOi  rdating 
more  to  social  lifis  and  character  than  to  puUic  aflhirsi  I 
inserted  in  the  Journal  I  edited  Landor  made  scarcely  a 
correction  in  his  prooft.  He  was  sure  of  what  he  wanted 
to  say,  and  said  it  in  unchangeable  terms.  He  sddom 
dated  his  letters.  In  one  from  Scena,  July  3  (during  the 
Italian  struggle),  he  remarks  : — "  If  I  had  any  photpgraph, 
I  would  gladly  send  it  you.  Three  were  sent  to  me  from  &Uh, 
but  I  know  not  the  name  of  the  artbt  Ladies  have  all  three.^ 
He  wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  Garibaldi,  saying,  "  I  hope  Sicily 
may  become  independent,  and  that  Garibaldi  will  condescend 
to  be  its  king  under  the  protection  of  Italy  and  England." 
The  following  sonnet  he  sent  me  ends  with  a  fine  line  on 
Garibaldi : — 

"SICASIA. 

Antn  ber  brow  Sicuria  rem 
Above  the  tombi :  Two  thousand  yean 
Haye  fmitten  sore  ber  beanteons  breast^ 
And  war  forbidden  her  to  rest 

Yet  war  at  Ust  becomei  her  friend. 

And  shoats  aload 

'Thy  grief  shaU  end. 

Sicaria  I  hear  me !  rise  againi 

A  k^miliss  Jknv  bnaJks  H^  eAain.*** 

Walter  Savage  Landor  I  admired  for  his  force,  simplicity, 
directness,  and  the  wonderiiil  compression  of  his  style :  for 
his  singular  fearlessness,  ^determination  of  thought,  and  his 
Paganism.  As  I  was  precluded  from  engagements  on  the  press 
by  reason  of  my  name,  I  adopted  that  of  "  Landor  Praed." 
Landor  in  his  gracefrd  way  sent  me  his  authority  to  use  it, 
for  reascms  I  may  not  repeat,  as  they  existed  alone  in  his 
generosity  of  judgment 

One  night  near  the  end  of  his  days,  after  Charles  Dickens 
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and  John  Fonter  had  left  him  on  their  hut  visit,  he  wrote  hb 
own  epitaph  in  these  noble  words  : — 

*'  I  ttrowe  with  none— for  none  were  worth  mf  rtiife  i 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art. 
IVe  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  lifs  i 
It  Anks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

He  said,  in  his  incomparable  way,  "  Phodon  conquered  with 
few  soldiers,  and  he  convinced  with  few  words.  I  know  of  no 
better  description  of  a  great  captain  or  a  great  orator,'*  which 
might  be  said  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

IN  CHARGE  OF  BOMBSHELLS. 

(I8S6.) 

was  at  Ginger's  Hotel,  which  then  stood  near  Westmiiiiter 
idge,  that  I  first  saw  the  bombs  whose  amstmcdoa  was 
rfected  afterwards  for  use  in  Paris,  in  the  attempt  to  kill  the 
nperor  Napoleon  IIL  The  bombs  were  in  sections  then, 
hen  strangers  came  into  the  coffee-room,  Dr.  Bernard  laid 
:m  back  on  the  seat  between  him  and  a  friend.  Under- 
nding  machine  work,  I  could  judge  whether  they  were  well 
/ised  for  their  purpose,  which  was  my  reason  for  being  there, 
a  later  stage  I  was  told  that  Mazzini  thought  they  might 
usefiil  in  the  unequal  warfare  carried  on  in  Italy,  where  the 
urgent  forces  of  liberty  were  almost  armless.' 
B[e  who  gave  the  order  in  Birmingham  for  their  manufacture, 
3  gave  his  name  and  address  at  the  same  time,  and  went 
nm  to  see  the  maker  when  there  was  delay  through  doubt 
to  the  kind  of  construction  specified.  He  used  no  disguise 
concealment  of  any  kind.  He  acted  just  as  an  inventor 
;ht  act  who  wanted  a  new  kind  of  military  weapon  made, 
len  two  of  the  shells  were  afterwards  delivered  to  me  to 
ke  experiment  with,  I  understood  that  they  were  a  new 
ipon  for  military  warfare  in  Italy,  to  be  used  from  the  house 
s  by  insurgents,  when  the  enemy  might  be  in  the  streets 

Many  persons  imagine  that  novel  deadly  projectiles  ate  %  derice  of  intur- 
s  and  are  of  modem  date.  Whereas  "Infernal  Machines**  w«re  used  bj 
English  at  Dunkirk  and  St.  Malo,  and  at  Havre  de  Grace  by  the  English 
Dutch,  under  King  William.  The  first  inventor  of  them,  or  the  first 
wn  to  employ  them,  was  Frederick  Jambelli,  an  Italian  engineert  at  tfa^ 
\  of  Antwerp,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  1585. 
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firing  into  houses,  as  the  Louis  Napoleon  troops  did  in  the  diyi 
of  the  Presidential  butchery  in  Paris  at  the  coup  d^iiai  ot  1852. 
At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Ginger*s  Hotel,  if  there  was  znj 
thought  of  operating  in  Paris,  the  design  was  known  only  to 
the  six  persons  ultimately  concerned — among  whom  neither 
myself  nor  Mazzini  was  included. 

When  the  war-balls  came  into  my  hands  I  had  small  concep- 
tion of  what  I  had  undertaken  in  consenting  to  test  them.  The 
detonating  powder  with  which  they  were  filled  had  been  pie- 
pared  for  quick  explosion.  ''  Elizabeth,*'  a  courageous  young 
woman  engaged  in  the  household  in  which  Orsiini  resided,  had, 
well  knowing  the  danger,  superintended  the  dr>*ing  of  the 
powder  before  the  kitchen  fire,  where,  had  accident  happened, 
she  had  been  heard  of  no  more,  and  any  persons  above  would 
have  been  made  uncomfortable.  Percussion  caps  were  on  the 
nipples  of  the  shells  (which,  like  porcupine  quills,  stuck  out  all 
round  them)  when  I  received  them.  Their  bulk  being  from 
fuur  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  they  were  heavy  enough  to  be 
quite  a  little  load  to  carry  about  ;  and  thinking  that  any  force 
used  in  removing  the  caps,  which  were  firmly  fixed,  might  cause 
an  explosion,  for  which  I  was  not  provided,  I  left  them  oa 
Deeming  it  best  to  carry  them  apart,  lest  coming  into  collision 
with  each  other  they  mi^hl  qive  me  premature  trouble,  I  put 
one  into  each  of  the  side  pockets  of  my  coat.  As  I  went  alooje 
the  street  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  undesirable  to  hJd 
down,  a>  I  ini-^ht  n^t  be  found  when  I  wanted  to  get  up. 

When  I  arrivtd  at  h«*me  I  packed  the  bombs  considerately  in  a 
small,  harmle^s-l'>>)ki:it;  black  brief  bac  ;  but  where  to  put  the 
bai;  was  the  question.  I  had  no  closet  which  I  was  accustomed 
to  Iix:k,  a:id  to  do  it  might  occa>ion  questions  to  be  put  which 
I  tlid  n«»t  want  to  answer,  a*  the  truth  might  create  apprehension 
that  lliv  inscrutable  lhi!iL;s  niiclil  j;-^  *^ff  of  themselves,  whkh 
f'lr  all  I  knew  ihry  miizht.  'rhi«*  wa^,  however,  the  only  fuUic 
apprchen'>ion  that  (Hiiiirrd  to  ri:r.  for  my  wife  made  no  trouUe 
atxiiit  the  Miailtr.  and  t  .iin  1  a  jilacc  f»f  safety  for  the  parcel 
Sill*  had  rc^jiect  for  th'-^i-  fur  ulu»m  I  acted,  and  readily  aided. 

Tlie  n«  xt  nmrnini;  f.  ind  ine  •-ctMi^;  ufT  to  Sheffield,  where  I 
h.ii  an  encasement  to  l-aurc,  a!id  in  uhich  town  I  had  pnh 
p  'id  to  try  this  new  weapon  t^l  war.  The  insurgent  leaden 
of  that  day  had  no  funds  to  spare  ;  and  by  choosing  ■  tint 
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when  I  had  to  travel  anyhow,  it  aToided  the  expense  of  a  ^ledal 
journey.  The  selection  of  Sheffield  was  made  by  me  as  being 
a  noisy  mannfactming  town,  where  the  addition  to  its  uproar 
of  a  bomb  going  off  woold  be  little  noticeable.  Going  oo  the 
journey  out  to  the  railway  station,  I  did  not  take  a  cab  through 
fear  the  cabman  or  porter  might  snatdi  up  the  bomb-bag  in 
which  I  had  placed  the  shells,  and  afterwards  throw  it  down  care- 
lessly. So  I  carried  that  bag  in  cme  hand  and  my  portmanteau 
in  the  other.  At  the  station  I  found  opportunity  oif  putting  the 
contents  of  the  bag  into  my  pockets.  I  was  afraid  of  the  bag  in 
the  carriage  :  it  required  so  much  watching.  A  passenger  might 
at  any  minute  suddenly  remove  it  to  make  room  for  some  box 
which  might  strike  against  it,  and  as  suddenly  di^)erse  the 
travellers  themselves.  Besides,  I  could  never  leave  the  train 
for  refreshment,  with  the  bag  in  it ;  and  the  third-class  journey 
was  long  in  those  days  from  London  to  Sheffield — the  Midland 
Company  not  having  set  the  generous  example  of  carrying 
third-class  passengers  with  swift  trains.  With  a  shell  as  large 
as  a  Dutch  cheese  in  each  pocket,  I  looked  like  John  Gflpin 
when  he  rode  with  the  wine  kegs  on  either  side  of  him.  But  1 
passed  very  well  as  one  who  had  made  ample  provision  for  his 
journey.  My  only  anxiety  was  that  some  mechanic  with  his 
carpenter's  or  plumber's  basket  might  choose  to  sit  down  by  my 
side,  when  a  projecting  hammer  or  chisel  might  be  the  cause  of 
an  unexpected  disturbance.  For  the  same  reason  I  thought  it 
wiser  not  to  sit  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  where  one  of  my 
pockets  oscillating  against  the  side  by  sudden  motion  of  the 
train  might  occasion  difficulties  there. 

On  arriving  at  Sheffield  the  trouble  did  not  end.  In  the 
house  where  I  lodged  new  perplexities  arose.  I  might  ask  for 
a  closet  in  which  I  might  lock  up  my  peculiar  luggage,  but  my 
landlady  might  have  a  duplicate  key  and  be  just  curious  to  see 
what  I  was  so  careful  in  securing  ;  and  thus  some  accident 
might  ensue  upon  the  discovery.  This  fear  deterred  me  from 
that  expedient.  My  watchfulness  kept  me  a  prisoner  in  the 
house,  and  when  I  went  below  to  write  I  took  the  bag  and 
placed  it  on  the  table,  keeping  pens  and  paper  in  the  same 
receptacle  to  divert  attention  from  the  other  contents.  Sunday 
was  an  entirely  troublesome  day  with  my  percussioned  com- 
panions, because  I  had  to  carry  the  bag  twice  to  the  morn 
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and  evening  lecture  and  place  it  upon  the  table  before  me  while 
I  spoke.  As  I  took  my  notes  and  papers  from  the  bag,  iti 
presence  on  the  table  was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  not 
prudent  to  put  it  under  the  table,  lest  the  toes  of  some  excited 
adversary  might  kick  against  it  there.  Had  my  opponent^ 
who  were  numerous  at  that  period,  had  any  idea  of  the  contents 
of  my  bag,  they  would  have  been  very  brief  in  their  observa- 
tions. At  night  I  was  again  solicitous,  fearing  something  shoaM 
occur  in  the  house,  where  there  were  many  inmates. 

Monday  was  welcome  to  me  when  I  could  take  one  of  the 
missives  out  with  me  and  seek  a  place  for  its  explosion.  As  I 
might  need  to  move  rapidly  after  throwing  it,  I  concealed  the 
one  I  left  behind  between  the  mattress  and  the  bed  in  my  roomi 
after  the  bed  was  made  for  the  day.  Had  anything  happened 
to  me  to  prevent  my  return,  the  next  lodger  sleeping  in  the  bed 
had  found  something  quite  inexplicable  under  him.  I  had  lived 
in  Sheffield  and  knew  my  way  about,  having  walked  through 
its  suburbs  with  Ebenezer  Elliott  and  other  rambling  friends d 
that  time.  But  I  had  never  observed  the  roads  with  a  ^new  to 
present  requirements.  I  walked  in  various  directions  until 
afternoon,  before  finding  a  sufficiently  straight  road,  without 
houses  upon  it.  It  was  necessary  to  command  with  my  e\«  a 
Ions;  sweep  uf  way,  since  I  must  operate  in  the  middle  thcnoCi 
and  be  sure  that  no  per>on  could  enter  upon  it  from  either 
extreme  without  my  seeing  him.  Besides,  I  had  to  examine 
both  sides  of  the  road  to  be  certain  there  was  no  lane  or  hvt- 
path  by  which  unseen  persons  could  emerge  and  be  struck  by 
any  flyini;  fragment  about  at  that  minute.  After  all  my  trouble, 
pedestri:ins,  or  vehicles,  or  horsemen,  were  continually  cominf 
into  sight  ;  and  I  had  to  return  home  without  making  any 
at tempt  that  day.  And  night  was  usele>s,  it  being  more 
dangerous  iur  my  purpose  than  day.  Had  I  had  a  companico 
to  keep  wateh  with  mc,  we  mi^ht  have  found  an  opportunity  . 
but  it  was  my  duty  not  to  trust  any  one  with  a  knowledge  d 
riiy  (lb; ret.  There  was  no  knowing  what  alarm  he  might  take 
at  beini;  in  my  company  with  the  uncertain  missives  I  bore 
about  me. 

The  next  day  I  took  a  different  course — that  of  selectu^  i 
di^u«ied  quarry,  as  that  would  test  the  quality  of  the 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.     If  one  woold 
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eoqdode  by  its  own  momeiitiim  of  detoent  cm  so  hard  a  floor,  it 
wvMild  shoir  that  its  ooostrnctioii  was  an  entire  ftilnre.  llie 
quarry  was  in  an  immediate  suburb,  not  very  ftr  from  the 
otatre  of  the  town.  There  were  leveral  viUas  in  flight  of  it, 
with  gardens  that  camenearto  the  verge  of  it  Whatwouldbe 
the  amount  of  noise  I  should  create,  or  what  wonld  be  the  eflbct 
of  it,  I  could  not  telL  I  h^  to  trust  that  it  might  pass  among 
other  commotions  to  which  Sheffield  was  subject  Having 
examined  the  quany  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  one  in  it,  and 
finding  no  one  above^  I  threw  the  bomb  from  the  top — from  a 
point  where  I  could  shelter  myself  in  case  the  explosion  brought 
any  fragments  my  way.  The  sound  was  very  great,  and  rever- 
berated around.  Expecting  people  would  run  from  dbeir  houses, 
I  quickly  arose  and  sauntered  away.  I  met  a  person  hastening 
towards  the  spot  ^'  Did  you  hear  that  great  noise  ? ''  he  asked. 
^  Oh,  yes  I  *'  I  answered.  '^  I  think  it  came  from  the  quany," 
he  replied.  ''  Had  it  come  from  there  I  must  have  seen  it,**  I 
answered, ''  as  I  passed  by  it.  It  might  be  some  cannon  firing. 
If  you  can  show  me  a  pathway  to  yonder  field,  we  should  see  if 
there  b  anything  going  on  there."  He  turned  and  went  with 
me,  but  we  found  nothing  there.  I  was  desirous  he  should  not 
get  to  the  quarry  until  the  smoke  had  disappeared.  Later  in 
the  day  I  returned  to  the  place,  lest  some  portions  of  convexed 
nippled  iron  should  lie  about,  which  being  found  might  excite 
curiosity  ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  I  posted  a  paper  to 
London,  without  address  or  signature,  saying : — 

'^  My  two  companions  behaved  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
One  has  said  nothing ;  perhaps  through  not  having  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  other,  being  put  upon  his  mettle,  went  off  in  high 
dudgeon.  He  was  heard  of  immediately  after,  but  has  not  since 
been  seen." 

Finding  the  deposited  shell  in  the  bed  where  I  had  left  it,  I 
returned  to  town  with  it,  when  it  was  proposed  that  I  should 
take  another  shell  with  the  one  I  had,  and  proceed  to  Devon, 
where  dwelt  one  who  had  the  courage  for  any  affair  advancing 
the  war  of  liberty.  For  thb  journey  I  received  thirty-two 
shillings,  as  the  distance  was  great ;  and  this  was  the  cost  of 
the  third-class  fare.    It  was  the  only  expense  to  which  I  put 
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the  projecton  of  these  wandering  experiments.  The  object 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  grenades  would  rodly 
explode,  when  thrown  as  high  as  a  man  could  throw  them,  and 
falling  on  an  ordinary  road.  The  journey  West  was  lest  trouble- 
some than  that  to  the  North,  as  the  railway  carriages  were  Icm 
crowded,  and  mechanics  carrying  tools  were  much  fewer.  My 
friend  lived  in  "  The  Den."  This  was  the  actual  name  of  his 
residence,  and  not  inappropriate,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
business  we  had  on  hand,  when  we  two  issued  from  it.  The 
vigilance  falling  to  me  was  much  diminished,  as  my  ho<^t  could 
take  care  of  my  "  brief  bag  "  when  I  needed  personal  liberty. 

We  soon  found  a  suitable  highway.  My  friend  watched  the 
way,  and,  being  tall,  could  take  a  wide  range  of  \-iew  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  field  which  had  a  stone  fence,  where, 
after  throwing  the  bomb  into  the  air,  I  could  at  once  lie  down 
and  be  protected  while  the  fierce  fragments  flew  around.  Thcte 
was,  however,  little  need  of  the  precaution,  as  no  cxplosioD 
followed.  1*he  nipples  buried  themselves  in  the  earth,  and  the 
obstinate  shell  remained  fixed  and  silent.  I  had  not  foreseen 
this,  and  it  was  nccc^>ary  to  remain  on  the  ground  a  while  lest 
the  thing  might  go  olT  after  some  time.  It  was  not  possible  to 
wait  long,  fur  a  signal  told  me  a  passenger  was  descried.  The 
ditficully  then  was  to  get  the  perverse  ball  out  of  the  earth, 
since  plucking  it  might  occasion  an  abra^iion  of  the  cap,  and 
caii%e  it  to  burst  while  I  was  ovt-r  it.  Happily,  I  restored  the 
wilful  shell  to  my  pocket  and  I  went  to  meet  the  traveller  to 
a-k  him  **  if  he  knew  where  there  was  a  good  place  for  football 
about  " — in  case  he  had  observed  the  unusual  movements  on 
the  way. 

Having  no  taste  for  further  trials  on  the  common  roads,  wt 
found  opportunities  of  throwing  the  two  portable  thunderbolts 
on  a  really  hard  surface,  where,  with  loud  report,  every  frag- 
ment flew  into  untraceable  space.  It  was  not  without  satisfy* 
(ion  that  I  saw,  or  rather  heard,  the  la>t  of  my  perpleung 
Companions.     My  next  report  to  London  said  : — 


*'  Leniency  of  treatment  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  our  I 
companions.  As  a  man  makes  his  bed,  so  he  must  lie  upon  it  ; 
still  out  of  consideration,  we  wished  it  to  be  not  absolutely 
bard.    But  that  did  just  no  good  whatever.    The  harder 
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ment  had  to  be  trkd :  ind  I  am  glad  to  say  it  proved  entirely 
auooeisfiiL    But  nothing  otherwise  would  do/' 

The  result  of  the  experiments  was  that  the  bombs  in  the 
first  state  in  which  they  were  perfected  were  proved  to  be 
ineflkient ;  unless  thrown  to  a  great  altitude  in  the  air  they 
woold  not  explode  on  an  ordinary  roadway.  If  the  percussion 
caps  did  act,  they  &iled  to  ignite  the  contents  of  the  shelL 
Except  upon  a  well  macadamize  and  hardened  ground,  or  upon 
flagstones,  they  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  the  purposes 
far  which  they  were  intended.  They  would  not  answer  for 
oirdinary  military  operations,  where  the  sur&ce  might  be  soft 
ground  or  grass  land.  Whether  the  bombs  used  in  Paris  were 
improved,  or  whether  the  choice  of  Rue  Lepelletier,  where  the 
ground  was  firm,  was  determined  by  the  experiments  upon 
which  I  reported  I  never  inquired.*  IS  my  report  ever  became 
known  to  any  one  concerned  in  that  afiair,  it  probably  had 
some  instructive  result. 

■  Some  time  ago  sections  of  the  shells  used  in  Pkiis  were  dimwn  tnd  pab- 
lisbed.    They  certainly  were  not  of  bombs  which  paned  through  my  hands. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

ORSINI  THE  CONSPIRATOR 

(1856.) 

Orsini  was  an  egotist,  but,  like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  he  had 
something  to  boast  of.  His  love  of  heroic  distinction  helped  to 
make  him  a  patriot  ;  the  passion  for  renown  helped  him  to 
excel  all  other  patriots  in  daring  and  in  doing  things  of  which 
Italian  patriotism  may  always  be  proud.  The  escape  of  Bvoo 
Trenck  was  not  more  wonderful  than  Orsini's  escape  from  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  San  Giorgio.  The  narrative  of  his 
astonishing  adventures,  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Austrian's  Dungeon/*  and  translated  by  Madame  Mario,  shows., 
in  force  of  narration,  that  he  was  a  good  writer  as  wcU  as  in 
intrepid  soldier.  When  it  was  ready  for  the  press  he  came  to 
me,  throu;;h  the  in>tructions  he  had  received,  for  suggcstioiu 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  issuing  it.  I  see  him  now  as  he  stood  xo 
the  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  the  sun  falling  upon  his  dark  hair, 
bronzed  features,  and  glance  of  fire.  I  told  him  I  would  brinf 
out  his  b«>(tk  gladly,  but  that  Rout  ledge  was  able  to  put  many 
more  thousands  into  the  market  than  I  was  *nd  would  do 
doubt  give  him  ^'50  fi>r  the  MS.,  which,  though  it  did  DCC 
amount  to  much,  was  of  moment  to  an  exile.  Routledge  did 
give  him  /"fo.  The  title,  *' The  Austrian  Hungeons  in  ItalT,"* 
was  one  of  intere>t  at  the  period,  but,  if  reprinted  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Wonderful  KH.ape  of  Orsini,"  or  some  other  which 
indicated  its  marveIlou>ness,  it  would  have  interest  in  thi 
literature  of  adventure  as  permanent  as  Silvio  PeUico^t  Mvy. 
There  were  heroes  in  Italy  all  ab.iut.  Hy^tanden  took  Orsnii 
lame  and  stained  with  mud  and  blooti,  on  the  morning  of  hii 
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escape^  and  secreted  him  with  a  (»rtainty  of  themsdvestiiffering 
torture  «nd  death  in  the  same  fortressi  were  they  diicovered. 
The  whole  district  was  then  overrun  with  spies.  He  who 
realises  this  will  appreciate  the  courage  and  lesouioe  of  die 
peasant  people— only  to  be  matched  in  Ireland.  I  know  of  no 
ain{^  book  concerning  Italy  which  more  stirs  the  blood  of 
indignation  at  Austrian  subjugation  than  Oruni's  narrative. 
The  address  appended  to  his  book  (he  could  give  his  address  in 
England)  was  2,  Cambridge  l^errace,  Hyde  Parkj  Juty  10^  1856. 
A  year  later  he  was  headless. 

Felice  Orsini  relates  that  an  Austrian  ookmel  was  one  day 
galloping  through  Mercato  di  Mezzoy  followed  by  a  large  dog. 
A  youth  of  sixteen  was  passing  by  with  a  smaller  dog,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  colonel's  and  almost  killed.  To  save  his 
dogy  the  jTouth  picked  up  a  stone  and  htirled  it  at  the  odond's. 
By  chance  it  struck  its  head,  and  it  fell  dead.  By  order  of  this 
colonel  the  youth  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  30  blows  on  the 
cavaletto,  which  meant  90  strokes  of  the  bastinado— for  three 
strokes  counted  as  one  blow.  When  the  unfortunate  jrouth 
was  removed  from  the  Cavaletto  he  was  dead.  On  the  following 
day  the  colonel  was  sitting  with  some  of  his  fellow  officers  in 
the  Caf6  dd  GrigionL  A  man  suddenly  appeared  in  their 
midst,  and  after  despatching  the  colonel  with  several  stabs  of 
his  poniard,  disappeared  before  any  one  could  arrest  him.  This 
was  the  father  of  the  boy  who  had  died  under  the  bastinado. 
That  was  a  righteous  assassination. 

Orsini,  by  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  French  usurper,  intended 
also  to  avenge  Italy  upon  the  false  President  of  the  Republic 
who  sent  troops  to  put  down  the  heroic  Republic  of  Rome. 
Orsini  perilled  his  head  to  do  for  France  what  thousands  wished 
done,  and  no  one  else  attempted,  with  the  same  determination. 
When  Cato  visited  the  palace  of  a  tyrant  and  saw  the  persons 
he  put  to  death,  and  the  terror  of  the  dtizens  who  approached 
him,  he  asked,  "Why  does  not  some  one  kill  this  man?" 
Orsini  came  forward  in  like  case  to  do  it.  Those  who  engage 
in  political  assassination  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sacrifidng 
themsdves.  If  they  are  careful  for  their  own  wel&re,  they  lose 
their  lives  all  the  same.  By  using  bombs,  Orsini  imperilled  the 
lives  of  others,  and,  being  wounded  by  a  fragment  which  filled 
his  eyes  with  blood,  was  imable  to  complete  his  design. 
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After  his  execution  at  La  Roquette,  a  compromising  article 
appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review^  upon  which  I  addrcswd 

the  following  letter  :— 

"  147,  Fleet  STREET,/imtf  17,  i86a 

«  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  '  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.' 

''  Dear  Sik, — On  the  part  of  the  colleagues  and  friends  a 
Orsini,  I  ani  requested  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  following 
passages  in  the  Review  for  January,  i860.  We  believe  we 
shall  not  appeal  to  you  in  vain  to  do  justice  to  the  deii. 
What  is  a^ked  is  the  correction  or  proof  of  the  staicmena 
questioned. 

**  You  say — *  Through  a  confidential  agent,  he  (Louis  Napo- 
leon) conveyed  a  solemn  assurance  of  his  intentions  to  Onini« 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  same  Carbonaro  conspiracy  in 
1S31  with  the  Emperur.  Orsini  declared  himself  satisfied  wi:h 
this  communication.  He  gave  the  persons  who  brought  it  a 
list  of  friends  in  Italy,  whose  co-operation  was  to  be  sought  at 
the  proper  time,  and  then  wrote  as  the  testament  of  his  dying 
convictions  the  famous  letter,  pointing  to  Napoleon  III.  as  the 
coming  liberatur  uf  his  country,  which  was  printed  in  Turin, 
having  been  sent  thither  by  the  Emperor  for  publicatioci. 
Soon  followed  the  interview  at  Plombicres  with  Count  Cavoor, 
and  the  project  succeeded  rapidly  towards  execution.* 

*'  In  connection  with  this  ^talement,  I  submit  the  foUowicf 
facts  :— 

**()rbini  was  not  b<Tn  until  the  end  of  Dtxember,  1S19. 

**  In  1^(31,  when  he  is  alleged  to  Iht  a  joint  conspirator  with 
I.f'uis  Napoleon,  ( )r*>ini  was  a  boy  at  school,  beini;  only  elcvea 
years  of  a^e  ;  a;.!  )i  ;rniaiiu-d  at  school  until  liijc — until  he 
was  sixteen. 

"  It  wu>  imt  until  1843  thit  he  was  a  member  of  any  sccrcC 
society. 

"  He  never  w.i^  a  \\\\.  rnScr  with  the  Emperor.  He  never  was 
a  Cirbunaro  at  all. 

**  lie  never  saw  Louis  Napoleon  before  the  year  1857. 

"  The  *  famous  letter  *  referred  to  was  not  in  Orsini*i  Frcncfa. 
He  did  not  write  PVench  well.  The  letter  appeared  in  pun 
P'lorentine  Italian.  Orsini  was  educated  as  a  Bolognetc,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  master  of  good  Italian. 
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^Without  pioof  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Oiiini,  of  all 
men,  would  'give  a  list  of  his  firiends '  to  the  man  whom  he 
aooght  to  kilL  He  was  not  the  man  to  do  it  to  save  his  own 
lifiBL  Was  he  lik^  to  have  dcme  it  when  his  life  was  not  to  be 
nved  ?  Without  proc^  no  assertion  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
bdieved.  K  is  a  serious  calumny  upon  Orsini,  and  to  be 
xesented* 

''Again  you  state  that— ' The  Emperor  learnt  at  Milan, fix>m 
the  mouth  of  his  own  couriers.  .  •  .  and  especially  of  that  con- 
fidential one  whom  we  have  repeatedly  mentionedy  and  who 
brought  to  Milan  the  discouraging  results  of  his  interview  with 
Orsini's  friendsy  whom  he  had  found  deaf  to  Bonapartist  sug- 
gestions.' 

''No  doubt  they  were  found  'deaf.*  Were  they  ever  found 
at  an  ?  No  such  persons  have  ever  been  visited.  A  confidential 
agent  of  the  Orsini  party  has  been  sent  over  the  whole  ground, 
each  capitx  chief  of  sections  has  been  inquired  of,  and  the 
answer  of  each  is  that  no  Bonapartist  emissary  nor  any  such 
pretended  communication  has  ever  reached  them.  The  '  con- 
fidential one'  whom  the  writer  <  repeatedly  mentioned '  was  M. 
Pietri. 

^  The  Westminster  Review  has  given  too  many  proo6  of  its 
profound  sympathy  with  Continental  liberty,  and  for  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  promote  it,  for  the  friends  of  Orsini  to 
be  xmder  any  other  impression  than  that  you  have  been  mis- 
lead or  misinformed  of  the  facts  of  Felice  Orsini's  character  and 
career. — ^Yours  faithfully,  G.  J.  Holyoake." 

With  hb  usual  fairness  and  promptness  the  editor  inserted 
this  letter  at  the  end  of  the  next  issue  of  the  Westminster 
Reviewy  regretting  that  he  had  inserted  the  communication, 
which  he  believed  at  the  time  to  be  trustworthy. 

When  in  England  Orsini  was  for  many  weeks  the  guest  of  a 
friend  in  the  North,  whose  doors  were  always  open  to  exiles. 
His  daily  habit  was  to  ride  through  the  country,  and  his  fine 
figure  and  handsome  resolute  face  was  met  by  passengers  as  he 
galloped  through  splendid  scenes  and  over  sterile  moors  where 
the  volcanoes  of  industry  reminded  him  of  those  of  his  own 
brighter  land. 

When  Madame  Herwegh  presented  Orsini  with  white  gloves, 
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he  laid  them  aside  to  wear  on  the  morning  of  his 
although  he  was  then  free.    He  had  so  often  been  near  death 
that  he  thought  death  always  near  him,  andp  as  it  was  impossihlc 
for  him  to  cease  to  conspire  for  the  freedom  of  Itdy,  he  regarded 
himself  as  destined  to  the  scaffold.    He  had  known  the  perib 
of  prisons — he  had  mastered  the  language  of  stone  walls--che 
language  of  misery — by  which  the  last  messages  of  the  coo- 
demned  are  struck  from  cell  to  cell.    When  the  last  hour  cune 
and  Pierri,  who  was  with  him,  faltered,  Orsini|  not  only  u 
daunted  but  bright  and  daring  as  was  his  wont  in  danger, 
counselled  Pierri  to  be  of  good  courage  and  acquit  himself  ais 
patriot  should. 


CEEAPTER  LZn. 

A  FRENCH  JACOBIN  IN  LONDON. 

(i8S6.) 

;  1851  to  1856  we  had  a  real  Frendi  Jacobm  acdve  in 
ind|  sprung  like  a  Revolutionary  Phoenix  from  the  aahei 
\  Parisian  dubs  of  1793 — Dr.  Simon  ^'Bernard  le  Qubiste^*' 
signed  himself  in  his  firstletter to  Tlu  Times.  Dr.  Bernard 
K)m  in  Carcasonne  in  1817.  A  physician  by  educatkmi  he, 
rgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war,  displayed  intrepidity  in  two 
ore  sea  battles.  He  was  a  Phalansterist  of  die  school  of 
ier.  He  edited  insurgent  papers,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
of  the  Bazaar  Bonne  Nouvelle^  where  he  addressed  five 
sand  people  nightly.  Unintimidated  when  his  colleagues 
shot,  he  carried  the  agitation  to  Belgium,  and  was  soon  in 
Q  and  on  his  trial  there.  He  got  into  trouble  about  Robert 
1,  the  publisher,  who  was  shot  by  the  Austrians  in  Vienna. 
It  prosecutions  had  spent  their  rage  upon  him,  when  in 
he  came  to  England,  and  practised  as  a  physician  at  40, 
int  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London.  Before  two  years  were 
gone  he  was  in  Newgate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
iology  of  elocution,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  of  the  cure 
Le  impediments  of  speech,  would  soon  have  brought  him 
and  fortune.  His  skill  in  Belgium  had  brought  him  great 
^n.  We  who  knew  him,  liked  him  for  his  simplicity, 
ineness,  and  courage.  Becoming  involved  in  the  Orsini 
',  he  was  tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  London, 
would  have  been  condemned  had  it  not  been  for  the 
nt  spirit  of  a  city  of  London  jury,  who  would  not  convict 
)ne  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  power.  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
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usurper,  was  understood  to  ask  that  Dr.  Bernard  should  be  put 
upon  his  trial,  which  was  done.  The  case  lasted  five  da)-^ 
Edwin  James,  an  advocate  politically  popular  in  his  time, 
defended  the  doctor.  I  was  in  court,  and  heard  with  amazement 
his  ornate  appeal  so  materially  destitute  of  facts.  He  was  unac- 
quainted wiih  what  he  was  supposed  to  know,  or  might  ha\-e 
known — and  should  have  known.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  who  prosecuted,  made  it  a  point  of  horror  that  i 
I'jtter  from  Orsini  found  in  Dr.  Bernard's  room  inquired  "How 
about  the  Red  and  Co./'  which  the  jury  were  told,  with  up- 
turned eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  referred  to  the  "Red  Republic,'* 
for  which  the  doctor  and  his  terrific  corrc>pondent  were  plottinf^. 
All  the  while  Or<^ini*s  letter  merely  inquired  after  a  lady,  the 
colour  of  whose  hair  he  exa[;gerated  because  she  had  refused  h:i 
offer  to  marry  her.  He  always  afterwards  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  lady  was  a  member  as  the  **Red  and  Co." 
Mr.  Edwin  James  had  no  explanation  to  give.  He  had  not 
inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case  which  a  question  would 
have  elicited.  The  Attorney-General  Kelly  was  he  who  shed 
tears  before  the  jury  in  attesting  the  innocence  of  the  Quaker, 
Tawell,  who  had  confe>>ed  to  Kelly  that  he  had  murdered  :hc 
woman  at  B«.rkliamp-tcad,  for  which  Tawell  was  hanged.  Froa 
Sir  Fitzroy,  pious  without  scruples,  Dr.  Bernard  had  nochir^ 
to  expect.  Ivlwin  James,  his  counsel,  trusted  entirely  to  the 
hereditary  spirit  of  Kneh-^h  defiance  of  foreii;n  dictation,  and 
modelled  his  appeal  to  th>.'  jury  on  the  famous  reply  of  Mxrabeas 
to  the  nits-aKc  c»f  the  kin^.  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Bernard,  thii 
intrepid  eloquence  succeeded.  Spoken  in  a  loud,  strong,  im- 
perious voice,  the  following  is  the  passage  which  won,  or  justified, 
the  verdict  : — 

"Gentlemen,  1  nrcfl  n-l  remind  y^u  that  it  ha«  been  of 
the  greate-t  aiiv.irita::'  to  thi^  country  thil  her  free  shores  hart 
been  open  to  cxiK  -  tr  rn  oilur  land*.  The  revv.<ation  of  the 
Kdict  of  N'. litis  ilr-'Ve  t  •  fiur  ^h'TLs  the  Saiirin-,  the  KomiIl>N 
an  I  the  Lah'iuthere>,  \vh.>  have  shed  a  lu-trc  on  this  cour.:r>'. 
Will  you,  ih'.ii.at  the  bi  !«lin>;  uf  a  nei>;hb<iuring  despot, dc«:ri)y 
the  a^ylu!n  uhii  h  aliens  have  hitherto  enj«^ycd  ?  Let  me  urf^c 
you  to  let  the  verdict  be  y  ur  own,  uninfluenced  bv  the  ridacv- 
lous  feara  of  French  ar:::.::r.L!its  or  French  inva^ifnS|  such  at 
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nued  in  Pdder's  cue.  ToU|  gentlemeni  will  not  be 
inrtmidatftd ;  yon  will  not  pervert  and  wrest  the  law  of  England 
to  please  a  fioreign  dictator  I  Na  Tell  the  prosecutor  in  this 
case  that  the  juiy-boa  is  the  sanctuary  of  English  liberty.  Tell 
turn  that  on  thtt  spot  your  predecessors  have  resisted  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  C^own,  backed  by  the  influence  of  Crown- 
serving  and  time-serving  judges.  Tell  him  that  under  every 
diflSculty  and  danger  your  predecessors  have  secured  the 
political  liberties  of  the  people.  TeU  him  that  the  verdicts  of 
En^ish  juries  are  founded  on  the  eternal  and  immutable 
prindples  of  justice.  Tell  him  that,  panoplied  in  that  armoury 
no  threat  of  armament  or  invasion  can  awe  you.  Tell  him  that, 
thoogfa  600,000  French  bayonets  glittered  before  you,  though 
the  roar  of  French  cannon  thundered  in  your  ears,  you  will 
return  a  verdict  which  your  own  breasts  and  consciences  will 
sanctify  and  approve,  careless  whether  that  verdict  pleases  or 
displeases  a  foreign  despot,  or  secures  or  shakes,  and  destroys 
for  ever  the  throne  which  a  tyrant  has  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  hberty  of  a  once  free  and  mighty  people." 

Lord  Campbell— one  of  those  Whigs  who  apologise  for  their 
honourable  sympathy  with  liberty  by  acts  which  Tories  might 
covet,  and  then  wonder  why  they  are  not  popular — summed  up 
for  conviction.  As  the  jury  were  about  to  retire,  Dr.  Bernard, 
lifting  his  hands  and  standing  erect  in  the  dock,  exclaimed  with 
great  fervour,  *'  I  declare  the  words  which  have  been  used  by 
the  judge  are  not  correct,  and  that  the  balls  taken  by  Georgi 
to  Brussels  were  not  those  which  were  taken  to  Paris.  I  have 
brought  no  evidence  here,  because  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
compromise  any  person.  I  declare  that  I  am  not  the  hirer  of 
assassins,  that  Rudio  has  declared  in  Paris,  on  his  trial,  that  he 
asked  himself  to  go  to  Orsini.  I  was  not  the  hirer  of  assassins. 
Of  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  the  14th  of  January  there  is 
nothing  on  my  heart  any  more  than  on  any  one  here.  We  want 
only  to  crush  despotism  and  tyranny  everywhere.  I  have  con- 
spired— ^I  will  conspire  everywhere^ — because  it  is  my  duty,  my 
sacred  duty,  as  of  every  one  ;  but  never,  never,  will  I  be  a 
murderer." 

On  the  verdict  of  acquittal  being  given,  men  waved  their  hats, 
the  members  of  the  bar  cheered,  ladies  stood  on  their  seats  and 
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waved  their  handkerchitfs  or  their  bonnets,  and  cheered  again, 
and  again,  the  crowd  outside  catching  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  verdict,  sent  back  in  still  louder  cheers,  their  greet- 
ings at  the  result. 

"  At  length,"  says  The  Times  reporter, "  silence  was  restofed, 
and  Bernard,  whose  eye  sparkled,  and  whose  frame  quivered 
with  intense  emotion,  said,  in  a  loud  roice,  *'  I  do  declare  that 
this  verdict  is  the  truth,  and  it  proves  that  in  England  there 
will  be  always  liberty  to  crush  tyranny.  All  honour  to  an 
English  jury ! " 

Thus  the  great  Jacobin  escaped  being  hanged.  Unhappily 
he  came  to  a  more  lamentable  end.  A  bewitching  angehc 
traitor  was  sent  as  a  spy  to  beguile  him,  and  to  her,  in  btal 
confidence,  he  spoke  of  his  friends.  When  he  found  that  they 
were  seized  one  by  one  and  shot,  he  realized  his  irremediable 
error,  lost  his  reason,  and  so  died. 

Dr.  Bernard  had  every  virtue  save  prudence.  I  observed  with 
apprehension  that  he  would  talk  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  streets, 
of  things  it  were  best  to  whisper  with  circumspection  in  private. 
It  suggested  itself  to  me  that  if  I  conspired  it  would  be  well  to 
watch  the  ways  of  him  I  conspired  with.  Dr.  Bernard  had  that 
fervour  which  made  him  imagine  all  the  world  had  come  to  hu 
opinion,  and  took  the  town  into  his  confidence.  Partly  it  was 
Eiii^land  that  milled  him,  he  could  not  imagine  that  spies  were 
in  English  streets. 

Edwin  Janu^  was  not  a  man  of  many  scruples.  When  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Afar)  lebone  he  spoke  one  day  at  the  usual 
huntings  at  the  Regent's  Park  end  of  Portland  Place.  H:s 
aiiversary  put  himself  forward  as  a  "  Resident  Candidate,"  when 
James  exclaimed,  **  I  may  be  une  day  a  happy  resident — bat« 
alas  !  as  yet  I  have  no  wife  and  family."  '*  You  old  incubator." 
exclaimed  a  Imid  mnuthcil  and  abrupt  elcvtor,  *' you  ha\-e  three 
tamilies  in  tlie  Ixirougli  alreaily,  and  you  know  it  !  **  The 
'*L'entlc  KiImhi*'  was  nut  abashed,  but  laui^hed  and  spoke  on. 
Tlie  elfctiirs  kiu  w  when  ihey  V(>ted  fur  him  that  he  would  icU 
tlu-ni  it  he  Cful.l  (*et  a  price  f^r  them,  calculating  that,  if  be 
ci'-.rid  i]>t,  lit:  would  M-ive  tliein  well.  In  whi«.h  they  were  rigttt. 
Wit  Inn  tuenty  minutes  nt  hii  entering  the  Houm:  uf  Commoas 
a!ter  Kin^  declared  duly  elected,  I  heard  him  take  part  in  a 
debate,  and  otlcr  himself  to  Lord  John  Kusscll.  But  Lord  John^ 
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when  the  opportunity  came  to  himi  would  not  tmyi  and  James 
remained  a  pqpolar  member— until  Lord  Yarborough  gave  him 
the  choice  <rf  leaving  En^and  or  being  indicted  here.  He  went 
to  New  Torfc,  where  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  said  the  bar 
had  fewer  scruples  as  to  its  associates.  Edwin  James  found  to 
the  contrary.  After  many  years  banishment  he  returned  to 
England.  Re-admission  at  the  bar  being  impossiUei  he  began 
a  new  legal  career,  and  kept  terms  in  a  solicitor's  office,  to  come 
up  for  examination  as  a  new  candidate.  I  often  met  him  walk- 
ing to  the  dty  at  an  early  hour,  pale,  sedate,  unostentatious— 
his  ruddiness,  grossness,  and  pomposity  gone  out  off  him.  I  felt 
req>ect  for  his  courage  and  perseverance.  Death  intervened, 
aad  he  came  to  his  end  without  attaining  his  purpose. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 

THE  STORY  OF  CARLO  DE  RVDiO. 

(1857-62.) 

RuDio^*'  Count  Carlo  de  Rudio  "  '  he  called  himself,  but  there 
was  little  of  the  "  Count  '*  about  him — was  an  Italian,  and 
one  of  the  shell -bearers  when  Orsini  and  Pierri  made  their 
attack  on  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  in  Paris.  Rudio  bore 
a  bhell,  but  whether  he  threw  it  is  doubtful.  "  He  could  not 
get  near  enough,"  he  said.  Though  deported  to  Guiana  for  hit 
reputed  share  in  the  transaction,  he  escaped,  it  was  beliei-ed  by 
connivance  of  the  Fiench  authorities  there.  In  a  small  bott  he 
managed  to  reach  the  English  colony  ot  Berbice,  and  after- 
wards worked  his  passage  to  Enf^land.  Dr.  Bernard  stated  00 
his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  that  Rudio  came  and  was  noc  sought. 
Why  he  came,  cr  who  &ent  him,  demanded  scrutiny  by  those 
who  received  liiin  bdore  employing  him,  or  suffering  his  parti- 
cipation, lie  may  have  been  impelled  to  join  in  the  enterpriie 
by  patriotism,  and  afterwards  have  shrunk  from  the  con.se- 
qucTices.  The  />.//.V  Teli'j^rafh  of  Au;::ii'-t  30,  i  So  1 ,  described 
him  as  one  wii>)  "i>jtraycd  his  confederate  h/'  and  stated  that 
**  the  revelatiijiis  he  nia.Ie  were  of  considerable  help  towards 
the  pri)*-eculiun  u\  Dr.  Hcrnaid.*'  The  allusion  must  be  to 
inlurmation  given  at  the  time  of  Rudio*s  own  apprehension. 
Nothing  tian  iiiit-J  at  Bernard's  trial  as  to  **  revelations  "  ma^e 
by  hini. 

In  England   Rudio  afteiwjrd^  a^kcd  my  advice  and  aid  to 
bring  out  a  Lite  of  himself,  of  which  some  pretentious  number* 

■  I  renipnilicT  he  trmced  hi«  iI'M-rnt  frum  Nmi  Danai,  wKoa  the 
Ot  i<c  ihc  CircAl,  III  the  Diiiih  ceaiuiy,  nude  tii.\crikOf  uC  BcUuOik 
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.  ippmw*  FiroiMiDly  I  ptiblisiiod  tome  nmnbcrs  for  hiiiu  He 
weot  about  lecturing.  At  some  plaoeS|  as  the  Tdtgrapk 
reported,  he  complained  that  he  was  underpaid  for  his  ezpedi- 
tian  to  FuriSi  and  that  ^Dr.  Bernard  only  gave  him  £\^  and 
his  railway  ticket^  ;  fortheri  that  *'  BCazzini  refosed  to  reocmi- 
mend  him  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee.'^'  Making  these 
statements  looked  like  the  act  of  a  traitor.  It  was,  as  fiur  as  his 
word  could  go,  fixing  on  Dr.  Bernard  a  complicity  of  which  he 
had  been  acquitted  by  a  juryi  and  doing  so  in  a  form  which  no 
one  had  attempted  to  prove  against  him.  Though  Rudio's 
words  did  not  afiect  BCazzini,  who  refused  to  recognize  him, 
they  served  to  give  the  public  the  impression  that  Rudio  had 
a  right  to  look  to  Mazzini  as  a  patron.  My  wish  was  to  decline 
any  communication  with  Rudio,  and  I  would  have  done  so  but 
for  the  request  of  \  firiend  of  Dr.  Bernard,  who,  too  generously 
commiserating  Rudio's  condition,  besought  me  and  also  Mazzini 
to  aid  him. 

Mazzini,  always  forgiving  to  his  enemies,  had  pity  for  Rudio, 
because  he  was  an  Italian  who  had,  peradventure,  entered  into 
conqnracy  and  peril  for  his  country,  and  because  he  thought 
that  probably  fear  had  led  him  to  betray  others.  At  that  time 
attempts  were  made  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  press  of  the 
governing  classes,  to  connect  Mazzini  with  every  act  of  insur- 
gency or  outrage  in  Europe,  as  was  afterwards  done  towards  Mr. 
Pamell  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Yet  Mazzini  incurred  the  peril 
of  affording  a  colourable  pretext  for  this  imputation  against 
him,  as  he  had  often  done,  from  motives  of  humanity. 
One  of  Rudio*s  letters  to  me  was  the  following  : — 

'*  4,  Felix  Place,  Barker  Gate,  NorrmGHAM, 
"-R?3.  i6, 1861. 

•*  Dear  Sm, — ^I  have  received  a  letter  from  yourifriend, , 

which  tells  me  that  you  offer  yourself  to  help  me  in  my  publi- 
cation. Of  course  my  letter  is  to  let  yoM  know  that  my  publi- 
cation cannot  go  further  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  leave  off,  as  I  have  resolved  to  leave  this  town 
and  go  elsewhere,  where  I  hope  I  shall  find  means  of  subsis- 
tence for  myself  and  my  poor  unhappy  family.  But,  as  I  am 
without  the  most  necessary  means  of  carrying  out  my  views,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  make  you  an  offer ;  and  that  would  bo 
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to  5ell  you  the  copywrite  of  my  pamphleti  kairfng  at 
consciousness  the  value  of  it  I  issure  yoo,  dear  mt^  that  no 
man  of  my  condition  has  more  suffered  than  I,  in  this  hit  iem 
months  especially.  Many  a  day  we  have  been  without  any 
thing  to  eat — without  coal  to  warm  os ;  twice  some  pfopoa* 
tions  very  brilliant  has  been  offered  to  me ;  but  them  was 
brilliant  to  those  that  have  another  heart  than  mine.  With 
strength  of  mind  I  have  rejected  them,  and  preferred  to  nSer 
than  become  a  spy.  To  you,  then,  I  appeal  as  a  man  of  re- 
ligious and  political  principles  equally  to  those  that  I  am  prtmd 
to  have  ;  no,  sir,  no  human  power  shall  have  the  chance  of 
turning  mc  out  of  that  path  that  I  have  been  for  twelve  yean. 
Death  only  shall  put  a  stop  at  my  principles,  but  until  I  shall 
have  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  ran 
against  the  danger  for  the  benefit  of  our  noble  cause,  though  I 
have  been  repayed  with  the  blackest  of  ingratitude.  Still  I  will 
pessever  while  my  heart  still  beats  vnthin  me,  and  the  taskc  I 
have  undertaken  is  unaccomplished.  Hoping  of  a  reply,  I  with 
my  wife  and  child,  send  our  best  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  your  truly  and  fcllowman, 

*'  C.  Carlo  db  Rnmo. 
*'  P.S. — I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  bad  styl  of  the  English 
language ;  I  have  a  great  presentiment,  *  and  that  is  only 
the  aliment  that  keeps  me  a  life,*  that  I  shall  no  longer  star 
without  that  my  person  will  again  be  sacrificed  for  the  great 
principle  of  patriotism,  liberty,  and  honour." 

This  letter,  creditably  written  for  one  in  humble  society  who 
had  taught  himself,  had  the  fault  of  protesting  his  fidelity  to 
one  who  did  not  question  it,  nor  believe  iL  Intere&t  in  the 
American  Civil  War  led  Rudio  to  wi>h  to  go  to  that  countir. 
By  that  time  he  had  his  English  wife,  whom  he  marxiod  at 
Nottingham,  and  two  children.  He  wrote  to  me,  January  13, 
1864,  saying,  *'Mr.  Rradlaugh  had  promised  him  aid,"  and 
Rudio  entreated  me  for  moie.  I  had  sent  him  £i^  on  the 
second  of  that  month  (as  I  see  from  the  cheque  before  flK>. 
l*he  following  letter  to  me  relates  to  these  affairs  :*- 

"  My  Drar  Fkirnp,— I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  all  that  yoa 
will  do  with  W.  to  help  our  collecting.    I  did  most  unhappibr 
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giv«  toSudio  t]ie /i.  Botif;^!  shall  be  wanted  for  his  gdng, 
70U  TDMEj  reckon  on  another  one  from  me.  It  wiD  be  economj 
toO|  for  if  he  remains  I  shall  have  to  help  him  often.— Evei 
fiythfiiify  sroorsi  Josbph  Mazzdo." 

At  length  the  means  for  a  voyage  were  collectedi  and  I  ga\e 
Rndio  a  warm  poncho  to  protect  him  from  the  cold  at  sea.  At 
that  time  I  was  expecting  daity  apprehension  for  selling  un- 
stamped  papers  at  ^eet  Street,  and  this  poncho,  as  I  have  said, 
was  kept  under  the  counter  with  biscuits  and  a  small  flask  of 
taud^vie.  Ihad hade]q>erienceof apprehensioniandknewthe 
value  of  warmth  and  refreshment  the  first  night.  As  Rudio 
was  leaving  me,  I  thought  this  would  protect  him  from  the 
Atlantic  blasts.  Whether  he  perished  in  the  war,  or  on 
which  side  he  fought,  I  never  heard,  nor  have  I  heard  of  him 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
&TARBISG  SPIES  L\  LONDON. 

(1857.) 

Despotism  is  the  nursing  mother  of  murder.  It  employs  spies 
to  betray  patriots  to  the  scaffold.  The  friends  of  liberty  ha« 
often  no  ch(»iv;c  but  to  conspire  and  kill  in  self-defence.  Soroe- 
tiiiies  tlu-'c  desperate  feuds,  originating  in  Naples  or  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  Her  I  in  or  Paris,  were  fought  out  in  London. 

One  d.iy  an  announcLnieiit  appeared  in  the  London  paperi 
that  a  y*iung  Italian,  on  patriotic  duty,  had  stabbed  four 
foreigners  in  a  restaurant  in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket.  The>' 
were  all  seriously  wounded  by  thrusts  which  had  the  vigour  of 
assassination  in  them.  It  was  a  miracle  none  were  killed.  Thev 
were  ci>nv(.yc<i  to  an  ho>pital,  and  the  active  a^s'ailant,  who  had 
attacked  thim  witli  suih  invincible  rapidity  that  thry  were  un- 
able to  detain  him,  was  **  wanted  "  by  the  police.  The  que*ti'"^n 
was  put  to  me  whether  I  would  provide  for  him.  I  rradily 
a'^reed  to  do  so,  a^  I  held  a  hMu^c  c»»nvenient  for  that  purpose 
The  back  m-ims  overlooked  open-;;ale  grounds  and  I  ouli 
w.iich  the  arrival  of  the  police  in  th.it  direction  if  they  made  a 
descent  in  the  rear.  S)  if  they  came  at  the  back,  I  could  let 
mv  aitive  pue^t  out  at  the  front  -  if  thiv  tame  at  the  front,  be 
C'luM  tscajH-  at  the  baik.  If  they  came  b«ith  ways  at  once,  I 
hai  an  ap.irtinent  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  and  4S  s^v^n 
a''  th-.-y  had  pas««ed  river  him  to  enter  the  house,  a  signal  would 
enable  him  to  leap  into  adj.icent  gardens  before  the>'  could  be 
aware  of  the  movement.  I  had  information  that  my  gucrt 
would  probably  refuse  to  be  taken  alive,  and  a  desperate  co- 
C'lunttr  would  have  caused  alarm  in  my  family,  in  which  theic 
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wa£  illness.  As  a  gtianuitee  agiinsC  this  could  oot  be  given, 
other  arrangements  were  made  for  the  determined  visitor. 
Afterwards  I  much  regretted  having  made  the  inquiry  as  to  his 
Intended  resistance,  as  be  was  not  brought  to  mCf  and  I  lost  the 
pleasure  of  succouring  so  alert  and  brave  a  man,  for  whose  safety 
I  had  matured  preparations.  The  four  wounded  men  were  foreign 
spies  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
mouchardism  is  a  profession  we  did  not  recognise  in  London. 

When  the  men  in  the  hospital  recovered,  they  went  their 
way.  They  knew  very  well  who  their  assailant  was,  but  would 
never  tell,  nor  could  the  police  induce  them  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates  and  make  any  charge.  They  had  sufficing 
reasons  for  not  allowing  their  own  identity,  or  the  nature  of 
their  business,  or  the  name  of  their  employer,  to  he  known,  and 
the  fourfold  attempted  assassinations  in  Pan  ton  Street  conse- 
quently passed  out  of  the  memory  of  London,  Their  intrepid 
assailant  knew  the  spies  very  well  He  had  tracked  them  to 
their  lair,  and  fallen  upon  them  with  almost  superhimian  fiiry. 
He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  no  one  who  knew  it  spoke  his 
name.  The  contest  had  to  be  renewed  elsewhere — at  another 
time.  The  terrible  silence  of  the  perilous  enterprise  was  never 
broken* 


I 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FARUA.\fEyTARy  CANDIDATURE  IJV  THE 
TOWER  HAMLETS. 

(1857.) 

It  was  in  1857  that  I  first  became  a  Parliamentary  candidate. 
It  was  in  opposition  to  Sir  William  Clay,  who  had  for  twcntjr- 
four  years  represented  the  Tower  Hamlctii  but  wbo  wai 
regarded  as  a  stationary  Liberal. 

Eleven  years  later  (1868) — never  being  impatient  ^  I 
addressed  the  electors  of  my  native  town,  Birminglum. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  1 884,  I  was  a  candidate  at  Leiootcr, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor.  My  object  this  timt 
was  to  promote  the  passini;  of  an  Affirmation  Bill  for  membcn 
of  Parliament,  which  would  open  the  doors  of  the  House  to  all 
persons  who  found  the  ecclesiastical  terms  of  the  oath  doC  in 
accordance  with  their  personal  belief.  As  I  should  on  this 
ground  have  refused  to  take  the  oath,  I  might  have  aided  the 
cause  of  affirmation  had  I  been  supported  by  a  constitueoqr 
whose  self-respect  lay  in  the  same  direction.  But  that  was  aoK 
to  he.  On  addrc>sing  a  public  meeting  at  Leicester,  twenty- 
nine  questions  were  put  to  me.  Nine  of  them  were  itill-bom« 
were  ideal  and  impracticable,  and  never  had  working  Ufa  in 
them.  The  other  twenty  I  had  invented  myself  or  advtxtfed 
being  put  to  candidates  years  ago  when  in  Leicester,  before  the 
questioners  were  out  of  their  cradles.  The  answers  therefan 
were  easy  to  me. 

My  candidature  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  the  fint 
ever  made  to  represent  labour  in  Parliament  ;  and  it 
firskt  time  Mr.  Mill  supported  such  an  intention.    It 
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my  leqnett  that  Mr.  Mill's  rabacription  of  £10  was  not  made 
public,  as  I  knew  his  generosicy  would  do  him  more  hann  than 
itwoidddome|rood.  Mr*  Mill  would  have  accepted  the  oonse- 
quenoesy  bat  it  was  not  for  me  idi6  profited  by  his  friendship  to 
impose  the  risk  upon  hiuL  Some  years  later,  when  he  souj^t 
to  re-enter  Parliament  for  Westminster,  it  was  reported  that  he 
had,  at  the  same  time,  given  a  subscription  to  support  the  can- 
didature of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  Northampton,  as  little  pcqralar  as 
myself— and  it  cost  Mr.  Mill  his  seat. 

My  Committee  Room  was  at  4,  West  Street,  Cambridge 
Heath,  N.E.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  one  of  my 
committee.  My  address  to  the  constituency  was  the  following, 
which  shows  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  regarded'as 
^  advanced  "  Reformers  of  that  day :— • 

''Gentlemen, — During  sixteen  years  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  public  advocacy  of  Industrial  and  Religious 
Reforms,  I  have  only  been  solicitous  to  be  of  service.  The  last 
prosecution  in  this  country  for  the  independent  expression 
of  theological  opinion  was  sustained  by  me.  I  was  the  last 
person  against  whom  the  Queen's  Exchequer  Writ  was  issu^ 
for  the  part  taken  in  securing  the  Repeal  of  the  Newspaper 
Stamp,  and  but  for  the  risks  thus  incurred  the  public  might 
still  be  struggling  with  that  question.  I  have  constantly  helped 
public  movements,  not  the  less  when  those  who  accepted  my 
services  thought  it  well  not  to  acknowledge  them — the  rule  of 
modem  political  life  being  to  ignore  those  who  do  the  work 
lest  you  should  discourage  those  who  never  do  anything.  In 
all  this  I  have  acquiesced,  because  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  pub- 
licist to  help  without  permitting  any  personal  consideration  to 
hamper  the  public  cause. 

''  I  should  vote  for  Residential  Suffrage ;  and  the  Ballot, 
which  would  make  it  honest ;  and  for  Triennial  Parliaments, 
which  would  make  it  a  power ;  and  for  Equal  Electoral 
Districts,  which  would  make  it  just.  A  public  opinion  which 
can  only  make  itself  heard  in  the  streets,  and  cannot  reach  the 
Cabinet,  is  impotent.  In  the  late  war  the  only  character  that 
stood  the  test  was  the  character  of  the  people.  When  aristo- 
cratic administrators  failed,  the  people  were  efficient.  Therefore, 
if  English  honour  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  common  soldier 
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in  the  bloody  defiles  of  Inkermaniii  it  may  equally  be 
to  the  common  people  at  the  polling  booth. 

"  First  among  social  improvements  is  the  meaaiire  in 
by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  for  giving,  under  just  oonditioiis«  married 
women  an  independent  right  to  their  property  and  eamingft. 

"  Next  is  the  demand  that  the  State  should  establish  vdl- 
devised  Home  Colonies  upon  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown, 
which  might  eventually  extinguish  pauperism — home  colonics 
where  the  labourer  in  distress,  instead  of  taking  his  wallet  for 
the  parish  loaf,  need  only  take  his  spade  to  dig  his  honest  brad 
— home  colonics  which  should  be  training  schools  of  emigrants 
who  might  leave  England  not  as  now  so  often  to  perish  help- 
lessly out  of  our  sii^ht,  but  as  qualified  to  support  themselves  as 
agricultural  experience  alone  can  enable  them  to  do. 

**  In  this  country  there  is  a  decided  clement  of  active  and 
progressive  opinion,  systematically  denied  recognition  ;  acd 
which  is  misjudged,  because  never  legitimately  represented. 
This  is  nowhere  more  cviilent  than  in  the  Tower  Hamleta^ 

**  There  wants  more  tiian  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates^  AH 
religious  endowments  are  but  a  tax  imposed  by  the  rtroog 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  weaker  party. 

"  Then  why  should  a  Christian  State  accept  the  credit  of  the 
Rothschild  House,  and  refuse  Parliamentary  position  to  a 
member  of  the  family  ;  and  where  is  the  religious  equality  in  a 
State  which  adiiiits  the  Catholic  and  excludes  the  Jew? 
Kcli^ious  liberty  is  not  in  half  the  danger  from  the  Chief  Rabbi 
thai  it  is  from  the  Pope. 

*'  Public  justice  requires  that  the  oath,  hke  marriage,  shonid 
be  a  civil  or  rcligii^us  rite,  at  the  cption  of  those  concerned. 
Without  a  law  of  Affirmation  in  favour  of  those  who  conscien- 
tiously objeet  to  the  oath  as  now  administered,  the  magistrate 
i>  made  a  judge  of  rcligiou'^  opinion,  and  awards  to  unscnipoloiu 
ton'iciences  advanlagrs  (Jniifil  to  veracity. 

"In  this  cciintry,  whtrc  the  nia«s  of  the  people  are  so  hard 
worked,  Sunday  recreation  is  both  a  necessity  and  a  mercj  • 
and,  where  it  can  be  accompanied  by  instruction,  it  ia  aho  a 
moral  improvement.  Hence  I  should  support  the  opening  of  tht 
Crystal  Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and 
similar  places  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  Since  nonconfuimiiy 
of  creed  is  permitted  am^ng  us,  unifurmity  of  conduct 
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not  be  enforoed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  poor  man  who  is 
a  slave  to-day  and  a  pauper  to-morrow  should  not  be  dictated 
to  as  to  how  he  shall  spend  the  only  day  which  is  his :  whether 
In  seeking  the  fresh  air  from  which  he  has  been  six  days 
cxdudedy  or  in  affording  instructive  enjoyment  to  his  ftmily. 
To  deny  him  this  humble  freedom  b  surely  the  worst  of  the 
insolences  of  opinion. 

^All  progress  is  a  growth,  not  an  invention.  Legislation 
can  do  little  more  than  enable  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
Bat  this  hdp,  given  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  wants, 
and  in  a  spirit  free  from  the  temerity  which  would  precipitate 
society  on  an  unknown  future,  and  free  from  the  cowardice 
which  is  afraid  to  advance  at  all,  may  do  much. — ^I  am,  gentle- 
men, your  obedient  servant,  Gborqb  Jacob  Holyoakb. 

"  147,  Fleet  Street,  March  23, 1857." 

Looking  at  this  address  with  its  manifold  proposals  so  long 
before  their  day,  the  reader  will  not  wonder  at  my  not  being 
elected. 

Mr.  Acton  Smee  Ayrton  was  popular  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
because  he  promised  more  thoroughness  in  Liberalism  than 
Sir  William  Clay,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  manners  and 
fixed  principles — ^fixed  also  in  the  sense  of  not  moving  forwards, 
and  this  made  many  electors  wish  for  a  member  capable  of 
progress.  Mr.  Ayrton's  election  was  uncertain,  my  candidature 
could  not  be  successful,  but  by  persisting  in  it  I  might  imperil 
'his  chances  ;  so  I  wrote  to  him  to  the  effect  that  I  would  retire 
and  advise  my  friends  to  vote  for  him.  At  midnight  he  wrote 
me  a  grateful  letter  of  acknowledgment. 

On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  I  was  on  the  plat- 
form. Mr.  Ayrton  was  not  only  hoarse,  but  his  voice  had  that 
vinous  impediment  of  utterance  that  Lord  Garlics  manifested 
when  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Disabilities  of 
Women,  or  Viscount  Royston's  when  he  spoke  upon  the  Game 
Laws  late  at  night.  The  returning  officer,  seeing  Mr.  Ayrton's 
distress,  with  kindly  consideration  procured  an  orange,  no  easy 
thing  to  get  on  that  crowded  platform,  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Ayrton,  saying — "  Here,  sir,  try  an  orange,  it  may  relieve  you." 
A  Tower  Hamlets  election  mob  thirty  years  ago  was  not  a  very 
dainty  crowd,  but  they  had  an  instinct  for  an  act  of  public 
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courtesy,  and  cheered  the  returning  officer  who  showed  it.  To 
their  astonishment  Mr.  Ayrton  tossed  the  orange  back  into  the 
giver's  face,  saying,  with  incredible  rudeness, "  I  want  no  orange  ! 
That's  what  they  offer  people  when  they  are  going  to  be  hanged" 
— accusing  the  returning  officer  of  treating  him  as  a  culpriL 
The  remark  was  probably  meant  to  be  a  witticism,  and  the 
speaker  looked  to  the  audience  as  though  he  expected  the 
crowd  would  laugh.  Their  astonished  silence  did  them  credit. 
The  returning  officer  never  oflfcred  any  more  oranges  to  dis- 
tressed members  elect,  but  left  them  to  roar  unrelieved. 

At  the  end  there  was  a  cry  among  some  of  the  electors  for 
me  to  speak.  The  majority  of  the  crowd  refused  to  hear 
anybody  speak  but  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  the  returning  officer,  who 
was  courteous  to  every  one,  said  to  him,  "  They  will  hear  you  ; 
just  speak  to  them,  and  procure  Mr.  Holyoake  a  hearing.** 
Though  he  had  so  recently  written  to  me  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
having  contributed  to  his  success,  he  turned  away,  and  refused 
compliance  with  the  requot.  As  his  election  was  asmred, 
nothing  could  harm  him  further.  But  civility  was  contrary  to 
his  nature,  nor  could  the  obligation  of  gratitude  reconcile  his 
to  it.  The  habit  of  offensiveness  never  forsook  him.  When 
he  became  the  Hi^ht  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Works,  lie  was 
always  throwing  the  orange  in  somebody's  face. 

Mr  Ayrton  came  into  St.  James*s  Hall  after  the  great  Radical 
procession  to  Hyde  Park,  and  reproached  the  Queen  for  not 
being  present  in  the  .Mall  to  see  it  pass.  Mr.  Ayrton  himself 
was  not  there.  It  was  then  Mr.  Bright  arose  and  made  hu 
famous  defence  of  tlie  Oueen.  The  Board  of  Works,  of  whi^h 
Mr.  .Ayiton  became  Commissioner,  sugge>ts  familiarity  with 
siafri>ld  poles,  excavati'iiis,  and  brick  carts,  and  Mr.  A\Ttoa*ft 
manners  were  in  keepini:.  He  addressed  Mr.  Barry,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  though  he  were  a  jcrrr 
builder,  an  i  he  compared  Sir  Joseph  Hiwkcrr,  the  great  botanical 
profe^-or  at  Kew,  to  a  "  market  gardener."  These  una\'.! 
outra/e^  co^t  Mr.  Avrii^ii  hi>  -i  .it  at  tiie  Tower  Hamlets^  and  I 
own  t<i  teeljri<;  ^ra:itication  when  dinjomfiture  befel  him.  Hil 
unp-'puUriiy  cxtluiled  him  from  Parliament  e\*er  alter. 

Long  betire  his  death  I  aitleJ  in  promoting  his  return  to  ihf 
House  ot  Commons  by  writini;  words  to  his  advantage,  wh0t 
tliey  were  likely  to  be  influential  (in  the  Aineiienik  Hiitej)  : 
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because,  though  nuumers  are  much  in  politics,  principle  is 
QUMre,  and  Mr.  Ajoton  had  principles  to  which,  in  his  offensive 
way,  he  was  true.  The  interest  of  the  public  service  required 
that  the  architects'  accounts  and  the  Kew  Gardens  accounts 
should  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Ayrton  was  an 
honest  minister,  and  he  encountered  hostility  enough  on  this 
ground  without  augmenting  it  by  ill  taste.  It  was  to  his  credit 
that  he  opposed  every  system  of  centralisation,  aided  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  upon  knowledge,  and  procured  the  extinction  of 
the  editorial  sureties.  He  had  the  credit  when  in  the  House  of 
being  the  only  member  who  read  every  bill  brought  in.  ^He 
knew  all  that  was  attempted,  and  if  he  sometimes  made  mis- 
chief he  stopped  much.  I  ought  also  to  mention  that  it  was 
Mr.  Ajrrton  who,  finding  in  the  archives  of  his  office  my 
suggestion  made  to  Lord  John  Manners  to  have  a  light  on  the 
Qock  Tower,  put  it  up. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
A  LONDON  REVOLUTION. 

(1S58.) 

Thirty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  parcel  of  papen 
and  placards  relating  to  the  "  Anti-Conspiracy  Bill  Conunittce" 
of  1858  (which  were  for  the  first  time  untied  Febniary  <i, 
1891)  were  laid  aside.  Most  of  those  who  took  pan  ia  the 
a^itationf  which  overthrew  Lord  Palmerston  at  that  time,  arc 
now  dead.  Of  Parliamentary  men,  Bright,  Byng,  BaioOi 
Cobden,  Disraeli,  Gibson,  Gilpin,  Roebuck,  Lord  John  RuaeD, 
Sir  John  Shelley  ;  of  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Ashunt, 
Mr.  Shacn,  Col.  A.  B.  Richards,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mi 
Mackintosh  have  all  died. 

Few  persons  of  the  general  public  now  have  any  definite  idea 
ot  what  tu<jk  place  in  London  in  the  third  week  in  Febniary, 
1^58.  After  the  attempt  ut  Orbini  to  kill  the  Emperor  of  ibt 
Ficnch  in  I'aris,  it  was  believed  the  Government  would  be 
a^ked  to,  and  wuuld,  f;ive  up  Dr.  Bernard  and  another  Loodoa 
citizen,  reputedly  asbuvtated  with  him.  Some  French  cokxicii 
who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  made  warlike  asi 
menacing  speech e^«  expressive  of  their  readiness  to  cone  10 
London  and  fetch  Dr.  Bernard  to  be  disposed  of  in  Pkria.  Tkii 
wub  an  outface  u(>on  the  Queen,  as  it  proclaimed  a  boeolt 
irivuMtn  of  her  capital  ;  but  the  Kniperor  of  the  French  M 
ri"!  cause  to  be  introduced  into  the  French  ParUameoc  aaf 
bill  to  deal  with  these  belligerent  and  compromising 
On  tlic  contrary,  he  directed  Count  Walewski  to  bring  a  < 
against  the  Kii^li^h  Government  of  **  bhel  ass 

actually  favommg  their  de^tignv**     Lord  Pall     rslon^al 
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ci  Louis  Napoleon,  who  connived  at  and  ehcouraged  his  usurpa- 
tioiif  made  no  reply  to  this  insolent  despatch|  but  brou^t  in  a 
bill  to  call  foreigners  to  account  who  in  this  country  conspired 
against  a  firiendly  government  abroad.  The  bill  was  reasonable, 
but  untimely.  Being  brought  in  immediately  after  Walewski's 
despatch,  it  gave  the  people  of  England  the  impression  that 
we  were  going  to  alter  our  laws,  or  make  laws,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  foreign  Power.  To  this  Englishmen  never  consent. 
Neither  Radical,  Whig,  Tory,  nor  Quaker  would  countenance 
this  un-English  proceeding.  Then  I  witnessed  the  only  per- 
emptory revolution  occurring  in  England  in  my  time,  of  which 
I  saw  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  his  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  first  reading.  The  next  day, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ashurst,  Mr.  James  Stansfeld,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 
Sir  John  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Shaen,  subscribed  £i  each ;  Colonel 
A.  B.  Richards,  George  Leverson,  Alderman  Healey  of  Roch« 
dale,  Mr.  John  Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Connell  subscribed  lesser 
amounts ;  and  I  see,  on  the  list  made  at  the  time,  the  name  of 
C.  Bradlaugh  for  5s.,  of  which  he  had  very  few  in  those  days. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  for 
Monday  night,  in  the  Freemason's  Hall,  though  the  intimation 
of  it,  owing  to  shortness  of  time,  could  only  be  given  by  word 
of  mouth  to  political  societies.  On  Monday,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Secular  Room  at  my  house,  147,  Fleet  Street  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ashurst,  Mr.  W.  Shaen,  Mr.  J.  SUnsfeld,  Colonel 
Richards  (a  Conservative,  and  then  editor  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser)^  Mr.  John  Mackintosh,  Mr.  J.  B.  Langley,  Mr. 
George  Leverson,  Mr.  Connell,  and  others  were  present.  I 
was  asked  to  take  the  chair,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  of 
those  present,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  Funds 
were  to  be  collected,  and  I  was  elected  treasurer.  A  demon- 
stration was  projected,  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  to  be  held 
in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday. 

On  Monday  evening,  when  we  arrived,  the  Freemasons'  Hall 
was  so  crowded  that  the  conveners  of  the  meeting  were  unable 
to  get  in.  Mr.  Stansfeld  spoke  to  the  manager  of  the  hall, 
who  conducted  us  through  the  wine  cellars  to  a  private  passage 
that  led  on  to  the  platform.  In  a  small  gallery  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall,  fronting  the  platform,  were  two  French  spies, 

VOL.  n.  S 
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disguised  as  gasfitters — assumed  to  be  placed  there  by  the 
manager  in  case  their  services  should  be  required.  They  were 
admitted  in  the  interests  of  the  French  Emperor.  There  were 
no  foreigners  on  the  platform,  nor  were  they  observable  io  the 
meeting.  It  was  an  English  meeting  called  to  consider  to 
English  question.  The  variety  and  excitement  of  the  aadieiKc, 
who  knew  not  who  had  called  them  together,  was  metropolitan, 
and  wc  saw  that  the  question  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
It  then  occurred  to  the  leaders  on  the  platform  that  they  mi)rht 
proceed  to  call  a  public  meeting;  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  foUowiog 
Sunday,  where  the  people  of  London  could  assemble  to  giit 
their  opinion  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  conccre- 
ing  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  country.  We  had  objec- 
tions to  holding  political  meetings  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  Sandir 
except  on  a  great  national  emergency,  when  the  voice  of  Loodoa 
required  to  be  heard.  Owing  to  business  pursuits,  the  people 
in  imposing  numbers  could  be  assembled  on  no  other  day.  It 
was  thought  that  the  occasion  justified  a  Sunday  meeting  ia 
the  Park,  and  I  was  asked  to  announce  iL  The  audteoa  ia 
the  hall  was  tumultuous,  and,  fearing  I  might  not  speak  with 
sufficient  loudness  for  every  one  to  hear,  I  asked  several  gcntk- 
men  to  make  the  announcement  for  me.  They,  howercr. 
proved  unwilling  to  take  the  respond bility  of  it.  I  explaioei 
that  the  committor  trv>k  that  onus,  and  merely  wanted  to 
borrow  a  voiLo.  Mr.  .Mackintosh,  who  wrote  as  "  NorthvB- 
brian  '*  in  Krynoldis  Xewspaprr.vfho  had  been  a  schoolmatfcr. 
and  had  stentorian  lungs,  finally  complied  with  ray 
For  a  time  he  demurred  ;  but  on  my  saving  **Use  my  i 
and  say  you  give  the  notice  at  my  request,"  he  consented.  Tki 
committee  di-ircd  notice  given  to  that  meeting,  ms  there  ^ 
IK  it  suflkient  tiiiids  to  make  knuwn  to  the  whole  of 
their  intention. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  announcement 
tlurc  w.i>  no  (iiiubt  those  pre>ent  would  extend  the  pubPuiy 
of  it.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  that  Monday  night  it  was  a  OHOtf 
of  doubt  if  London  could  be  interested  in  the  protest  agii*' 
the  propud'.d  bill.  Vet  on  the  following  Friday  momiQg  il 
London  was  in  the  street^.  I  never  knew  London  duBfC  ^ 
in  a  tew  days.  Not  one  shopkecjier  in  a  hundrtd  takci  tff 
part  in  public  affairs.     Probably  not  one  man  in  a  I 
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the  four  millions  of  population  can  be  counted  upon  to  appear 
in  public  agitation ;  yet  on  that  Friday  morning  the  shop- 
keepers in  Oxford  Street,  from  Holbom  to  the  Marble  Arch, 
were  at  their  doors  conversing  with  passers-by,  and  discussing 
the  motion  of  which  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  had  given  notice  for 
the  rejection  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Bill.  The  first  reading  of 
that  bill  had  been  carried  by  the  enormous  majority  of  200. 
To  destroy  that  majority  in  a  week  was  an  unusual  under- 
taking. The  Government  were  not  merely  confident — they 
were  jubilant.  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  placed  his  office  in  3, 
Falcon  Court,  at  our  disposal  for  placard  purposes ;  and  the 
committee,  at  147,  Fleet  Street,  issued  the  following  circular  to 
known  publicists,  societies,  and  clubs  in  town  and  country,  for 
none  of  us  expected  that  success  would  come  so  swiftly  as  it 
did:— 

**  You  are  urgently  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  great 
movement  which  has  commenced  with  the  meeting  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Monday  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing,  by  all  legal  means,  the  iniquitous  Act  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  called  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  delegates  from  the  provinces  to  appear  at  our 
public  meetings  in  London,  and  we  beg  to  impress  upon  you 
the  value  of  haste,  in  order  that  support  may  be  given  to  those 
members  of  Parliament  who  have  voted  against  the  bill,  and 
that  the  supporters  of  Palmerston  may  receive  a  warning  from 
their  constituencies  that  if  their  votes  be  repeated  they  will  lose 
their  seats.  We  intend  now  to  hold  meeting  upon  meeting,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  in  every  quarter,  in  order  to  elicit  from  the 
people  and  the  press  a  full  expression  of  the  wide  and  deep 
feeling  of  disgust  which  pervades  the  public  mind  in  London.'' 

We  need  not  have  been  so  solicitous.  Resentment  at  foreign 
interference  we  found  to  be  instinctive  in  the  English  heart. 
In  the  meantime  we  issued  placards.  The  longest,  which  fol- 
lows, was  drafted  by  Colonel  Richards  : — 

"  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON 

will  meet  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  next,  the  21st  February,  at 
3  o'clock  p.m.,  to  protest  by  their  peaceable  and  orderly  presence 
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against  the  new  Conspiracy  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  PalmentoQ 
under  the  dictation  of  the  French  Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon. 

'*  Think  of  your  countryman,  the  Engineer  WatU|  dri\-en 
mad  at  Naples. 

'*  Think  of  the  insults  of  the  French  colonels. 

"  Are  Foreign  Spies  and  Police  to  be  allowed  to  act  on  British 
Soil? 

*'  Let  those  who  attend  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  next 
Maintain  perfect  order, 
'*  By  order  of  the  Freemasons*  Hall  Meeting  Committee.* 

The  next  two  were  written  by  me  :— 

"  ENGLISHMEN, 

"  On  Monday y  at  Bow  Street,  an  English  mas;istrate  presided 
at  a  political  trial,  umicr  the  surveillance  of  French  Police 
Agents.  Sir  Richard  Mayne  sat  on  one  hand,  and  a  French 
Agent  on  the  other.     Is  it  come  to  this  in  London  ? 

"  Keep  the  IVacc.  Attend  at  Hyde  Park, 

**  Break  no  Law.  On  Sunday,  at  3  o'clock. 

"  Beware  of  all  who  attempt  it." 

The  second  wa«i  as  follows  : — 

•'.MKN  OF  LONDON. 

"Lord  John  Russell  has  said  that,  whoever  may  vote  for  Lerf 
Palrncrston's  Bill,  dictated  by  the  French  GovcmmenC,  *thil 
shame  and  humiliation  he  will  not  share.* 

"  Let  all  who  would  nut  share  it  cither  he  present  in  H>'de 
Park  on  Sunday,  at  3  (►Mixk." 


Anothtr  placard  was  a  pa-  ace  from  Thr  Ttmes,  not  i 
mcntary  to  Lird  Pahnerston.    Wc  did  not  know  then  that  7h 
Titnfs  attacked  him  in  the  intercuts  itf  dcijxjts  : — 

"  It  is  impossihle  to  xv.k  rjii  11  a  *p  •:  fmm  the  Tagus  Co  iKc 
Pardanellr^,  from  Sitilv  l'^  the  North  Cape,  where  Ijord  Pil- 
mcr>ti)n  has  fininJtd  r.nc  m>lid  tangible  claim  to  our  fjMVXmh 
and  confidence.      Wc   will  not   measure  him  as  a  Rohm 
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IfinisteTi  or  an  Austrian  Bfinistery  or  a  French  Miniiter,  be- 
cause, if  we  dO|  we  must  admit  that  he  has  given  Russia  a  plea 
for  suooesaful  Aggrandisement ;  that  he  has  helped  to  aggravate 
and  confirm  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy,  rend  her  hifluences 
in  Germany;  and  that  he  may  even  daim  a  share  in  the  honour 
in  making  France  what  it  is.  He  has  played  the  game  of  our 
national  rivals  and  political  antagonists,  or,  to  borrow  a  sentence 
from  Mr.  Osborne,  he  has  merged  into  a  tool  and  automaton 
whose  hands  have  been  directed,  and  whose  moves  have  been 
made,  by  the  will  and  unseen  influence  of  a  foreign  prompter. 
There  is  no  constituted  authority  in  Europe  with  whkh  Lord 
Pftlmerston  has  not  quarrelled  ;  there  is  no  insurrection  that 
he  has  not  betrayed.  The  ardent  partizans  of  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Hungarian  independence  have  certainly  no  qpedal  cause 
for  gratitude  to  a  minister  who  gave  them  an  abundance  of 
verbal  encouragements  and  then  abandoned  them  to  their  &te." 
— 7S#  Tinus^  June,  1850. 

There  was  another  side  to  Palmerston's  character.  He 
expressed  more  sympathy  with  ''  struggling  nationalities  "  than 
any  other  foreign  Minister  of  his  day,  which,  from  one  in  his 
position,  was  an  advantage  to  them.  Foreign  leaders  in  some 
cases  expected  military  aid  to  follow,  and  in  their  disappoint- 
ment condenmed  him  for  not  doing  what  he  had  not  promised. 
Lord  Palmerston  must  have  had  good  in  him  and  have  done 
some,  since  every  despotic  government  abroad,  save  Louis 
Napoleon's,  detested  him.  We  next  placarded  Lord  John 
Russell's  famous  speech  against  the  Conspiracy  Bill. 

"'The  threat  (of  France)  has  been  somewhat  too  barely 
exposed,  somewhat  too  loudly  uttered  ;  it  has  been  so  uttered 
that  I  confess  if  I  were  to  vote  for  this  bill  I  should  feel  shame 
and  humiliation  in  giving  that  vote.  Let  those  who  will 
support  the  bill  of  the  Government  ;  that  shame  and 
humiliation  I  am  determined  not  to  share.'  (Tuesday, 
February  9,  1858.)" 

We  enjoined  order  on  every  placard  and  suspicion  of  all  who 
did  not  observe  it.  London  was  overrun  by  foreign  spies,  and 
is,  indeed,  never  free  from  them.    "  Ignorant  men,  strangers 
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to  public  affairs,  accuse  in  general  the  police  of  itself  fabricttinf 
the  plots  which  it  discovers.''  Thiers  said  this«  and  his  word 
has  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  he  had  had  great  State 
experience.  The  police  are  often  accused  in  this  matter 
wrongfully  ;  but  experience  also  shows  that  they  are  at  times 
accused  rightfully.  They  have  invented  plots  in  England,  ai 
they  do  in  Ireland  to  this  day.  There  are  always  "  fool  friends" 
of  progress  who  commit  the  cause  quite  enough  without  police 
plots. 

We  issued  smaller  bills  for  shop  windows  and  for  hand 
to  hand  circulation. 

'*  Will  you  submit  to  surrender  your  rights  and  liberties  it 
the  demand  of  a  Foreign  Sovereign  ?  If  not — if  you  have 
still  the  same  spirit  your  fathers  had — attend  in  Hyde  Park  to 
protest  against  Lord  Palmcrston*s  Conspiracy  Bill  dictated  bf 
the  French  Government." 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  England  and  Scotland  vai 
assembled  in  London  then.  Mr.  Alderman  Livesey,  of  Roch- 
dale (a  school-fellow  of  John  Bright),  presided,  and  made  the 
iiio^t  British  speech  delivered  from  any  platform  at  that  time. 
At  this  meeting  I  moved  a  petition  to  Parliament  which  set 
forth  that  no  foreign  prince  ought  to  have  power  or  jurisdictian 
in  this  realm,  and  that  the  "  French  Colonels*  Bill  " — as  it  had 
become  to  bo  called — was  unnecessary,  impolitic,  and  homi* 
Hating  to  the  British  nation.  On  receiving  the  petition.  Lord 
John  Russell  wrote  to  me  from  Chesham  Place  sa)'iiig  he 
should  have  pleasure  in  presenting  it. 

Our  meeting  at  the  Freemasons*  Hall  was  held  on  Monday 
nik^ht,  February  i6.  On  Friday,  in  the  same  week,  Mr. 
Miliicr  GibMin  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  an  amend- 
ment drawn,  as  the  press  of  the  day  said,  "  with  his  consonunatc 
skill."  Mr.  Walpole  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Byng.  Mr.  (ilaihtune,  too,  made  a  speech  against  it,  which 
Mr.  Byiig — a  very  gixid  judge — said  **  excelled  the  finest  cfforti 
of  Burke  or  Fox.'*  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  against  it  the 
sustained  and  dramatic  speech  he  had  delivered  in  the  He 
The  Guveriiment  ha  J  employed  a  Mr.  Bodkin  ID  prosecute  Dr. 
LcraarJ.     The  way  in  whii.ii  Sir  Robert  prooottootd  **Law)itf 
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Bodkin"  filled  the  House  with  laughter.  That  night  every 
Liberal  speaker  seemed  nationalized.  Though  only  one  public 
meeting  had  been  held  and  one  Hyde  Park  meeting  arranged| 
the  excitement  of  the  country  had  taken  possession  of  the 
House.  I  have  witnessed  many  great  debates  in  Parliamenti 
but  I  never  saw  the  same  vehemence  and  national  spirit  as  was 
displayed  from  eleven  o'clock  till  twenty  minutes  past  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  I  saw  the  proceedings  from  the 
Reporters'  Gallery.  Those  who  think  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot 
qpoJc  with  directness,  compression,  and  economy  of  words, 
should  have  heard  his  speech  that  night  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  never  less  happy  or  less  relevant  His  voice  was 
thick  and  halting,  as  though  he  foresaw  defeat  When  the 
division  came,  the  200  majority  of  the  Government  changed 
sides  or  vanished,  and,  instead,  a  majority  of  19  was  recorded 
against  the  "  Colonels'  Bill."  Hats  were  waved  (an  unusual 
thing  in  the  House  then)  when  the  announcement  was  made. 
The  lobbies  were  crowded,  and  Palace  Yard  contained  a  large 
throng  of  publicists  and  patriots  waiting  to  learn  the  decision. 
They  went  huzzaing  along  the  streets,  and  people  leaned  out  of 
their  bedroom  windows  to  learn  and  cheer  the  good  tidings. 

A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  the  next  afternoon,  and  the 
Government  resigned.  From  an  early  hour  we  were  busy 
endeavouring  to  undo  what  we  had  been  energetically  doing — 
namely,  to  prevent  the  meeting  we  had  called  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  Government  being  overthrown,  and  the  "  Colonels'  Bill " 
dead,  we  wished  to  save  London  from  tumult.  We  therefore 
issued  the  two  following  announcements  : — 
/ 

1.  **  The  committee  of  the  Freemasons'  Hall  meeting,  who 
have  been  making  arrangements  for  a  great  open-air  demon- 
stration in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday,  have  resolved  on  abandoning 
such  meeting  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Conspiracy  Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night." 

2.  "This  morning  a  deputation  from  the  committee  for 
arranging  the  Hyde  Park  meeting  waited  upon  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  to  obtain  his  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  public  inconvenience  from  the  announced  meeting." 

We  spent  more  money  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  to 
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prevent  an  assemblage  in  the  Park  than  we  had  spent  all  the 
week.  We  had  notices  of  abandonment  of  the  meeting  posted 
at  all  points  indicated  by  the  police,  where  they  would  meet 
the  e>'e  of  the  East  End  throngs  who  might  set  out  to  the 
Park.  However,  the  people  went  all  the  same,  and  it  was 
computed  that  200,000  were  present  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
who  came  to  rejoice  instead  of  to  protest. 

There  were  some  cases  of  disorder  before  the  courts  the  next 
day,  when  the  London  magistrates  were  offensive  and  brutal  to 
the  people,  as  they  usually  are  when  political  issues  arue. 
Some  cases  of  pocket-picking  occurred,  as  they  do  even  at  the 
Lord  Mayor*s  Shuw.  Mr.  Beadon,  the  Marlborough  Street 
magistrate,  said  the  committee  who  brought  the  people 
together  were  **  morally  as  guilty  as  the  pickpockets."  CaUing 
upon  the  public  to  meet  in  defence  of  national  honour  is  legal. 
aiiJ  it  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  aid  the  committee  en 
asserting  that  right,  and  to  punish  and  denounce  only  those 
who  abuse  a  public  right.  But  London  magistrates  acted  other- 
wise. The  polite  authorities  well  knew  that  the  committee  kept 
on  legal  lines.  We  had  nothing  to  co:iLcai.  I  sent  to  S:r 
Richard  Mayiicand  the  Home  Secretary  copies  of  all  placaru> 
and  circulars  the  moment  they  were  issued.  We  had  no  idea 
that  a  vast  meeting  would  result  from  any  appeal  wc  Luuld  make 
It  was  Well  for  us  the  bill  was  defeated,  or  London  in  sW'X 
greater  numbers  would  have  been  in  the  Park,  and  the  cx^';Se 
ment  would  have  been  beyond  our  control.  But  for  that  the 
Government  alone  woulJ  have  bix'n  "  morally  "  re>ponuble. 

The  most  memorable  contribution  to  the  agitation  was  the 
following  brilliant  an^wer  to  Louis  Na[)oIeon  by  Walter  SavAge 
Landor.  The  French  Government  described  Kngland  as  ^  a 
den  of  assassins."  The  poet  published  in  the  Daily  i\Vvj  thij 
••  Kej.ly  from  the  '  Den  '  "  :— 

••  \'.  ■■  •!    .'I  .,;r  ,    .1  Mil,  \     Sir!     \\\\r  nn  ft-Ai, 
.N"  UuM  h.ik  tlic  iiiuidrici  ur  >>ii>|'Jth.c»  here: 
1  i.l^Und  IiMihck  an  a^sas^.n,  ai.>l  liathcs  him  nu  las 
Whrtbrr  shameful  hy  failurr  i-t  ^irji  by  tuccr%«  — 
Whether  hiiliii^;  truni  »i^ht,  ur  s%,\  l.i|;h  on  •  ihrunc— 
Wbelher  killci  ••!  lhou.aniJ%.  m  Lillir  uf  one  — 
Whether  briL«  m  revenue,  or  tljc  \\My^  uf  ■  nAnic, 
Or  the  (licaiii  \A  a  *  Urttiny  '  '  >uiiin  hm  lu  t^ 
Whalever  the  |iruinptin^,  Hhalc%er  the  rnd. 
lia*  he  ilau|;htercd  a  {•ck^jIc  he  »«ruic  to  ( 
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Rtt  he  buided  with  niffiaiit»  like  him,  to  itrikt 
At  a  brother  a»aatin— we  loAthe  him  alike  I 

£*en  where^  Cain-like^  bf  Frovidenoe  guarded  from  Hit 
"With  a  mark  set  upon  him  that  no  man  may  kill ; 
Where  prosperity  seems  all  his  pnnects  to  crowiiy 
WeVe  DO  fiuth  in  his  FaTOor— 410  near  of  his  Frown  t 
Undismayed  by  his  Fortonea— nnawed  by  his  Fate, 
We  smile  at  his  *  Destiny  '—Watch  hhn  and  Wait." 

People  did  so— and  saw  the  dynasty  of  the  Usurper  go  down 
under  the  sword  of  Grermany  and  the  assegai  of  a  Zolo. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 
MURDER  AS  A  MODE  OF  PROGRESS. 

My  experience  at  one  time  made  me  a  connoisseur  in  \ 
tion — a  question  often  defended  but  seldom  discusaed  in  ■ 
practical  way.  Unconsidered  applause  on  one  hand  and  on- 
instructive  reprobation  on  the  other,  are  all  that  meet  ibc 
public  ear.  Professor  Tyndall  made  a  notable  contribudoQ  to 
physical  science,  entitled  "  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion."  It  b  d<X 
less  useful  in  political  science  to  consider  the  question  d 
''  Murdur  as  a  Mode  of  Progress."  If  the  theoiy  of  political 
murder  were  understood,  it  would  not  command  uuBf 
followers.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  its  being  treated  as  a  np- 
pressed  question,  it  has  for  many  persons  the  enchantflMBt 
which  belongs  to  the  *'  forbidden.** 

Intelligence  may  be  revolutionary,  but  ignorance,  tspeatOf 
if  it  be  hungry,  always  is.  Its  impulse  is  change  by  iuia 
its  reason  a  scn^e  of  unendurable  wrong.  It  hau  no  pUn—iCi 
future  is  only  a  day  or  a  week,  yet  retaliation  as  a  remedy  b  far 
from  bein^  the  doctrine  of  the  ferocious.  I  have  known  pcnooi 
of  real  tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  for  whose  humanity  1 
could  unhesitatingly  answer,  who  yet  have  had  a  icJtrie  of 
sanguinary  principles  for  advancing  political  progrcsiw  Them 
i^ho  look  to  see  not  what  tht-y  expect  to  see,  but  what  is  tobt 
si-en,  will  find  that  a  Government  which  upholds  its  aatlMrirf 
by  the  discriminate  killing  of  adversaries,  accepts  itsdf  Ckt 
principle  of  progress  by  murder.  Seeing  this,  pcrsuns  of  I 
purpose  whom  I  have  known  come  to  think  that  the  ( 
may  u»c  the  same  means.  Despotism  being  mere  foioe, 
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by  irresponsible  will,  tyrant  killing,  undertaken  for  public  ends, 
with  a  view  to  temper  or  suppress  despotism,  is  not  reguAtd 
by  moralists  as  murder.  It  is  apparently  a  necessity  of  progress 
ikere  and  at  that  stage  only,  and  is  only  defensible  when  done 
under  such  circumstances  that  armed  resistance  cannot  be 
reasonably  attempted.  Where  the  justification  of  irremediable 
oppression  does  not  exist,  tjrrant-kiUing  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  admitted  now  that  the  old  theory  of  kingship  is  worn 
out.  Formerly  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  lawful  ruler  who 
reigned  by  what  he  called  "  divine  right."  Since  representative 
government  began,  a  king  is  regarded  as  a  despot  unless  he 
reigns  by  Parliamentary  right.  A  ruler  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  he  is  still  a  despot  if  he  rules  by  his  own  authority,  or 
prevents  any  one  else  ruling  by  public  appointment.  If  he  be 
a  good  ruler,  he  is  called  '*  Paternal " — \i  bad,  he  is  called  a 
^  Tyrant."  But  in  both  characters  he  is  a  despot.  Force  used 
without  public  consent  officially  expressed,  is  tyranny,  and  he 
who  employs  it  is  a  tyrant,  whether  his  purpose  be  good  or 
evil.  Mankind  are  prone  to  be  enslaved,  and  are  generally 
content  so  long  as  they  are  enslaved  pleasantly.  If  a  succession 
of  good  kings  could  be  secured,  paternal  government  would  be 
eternal.  The  indolence  of  mankind  would  never  attempt  the 
honourable  trouble  of  self-government.  Therefore  the  good 
t3rrants  are  seldom  attacked.  Yet  they  render  manliness  and 
progress  impossible.  Every  man  who  seeks  self-government 
himself,  or  seeks  it  for  his  countrymen,  is  a  judge  and  adversary 
of  him  who  renders  it  impossible.  Nevertheless  the  good  despot 
who  rules  justly  cannot  be  usefully  killed,  since  one  cannot 
be  sure  that  an  untried  government,  introduced  by  force, 
could  rule  better  than  he.  Self-government  is  justified  as 
ofiering  greater  security  for  peace  and  wider  progress,  and 
cannot  consistently  be  begun  by  blood.  But  the  base  ruler, 
whose  power  is  personal  and  regulated  by  his  own  will  for  his 
own  ends,  and  not  by  public  law  for  the  public  good,  is  the 
enemy  of  an  intelligent  people  :  and  if  he  withstand  by  force 
the  advocacy  of  liberty,  the  law  of  progress  exposes  him,  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  to  be  destroyed  when  met.  Despotic  rulers  know 
this  well. 

The  doctrine  of  tyrant  killing  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  people 
merely :    it  has   been  accepted  by  kings  as  well  as  peoples. 

/ 
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Silas  Titus  was  accorded  a  colonelcy  under  Charles  11.,  because 
he  had  published  a  pamphlet  of  deadly  purport  against  the 
chief  ruler— the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell.  The  English 
Tories  favoured  the  assassination  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  he  in  hii 
turn  pensioned  a  man  who  meditated  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Charlotte  Corday*s  knife  was  applauded 
by  the  monarchs  of  France.  Royalist  assassins  always  abound. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  a  famous  triplet — "  Blessed  the  hand  that 
wields  the  regicidal  steel/'  Mr.  Froude  shows  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  alike  approved  tyrannicide  and  used  iL 
The  doctrine  is  not  confined  to  the  class  of  **  agitators.** 
Governments  hold  the  doctrine  and  act  upon  it.  They  oftco 
cause  persons  to  be  put  to  death  on  principle.  They  have  oftea 
held  it  to  be  good  policy  to  kill  a  few  popular  leaders  in  order 
to  strike  tu-ror  into  their  followers.  Carlyle  favoured  this 
policy,  Governor  Eyre  put  it  in  practice  in  Jamaica,  and  he 
found  Canon  Kinp[^Iey  (just  minded  as  he  was  in  most  things) 
and  men  more  eminent  than  he  came  forward  to  approve  it. 

Four  things  seem  necessary  in  him  who  assumes  to  act  bjf 
his  sinirje  hand  as  the  agent  of  a  nation  : 

1.  That  the  tyrannicide  must  have  intelligence  suflSdent  to 
under.itand  the  responsibility  ot  setting  himself  up  as  the 
re.i^e^ser  of  a  nation.  It  set  upon  the  work  by  others  he  b  ■ 
tool,  or  secondhand  operator— an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
o'ihers  ;  a  bravo  rather  than  a  >elf-determined  patriot. 

2.  He  who  prt  poses  to  take  a  lite  for  the  good  of  the  people 
must  at  kii^t  be  prepared  to  ^ive  his  own  if  necessary — both  at 
attiiienunt  lur  taking  upon  hiniaelt  the  office  of  public  avenger 
and  to  secuie  that  his  example  shall  not  generate  other  thaa 
equally  di>iMtcTc.<'tc>i  iniit.itors.  The  many  failures  of  tyrannkkUl 
altempts  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  precaution  taken  bjf 
the  actors  tor  their  own  safety,  and  who  end  by  bestowing  upon 
the  tyrant  the  reputation  of  **  bearing  a  charmed  life,**  whefl 
rt.ialia:<iry  oppression  is  brought  upon  others.  Colonel  Tttvik 
the  royalist  pamphleteer  who  wrote  **  Kilhng  no  Murder/'  whick 
ailvi-cii  that  simie  one  should  put  Cromwell  to  death,  was  with* 
out  pretention  to  the  dignity  of  a  tyrannicide,  since  he  was  a 
niLTe  inciter  of  as>a>.-inalion  which  somebody  else  was  to  take 
the  ti>k  of  cominitlinL'. 

3.  The  aJvLt^ary  ot  the  de^^pot  must  not  be  weak,  vacfllatiob 
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or  fikely  to  lose  his  head  in  unforeseen  circumstances,  nor  be 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  needfiii  for  his  purpose. 
Without  these  qualities  he  should  keep  dear  of  an  undertaJdng 
iriiere  fidlure  will  prove  dangerous  to  those  he  professes  to  free. 

4.  He  should  have  good  knowledge  that  the  result  intended 
it  likely  to  come  to  pass  afterwards.  History  tells  us  how 
many  noble  men  have  been  sacrificed  ;  how  many  a  holy  cause 
has  been  put  back  for  years,  or  fDr  centuries  even,  by  untimely 
tdf-eacrifice.  Curtius  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had 
leaped  into  the  gulph  before  he  was  well-assured  that  doing  so 
would  close  it. 

If  tyrannicide  is  to  be  approved  as  a  policy  the  business  of 
the  despot-ender  should  be  an  art,  and  praise  should  be  given 
under  conditions.  The  public  avenger  is  one  who  aspires  to 
the  foremost  place  which  patriotism  can  occupy.  He,  by  his 
single  hand,  is  the  deliverer  of  a  nation  from  an  overshadowing 
terror  and  danger.  He  voluntarily  accepts  supreme  peril  that 
his  country  may  escape  it.  More  disinterested  than  the  hero 
who  perishes  in  battle,  where  he  has  chances  of  escape,  he 
ranks  with  the  martyr  who  gives  up  his  life  for  the  freedom  of 
others.  For  him  we  change  the  dread  epithet  of  "  murderer  " 
and  call  him  by  the  proud  name  of  "  Avenger  of  the  People." 
He  should  be  no  mean  man  for  whom  we  do  this. 

In  days  when  men  were  wanted  for  forlorn  hopes,  I  received 
letters  from  persons  whom  I  knew  and  could  trust,  offering  to 
engage  in  any  work  involving  death  which  I  might  commend. 
I  ccald  not  advise  where  I  took  no  risk.  The  decision  I  left  to 
them  when  they  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  :  and 
the  higher  the  ideal  of  duty  and  peril  in  their  minds  the  less 
likely  they  were  to  act  heedlessly  or  needlessly. 

Once  I  was  asked  to  meet  a  number  of  ladies,  two  or  three 
were  wives  of  members  of  Parliament.  Politics  interested  them, 
and  they  had  capacity  for  public  affairs.  They  asked  my  opinion 
upon  t3nrant  killing,  which  they  favoured,  and  there  were  else- 
where many  ready  to  act  upon  their  sanction.  I  answered  that 
"  at  the  time  preceding  the  French  Revolution  many  ladies 
held  the  same  opinion,  and  if  these  English  ladies  spread  the 
doctrine  with  the  same  fervour  and  had  the  same  influence, 
they  would  assuredly  share  the  same  fate.  For  myself,  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  that  murder  was  a  mode  of  progress." 
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I  saw  that  character  of  the  doctrine  had  not  occurred  to  then^ 
nor  that  it  was  a  doctrine  that  may  have  unpleasant  adhereotib 
"  Disciples,"  I  said,  "  might  arise  of  more  advanced  views  than 
their  own,  and  who  might,  in  the  interests  of  public  progrea^ 
apply  the  doctrine  to  them/' 

It  was  because  death  by  private  hands  begets  death  that  it 
came  to  be  limited  by  law.  The  French  revolutionists  of  1703 
were  insurj^cnts  created  by  oppression,  who,  having  no  expenenoe 
of  the  limitations  of  freedom,  contrived  to  make  Liberty  a 
greater  terror  than  despotism.  They  killed  on  suspidoo. 
Tyrannicide  became  a  profession,  and  thousands  followed  the 
calling.  Mrs.  Francis  Pulzsky  once  said  to  me  at  her  own 
table,  "  Mr.  Holyoake,  when  we  had  power  we  gave  oor 
influence  to  prevent  any  throat  being  cut.  But  no  sooner  were 
our  enemies  secure,  whom  we  had  saved,  than  they  cut  the 
throats  of  our  party.  When  we  get  p*Dwer  again,**  said  the 
brilliant  little  lady,  *'  we  will  cut  theirs  without  mercy." 
I  said  '*  I  hoped  not,  for  the  forbearance  she  regretted  was  the 
noblest  example  democracy  ever  set."  Leniency*  may  £ul  for  a 
time,  but  in  politics  it  is  a  nibble  error.  Acts  of  kindness  will 
fail  in  private  life,  but  kindness  in  the  lung  run  proves  the  in 
of  virtues.  She  was  speaking  not  of  her  own  country,  bat  of 
the  policy  of  the  Continental  defenders  of  liberty,  among  ^ 
were  the  Hungarian  patriots,  who  suffered  everywhere 
the  '*  Saviours  i»f  s<xicty"  again  got  the  upper  hand. 

In  a  free  country  "  tyrannicide  "  is  a  worn-out  theory.  Under 
representative  Governnunt,  the  ballot-box,  penny  newsptpcr^ 
and  the  ri^ht  of  public  meeting,  tho^  who  cannot  cjctosdlhe 
bfiup'ls  of  freedom  do  not  under.^tand  their  business.  The 
I^rintini:  pre->  haa  made  opmi^n  a  force  m  politics.  If  all  tfaotf 
wiii^  depend  upon  the  knife  for  improvement  were  to  displiT 
1 1.1  If  the  amount  of  self- .sacrifice  which  they  have  to  mskt 
in  their  perilous  methixl  of  extermination,  they  would  let 
aLLompli^hed  what  they  wi>h  earlier  and  more  surely. 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

DEFENDING  A  POLE. 

(I8S8.) 

a  publisher  in  London,  I  had  my  business  to  consider, 

often  as  a  public  question  arose  I  found  myself  under 
mprofitable  impulse  to  take  part  in  it,  when  othera  with 
($  prudent  sense  of  personal  interest  abstained.  Louis 
;on,  in  one  of  his  disquieting  and  menacing  New  Year 
ddresses,  had  announced  that — ''The  Empire  seeks  a 
power  capable  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  might 
s  advance."  ''  I  do  not/'  he  said, ''  fear  to  declare  to  you 
that  the  danger,  no  matter  what  is  said  to  the  contrary, 
3t  exist  in  the  excessive  prerogatives  of  power,  but  in  the 
t  of  repressive  laws^  This  is  exactly  what  has  often 
aid  of  Ireland. 

President  of  the  Senate,  addressing  the  Emperor  in 
said — ''  Sire,  your  glorious  House  sits  as  firmly  as  the 
;  of  England.  The  revolutionary  spirit  has  been  driven 
France.  [The  Emperor  having  made  the  bloodiest 
tion  on  record.]  It  is  from  foreign  strongholds,  situated 
centre  of  Europe  [meaning  England]  that  hired  assassins 
nt.  Foreign  Governments  and  people  do  not  take 
res  to  give  a  legitimate  support  to  the  cause  of  order  V 

William  Carpenter,  the  author  of  the  best ''  Political 
look  '*  of  the  time,  was  chairman  of  the  Discussion  Forum, 

the  French  Government  described  as  "  a  coffee-house 
'emple  Bar,"  and  he  had  to  write  to  the  Emperor  inform- 
m  that ''  the  members  were  for  the  most  part  substantial 
men  and  men  oi  business,  who  discussed  Uie  question  '  Is 
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Regicide  Justifiable  ? '  without  reference  to  existing  govern- 
ments  or  politics."  The  Emperor  replied  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  explanation,  which  he  well  might  be,  as  he  knew  all 
about  it,  and  had  hung  about  the  Fleet  Street  Forum  himsdl 

At  this  time  (1858),  Felix  Pyat,  M.  Besson,  and  A.  Talandier 
published  a  '*  Letter  '*  in  French,  entitled  "  Parliament  and  the 
Press."  Proceedings  were  taken  against  a  Pole,  Stanblaas 
Tchorzcwski,  for  publishing  the  letter  here.  I  thought  that 
the  ground  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  manner  of  it,  were  alike 
objectionable  and  unncccf.sary.  The  English  could  not  read 
the  letter  in  French,  and  the  few  Frenchmen  likely  to  see  it 
in  this  country  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  it,  as  it  ioU 
them  nothing  they  did  not  already  know.  I  asked  ProicMor 
Newman  for  his  opinion  upon  it,  as  one  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  judge  it.  He  answered  (Reasnner^  \o.  615)  that 
"the  outline  of  thought  in  the  pamphlet  was  judicial  and  hs 
conclusion  breathed  no  spirit  of  blood-thirsty  re\-enge.  It 
reminded  us  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  deposed  and  condeoned 
for  high  treason  by  a  lawful  court,  and  that  after  this,  being  bo 
longer  a  lawful  officer,  he  had  slaughtered  citizens  for  daaag 
that,  which  the  law  commanded  them  to  do— namely,  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  against  him  ;  and  that  by  such  lawless  violcoor 
he  had  seized  and  kept  supreme  power."  There  could  be  Bttk 
(hnger  from  the  Pyat  Letter  since  it  took  Lord  Derby*  vho 
wa.s  then  in  power,  three  weeks  to  make  up  his  mind  whcthcf 
it  oii^ht  to  be  pM-(.ciitcd.  The  proceedings  against  the  Pobih 
publisher  were  KliLved  to  have  been  taken  at  foreign  instip- 
lion,  and  amounted  to  denial  of  freedom  of  speech  for  thcdilo 
amonij  u< — exiles  who,  heinp  friendless,  were  entitled  to  0* 
synipathv,  and  who,  Ivirit;  rt-idents  in  England,  were  entitled 
to  eqii.ilitv  ;  who,  bring  our  gu*-sts,  were  entitled  to  oarprottc- 
!i>n.  1  (ibiecttd  ti^  the  (vilicy  of  prosecuting  the  puUisbcr  of 
I'iix  l*v.it'.^  "  LctTer,"  K « .iii-e  it  in  no  way  endangered  tbt 
ii;e  rjf  I  Willis  N:tpn]ei)n.  'Die  lon-^piralofs  who  are  to  be  fetftd 
are.  a>  a  rule,  riot  those  who  arc  weak  enough  to  proclaim  tbctr 
\\i-}i(s,  i)r  sui1i1I.1l  etii>iic:>i  to  publish  their  intentions^  B}*doag 
'  I  til' y  invite  fii'  rv.tinii  to  them^-elvc^  and  hx  suspicion  spoa 
T:i^  17  :r;v::dv  Cu:<h{Mr.it'>rs  who  puhli'^h  their  plans  usuallj  gin 
li.i-tai;e.^  to  the  p)lKe  that  they  >hall  never  succeed. 

The  pro^cution  of  Tchorzcwaki  was  a  purely  Frendi 
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cudoiii  conducted  with  a  political  indecency  alien  to  English 
aentiment.  On  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Jardine,  at  Bow  Street^ 
there  sat,  during  the  investigations,  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  the 
diief  of  the  Metropolitan  police,  and  on  the  right,  agents 
of  the  French  police;  and  we  saw  an  English  magistrate 
so  unmindfid  of  British  dignity  as  to  sit  under  their  iurveil- 
lanoe  and  act  like  a  French  o£5dal,  and,  forgetting  his  character 
as  an  English  gentleman  and  his  duty  as  an  English  magistrate, 
deliver  himself  of  sentiments  which  we  could  only  suppose  were 
dictated  to  him.  When  Mr.  Sleigh,  speaking  as  a  BritiA 
barrister  should,  in  the  presence  of  the  British  people,  uttered 
a  few  words  which  found  their  way  to  the  heart  of  some  poor 
exiles  in  court  (who,  glad  to  believe  that  a  foreign  servility  was 
not  tainting  every  English  tongue,  gave  utterance  to  their 
feelings),  Mr.  Bodkin  made  offensive  remarks  upon  Mr.  Sleigh, 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  his  own  manlin^-oa. 
Mr.  Bodkin  (Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bodkin),  the  prosecuting  counsel, 
an  the  while  spoke  himself  to  that  interfering  Tuileries  public 
whom,  instead  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  represented.  No 
demagogue  in  London,  nor  all  the  pamphlets  published  by 
exiles,  had  produced  so  much  ill-blood  between  the  two  nations 
as  the  proceedings  in  Mr.  Jardine's  court.  We  cheer  the 
demagogue  and  forget  his  speech.  We  invite  the  violent  exile 
to  dinner,  and  neglect  his  exhortation  ;  but  we  remember  as  an 
abiding  degradation  when  the  English  magistrate  insults  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  foreigner,  and  that  too  in  London,  where  the 
countryman  comes  with  wonder,  the  artizan  with  pride,  and  the 
provincial  gentleman  to  watch  our  highest  pubUc  manners.  I 
was  in  Sheffield  when  I  read  the  account  of  these  proceedings 
against  Tchorzewski.  I  consulted  no  one.  My  own  sense  of 
duty  dictated  the  step  I  took,  and  I  telegraph^  to  London  to 
instruct  my  brother  Austin  to  procure  a  translation  and  put  it 
in  the  press. 

The  newspapers  soon  acquainted  the  Government  that  one 
result  of  their  prosecuting  an  unknown  Polish  bookseller  in 
Rupert  Street,  for  having  issued  a  French  pamphlet,  which  few 
would  ever  see,  was  that  a  publisher  in  the  city  of  London  had 
issued  an  English  edition  which  everj'body  could  read.  As  I 
had  no  wish  to  be  Bodkinized  or  Jardinized,  I  begged  the 
Attorney-General  to  distinguish  between   this  act  of  public 
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defence  and  one  of  defiance.  In  the  preface  I  wrote  to  the 
English  edition  I  issued  at  Reet  Street,  I  stated  that  it  was  doc 
my  interest  to  incur  imprisonment,  that  I  knew  what  it  was  and 
was  not  covetous  to  renew  that  experience,  and  that  I  neither 
wanted  notoriety  nor  martyrdom.  Therefore,  I  prayed  the 
Government  not  to  honour  me  with  their  perilous  attentioosL 
I  sent  the  fir>t  copy  of  the  Tchorzewski  pamphlet  in  English  to 
Lord  Derby,  who  was  then  Premier,  saying — 

**  Mv  Lord, — Permit  to  me  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  you  a 
pamphlet  which  I  deem  a  public  duty  to  publish.  I  do  not 
send  it  to  each  member  of  the  Cabinet — that  might  appear  a 
defiance.  Ni)t  to  send  it  to  any  one  would  be  a  discourtesy  ;  I 
therefore  send  it  to  your  lordship  as  one  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  views  all  poliucal  questions  in  an  unprejudiced 
Englibh  spirit." 

In  the  silence  of  abject  submission  which  reigned  in  Fran^-e. 
we  heard  only  the  chains  uf  the  slave  and  the  voice  of  the 
informer.  That  state  of  things  concerned  us.  Dopotism  ao 
near  cast  its  shadjw  over  England.  To  extend  liberty  here  was 
a  reproach  to  our  ally  ;  every  di^cu^^iun  upon  it  in  Lond.-^ 
made  Paris  unea>y.  Evcr>'  plea  for  it  here  was  an  indirect 
reflection  upon  the  ruler  there.  Still  England  did  not  dcsut. 
I'Or  myself  I  sought  shelter  under  no  technicality.  I  invilri 
no  consequences,  nor  did  I  evade  them.  I  did  but  justify  aa 
E'lj^lish  act  by  English  rea^ons. 

The  p.-\m;Oilet  published  by  Stanislaus  Tchorzewski  was 
siLrmd  by  llie  "  Cuniniittec  of  the  Kevt»lutionary  Commune— 
Klix  Pvat,  Hi-M,:i,  A.  T.illamiier."  Tchorzewski  I  nc\-er  saw; 
I '-.at  I  did  not  kimw.  rmr  Be>^n.  Tallandier  was  a  friend  d 
r::::ic.  He  was  the  tl^^t  who  translated  my**HiNtor\*  of  the 
K'>cli>iale  Pi<>n'.(.r-  "  ir;to  the  P'reiah  language  ;  but  no  pcrsoeal 
r- .1  :i  i::c!iKLd  me  to  publish  the  nlanlte^to  of  the  Commaac 
in  l^.k:!:-h.  .Mv  (•':<:. ut  wa»  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
V.\  .  !:  ii  prc^s.  In  rny  nfte  to  the  Engli»h  edition  I  said,"! 
r<  .:  tiiil  the  in"ji|.  .rtiiiie  apjK-arance  of  the  Letter.  Bdag 
i-  ut  J  wliiie  the  t.ite  ol  Ui.*>ini  was  undecided,  it  was  calmlatti 
t'l  ci-ure  hi>  e\LAUti<jn.  It  wa^  .«o  illtimcd  that  the  Emptftf 
n.:^!ii  !:ave  \y  '. m  ^u-pc\tei!  <•!  in>tii*ating  ii^  appearance."    Brt 
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mt  the  request  of  Tallandier  I  omitted  these  words*  Mazxini 
wrote  me  a  letter  approving  of  the  Tchorzewski  publication  ia 
English^  as  calculated  to  convince  the  Government  of  the  futility 
of  these  prosecutions.  Upon  re-reading  the  prosecuted  letter 
of  Pyat,  many  years  later j  I  thought  its  style  neither  so  good, 
nor  Its  sentiments  so  bad,  as  they  were  both  believed  to  be  then. 
At  the  same  time  I  commenced  editing  a  series  of  **  Tyran- 
nicide Literature,"  and  began  with  a  cheap  edition  of  **  Killing 
no  Murder/*  by  Colonel  Titus,  to  show  Englishmen  what  the 
Royalist  doctrine  of  assassination  ^vas,  I  also  published  a 
remarkable  poem  ea titled,  "The  Peace  of  Napoleon,"  by  my 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Percy  Greg^  and  signed  with  the  name 
tinder  which  he  usually  wrote  for  me— Lionel  H.  Holdreth* 
The  poem  was  more  indictable  than  anything  which  the 
Government  honoured  by  prosecution,  I  quote  a  few  prophetic 
irerses  i — 

"  Peace  I  Hittk*  the  voices  of  despaiiing  men 
Pining  in  »ile,  squalor,  solitude. 
Cry  from  the  deadly  swamps  of  far  Cayenne-* 
'  God  I  give  us  blood  for  blood  1' 

Since  that  sad  morning  when  December's  sky 

Scowled  on  the  brave  who  fruitlessly  withstood 
The  Perjurer's  arms,  the  stones  of  Paris  cry 
*  God  I  give  as  blood  for  blood  1* 

And  thou,  fair  partner  of  the  Perjurer's  throne. 
Recreant  to  virtue,  truth,  and  womanhood  t 
Think,  if  perchance  he  should  not  fall  alone. 
Twill  but  be  blood  for  blood  I 

I  pray  thou  may'st  be  scathless — spared  in  scorn — 
Husband,  child,  empire  gone,  tUl  thou  hast  rued 
In  bitter  tears  the  hour  that  thou  wert  bom 
When  God  sends  blood  for  blood ! 

Blood  shall  have  blood  ere  long,  if  One  on  high 

The  prayer  of  earth  hath  heard  and  understood ; 
To  whom  the  nations  ceaselessly  do  cry — 

'  God  1  give  us  blood  for  blood  I '  " 

^thstanding,  no  proceedings  were  taken  against  me.    By 

eason  the  Government  were  actuated  I    know  not— 

y  it  was  the  City  that  saved  me.    I  was  a  freeman  of 

of  London,  which  always  sets  itself  against  prosecutions 

ress.    My  ifriend,  Edward  Tnielove,  at  that  time  pub- 
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lished  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tyrannicide,"  and  his  house  being 
west  of  Temple  Bar,  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bow  Street. 
My  house  being  in  the  City,  I  must  have  been  taken  to  the 
Mansion  House.  It  was  impossible  to  prosecute  the  Pole  for 
his  French  publication,  and  I  be  left  unmolested.  In  the  end 
the  prosecution  of  Tchorzcwski  was  dropped,  and  that  againft 
Mr.  Truelovc  was  cf  mi  promised.  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  Mr. 
William  Cuningham,  M.P.  for  Brighton,  Mr.  John  Stuirt 
Mill,  and  Professor  F.  \V.  Newman  publicly  subscribed  to  i 
fund  for  Mr.  Truclovc*s  defence,  names  which  may  hive 
induced  the  Govern mtiit  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  they 
had  commenced  against  him. 

When  the  Government  ceased  to  prosecute,  the  t>Tanniaie 
literature  cca^>cd  aNo.  The  object  was  not  persistence  in  it,  bu: 
to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Just  rcsi>tance  is  of  public 
advantage  even  when  not  suLce:><iful  in  its  aim,  as  in  the  ca^e 
here  rchtcd  it  appeared  to  be.  Thiers  said  of  Orsini*s  bocnbi 
— "  They  mi-^sed  the  Emperor,  but  they  killed  the  Empire.* 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 
A  LOST  WILL. 

(»858.) 

H£R,  A  gentleman  of  Kennington^  often  came  to  the 

t  House.  One  day  he  proposed  to  make  me  a  loan 
the  form  of  a  bill  for  three  years,  which  I  was  to  get 
I  offered  it  to  W.  Devonshire  Saul,  who  dealt  in 
ine,  and  who  knew  Mr,  Fletcher*  Without  giving 
declined  it  To  put  it  in  circulation  I  must  sacrifice 
portion  of  the  amount.  As  I  felt  bound  to  repay 
er,  a  large  discount  would  render  me  unable  to  do  it. 
lie  he  intended  to  give  the  sum  to  me,  but  did  not 
Eventually  I  returned  the  billj  lest  I  incurred  an 
beyond  my  power  to  meet.  This  act  no  doubt 
is  commercial  pride,  and  also  gave  him  a  deplorable 
of  my  business  ability.  Had  I  been  a  ^*  smart "  man, 
,ve  got  what  I  could  for  the  bill,  and  have  left  hi[n 
p.  Had  I  had  business  wit,  I  should  have  kept  the 
i  it  presented  by  a  confederate,  when  matured,  and 
trofited.  It  was  the  feeling  of  being  bound  in  honour 
e  money  if  I  received  it  which  prevented  my  retain- 
rein  scrupulousness  was  a  disadvantage, 
:her  showed  no  resentment,  and  made  his  will  in  my 
t  that  time  he  estimated  his  fortune  at  jf  30,00a, 
■  expectation  of  life,  he  invested  a  large  portion  in 
an  annuity  of  ^^2,000  a  year,  expecting  that  in  du€ 
proceeds  of  the  annuity  would  make  hira  stUl  richer. 
\  handed  to  me  in  a  sealed  parcel,  which  my  brother 
t  for  me.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  asked  for  the 
1,    One  day  he  invited  Robert  Cooper  and  me  to 
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tea.  and  af-.erwards  in  my  presence  handed  him  the  vilL  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  acquired  a  prejudice  against  me,  heing  told  by  tht 
chief  person  in  my  employ  that  fair  play  had  not  been  given  at 
Fleet  Street  to  Mr.  Cooper*s  works  —  he  being  an  antfaar 
and  lecturer  like  m\-self.  This  was  entirely  untme.  Had  I 
been  aware  of  wha:  had  been  told  to  Mr.  Fletdicr,  it  woald 
have  been  easy  to  disabuse  his  mind.  If  my  conduct  had  been 
wha:  he  believed,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  resenting  it 
Mr.  Cooper  was  editin:;  the  Iniesttgat-jr,  He  considered  him- 
self a  rival  to  me.  and  his  paper  frequently  contained  attacks 
up wn  mt,  not  conceived  wi:h  the  intention  of  being  pleasing. 
But  I  published  hi>  paper  all  the  same,  never  caring  what  aay- 
bjJ y  said.  Never  di  i  a:.y  one,  save  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  America, 
publish  more  articles  against  himself  than  I  did.  In  the 
Rea^ifier  similar  articles  were  constantly  published,  nothing 
bein;;  omitted  save  dishonouring  imputations  upon  others.  II j 
chief  clerk  at  Fleet  Street  was  fonnerly  a  Ixal  preacher,  who 
seemed  trustworthy.  Finding  that  he  owed  his  last  employer 
£20^  I  lent  hi:n  the  mniuy  to  pay  it,  as  I  declined  to  take  as 
indcijtcd  man  into  my  service.  This  pcrs-in  ultimately  appro- 
priated to  his  own  uses  upwards  of  ^'100  of  my  money.  For 
reasons  of  his  own  he  t  -Id  Mr.  Fletcher  that  I  kept  back  Mr. 
C<K>per*s  books  althoui^h  I  had  enjoined  him  that  Mr.  Coapct\ 
publications  should  bo  kept  prominently  in  si;:ht — and  they 
were  so  kept — that  lie  mi^h:  have  no  cause  for  jealousy. 

No  doubt  in  duo  time  Mr.  Fletcher  would  have  found  tka: 
he  had  Klh  mi^iiif-jrmed  and  would  have  restori-d  his  viD  \o 
mc,  but  in  a  few  months  he  unexpectedly  died.  Bcinj;  pcnun- 
Dus,  though  rieh,  he  w.i-  inMifficienily  clothed  in  inclemect 
weather,  and.  b-.ini;  overr.i'KtT-.  by  a  sturm,  the  effects  were  Ctfal 
to  him  i:i  a  t-w  days.  Mr.  Co  per  received  the  remainder  erf 
his  f^riu'ie,  uliiih,  however,  did  not  do  him  much  good,  ai 
he  went  into  a  bankinc;  bi^ine^^  and  lo-t  it.  Fof  three  dayi 
ciTily  aftt-r  Mr.  Fletcht  r'^  i!i  .ith  l]ie  vn^^  of  my  l':>*s  was  a  fthar7 
i!i-^<imfort|  b.il  it  pa->t.d  away  t}ien.  During  the  time  the  wdl 
was  in  my  po -c-  inn,  I  w.i'.  r«»n-!.intly  away  debating  with 
u!vcr>arifs  in  (ht.int  p.irt^  of  Fnt'land  and  Scotland,  and 
stldom  had  ti*ne  to  see  Mr.  Flcuher,  or  I  should  have  fbond 
<iiit  what  iiifluencc  he  was  under.  Th'j«  absorption  in  pohkc 
work  wi«  ac»"'^»  n^-. 
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What  the  local  preacher  referred  to  ceased  to  be  in  my 
employ,  he  owed  me  £\\%.  He  then  sought  an  engagement 
as  minister  among  the  Unitarians.  The  Rev.  Samuel  liartini 
hearing  (rf  thiS|  told  Mr.Kendrick|  in  whose  hands  the  appoint- 
ment rested,  that  he  '*  had  better  see  Mr.  Holyoake  bdbre  he 
made  it"  How  Mr.  Martin  came  to  know  of  the  indebtedness 
to  me  I  was  never  aware,  though  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin's 
consideration.  Mr.  Kendrick  came  to  me  and  asked  my  opinion 
kA  the  candidate.  My  reply  was  that  "  he  had  zeal  and  doubt- 
less good  intention,  but  was  wanting  in  self-control,  but 
under  dear  and  strong  direction  he  might  make  a  useful 
preacher."  As  I  had  once  trusted  him,  I  was  unwilling  by  any 
word  of  mine  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  future. 

Mr.  Kendrick  then  asked  me  for  what  sum,  if  any  less  than 
that  owing,  the  candidate's  indebtedness  could  be  condoned,  as 
they  could  not  receive  him  into  their  communion  unabsolved. 
My  answer  was  that,  as ''  I  had  once  told  him,  if  he  repaid  me  the 
half  of  that  which  he  owed  me,  I  would  acquit  him,  I  would  do 
so  still."  That  sum  was  sent  me,  and  I  owed  that  sum  to  Mr. 
Kendrick's  Unitarian  sense  of  honour.  I  wrote  a  letter  at  Mr. 
Kendrick's  request,  which  enabled  the  appointment  to  be  made. 
No  acknowledgment  was  ever  sent  me  by  the  person  concerned 
for  the  consideration  shown  him,  nor  any  return  made  for  the 
half  amount  in  equity  due  to  me,  when  it  became  possible  to 
him  to  make  it. 


CHAPTER  LXX, 

MR.    SECRETARY    l^ALPOLE    AND    THE  JACOBIXS 

ER/E\D. 

(1858.) 

A  GovERN'MRNT  ought  to  be  more  scrupulously  just  and  more 
considerately  generous  than  private  individuals,  for  they  haiY 
unlimited  powers  of  damage,  annoyance,  and  penal  revenge  in 
their  hands.  They  can  strike  at  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike. 
and  that  passes  for  commendable  vigilance  in  them  which  in 
individuals  would  be  seen  to  be  rank  spite.  The  Dr.  Bernard 
trouble  did  not  end  with  his  acquittal.  One  not  a  Frenchman, 
but  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bernard,  bocame  a  person  of 
50  much  interest  or  anxiety  to  the  English  Government  that 
they  offered  ^200  frtr  his  head.  They  did  not  put  it  in  that 
plain  way,  but  their  object  was  to  try  him  for  his  life.  He  was 
known  as  a  man  of  udblc  friend'^hips  and  generous  courage,  cf 
he  had  not  |»-imitted  himself  to  be  regarded  as  Dr.  Bernard'* 
pergonal  aLquainlaiKe. 

His  high  spirit,  hi^  di^iiitercMcdncss,  his  philosophic  mind 
niul  personal  intrcpi>!iiv.  were  a  CDnstant  cause  of  inspiration  tr 
nil  who  knew  him.  He  became,  as  I  have  said,  the  subject  ci 
s'llioitudc  on  the  part  of  thv  (lovernmcnt,  who  thought  they  had 
i'lternational  rcavm  for  han^int;  him.  They  had  no  just  cau^ 
t>ir  such  belief,  but  made  a  show  rif  assiduity  in  the  matter,  t^ 
gratify  the  su-n ptibilily  of  the  Fuiiperor  of  the  French,  whc« 
was  then  con>idcred  our  **  gnoti  ally.'*  The  friend  whoM  dtttk 
was  sought  Dr.  Kcrnard  and  I  sometimes  met  at  the  While 
Swan  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  Ginger's  Hotel,  which,  ai 
I  have  said,  then  stood  near  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  Brid|f 
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After  the  Lepelleder  affiuF,  the  Govemment  were  induced  to 
offer  a  reward  of  ;^200  for  the  dhcovery  of  my  firiendi  who, 
having  means  of  knowing  what  was  in  their  mindsy  was  nowhere 
apparent  in  the  British  dominions.  For  two  years  he  was  an 
exile.  The  reward  for  his  apprehension  being  still  fat  force  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  I  and  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  waited  upon 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  in  those  da3rs  was  Mr.  Spencer  Wal- 
pole.  We  presented  ourselves  to  him  as  persons  who  had  a 
friend  to  sell,  provided  we  were  sure  of  payment.  We  were  not 
so  lost  to  self-respect  as  not  to  put  a  price  upon  our  virtue.  We 
were  prepared  to  be  perfidious  for  ;^200.  On  our  being  guaran- 
teed die  reward,  the  gentleman  the  Government  desired  to  see 
would  appear.  He  had  no  objections  to  being  hanged  if  that 
was  thought  right,  but,  being  accustomed  to  outdoor  life,  he 
objected  to  be  imprisoned,  but  would  (he  instructed  us  to  say) 
present  himself  on  the  day  appointed  for  trial.  We  stated  that 
the  reward  offered  for  his  appearance,  which  we  applied  for,  was 
to  defray  the  cost  of  his  defence,  as  it  was  not  reasonable  that 
any  one  void  of  offence  should  be  put  to  expense  to  prove  it. 
Though  aided  by  gratuitous  services  on  many  hands,  Dr.  Ber- 
nard's defence  cost  him  ;^8so.  He,  with  no  means  but  his 
earnings,  had  many  lectures,  lessons,  and  prescriptions  to  give 
before  he  paid  that  serious  bill.  All  we  asked  further  was  that 
when  our  exiled  friend  appeared  within  British  precincts,  the 
police  who  might  become  aware  of  it  should  not  have  a  right 
of  reward  as  against  us,  who  brought  him  within  their  range. 
The  Government  took  time  to  consider  the  proposition.  The 
sagacious  Home  Secretary  surmised  some  plot,  and  Mr.  H. 
Waddington,  writing  from  "Whitehall,  June  18,  1858,"  told  us 
that  "  he  was  desired  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  to  inform  us 
that  the  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  case  referred  to  by  us  had  not  been  withdrawn." 
This  was  so  far  assuring — ^the  money  was  to  be  had  if  we  could 
induce  Mr.  Walpole  to  sign  a  cheque  for  it. 

My  friend  the  "  Man  in  the  Street "  (the  writing  name  in  the 
Morning  Star  of  Mr.  Langley)  took  steps  in  his  way,  and  I  in  mine, 
to  cause  Mr.  Walpole  to  know  that  the  object  of  the  application 
made  to  him  was  simply  the  return  home  of  the  political  wan- 
derer in  whom  the  Govemment  had  taken  such  complimentary 
but  mistaken  interest.    Mr.  Milner  Gibson  put  one  of  his  skilful 
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questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  William  Coniaghami 
M.P.  for  Brighton,  always  for  justice,  spoke  with  Mr.  Walpole. 
In  twenty-four  days  Mr.  Waddington  wrote  a  much  Don 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  letter,  thus  :^ 

"  WHrrEHALL,yir/|f  12,  1S58. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  to 
inform  you  that,  since  the  date  of  my  answer  to  your  applica- 
tion, the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  been  consulted  and 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  the  prosecution  in  question.  The  Government 
have  consequently  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  proccedinp 
against  that  gentleman  and  to  withdraw  the  offer  of  a  reward 
of  £200  for  his  apprehension. — I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  H.  Waddington. 

'*Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoakc— Mr.  J.  B.  Langley." 

This  letter  was  a  charter  of  freedom.  Mr.  Walpole,  in  hit 
gentlemanly  way,  so  intended  it.  It  was  explicit  and  complete. 
We  have  had  Home  Secretaries  and  Irish  Secretaries  who  would 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  reward  was  withdrawn,  and 
have  kept  silence  a^  to  whether  ft  her  *' proceedings  **  might 
or  might  not  take  plaLC  at  the  di«<:rction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ttims  of  our  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  reward 
would  have  been  answered  anil  no  nKirc.  All  the  requirements 
of  cold,  conttmp'iuous,  red -tape  courte>y  would  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  wc  could  have  made  no  cumplaint«  Besides,  Mr 
Walpole  was  under  no  neLes>ity  nf  showing  ci\-ility  to  one 
reputed  to  be  a  friend  of  Ori»ini  and  Dr.  Rernard,  however  dis- 
tinguished his  <^<K.iaI  position  might  be.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Walpnk-'s  class,  in-olriKC  would  not  f»nly  have  been  condoned,  it 
woultl  have  Ken  appl.iinKd,  as  wc  have  since  seen  wiih  Irish 
genlKnien.  Si!'  nte  ;is  to  tut  11  re  pn-i'  eJings  would  ha\-c  been 
thoueht  politic..  The  Kmpiior  (^f  the  French  liad  his  \-icws  el 
the  a:!  or  ;  aiul  silence  as  to  whether  "  further  steps  were  put  aa 
end  to  "  woulil  have  amounted  to  an  unexpressed  ticket -of •ieavt; 
without  incurring  the  o<iium  of  formally  issuing  it,  although  oa 
trial  had  been  held  and  no  verdict  of  guilty  given.  Dr.  Bcf^ 
r  jrd's  friend,  as  a  gtrntleman  of  independent  spirit,  would  hivi 
.--ill  feir.i:n'  1  un  !rfr  a  '•!  3t:jn  and  mu  t  ha*.*e  sta\-ed  abroai 
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But  thtt  WIS  not  Mr.  Walpole's  way.  He  did  not  agree  with  us 
on  any  question  of  opinion  or  politicsi  but  he  was  a  man  of 
lumour-— an  adversary  of  generous  instinct— and  his  letter  wasa 
charter  of  aoquittaL  Withdrawing  the  reward|  he  withdrew 
the  charge.  And  the  exile  returned  to  Enghuid|  and  dwelt 
many  years  in  the  land  with  honour. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

LORD    PALMERSTON  AND   FE ARGUS   OCOSSORS 
SISTER. 

(1858-64.) 

Lord  Pat.mrrston  was  a  Minister  for  whom  I  hid  respect 
without  sympathy.  lie  was  without  prejudice,  and  without 
enthusia.oin.  Mr.  G>bJcii  said  of  him  he  wai  absolutely  im- 
partial, having  no  bias,  not  even  towards  the  truth.  This  va» 
ni>t  a  general  estimate  of  him,  but  provoked  by  an  incident  as 
to  what  Mr.  Paviii  Urquhart  called  the  *'  falsification  of  the 
Kurnos  dc.^patchc.-."  lVrs<»naIl_v  L'^rd  Palmcrston  was  capable 
of  generous  thinp;s,  but  in  politics  he  was  a  Minister  of  the 
stationarii*^,  and  f«>r  years  was  kept  in  <>fricc  by  Whig  andTor>\ 
because  he  could  bo  trusted  not  to  d  )  anvthing.  He  never  saai 
he  was  the  eruiny  of  reform,  but  he  never  "felt  like"  pro- 
moting it. 

The  author  of  no  great  measure,  the  advocate  of  no  grti! 
cause  ;  like  tlu  ^in^cr,  the  dancer,  and  the  actor,  Lord  Palmcr- 
ft'Mi's  genius  u.i^  {Hr^imal.  and  died  with  him.  His  powered 
wailing  wa-  vi:]' lliin:;  like  TalK  vrand***.  He  became  ^^^* 
simply  by  Iivi:]«^  1  >\\^  \v.\\  k*  <  ping  \\\>  eyes  open.  His  length 
r>t  clays  wa^  an  ai! van! age  to  him  in  diplomacy,  as  he  knew  all 
the  tricks  t)f  two  gtm rations  of  intriguers  all  over  the  world, 
and  li.i<l  Palrneroton  any  pa^>ion  for  the  service  of  the  people 
he  had  I'ppnrt unities  to  do  them  g<<Ki.  His  face  was  wrinkled 
with  treaties.     If  piiLknl,  he  would  liavc  bled  despatchOb 

The  bc>t  thing  ever  said  of  him  was  that  foreign  t3rraoial 
him.   It  was  nut  tlear  in  his  day  why  they  did.  Thci 
he  was  scldum  ready  to  befriend  them.     He  caused  the 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpation  which  disgraced  Eoglaad 
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and  set  Fnmce  against  us.  Tet  Palmenton  had  merits  which 
those  whose  aspirations  he  opposed  were  unable  to  estimate,  or 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  have  esteemed  him  so  highly  as  he  did. 
It  was  brought  against  him  by  Liberal  leaders  abroad|  that  he 
held  out  to  them  hopes  of  assistance,  but  rendered  none  when 
the  time  for  it  came.  Still  it  was  to  his  credit  that  he  had 
diplomatic  sympathy  with  their  aims.  It  was  seldom  they 
found  that  in  an  English  Foreign  Minister.  Any  foreign  leaders 
whom  I  knew,  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  warned  against 
expecting  anything  more  than  sympathy  (and  they  might  be 
glad  if  they  got  that),  as  the  Foreign  Office  was  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  and  very  often  a  generous  Minister  oould 
not,  under  dynastic  restraints,  do  what  he  wished. 

About  1838  I  was  asked  to  join  a  political  sode^  which 
met  at  Mr.  Jenkinson's  (No.  6,  Church  Street,  Birmingham),  a 
bookseller  and  politician.  It  proved  to  be  a  Foreign  AflTairs 
CoDunittee,  established  by  David  Urquhart.  The  object  of 
the  society  I  found  to  be  to  cut  off  Lord  Palmcrston's  head. 
Things  were  bad  among  workmen  in  those  days,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  somebody's  head  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  I  hoped  they 
had  hit  upon  the  right  one.  The  secretary  was  a  Chartist 
leader  named  Warden,  who  ended  by  cutting  his  own  head 
off  instead,  which  showed  confusion  of  ideas  by  which  Lord 
Palmerston  profited.  Poor  Warden  cut  his  own  throat.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability,  and  had  a  studious  mind.  He  gave  me  a 
volume  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  often  read. 
It  bore  his  name  written  in  a  neat  hand.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  to  be  assassinated,  but  ''  impeached  "  in  a  constitu- 
tional way,  and  the  block  at  the  Tower  was  to  be  looked  up, 
and  the  too  long  disused  axe  was  to  be  furbished  and  shar- 
pened for  the  occasion.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to 
practical  politics. 

Lord  Palmerston  always  had  an  airy  indifference  of  manner 
— I^nch  drew  him  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  as  though  he 
regarded  politics  from  a  sporting  point  of  view.  Buoyanqr  was 
his  characteristic.  Shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  was  more 
than  80,  I  watched  him  crossing  Palace  Yard,  one  summer 
evening,  when  the  House  was  up  early.  Cabs  were  running 
about  wildly,  but  he  dodged  them  with  agility,  and  went  on  foot 
to  Cambridge  House,  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  resided* 
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This  notice  of  Lord  Palmerston  is,  of  coanep  oonfined  to 
matters  of  personal  knowledge,  or  of  the  influence  he  ezeidsed 
on  agitations  in  which  I  was  concerned  or  interested.  Cobdco 
warned  all  reformers  anxious  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
that  nothing  would  be  done  while  Lord  Palmerston  lived. 
There  wa^  no  hope  until  heaven  called  him  away.  When  at 
length  he  died,  I  wrote  that  "the  political  atmosphere  was 
tresher,  if  not  sweeter.**  The  Reform  Club  draped  itself  in 
black  as  his  remains  passed  by  its  doors.  The  Carlton  Club 
might  have  dune  this  consistently.  The  Princess  of  Wales  sat 
at  the  window  of  St.  James's  Palace,  next  her  own  house,  to  Me 
the  Premier's  funeral  pass.  How  they  bury  public  men  in 
Denmark  I  know  not.  She  could  not  be  favourably  impressed 
with  the  English  way.  A  dreary,  ugly  hearse,  with  hones 
carrying  on  their  ribs  a  tinfoil,  gingerbread-painted  plate  of 
the  Pahnerston  amis,  was  the  tinsel  centre  of  the  pageant— 
not  inappropriate  considering  the  noble  lord's  career  as  ^  as 
the  people  were  concerned. 

lie  learnt  from  Lord  Melbourne  the  art  of  doing  nothing. 
Melbourne  valued  most  those  advisers  who  could  show  hia 
how  a  public  question  could  be  let  alone.  Palmerston  had  the 
merit  in  his  turn  of  impressing  Disraeli  with  the  advantage  of 
gaiety  in  politics.  The  rich  were  glad  to  have  reform  pat  back 
with  a  jest,  but  working  men  had  not  the  same  reasoD  for 
satisfaction. 

Towards  the  end  ot  his  life,  Loid  Palmerston  was  invited  to 
Bradford  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Exchange.  Oo 
that  occasion,  the  working  men  were  desirous  of  presenting  aa 
address  to  him,  upon  their  wish  for  an  extension  of  the  fraa- 
chise.  Mr.  Ripley,  cliairman  of  the  Exchange  Committee^ 
utterly  ignorant  of  Lord  Palmerbton*s  nature,  refused  to  | 
ai)y  approach  to  him.  The  worst  enemy  of  Lord  Palo 
could  not  have  done  him  a  worse  service.  Nothing  woold  have 
pleased  him  better  than  to  have  met  a  working-clast  dcpota- 
til  in.  His  personal  heartiness,  his  invincible  tcapcTi  his 
humour  and  ready  wit  would  have  captivated  the  workanf  owi^ 
and  sent  them  away  enthusiastic,  although  withoot  anythn^la 
be  enthu'^iastic  about. 

At  that  time,  1864,  I  was  editing  the  EmgUtk  Ltmder^  naA 
by  many  working -cl.iss  leaders  in  Bradford    What  I  ooold  da 
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by  articles  and  lectures  in  the  town  to  encourage  them  to  main- 
tain public  silence  on  Lord  Palmerston's  visit  I  did.  They  put 
out  an  address  in  which  they  tdd  the  people  that  mora  was 
involved  in  the  visit  than  the  ceremony  of  laying  a  fimndation 
stone. 

**  The  principal  actor,"  they  said,  ^' being  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  working  classes 
will  be  expected,  by  the  promoters  of  the  visit,  to  assemble 
in  thousands,  and  give  his  lordship  welcome — receiving  him 
with  plaudits  without  a  thought  as  to  whether  the  olgect  of 
their  homage  is  a  friend  or  foe  to  their  just  rights  and  privi- 
I^es.  But  will  it  be  wise  on  your  part — ^who  are  as  yet 
unenfranchised,  and  mainly  so  through  the  influence  of  diis 
Minister's  anUgonistic  policy— to  greet  him  with  demonstra- 
tions of  gladness?  What  has  he  ever  done  to  merit  it? 
Nothing.  Then  reserve  your  enthusiastic  cheers  for  such 
men  as  have  with  talent  and  influence--on  the  platform  and 
by  the  pen — advocated  your  social  and  political  advancement 
in  society  as  a  class.  Working  men,  would  it  not  be  more 
manly  and  becoming  to  exhibit,  in  some  measure,  your  disap- 
pointment at  the  manner  in  which  your  claims  have  been 
received — not  by  hisses  and  groans — but  by  a  dignified  and 
significant  abstinence  from  all  cheering,  or  other  noisy  demon- 
strations of  joy  ?" 

This  was  a  remarkable  address.  I  urged  adherence  to  this 
policy,  saying,  ''The  middle-class  cannot  cheer  like  the  people. 
Gendemen  never  do  it  well ;  they  don't  think  it  respectable. 
It  is  contemptuously  said  that  the  working  class  will  cheer 
anybody,  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  just  the  man  to  make  an 
argument  against  the  people,  if  they  run  after  him.  He  is 
sure  to  say  that  '  thev  receive  him  with  acclamations  as  they 
do  Mr.  Gladstone ;  that  their  voices  go  for  nothing,  for  they 
have  not  the  self-respect  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  or  sense  to 
tell  a  friend  who  would  give  them  a  right  from  one  who  will 
give  them  nothing.' " 

Bradford  men  did  act  on  the  advice  given  them.  There 
were  said  to  be  30,000  in  the  streets.  The  Exchange  Com- 
mittee, and  friends  of  their  way  of  thinking,  did  set  up  a  cheer 
for  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  not  being  taken  up  by  the  people,  it 
had  a  faint-hearted  effect,  and  soon  ceased.    Lord  Palmerston, 
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as  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  afterwards  told  mei 
pained  '*  at  standing  as  it  were  alone  in  that  vatt  and  ' 
crowd.  No  hissing  or  groans  would  have  produced  hkIi  aa 
effect.  Hooting  would  have  called  forth  counter«chccii|  which 
would  have  been  magnified  in  the  press  into  effective  ■pp»«— t 
Sik-nce  could  not  be  misrepresented. 

Lord  Palmerston,  apart  from  Liberalism,  had  popular  qnaE- 
tics.  He  had  boldness  and  common  sense.  No  Minister  Mve 
himself  had  ever  told  the  Scotch  elders  that  it  was  useleia  to 
j)rocLiini  a  public  fast  to  arrest  the  cholera  until  they  had 
cleaned  the  city.  He  thought  more  of  scavengers'  ibovelft 
than  bishops*  prayers. 

In  anything  I  wrote  of  him  it  was  alwa>-s  owned  that  he  had 
generous  personal  qualities  which  adversaries  might  trust.  Ob 
one  occasion  I  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  '*  there  was  a  llis 
Ci' Connor  living,  a  sister  of  Feargus  0*Connor,  and  the  onlj 
survivor  of  the  family.  She  had  more  eloquence  than  ber 
brut  tier,  but  tlie  puor  lady  was  in  very  straitened 
stances  ;  and  although  Feargus  O'Connor  often  ( 
lurd>hip,  1  believed  he  would  not  remember  that  against  his 
^i.^ter  in  her  day  of  neet^L  It  wuuld  he  regarded  as  a  verr 
generous  thing  by  the  Chartists  if  his  lordship  would  advise 
her  Majesty  to  accord  some  slender  pension  to  Miss  O'Connor.* 

She  had  written  to  me  at  times,  by  which  means  I  becune 
i:ici  lenially  aware  of  her  r.cLersitous  condition.  My  fhcai 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  conveyed  my  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  kinilly  ^^nt  me  word  that  **  though  it  was  not  in  ha 
power  at  that  time  (the  appointments  of  the  Ci\*il  List  beia| 
made  fur  the  year)  to  prupo^-  a  pension,  yet  if  the  gift  of  ^100 
w«.'ul>l  be  acceptable  tu  Miss  O'Connor,  that  sum  should  be  i: 
lu-r  di>pc.sal." 

I  sent  hei  the  leiters,  which  otherwise  I  should  quote  here. 
I  never  heard  further  truni  her.  The  poor  lady  often  changed 
h  r  addre-^-.  Whether  the  letters  ever  reached  her— whether 
^llc  died  in  the  nieaiitinic— whether  she  accepted  the  offer  aai 
informed  Lord  I'ahnerston  privately  of  it  as  I  advised  her,  I 
never  heard.  But  Lord  Palmerston *i  generosity  is  a  matter  I 
re^iird  in  his  honour. 

It  was  on  Thornton  Hunt's  representation  that  Loid 
Paltncrstun  agreed  to  procure  me  a  seat  in  PftrliamcoL    lb 
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said  ''he  knew  Mr.  Hdlyoake  would  often  vote  against  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  should  find  in  him  a  £ur  adversary.'^ 
Lord  Pdmerston*s  object  was  to  show  that  a  working-dass 
representative  could  be  brought  into  Parliament,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  Reform  Bill  for  that  purpose. 
Lord  Palmerston's  death  prevented  him  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution.  Therefore  I  had  reasons  personally  to  respect 
Lord  Palmerston.  But  respect  does  not  imply  coincidence  of 
opinion,  and  it  was  on  public  grounds  of  political  policy  alone 
that  I  ever  wrote  dissenting  words  concerning  him.  He  had 
secular  views  which  I  could  well  agree  with.  When  Sir 
James  Graham  spoke  in  the  China  debate  of  the  approval  of 
conadenoe  and  the  ratification  of  a  Higher  Power,  Lord 
Pdmerston  declared  that  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  look  so 
fiu*!  and  was  content  with  the  support  of  that  House.  This 
was  the  real  Palmerston.  The  approval  of  conscience  was 
alwa3rs  to  be  regarded,  but  he  took  a  just  view  when  he 
suggested  that  peace  or  war  was  better  determined  in  Parlia- 
ment by  human  than  by  ecclesiastical  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIl. 

THOMAS  SCOTT-THE  FRIEND  OF  BISHOP  COLES50. 

(I8S8.) 

One  morning,  it  the  Reception  Room  we  kept  at  147,  Fkcl 
Street,  a  gentleman  was  announced  who  wished  to  see  ihcl  Ik 
was  a  tall  man,  of  military  bearing,  with  a  long  grey  beardt 
abundant  hair,  and  a  voice  of  explosive  power.  It  was  Mr. 
Tiiomas  Scott,  then  of  Kamsgatc,  well  known  among  scbohn 
for  his  attainments  in  Hebrew  literature.  After  some  tompma" 
tion  r.n  means  of  circulating  works  of  theological  criticisai  he 
was  i>  uin^,  he  said,  with  a  pleasant  frankne&s  which  I  after* 
wards  knew  to  be  characteristic,  **  I  had  a  great  repugnanoe  10 
meeting  you,  but  I  have  come  at  the  suggestion  of 
Colcnso.  I  was  making  in  his  presence  some  remarks  \ 
you,  when  the  bishop  said,  '  You  go  and  see  Holyoake ;  yot 
will  find  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted.'  '*  In  thoM 
ciAys  I  was  commonly  thought  of  under  some  Satanic  limilitaiki 
and  Bi-hop  ClcnM)  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  snggcftcdM 
abatement  in  the  coli.iur.  I  suppose  I  fulfilled  the  bisbop*i  ioR^ 
cast  in  pi'int  of  hue,  as  Mr.  Sci>tt*s  acquaintance  passed  ■>• 
friendship  whicli  only  ended  with  his  death  ;  and  ounj  OTt 
the  haiipy  days  I  s{h  nt  when  his  guest  at  his  home  ia  Raa^ 
gate  and  Norwo<^)d,  whi^.h  Mrs.  Scott  made  enchanting  to  al 
viMtors. 

Mr.  Scott,  I  understood,  had  been  employed  in  tome  luflimy 
capacity  amon;;  North  American  Indians.  He  told  me  heM 
camped  out  for  two  years  at  a  time,  without  ilnrping  ■  * 
house.    The  son  of  a  Scotch  professor  of  gr  miag,  kefeii 

Hebrew  in  his  blood,  ar.d  when  he  came  h<  i  was  a  Tfl^ 
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in  politics  and  a  Liberal  in  religion.  Dr.  Colenao  had  so  much 
confidence  in  his  critical  erudition  that  he  submitted  the  procA 
of  his  celebrated  works  to  him.  Mr.  Scott  presented  to  me  a 
bound  volume  of  proof  sheets  which  he  had  corrected  or  revised 
for  the  bishop. 

When  Bishop  Colenso  went  down  to  Qaybrooki  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  preach,  the  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (the  pre- 
decessor of  Dr.  Magee)  sent  an  inhibition.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
skilled  in  things  ecclesiastical,  was  waiting  in  the  churchyard 
the  arrival  of  the  inhibition.  The  bishop's  messenger  did  not 
appear  until  Sunday  morning,  shortly  before  the  service  would 
commence.  Mr.  Scott  met  him  and  demanded  the  inhibition 
from  him.  Whether,  from  Mr.  Scott's  magisterial  manner  or 
authoritative  voice— -for  he  had  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
Sanhedrim — ^the  messenger  thought  he  was  Bishop  Colenso,  or 
an  official  representative  thereof,  was  never  known,  but  he  at 
once  handed  the  inhibition  to  Mr.  Scott,  who  dismissed  him 
and  put  the  document  in  his  pocket  As  Bishop  Colenso  foimd 
the  inhibition  never  came,  he  preached  in  due  course.  The 
inhibition  would  have  been  respected  had  it  been  delivered ; 
but  as  it  was  not,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  could  do  nothing 
against  Dr.  Colenso.  All  the  bishop  could  learn  was  that  his 
messenger  had  delivered  his  inhibition  to  a  gentleman  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  authorised  to  receive  it,  and  who  neglected 
to  deliver  it  to  Dr.  Colenso  until  after  the  sermon  had  been 
delivered.  Dr.  Colenso  knew  nothing  of  it  until  after,  and  was 
no  party  to  its  being  intercepted. 

Mrs.  Scott,  who  was  in  earlier  years  a  ward  of  Mr.  Scott,  was 
a  lady  of  singularly  bright  ways — and  the  aptest,  most  inde- 
fatigable post  parcel  maker  in  the  world.  The  innumerable 
pamphlets  issued  from  their  house  were  mostly  made  up  by  her. 
No  committee  could  have  conducted  the  remarkable  propagan- 
dist bureau  Mr.  Scott  administered.  He  being  a  gentleman, 
writers  with  a  secret  as  to  their  authorship  could  trust  him, 
when  a  committee,  however  honourable,  could  not  command 
the  confidence  which  was  accorded  unhesitatingly  to  one. 
He  was  an  institute  in  himself.  Ecclesiastics  (Bishop  Hinde  was 
one)  professors,  and  others  to  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to 
give  their  names  to  the  public,  wrote  lor  hmi.  His  house  was 
4  theological  pamphlet  manujfactory.    Ladies  were  among  his 
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contributors.  In  some  cases  atheists  wrote,  whose  names  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent  in  Mr.  Soott  to  print,  as  thdr 
arguments  on  independent  subjects  would  have  been  mujudged. 
Mr.  Scott  himself  was  an  ardent,  unswerving  Theist.  His  cm 
works  were  as  remarkable  as  any  he  published  from  the  pens  di 
others.  He  issued  more  than  two  hundred  separate  w^rk-  !o 
my  knowledge — none  of  them  mean  or  unimportant.  "Hk 
whole  constituted  a  pamphlet  library  of  controversy  nerer 
cqualUd. 

Mr.  Scott  died,  anrl  no  succc-s'^r  has  appeared.  As  the  wm 
adviser  and  intrepid  friend  of  Bishop  Colen^o,  he  will  long  Ii'-s 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  k:K  w  how  great  his  scm'ces  were. 
To  others.  tliL-  old  warrior  d.voling  his  years  to  scholastic r^ 
sc-nrch  a!id  critici-rTi,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  profeuor. 
will  be  a  singular  f:  :i:re.  He  was  the  greatest  propagandise  bjr 
pamphlets  of  his  own  origination  ever  known  to  me,  in  reidis| 
or  experience. 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 

HOW  BISHOP  COLENSO  BECAME  CONVERTED. 

(i860.) 

On  one  or  two  occasions  I  met  Bishop  Colenso.  His  eamest|. 
alert,  inquiring  demeanour,  his  frankness  and  tolerance  would 
suggest  to  any  one  that  he  was  for  truth  first  and  faith  after- 
wards. 

One  Sunday  night  I  was  lecturing  at  the  Hall  of  Science, 
City  Road.  At  the  conclusion  notice  was  given  out  that  it  was 
expected  Bishop  Colenso  would  speak  in  that  place  next 
Sunday.  He  had  been  invited  to  lay  his  views  before  the 
audience  assembling  there.  Simple  as  a  child  in  matters  of 
duty,  he  was  ready  to  vindicate  his  views  before  any  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  earnest  inquirers.  He  never  counted  the  risks ; 
he  never  thought  of  them.  Though  he  rejected  the  literary 
and  arithmetical  errors  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  deeply 
Christian,  while  the  audience  he  would  have  met  were  not  so. 
I  at  once  said  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  bishop's  cause  if 
he  came  there,  and  I  wrote  and  told  him  so.  The  Hall  of 
Science  had  an  atheistic  reputation,  and  his  enemies,  wh<9were 
then  very  fierce  against  him,  would  never  dissociate  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Hall  of  Science  from  sympathy  with  the  fiir-readiing 
heresy  promulgated  in  it.  It  would  have  been  a  distinction  to 
the  side  to  which  I  belonged  that  the  bishop  should  appear 
among  us,  but  it  would  not  have  been  generous  in  us  to  have 
permitted  it  at  his  peril.  The  audience,  I  was  glad  to  see, 
thought  so  too. 

The  bishop  sent  me  a  brief  note  of  thanks,  and  did  not  appear 
there.    He  may  have  had  this  incident  in  his  mind  when  he 
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told  Mr.  Scott  that  1  was  a  paler  sort  of  Satan  than  I  wm 
usually  represented  to  be. 

Or  Biishop  Colenso  may  have  had  in  memory  an  earlier  isd* 
dent.  Wlicn  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Natal,  he  selected 
(I  forget  how  it  came  to  pa»)  an  intelligent  Secular  cmrpentfr 
and  frequent  correspondent  of  the  Rcasoner  — Robert  Ryder^ 
to  go  out  and  build  his  church  and  school-house.  Mr.  Ryder, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  was  employed  at  New  Tweedy  neff 
Bradford.  He  afterwards  came  to  London,  and  kept  a  small  zaa 
off  Gray*s  Inn  Koad,  whiLh  he  eavs  up  to  go  to  NataL  Ai 
Ryder  had  never  Uen  abroad,  he  a>ked  my  advice  as  to  gois;:. 
and  I  encouraged  him  to  accept  the  Natal  engagement,  lit 
had  become  acquainted  through  the  Keasoner  with  Herber: 
Spencer*s  writings,  and  was  liis  earliest  disciple  whom  I  kac«. 
W'l-s  fa^rination  was  the  first  edition  of  *'  Social  Statics."  It  was 
to  him  as  a  new  Go!>peI.  He  had  a  copy  with  him  wh«re\Tr  be 
went.  Its  contents  had  coloured  his  mind,  and  he  took  the 
boi)k  with  him  to  Natal.  He  was  in  the  bishop's  employ  several 
years,  aii.l  sent  me  photographs  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
actual  Zulus  who  were  said  to  have  converted  the  bisbopi  locf 
b.lv^re  any  •-u^.h  conversion  was  heard  of  in  England.  "Dus 
Kr.'^lih  e.ir;  enter  and  buildtT  was  an  agnostic,  an  enthosiasc 
and  a  na  !y  disputant.  Zulus  were  workers  under  him,  mod  tbe 
bishop  hiiw  them  daily  and  u^n versed  with  them  as  to  Jhes 
re]ii:i>us  viv-ws,  so  far  as  they  had  any.  They  were  vety  shrewd 
and  C'K/d  at  argument,  as  the  bi-hup  admits  in  one  of  his  works. 
My  tiiend  told  me  tliat  the  Zulus  usc-d  to  remark  upon  thetsS 
that  the  bi.-lu'p  had  a  nxMu  built  in  the  rtar  of  the  church,  la 
uliiih  he*  ^t-  :•.  d  an  ei^hicen-p<iunder.  They  knew  what  thic 
(.ri'iun  was  Ujt^  and  they  th>ju;^ht  that  the  bi.*!hop,  fair-spokcfl 
a  i'.e  wa'^,  did  n<>L  phic?  his  ultimate  reliance  on  the  "*Good 
J  .I'.Iier  *'  in  wht»ni  lu-  t.-Id  thern  to  trUbL 

AiK-r  vvar.ls  the  li  ]\^^\^\  builler  came  to  consider  that  hiscoD- 
t<..  \  u..  iii't  tairly  l.iir.ll'.d  by  the  bishr>p,  and  sent  me 
1  .  t-^r  |iijblii.ati  .»n  in  :1:-  I\'\iS'*nrr.  I  endeavoured  to  ( 
l.:-:i  ti.irn  an  action  at  I.:w  which  he  contemplated.  Bciag  a 
mM,.  riMtlLian,  the  biOitip  was  more  likely  to  be  right  ■ 
Hi.itic ;:«  Mf  (.lia!;:c  than  he.  I3c>idcs,  the  bi>hop  was  a 
ip.aT)  as  wlU  as  a  Christian,  and  therefore  to  be  trusted.  Fa 
it  would  be  a  scandal   for  a  Secularist  to  go  to  lav  with  a  | 
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bishopi  who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  order  by  hh  splendid 
tolerance.  It  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Ryder  had  to  sue  the 
bishopi  when  occurred  the  only  instance  in  which  the  bishop 
displa3red  the  prejudice  and  injustice  too  often  the  characteristics 
of  his  profession. 

It  was  years  before  Bishop  Colenso's  criticisms  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  "noised  abroad,"  when  my  friend  Robert  Ryder 
became  his  mechanicalmanager  of  works  in  the  diocese  of  NataL 
Mr.  Ryder,  in  a  letter  which  I  published  in  the  Heasomr  in 
June,  1858,  said  : — 

"  I  am  the  same  R.  R.  I  was  when  you  knew  me  in  England- 
I  have  laboured  for  the  last  three  years  to  prove  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  athebt  (so-called),  holding  extreme  speculative  views, 
to  work  with  a  party,  for  a  secular  object,  whose  views  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  mine.  I  endeavour  to  prove  in  my  own 
person  that  duty,  faithfulness,  and  honesty  are  moral  qualities 
independent  of  creed.  I  have  risen  to  the  highest  honour  and 
confidence  my  employer  can  bestow  upon  me — not  for  what  I 
believe,  but  for  what  I  have  done,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  served  the  mission  in  general.  The  bbhop  is  quite  familiar 
with  my  views,  but  he  is  one  of  those  noble  men  who  adorn 
Christianity  by  his  consideration,  his  kindness,  his  life,  and  his 
freedom  from  all  intolerance.  He  often  comes  to  get  one  of  your 
works  out  of  my  library.  I  have  my  esteemed  employer's  certi- 
ficate that  I  have  served  the  cause  well,  and  faithfully  discharged 
my  duties  for  three  years,  and  am  going  on  for  two  more  years. 
I  have  been  entrusted  with  thousands  of  pounds.  I  have  built 
three  churches,  three  schools,  a  corn-mill,  a  20-feet  water  wheel 
fitted  up  with  lathes  and  smithy,  potter's  wheel,  and  simple 
machines  ;  also  an  industrial  training  school  for  the  natives,  one 
hundred  of  whom  we  have  in  training,  chiefly  young  boys.  We 
do  not  attend  much  to  the  old  ones.  I  brought  a  brick  and  tile 
machine  from  England,  with  which  we  have  made  about  a 
million  bricks.  The  natives  have  made  a  great  number  by 
hand,  a  thing  they  never  did  before.  I  am  now  building  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  120  feet  frontage,  with  two  wings  of  80  feet 
each,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture." 

This  passage  is  interesting  as  showing  how  early  and  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  bishop  provided,  not  only  for  the  spiritual* 
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but  for  the  material  comfort  and  education  of  the  ZvtvL,  In 
publishing  Mr.  Ryder's  letteTi  I  divested  it  of  all  namet  and 
allusions  by  which  any  readers  in  England  could  connect  h  with 
the  Natal  Mission.  A  letter  from  Brazil  and  one  from  lleaicoi 
equally  divested  of  personal  references,  had  brought  my  corre- 
spondents trouble.  Therefore  no  mention  was  made  of  aoj 
place  in  Africa,  and,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
J^easouer  circuLited  there,  it  was  concluded  that  any  penon  re- 
ferred to  was  >ufriciently  protected.  However,  the  Rev.  Calxtri 
Spcnslcy,  being  in  England,  called  at  the  Reasoner  office  ani 
purchased  some  numbers,  one  of  them  containing  the  letter  vol 
question.  He  recognized  that  the  scene  of  Mr.  Ryder's  work 
was  at  Ekukanyeni,  and  sent  the  letter  in  the  Reasoner  to  the 
editor  of  the  Nata!  Mercury^  who  reprinted  it  under  llie 
imaginative  title  of  '*  Aihcibtic  Socialism  in  Natal."  Mr.  Ryder 
had  been  before  de>cribed  by  the  editor  of  the  Mercury  as  ••ifce 
Vishop's  very  lilKral- minded,  shrewd,  and  independent  agcnL^ 
All  that  could  be  brought  against  Mr.  Ryder  was  that  in  1F4S 
he  had  been  on  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  congratulate  tht 
(lovcrnmenton  the  cstabli slime nt  of  the  **  Republic  Dcmocrabc 
and  Social.'*  The  bishop  was  now  assailed  for  employing  tad 
an  agent,  and  charged  with  disseminating  "Atheistic  Socialiss.' 
Not  a  thought  wa>  given  nor  a  word  of  consideration  said  thtf 
Mr.  Ryder  had,  in  >;)ite  of  his  convictions,  generously  deroCed 
himself  to  aiding  the  mission  work  and  in  increasing  its  rrpou 
tii>n  and  i:iiluence  by  building  the  churches  and  schooKaD  tke 
while  keeping  silenee  on  Iiis  own  opinions  that  the  bishop  lai 
his  work  might  not  be  compromised. 

The  Rev.  C.  Spen^Iey  wmn  engaged  upon  a  rival  Dissenlim 
Mission,  and  lii>  party  naturally  tixik  pleasure  in  di%paragifl| 
the  Church  ^Ii-^illn  ;  but  it  was  not  justifiable  to  do  it  hy  uacnf 
and  venomous  accusation. 

Mr.  Ryder  defc  luiel  himself  in  a  clear,  manly  Iciter  ia  Ike 
N.ital  Star,  He  siiid  :  ''  1  have  never  made  a  prrfrwion  d 
a:hei>m.  I  engaged  to  the  Bishop  of  Katal  as  mechaakil 
manager  to  the  Mission.  My  labours  have  been  perfectly  H6i- 
lar,  having  noiliing  whatever  to  do  with  either  TTiriini  « 
Atheism.  Neither  have  I  taken  any  part  in  roattert  poUlM 
or  rcli-^ious,  private  or  public,  or  sought  to  obtrude  any  ^ 
of  uuw:  "M  those  subjects  since  I  came  to  this  colony." 
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He  accounted  for  the  hostility  of  the  Natal  Mercury^  the 
organ  of  the  Dissenting  Mission,  by  stating  that  the  editor  had 
made  overtures  to  join  the  Churchi  and  *'  offered  himself  to  the 
bishop  body,  soul,  and  paper/'  whidi  being  refused,  the  editor 
was  resentfiiL 

The  rival  mission  succeeded  in  doing  the  Church  Mission 
some  harm.  As  soon  as  Mr.  R3^er'8  letter  to  the  Reammer 
appeared  in  the  colony — ^in  which  letter  Mr.  Ryder  had  said 
''  the  Zulus  had  intelligence,  truth,  probity,  and  chastity,  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  nations  without  their  vices,  and  he 
did  not  see  what  Christianity  could  do  for  them  " — the  bishop 
discharged  him,  lest  the  Church  Mission  should  suffer ;  and 
Mr.  Ryder  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  recover  the  daim 
he  had  against  the  bishop.  The  decision  was  given  in  Mr. 
Ryder's  favour.  The  bishop  then  appealed  against  it  and  lost. 
The  judges  confirmed  the  decision  in  favour  of  his  late  agent 
An  attempt  was  made  to  disqualify  Mr.  Ryder's  evidence  by 
reason  of  his  opinions,  but  his  word  was  believed  against  the 
bishop.  The  judge  who  gave  the  judgment  of  the  court  said  : 
"  If  I  followed  feeling  and  class  prejudice,  I  should  decide  in 
favour  of  the  educated  man  of  my  own  class,  rather  than  for  the 
uneducated  man  Ryder.  But  justice  stands  in  the  way."  Ryder 
had  no  written  engagement,  but  his  character  went  with  his 
word. 

It  is  singular  that  the  bishop,  whose  characteristic  was  just- 
mindedness,  should  have  been  unfair  to  one  who  was  not  a 
Theist.  He  was  prejudiced  against  heresy  when  he  was 
ignorantly  described  as  having  sympathy  with  it.  He  after- 
wards saw,  when  Christian  persecution  befel  him,  that  truth 
and  fairness  often  co-existed  in  persons  who  did  not  hold  his 
theistical  belief^from  which  belief  he  never  departed  himself. 

Mr.  Ryder  had  seen  frequent  accounts  and  quotations  in  the 
Reasoner  of  Lieut.  Lecount's  "Hunt  after  the  Devil,"  and 
probably  had  the  book  in  his  library.  There  was  nothing 
about  the  "  Devil "  in  Lecount's  three  volimies,  which  were 
filled  with  calculations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ark,  with 
reference  to  its  required  capacity.  The  chief  statements  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  could  be  tested  by  figures,  Lecount, 
being  a  great  mathematician,  had  presented  with  an  originality 
and  vividness  not  before  shown.    If  the  bishop  had  not  seen 
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the  book,  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  he  should  go 
over  the  same  ground  in  the  same  way,  applying  the  lame 
methods,  and  arriving  at  similar  results. 

Any  reader  of  this  chapter  will  see  the  bishop  had  ample 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  difficulties 
of  heretics.  Beinj;  himself  an  accomplished  arithmetician,  the 
investigation  by  which  he  became  distinguished  was  natural  to 
him,  and  it  was  quite  out  of  the  line  of  any  Zulu  to  suggest  it. 
The  Zulus  were  strongest  concerning  the  difficulties  of  Theism ; 
but  the  bishop  was  never  in  any  degree  moved  by  thdr  argu- 
ments, crccept  so  far  as  their  intelligence  and  earnestness  may 
have  inspired  him  with  tolerance  and  respect  for  extreme 
ditlerence  of  belief.  The  Zulus  had  a  quick  sense  of  men! 
precept  ion,  of  the  discrepancies  between  profession  and  practice, 
but  these  were  points  upon  which  the  bishop  did  not  deal  in  hii 
Pentateuchal  criticisms.  He  dwelt  mainly  with  intellect^ 
and  scientific  objections. 

When  his  first  volume  on  the  Pentateuch  came  out  it  was 
said  of  him — 

••  To  N.i'.-il,  where  «vaf;e  men  so 
Kir  in  lai'h  .inri  luiliy  live, 
Fiiih  from  Hni^Iind  wcnl  Colcnso^ 
'J'u  ihe  bcaihcn  L^ht  to  give. 

Tut,  Irhold  (he  is«ue  awful ! 

Ci;ri>'ian,  vnnr^ui^hcU  b]r  Zulu, 
Sayi  loly^amy  i>  U«tul, 

An  1  \i"  Wii.f:  i>a'l  true  !  " 

The  bishop  had  not  said  this  but  it  was  quite  as  near  to  thf 
truth  as  clerical  criticism  usually  gets  on  its  first  effort.  Or. 
Curumin;;  was  one  of  hi<^  ailvcrsaiics.  He  was  an  ingeniooi 
prophet  wlio  pre  lifted  the  en  J  of  the  world  in  a  certain  >Tar, 
and  at  the  san^e  time  negotiated  a  lea^c  of  his  house  for  a  nmcfa 
loneer  peri  n!,  wh'jr(.bv  he  cbr.iiiici  a  reduction  of  rent  to 
which  he  was  n:it  rv  .r.i'.lv  c:i!itl'd.  He  issued  some  frcniied 
pamj)hl«jts  entire  1  **  .M't^o  richt,  Culenso  wrong,"  which  I 
a:iswcTeJ  by  ariiitluT  ^LMcs  entitled  **  Gumming  wrung,  ColeniO 
Kis^ht  ;  bv  a  Lo:ul  .n  Zulu.'*  Bibhop  CuIcnso  certainly  ihowid 
that  an  c  :-.is.a:c.l  ChriNtian  gentleman,  who  had  sympathy  for 
the  penplc  and  a  ci^nial  toleration  of  the  pagan 
could  do  much  f*)r  ilicir  elevation  in  the  arts  of  hfc 
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The  bishop  took  his  beautiful  electrical  apparatus  and 
delivered  lectures  with  experiments  in  Natal  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Zulus,  who  in  their  grateful  and  appreciative 
way  called  him  Sokululeka,  Sobantu,  *'  Father  of  raising  up '' 
— ^"  Father  of  the  People."  No  Zulu  heart  would  apply  such 
honouring  words  towards  Dr.  Gumming,  whose  divinity  was  a 
snarl  and  his  orthodoxy  a  sneer.  One  day  I  sent  the  bishop  a 
set  of  the  pamphlets  I  had  written  in  reply  to  his  adversary. 
Here  in  his  answer  dated  from  Pendyfiryn,  Conway,  July  25, 
1863  :— 

''Dear  Sir, — ^lam  much  obliged  by  your  note.  I  enclose 
a  letter  from  Professor  Kuenen,  of  Leyden,  which  you  may 
like  to  see.  He  ranks  not  merely  among  the  fir^— but,  I 
believe,  as  the  first — of  living  Biblical  critics,  and  treats  my 
book  rather  differently  from  Dr.  Gumming  and  Go. — ^Faithfully 
yours,  J  W.  Natal." 

The  bishop  also  sent  me  the  third  part  of  his  '*  Examination 
of  the  Pentateuch  "  on  its  publication. 

Next  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Bishop 
Colenso's  "  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal "  is  the  most  alluring  mission- 
ary book  I  ever  read.  Had  ecclesiastical  appointments  gone  by 
merit  in  Colenso's  time,  he  would  have  been  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  had  more  learning  and  more  Christianity, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  than  any  contemporary  prelate. 
With  noble  self-sacrifice  he  ended  his  da)rs  among  the  Zulu 
people.  He  was  the  friend  of  their  kings — he  was  ceaseless  in 
pleading  for  justice  to  Cetewayo.  He  was  the  only  bishop  for 
centuries  who  won  the  love  of  a  barbarian  nation. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  regard  is  praise,  presented  his  large 
diamond  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  on  the  condition  that 
the  following  words  should  always  appear  on  the  label  descrip- 
tive of  the  specimen  : — "  The  Colenso  diamond,  presented  in 
1887  by  John  Ruskin  in  honour  of  his  friend,  the  loyal  and 
patiently  adamantine  first  Bishop  of  Natal." 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
LORD  COLERIDGE  ASD  THOMAS  HESRY  BUCKLE. 

M«.  Jlstick  Ekskixe,  in  his  a i dress  to  me.  said  in  1841,110: 
*•  :he  arm  of  :h.:  law  was  re:  stretched  out  to  protect  the 
L::ara.:tcr  cf  tl.j  Almighty.  The  law  did  nut  assume  to  be  1 
[.rGto.tor  of  Gud."  But  he  used  it  so  all  the  same  Hn 
words,  hiwever,  admitted  tha:  blasphemy,  as  respects  Deitr.  d 
n  - 1  a  crime  which  the  law  takes  cognisance  of.  Blasphcmv  ii 
I  *::y  a  se:ular  concern,  a  crime  that  affects  the  peace  and  tattc 
c:  society. 

Blaiphvmy  i*  an  erminic  creation.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Thei*- 
tic^l  m  rali-t.  orthodox  Christianity  is  blasphemy  of  a  bad 
kind.  Vi.:  a  iudi;e  stldi»m  considers  that  the  consdence  of  iB 
::::x:-:  ii  i.u:rai:,d  by  ordinary  Chriatian  language.  UsaaCT 
1:1.  judee  pr'itL-t.is  Christians  alone,  and,  according  ai  be  ii 
bij.tcd  or  v  Icrar.t  him>clf,  hii  definition  of  blasphemy  ii 
rr.alicznav.t  c>r  c onerous.  In  t.a«e^  •:!  opinion  jud^^es  make  the 
law,  an.i  when  a  Lurd  Chief  Justice  i^  tolerant  it  is  fortimate; 
^.•:^^■  1::-  iudjiiier-.t  S^e.omes  a  prevcdent  which  minor  jodgci 
re-;  j.t.  L'jrd  C'leridtje,  in  >;ivinj;  judgmcnl  on  certain  pufaii- 
i.iiiuns  two  or  i:  •>:.-  y^ars  ago  alleged  to  be  blasphemous^  aid 
i'^  the  j-.iry  : — 

"  If  the  l.iw  as  I  I.l:  i  it  down  to  you  \s  correct—and  I  bdicvc 
i;  has  always  hen  >  <  ;  *  if  the  decencie>  of  contrui*crsy  areok 
served,  even  the  ^.i*:  J  J  mentals  of  reltgiun  may  It  aitMM^ 
without  a  per^'^n  l  cin^  Ruilty  of  blaspliemous  libeL  ThtfC 
are   many   great  ad    i;ravc   writers  who  have   attacked  lh( 

*  If  ».i.  1:  K.i«  l<crn  v!.'rrfir  !rd  by  moit  jwigCiL 
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JoundaHons  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Mill  undoubtedly  did  so  ; 
some  great  writers  now  alive  have  done  so  too ;  but  no  one  can 
read  their  writings  without  seeing  a  difference  between  them 
and  the  incriminated  publications,  which  I  am  obliged  to  say 
is  a  difference  not  of  degree^  hut  of  kind.  There  is  a  grave,  an 
earnest,  a  reverent,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  a  religious 
tone  in  the  very  attacks  on  Christianity  itself,  which  shows 
that  what  is  aimed  at  is  not  insult  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  Christians,  but  a  real,  quiet,  honest  pursuit  of 
truth.  If  the  truth  at  which  these  writers  have  arrived  is  not 
the  truth  we  have  been  taught,  and  which,  if  we  had  not  been 
taught  it,  we  might  have  discovered,  yet,  because  these  conclu- 
sions differ  from  ours,  they  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  a  criminal 
indictment.  With  regard  to  these  persons,  therefore,  I  should 
aay,  they  are  within  the  protection  of  the  law  as  I  understand  it.'' 

This  judgment  gives  protection  against  Christian  penalties 
to  such  writers  as  Buckle,  Carlyle,  Harriet  Martineau,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Morley,  and  Spencer.  It  is  the  amplest  Charter  of 
Free  Discussion  yet  promulgated  on  high  authority  in  any 
nation  or  in  any  country. 

One  day  Mr.  William  Coningham,  then  M.P.  for  Brighton, 
took  me  to  call  on  Thomas  Henry  Buckle,  who  was  re- 
siding with  his  mother  in  Sussex  Square  in  that  town.  Mr. 
Coningham  had  often  spoken  to  me  of  Mr.  Buckle  as  one  who 
had  long  been  engaged  on  a  great  work  which  would  make  an 
impression  upon  the  age.  It  proved  to  be  the  "History  of 
Civilization,"  which  was  afterwards  published.  It  was  Sunday 
morning  when  our  visit  was  made.  Mr.  Buckle  wore  a  light 
dress  ;  he  had  a  fresh  complexion,  a  welcoming  manner,  and 
appeared  to  me  as  a  country  squire  with  unusual  ease  and 
readiness  in  conversation.  He  did  not  give  me  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  ideas,  of  studious  and  im- 
mense research  ;  but  I  knew  all  this  when  I  subsequently  read 
his  review  in  Fraser^s  Magazine  for  May,  1859,  of  John  Stuart 
Mill's  famous  treatise  on  "Liberty."  After  thirty  years  I 
have  read  the  review  again  with  equal  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. We  have  no  such  reviews  in  these  da3rs.  We  have 
writers  whose  sentences  of  light  and  music  linger  in  the  ear  of 
the  mind,  but  we  have  none  who  have  Buckle's  passionate 
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eloquence  and  generous  eagerness  in  defence  of  unfrkaded 
heretics. 

It  ii-as  in  that  review  that  he  animadverted  on  the  trial  of 
I'homas  Poolcy  before  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  at  Bodmin,  in  1857, 
'   and  on  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  John  Duke  Coleridge  (now  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge),  who  was  the  prosecuting  counsel  plead- 
ing before  his  father.    I  had  written  a  narrative  of  the  career  and 
trial  of  Pooley,  having  been  down  to  Cornwall,  at  the  instance 
of  the  5)ecularists  of  that  day,  to  report  upon  Pooley's  case. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridfrc  replied  to  Mr.  Buckle  in  defence  of  hii 
father,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  himsclfi  and  stated,  in  his  re- 
marks in  Fras€r's  Maji^aztne^  for  June,  1859,  "that  every  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Buckle  is  to  be  found  in  the  aforesaid  repjrt, 
and  often  nearly  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Holyoake."     It  was  »a 
Mr.  Mill  had  mentioned  my  name  in  *'  Liberty,**  and  thai  of 
Poolcy,  which  led  Mr.  Buckle  to  inquire  of  me  what  the  iWJk 
of  the  case  were.     I  sent  him  my  published  narrative.    Though 
I  had  been  long  before,  and  was  at  the  time,  exposed  to  a  stura 
of   clerical    persccuii'ii,   no  resentment  colours    that    story. 
There  i:>  no  publicatiun  cf  mine  which  I  would  more  willingly 
see  reprinted,  and  by  which  I  would  connrnt  to  be  judged  as  a 
controver>iali^t  n-inator,  than  by  that.     But  in  any  *uch  rcprin: 
I  should  withdraw  the  phra>es  in  which  I  represent  that  Mr  J. 
D.  Coleridge  "  ct^ncealcd  facts  from  the  jury,"  or  was  otherwise 
consciously  unfair  ;  ncT  ^^iculd  I  use  the  same  accusatory  wordi 
I  did  in  speak  in;;  of  Sir  Juhn  Ctileridge,  the  juJge.     After- 
wards, when  the  remi><'i(>n  of  Po(..ley*s  sentence  was  sought, 
a:id  the  Jud^e  c-n^ulted  up'  n  it,  he  wrote  to  say  that  "he  law 
ni)  rcaMin  ^hy  iNxiIey  shi-uld  ni>t  receive  a  free  pardon  under 
t  !ie  circuii;-ia:iLe'*  >taled."     At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that 
he  did  nut   tu>j^'.a  l*i>  -ley's  in  ariity,  that  '*  there  was  net  the 
slight e^t  su^;:*   :i«»ii  made  to  him  "  thcr-.iirito,  nor  had  he  been 
l«.il  ti)  inquire  into  it,  aiiJ  *'he  ^h^luIll  liave  been  vcrj*  glad**  to 
iiiiivc  at  the  eonel'.i^inn  he  wa^  in^.ine  and  have  ** directed  his 
a»..jui:!.il  on  that  pr'v.iTv.l."     Mr.  J.  V).  Coleridge  on  his 
I  .irt  >.iitl  in  hi.^  reply  lu  .Mr.  Buckle  : — "  I  took  pains  to< 
the  (j-e  in  a  ti<nc  of   htudied  moderation.     I  carefully  d* 
plain'-d  to  the  jury  th.it  the  pro^'\utiun  was  not  a  proaecutM 
nf  opinion  in  a:iy  srnso.      I  pn.ntioned,  and  I  beg  their  pwdn 
for  here  repeating,  the  names  of  Mr.  Ncwmani  Mr.  Cif1|li^ 
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and  Mias  Ifardnciiit  as  penoof  who  maintained  what  I  and 
others  might  think  erroneous  opinions,  but  who  maintained 
them  gravelyi  with  serious  argument  and  with  a  sense  of  re- 
spondbility,  and  whom  no  one  would  dream  of  interfering  with. 
I  said  that  the  time  was  long  gone  by  for  persecution,  which 
I  thought  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked  ;  but  that  as  liberty  of 
opinion  was  to  be  protected,  so  was  society  to  be  protected  from 
outrage  and  indecency."  This  is  not  only  entirely  fiur ;  it  is  a 
generous  interpretation  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  is  consistent 
with  what  Mr.  Coleridge,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  avowed  in  yet 
more  remarkable  language  twenty-six  years  later.  There  was 
no  report  of  the  trial.  No  one  whom  I  could  meet  in  Cornwall 
was  aware  of  what  had  been  said  to  the  jury,  and  the  strange 
severity  of  the  sentence  hid  from  my  mind  the  probability  of 
its  being  said.  The  letter  of  the  judge  and  the  speech  of  the 
counsel  I  have  quoted  show  that  I  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  there  was  a  "  concealment "  of  facts,  or  '*  shameful  reti- 
cence  "  on  his  part,  or  in  suggesting  conscious  unfairness  on  his 
father's  part.  As  I  am  the  only  person  remaining  on  Pooley's 
side,  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  trial  as  they  subsequently 
transpired,  it  is  a  duty  in  me  to  make  the  correction. 

Pooley  had  no  counsel,  no  friend,  and  his  side  was  not  put 
before  the  court.  The  Spectator^  which  in  those  days  was 
always  well  informed  on  these  cases,  had  the  only  report  which 
appeared  in  the  London  press ;  the  writer,  probably  a  barrister 
present,  was  struck  with  the  signs  of  insanity  in  Pooley.  He 
remarks,  however,  that  "  Mr.  Coleridge  was  quite  correct  in 
his  statement  of  the  law  as  it  stood." 

My  own  opinion  of  the  clergy  of  Liskeard,  of  public  opinion 
there  and  in  Bodmin,  of  the  extraordinary  indictment,  of  the 
lack  of  discernment  in  the  jury,  and  of  the  strange  extent  of 
the  sentence  pronounced,  remain  the  same.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  owned  that  Pooley's  manner  of  acting,  with  which, 
as  my  narrative  shows,  I  did  not  sympathize  and  did  not  con- 
ceal, must  have  set  all  uninquiring,  unsuspecting  persons 
against  him. 

Had  what  1  learned  of  Pooley's  life  been  known  to  the 
counsel  and  judge,  their  trial  of  Pooley  would  have  ended 
differently.  Had  I  known  what  limited  knowledge  of  fiicts  the 
court  had  of  Pooley's  history,  I  should  have  written  differently 
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of  :hc«e  who  conductei  :he  trial  ax^  decided  his  €i:e.  It  did 
r.o:  se-rm  to  me  :o  be  pc-f  ?:b!e  -Jiat  the  paihetic  ^cts  of  Poole>*'i 
h.'e.  for  £f:tcn  years  kn::rwn  to  his  family,  nezghboon,  and  em- 
ployers, could  be  unkr.  owrn  to  eentlctnea  in  the  same  tovn.  I: 
W2.5  r.-::  :h-n  kr.ovrr*  :d  n:e  that  Trjih  is  more  laae-^tcppin^ 
ihar.  J-:::.c.  ar.d  is  very  d;la::r>'  in  making  known  what  *he 
kr.  V.V-  I:  wa-  r.::  :hcn  kn^wn  to  me  that  the  rich  know  w 
more  of  \r.':  live*  of  uie  poor  than  rer>:»as  on  land  know  or  car« 
t  ■•  kr. '.-.*■  cf  :h:-  -vays  of  f. sh  in  the  sca.  It  was  not  known  :o  ce 
that  xht'A  ~:^!  prruiice  may  so  close  the  eyes  and  cars  of  the 
rr.ind  :ha:  i:  neith-jr  i-.e?  nor  hears  outside  iifelf.  It  wa*  c  : 
V.T.vxn  \j  r.is  th-n.  as  it  hi-  b-.en  since,  ihst  in  piMitical  wi-- 
fire  *duwu:ed  g..:i:!-j:::-n  'n  one  side  do  not  b' !:evc  m  IT.: 
i:i!;crity  r.f  e::i3"y  e:i'j:^:-.J  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  ar.i 
j\  jI  only  pu:  on  thtir  a:t.-  a  c -instnictit-n  never  th.iu^ht  of  by 
t'ne  actors,  but  will  rvp-"»rt  .1^  true  the  falsest  charges  after  iher 
have  been  publicly  and  of: en  confuted.  So  I  did  think,  wiA- 
fut  mi^givini:.  that  the  paran  insensibility  of  Pooley  had  ei- 
c:^c'i  the  ir;dirna:ion  of  d'un-cl  and  judge,  and  ledthemto 
i;::vre  the  facts  which  I  vjppoat-d  them  to  know.  Mr.  Backle.1 
doubt  not,  wrfc  he  livir.z  to  revise  the  statement  he  made,  woaU 
cancel  all  imputati  :^>  upon  the  personal  honour  or  oonscioai 
unfairn'^5  of  juigo  or  coun^cl  in  this  ca^r,  for  Mr.  Buckk  Ufli- 
sclf  invited  all  rcad-.rs  of  hi?  to  p.»ru>e  the  defence  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cokridu't',  and  he  p-printed  and  circulated  the  most  vcheincat 
p;i5ba;,'c^  ac^ainst  hi:nsc]f,  and  they  were  hardly  le^  fierce  dui 
hi-  own.  Mr.  Hucklc  always  had  fairness  in  his  mind,  and  fail 
publi>hin^  and  circulatini»  the  *tronf;c*t  pa>sas^es  inreplrto 
hini^clf  which  his  adversary  liad  penned,  is  a  proof  of  it.  ObIt 
a  (..inrlid  man  who  cared  more  for  the  truth  than  for  **w»*«»lf 
wniild  do  it. 

That  such  a  pm^ccution  could  take  place  and  such  a  sentCDS 
n  tliat  upf>n  Prx>Iey  c<~'uld  bo  prf>nounccd  excited  BttCklrt 
;."  riirou-^  i:i  ii^-  a?i-'n.  His  brilliant  defence  of  the  poor,  cnx^ 
})iit  intrc[ii>i  well-  inker  of  C(/rnwalI,  is  the  only  example  ia 
tiii^  ^'-nt- rat  ion  or  this  century  of  a  ^enileman  coming  1 
in  that  personal  way,  to  vindicate  the  r:;»ht  of  Free  ' 
in  the  IricnilleM  and  ol>scure.  Mr.  Mill  would  give 
which  wa.s  a  ^rcat  thin.;,  nr  use  his  influence,  which  ' 
to  protect  them,  but  .Mr.  Huckle  descended  pcrsonilly  into  ill 
arena  in  defend  and  deliver  them. 
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common  experience  of  those  who  advocate  liberty  in 

f  direction  to  receive  an  unforeseen  and  undesirable 
of  all  the  **  crankSj**  religiouSj  soda],  and  poHucalj 
the  innovator's  day,  I  mean  by  a  **  crank  **  one  who 
liis  impressions  for  ideas,  or,  having  ideas  resting  on 
f  perceived  by  himself,  insists,  in  season  and  out  of 
a  attention  being  given  to  them.  He  is  a  crank, 
his  **  views  "  may  be,  who  persistently  claims  notice 
before  he  has  thought  them  out  to  their  consequences 
ibed  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  so  that  others 
rn  and  test  them.  The  number  of  "cranks*'  are 
ItT  in  most  parties  than  arc  supposed, 
.ovator  who  knows  his  business  presents  his  case  as 
asoned  truth.  The  **  crank/*  not  knowing  the  justi- 
nd  conditions  of  innovation,  rushes  at  you  from  all 
to  carry  his  fad  forward*  But  discrimination  is 
lest  you  repel  a  thinker  who  seeks  direction  or  con* 
which  your  experience  may  afford  him.  Sometimes 
ivinced  but  too  ardent  pioneer  has  falJen  into  eviJ 
ents  from  which  he  cannot  see  his  way  out.  Among 
I  Bombardier  Thomas  B,  Scott,  7th  Battery,  8  th 
ctoyal  Artillery,  Cove  Common,  Aldershot,  Having 
\g  of  a  good  soldier  in  him,  he  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
on  being  assured  by  the  recruiting  officer  that  he 
ve  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  bombardier  from  the  date 
^ring  the  service.     On  this  condition  he  entered,  but 
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:.t  !.:.ri  f:^=i.  u  Mr  Eriilizzb  f:i=ai  tlu:  fridi  is  not  kept 
v.:h  r*cr::it5  ir.  th-  inzj.  Scctt  focsd  the  ccnditkin  wh 
;rr.:rr:.  arid  wht-  he  r:r:rli:-ci  be  vu  told  it  wis  «&- 
!•-:>. :ri=-rd  ind  ::**!  ="*r=!T  as  i::  :riacc=.ect  fct  him  to  c&lisL 
Kt  :.' iluiri,  :!"--.rt:'.:r  that  as  hi*  tnli^trr^a:  was  false  and  a 
:ri-i.  ::  irii  ::>: -ii.  a.r:i  h*  wt:cc  to  Mr.  Srdccy  Herbert,  wh» 
:  i  r. .:  d-.r.v  -J:*  :r*ui.  ru:  i:d  net  redress  it.  The  rcphrof 
:ht  5c-:rtikr%-  cf  Wir  rii  *cr.:  tc-  ce,  which  I  retnmcd  or  I 
vr--\±  q-i::*  ::.  I:  &rt=:s  Krar.gc  that  a  man  of  S>t2acy 
H-.ri'.rt'i  h:ih  :ri-i::er  f:r  hzr.cjr  cehher  acccrded  ceoflBt 
r:r  ri-irt-  ::r  a:n:;::ed  dt-ctft.  Sec::'*  per«ona]  charactff 
v.a»  g'-ii.  : ,:  the  p-;r:::cr.  a^iigrcd  him  was  that  of  a  gnnntf 
r: -.:•.■.}•.  I:c  wa»  er-.rl'vrd  a*  s:hocIc:a«ter,  and  reonved 
.:r.;£ca"er  :f  cr-r-.:.r.:y  r::ni  :hf  Gtr.cral  Inspector  of  Amy 
S.:.ocI*.  :'.  zr,  :v.  j  h.ii  r.crrr.a!  s^hocIn:a-!crs,  and  from  bii 
c .  \'i7.\\.  ^r-  :i:r..  a-  1  .  rTwcrs.  He  was  requested  to  stand  east* 
:.i*:-Ti  i*  a  cir.di-ii^c  !cr  a  stuicritcj-  in  :he  Miliury  Asjrlss 
a:  Cr.v!:-  a.  Kc  J:i  •^.  ar.i  pa«-ed.  Herri^ht  ha\-e  risen  frcm 
::.c  ri:.-:^  a-  v. is  hi?  sn.Liricr..  had  it  n-t  been  for  his  spcnii* 
::*.-•:  >  riri:  :.-.  a::  j  hi?  ur.iir.cly  /cal.  He  had  in  camp  nac 
w  :>:-  I  hal  written,  ar.d  others,  "Wlney's  Ruins  of  Empirci* 
?.:::.:z  'i:^:n.  Thi-  rccrr.inj;  kncwr.,  he  was  arraigned  bcfoR 
h  -  n.iu:  I  ^ni  ..^-.cr.-  en  the  charge  of  being  an  ^'atheitf,* 
i^-.'jzh  V.j!::'jy  was  a  Thviit.  A  scldicr  enli?ts  for  the  puTfOK 
'  :'  King  killed,  as  the  exicer.cc  or  convenience  of 
\v;irra:it.  Scrtt  did  not  cbjtct  to  this,  and  it  does  e 
\v:::i:  thc^c  o!T:«.cr>  had  to  Jo  with  a  gunner's  opinions  oa  etf* 
M  !'.*  question-,  tsi.UT-  ly  apart  frnm  his  duty  ;  and  his  trial  far 
ih'j  j.::r'Jy  cctlt.-i..  ti^al  <  (Ttntc  uj*  irri levant. 

Si.c'.t  ni:i(!c  th'.-  n; intake  of  cu!l^idcring  it  his  duty  to  do  ■ 
!).':  ap'i-tl'S  dii  (w^.i^h  i^  only  counted  meritorious  in  tbca)cf 
:  and  in;;;  by  liib  c>pinio:is.  For  doing  this  he  was  sent 
do  his  duty  as  a  ^iinncr,  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
i!iL-  Normal  Sch<H.I,  and  his  pru« poets  of  military  ad' 
were  cut  off.     Th'n  nude  hiin  dopondenL 

In  r)LLL':nbcr  the  same  3*car  (lS6o)  Scott  had  vritCcn  ID 
til  advi>c  Inm  a**  to  some  mode  of  obtaining  his  diicliai|t; 
as  I  had  no  means  of  procuring  fiinds  for  that  mirpoae  Ckfl 
chuti  •.ll'.-d  liiiu  to  observe  circumspection  hb 

until  he  could  be  bought  off.    He  then,  thr<       i  Ibs 
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^ht  to  8peak  to  his  colonel  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sydnqf 
bert's  letter.  He  was  received  in  a  very  forbidding  way. 
colonel  denounced  him  for  his  opinions,  and  told  him  that 
e  would  abandon  them,  he  would  do  something  for  him| 
further  told  him  that,  until  he  did,  he  should  not  allow  him 
old  any  rank  or  appointment  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  Scott 
led  that  his  convictions  were  involuntary,  which  he  could 
change  until  stronger  evidence  appeared  before  him  ;  that,, 
e  colonel  believed  him  to  be  in  error,  it  was  his  duty,  as  a 
tstian,  to  convince  him  rather  than  coerce  him.  Where- 
1  the  colonel  sent  for  the  sergeant-major  and  ordered  him 
3nfine  Scott  in  the  guardroom,  and  the  charge  of  insubor- 
tion  to  be  entered  against  him.  After  two  days'  imprison- 
t,  Sunday  occurred,  and  he  was  marched  under  guard  to 
xh.  Scott,  therefore,  desired  a  communication  to  be  made 
le  officer  in  charge  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
r  the  church,  as  his  habit  was  to  attend  the  Wedeyan 
pel,  which  he  frequented,  as  all  soldiers  are  obliged  to 
id  some  place  ot  worship.  Scott  did  not  refuse  to  go,  but 
essed  his  wish  not  to  go  to  church,  and  claimed  liberty  of 
cience,  as  he  did  not  agree  with  what  he  should  hear  in 
•ch.  Being  offensively  addressed  by  the  officer,  he  refused 
^o.  He  was  then  sent  back  into  confinement,  and  an 
tional  charge  of  "insubordination"  was  entered  against 
.  Eventually  he  was  taken  before  a  court  martial.  Twelve 
rs  prior  to  his  trial,  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  was 
n  to  him,  and  he  was  told  to  frame  his  defence,  but  was  denied 
ing  material.  He  sent  me  a  very  dramatic  account,  on  eight 
icap  pages,  of  the  whole  affair.  Around  a  large  table  in 
mess-room  sat  three  lieutenants,  two  captains,  one  major, 
one  colonel.  On  the  table  lay  the  Articles  of  War,  a  large 
e,  and  Jamison's  Code.  The  officers  seized  the  Bible,  and, 
ing  finger  and  thumb  upon  it,  each  kissed  it,  like  cabmen, 
swore  to  give  justice  on  all  sides,  which  they  could  not 
nd  to  do,  being  a  military  court  without  ecclesiastical  func- 
s  or  competence.  • 

x>tt  found  the  coiut  martial  a  mere  department  of  the 
Tch.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  was  made  the  most  of  against 
;  but  when  he  attempted  to  correct  the  misstatements  of 
udges,  he  was  put  down.    He  stood  up  manfully  for  his 
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principles,  which  was  considered  a  new  offence.    He  laid  he 
was  ready  to  render  the  best  ser\-ice  in  his  power  to  her 
Majesty,  and  give  his  life  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  hb  coo- 
science  was  his  honour,  and  he  could  not  change.    They  miglit 
drive  him  to  suicide,  but  he  would  not  deny  his  convktioo. 
I^hey  did   drive   him  to  suicide,  which  was  discreditable  m 
gentlemen.     Scott,  on  his  own  showing,  spoke  \*ery  pUinlv. 
and  the  court  rescMited  his  contumaciousness  ;  but  they  shooU 
have  remembtTcd  that  they  had  got  him  into  their  power  by 
fraud,  and  after  knowing  it,  they  kept  him  there.     Being  u 
intelligent,  logical-minded  man,  this  injustice  pre\'ed  upon  his. 
How  long  he  was  imprisoned  I  never  heard.     His  health  vas 
broken,  and  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospital.     There  be 
had  been  two  months  when  I  next   heard  of  him.     He  va» 
daily  harassed  about  his  opinions.     The  doctor,  the  chaplain, 
tlic  lieutenant,  a  captain's  wife,  and  others  assailed  hira  frcsa 
time  to  time.     He  stated  to  a  Roman  Catholic  comrade,  vbo 
had  great  regard  for  him,  that  he  would  give  four  3"car»'  scrvis 
to  any  one  wlio  would  get  him  bought  out,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards.   His  own  family  were  unable  to  do  it.    He  had  rdigwcs 
L f >n nee t ions  better  ab!e  ;  but  his  opinions  prevented  hb  beaf 
niJed  in  that  quarter.     Solicitous  always  and  to  the  cndlbtf 
no  discredit  should  come  through  him  tothecau^  heespoMnL 
lie  provided  that  all  his  few  debts  should  be  paid.     His  pn» 
pects  in  the  army  ended,  friendless  and  assailed,  he  died  by  ba 
own  hand.     A  faithful  comrade  of  his,  having  occ.iM->n  to  wt::c 
to  me  in    1S02,  informed  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquir\-  ate 
Scott,  that   ho   had  lon^:  been  dead,  of  which  no  notice  v» 
sent  mc.  ahhnuL'h  he  ha!  beiiueatlied  what  little  property  be 
had  to  me.     I  wrote  to  the  ci  I  -nel  of  his  troop,  and  ocherwat 
(■b:aiiie>l    int'ormatii/n    of   hit  bt..(ur>t.     On  learning  that  b:s 
l.fnily    I'.ad   ncd  of  anything  he  had,   I    transferred   all  b« 
|(i-M.-M>i:is  to  them,   valuirg  all  the  ^ame  this  proof  0^  *^ 
living   regard   ut    whieh    he   inti-ndid   to   as«ure   mc.      Tho 
cl>  -Ld  the  carc.r  u!  tiie  brave  suicide,  who  will  have  DO  record 
save  lhi:>. 

l!i  th«'  Indian  mutiny  of  1^57  the  Mahometans  would  flve 
any  une  w]:o  umilit  consent  to  profess  himself  a  Moslem.  Tbo* 
who  Would  net  were  k!i»iked  on  the  head.  Only  one  hi> 
taste  saved  hib  lite  by  denying  his  faith.     Mr.  A.  C.  LjaOiiB 
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eminent  Indian  offidali  wrote  lines  of  noble  praise  of  their 
heroic  honesty.  One  of  those  who  thus  died  held  the  same 
opinions  as  poor  Scott  In  Mr.  Lyall's  poem  he  tells  of  the 
honest  soldier's  convictions  and  fate  : — 

M  A  bullock's  deatht  and  at  thirty  yetn  I 
Jmt  one  phnae,  and  a  man  eets  off  it. 
Look  at  that  monsiel  clerk  in  his  tears, 
Whining  aloud  die  name  of  the  prophet  I 
\  OnW  a  formula  easy  to  patter, 

And,  God  Ahnightj,  what  mm  it  matter? 

I  must  be  gone  to  the  crowd  untold 
Of  men  hf  the  cause  which  they  serred  unknowsy 

Who  moulder  in  myriad  graves  of  old. 
Never  a  stoiy  and  never  a  stone 

Tell  of  the  martyrs  who  die  like  me, 

Just  for  the  pride  of  the  old  countreeb 

* 

V.  Aye,  but  the  word,  if  I  could  have  said  it» 

I  by  no  terrors  of  hell  perplezt — 
Hard  to  be  silent  and  get  no  credit 

From  man  in  this  world,  or  reward  in  the  next 
None  to  bear  witness  and  reckon  the  cost, 
0£  the  name  that  is  saved  by  the  life  that  is  lost." 

These  lines  may  fitly  serve  as  Scott's  epitaph.  The  con- 
scientious heroism  of  the  heretic  is  as  noble  as  that  of  the 
Christian. 

Other  soldiers  have  written  to  me  at  times,  who  had  found 
that  volunteering  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  others  did  not 
include  freedom  for  themselves — ^not  even  of  their  own  minds. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 
VISIT  TO  A  STRANGE  TREASURER  OF  GARIBALDI 

(1861.) 

In  the  year  i860  I  was  acting  secretary  to  the  London  "Gvi- 
baldi  Fund  Committee."  In  many  towns  money  was  generoulT 
given  for  **thc  General/' as  Garibaldi  was  popularly  aad 
affection ately  called.  In  some  cases  money  so  subscribed  w» 
sent  to  Garibaldi  ;  in  others  taken  to  him,  to  prevent  misad- 
venture. Some  local  trca>urers  neither  sent  it  nor  took  it.  Tim 
some  sums  were  lost,  ami  others  held  back  by  persons  who  61 
not  know  wh<.re  to  send  them  to;  and  in  some  cases  a  treasurer 
would  refuse  to  part  with  the  funds  in  his  hands  until  he  «a 
personally  and  specially  certain  of  its  reaching  the  GcacnL 
For  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  all  who  held  foDdi 
given  for  him,  Garibaldi  appointed  Nfr.  W.  H.  Ashnnt,  ki 
personal  friend,  as  his  tr>ja<«urer.  Mr.  A^hurst  was  known  io 
America  as  well  as  England  for  patriotic  services  snd  hi^ 
character. 

In  an  important  town — not  Newcastle-on-T>'nc  snd  not 
Birmingham — it  was  known  that  a  banker  held  upvardi  dt 
jC 400^  which  the  (leneral  needed,  but  which  never  cime  ts 
h:ind.  I  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  banker,  ***r*— ^  kc 
was  much  and  justly  esteemed  for  his  personal  honoor  vi 
interest  in  public  affairs.  In  this  narrative  I  therefore  ipsik 
of  him  as  .Mr.  M.irvell,  itself  an  honourable  name  in  hiwy* 
Mr.  ANhur>t  wrote  ti;  him  from  6,  Old  Jewry,  Londoo,  E>C 
(April  15,  iftoi),  savin-;  ; — 

'*  Dear  Sir, — I  received  on  Saturday  a  despatch  fron 
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Garibaldii  from  which  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  foUowing  ex- 
tract:— 

** '  I  have  ahready  by  my  last  letter  requested  you  to  act  as 
treasureri  or  collector-generali  in  your  oountxyi  of  all  monies 
raised  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Italy,  and  subject  to  my  order,  and 
this  position  I  request  you  still  to  hold— advising  me  as  before 
of  the  amount  in  hand,  as  to  the  disposal  of  which  joa  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  instructions  from  me. 

<<  <I  now  urgently  call  upon  you  to  let  it  be  known  to  the 
various  committees  and  friends  of  Italy  throughout  Great 
Britain,  that  funds  are  greatly  needed  to  complete  the  good 
work  of  aiding  in  the  emancipation  of  those  parts  of  our  country 
which  are  still  subject  to  priestly  misrule  and  foreign  oppression, 
and  the  liberation  of  which  will  require  all  the  efforts  of  the 
patriots  of  Italy.' 

''I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  this  instruction  under 
your  notice,  and  request  that  you  will  forward  to  me  the 
balance  remaining  in  your  hands  on  the  Greneral  Garibaldi 
account. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  To  D.  M.,  Esq.  W.  H.  Ashurst." 

To  this  friendly  letter  the  following  singular  reply  was  sent, 
April  17,  1861  :— 

^'Dbar  Sir, — ^We  have  peculiar  notions  on  some  subjects, 
and  do  not  sympathise  in  all  the  views  set  forth  in  your  favoxir 
of  the  13th  inst. 

<<We  decline  to  send  any  contributions  to  London,  as  we 
prefer  to  act  independently,  and  shall  take  our  own  course 
when  the  proper  time  arrives, — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"D.M." 

It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  this  gentleman  was 
unwilling  to  pay  over  the  money  in  his  hands  to  the  General's 
treasurer.  At  length  the  London  Committee  of  the  "Gari- 
baldi Fund  "  instructed  Captain  de  Rohan,  the  General's  aide- 
de-camp,  to  ask  him  for  a  special  authorisation  to  be  shown  for 
the  fuller  satisfaction  of  hesitating  and  "  independent "  persons. 
Mr.  Ashurst,  on  April  25,  1861,  wrote  again  to  the  banker  in 
question  :^ 
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^  Dear  Sse, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  insL,  ud 

communicated  its  contents  to  the  committee.     I  foond  dnc 

they  had  already  communicated  with  General  Garibaldi  m 

order  to  obuin  ^om  him  some  authority  which  should 

you  aa  to  the  mode  in  which  3-0U  should  apply  the 

your  hands  collected  for  him  ;  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  < 

to  you  the  original  authority  from  General  Garibaldi,  1 

\r;  me  this  day,  to  send  to  me,  as  his  treasurer,  the 

have  in  hand.     I  have  kept  a  copy  of  the  authority  and  dt  the 

translation. 

"In  yours  of  the  17th.  acknowledging  mine  of  the  icth,  yoa 
say  that  you  '  do  not  s>-mpathise  in  all  the  \-iews  set  forth'  n 
mine  of  that  date.  On  reference  to  my  letter  you  will  find  I 
«ct  forth  no  views,  but  simply  enclosed  you  the  translation  dL  a 
lettjf  from  General  Garibaldi,  and  requested  yon  to  act  opooiL 

"  To  me  per ff.n ally  it  is  of  course  indifferent  what  yoa  60 
with  the  money  the  various  contributors  have  confided  to  jtM 
for  the  Garibaldi  Fund  ;  my  duty  is  simply  to  follow  oat  the 
instructions  of  General  GaribaldL 

"  I  request  the  favour  of  your  prompt  acknowledgment  01 
this  letter,  stating  the  course  you  intend  to  pursue,  and  renuiiu 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  AsHUSSr." 

To  this  Mr.  Ashurst  received  no  reply. 

Time  w^nt  on  and  necd^  increased,  for  Garibaldi  was  still  ia 
the  field— but  the  money  came  not.  Mr.  E.  H.  J.  CraufonL 
M.P.  ffir  the  Ayr  Burgh,  being  the  Chairman  of  the  GartbakS 
Fund  Committee,  then  wrote  to  the  banker  resenting  the  dis- 
trust and  non-com  pi iancc  of  the  request  the  general  treasurer 
made  in  the  name  of  the  committee.  No  notice  was  taken  cf 
this  communication,  and  there  was  no  pro«pcct,  therefore,  of  ob- 
taining the  money.  There  was  no  legal  remedy, and,  had  tbot 
h'^cn.  the  com  mi  I  tec  wnulii  not  have  felt  justified  in  ex 
any  funds  to  f>btain  it.  I  therefore  propo««d  to  the 
miitce  that  they  should  gi\-e  me  309.,  which  would  be  the  third* 
ila^*^  fare  to  an  1  fr«>,  to  go  to  the  town  where  the  money  lay  (I 
JM. inc;  my  prr>^)Mal  cxptn>es  myself),  and  I  would  collect  tht 
money  for  thrm.  No  one  thoui^ht  I  should  succeed,  but.  v 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  the  niuncy  themsel\*es,  leave  ws 
given  nie  to  try. 
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On  arriving  in  the  town  I  went  to  a  society  of  working  men, 
some  of  whom  had  been  subscribers  to  the  local  fund,  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  money  intrusted  to  their  treasurer  had 
never  been  paid  over,  although  a  request  to  do  so  had  reached 
him  ^com  Garibaldi.  Then  I  asked  them  to  make  that  fact 
known  to  other  subscribers.  Knowing  members  of  the  congre- 
gation where  Mr.  Marvell  worshipped,  I  asked  them  whether  it 
was  possible  that  he  could  not  be  a  man  of  good  £uth|  or  that 
he  oould  have  any  object  in  withholding  the  Italian  fund  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  from  the  uses  for  which  it  had  been 
subscribed.  We  could  not  understand  in  London  why  he  should 
disregard  the  written  request  of  the  General  which  had  been 
sent  him  to  forward  the  money  to  his  treasurer.  My  calcu- 
lation was  that  Mr.  Marvell  would  very  shortly  have  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  by  persons  whose  opinions  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  disregard.  He  being  mayor  of  the  town,  I  next  com- 
municated the  information  to  such  members  of  the  Town 
Council  as  were  known  to  me,  who  were  promoters  of  the 
subscription.  They  were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  money 
was  still  in  Mr.  Marvell's  hands.  I  remarked  that  we  under- 
stood him  to  be  a  man  of  unquestionable  honour,  which  they 
said  was  the  case.  I  asked  whether  it  was  common  in  that 
town  for  a  banker  to  withhold  money  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  subscribers  ;  besides,  it  was  not  respectful  to  Garibaldi  (to 
whom  it  was  due),  whose  friend  he  professed  to  be. 

When  I  thought  that  news  of  these  remarks  made  in  the 
town  by  me,  as  acting  secretary  of  the  Garibaldi  Committee, 
who  must  know  what  he  was  speaking  of,  had  had  time  to 
reach  the  bank,  I  called  there  myself,  and  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Marvell,  on  business  of  personal  importance.  I 
was  told  that  he  was  absent  at  his  home,  through  indisposition, 
and  I  was  asked  whether  it  was  business  the  manager  could 
transact  for  him.  I  said  I  would  explain  my  business  to  him, 
and  he  might  himself  judge.  I  said  we  understood  in  London 
that  Mr.  Marvell  was  a  man  of  honour — that  he  not  only  kept 
public  faith,  but  as  a  magistrate  was  bound  to  vindicate  it. 
The  manager  said  that  was  so,  and  wished  to  know  on  what 
ground  any  question  to  the  contrary  could  be  raised.  I  answered 
that  he  was  aware  that  his  principal  was  treasurer  to  the  Gari- 
baldi Fund,  and  that  subscribers  in  that  town  entrusted  their 
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money  to  him  in  the  implicit  belief  thit  it  wonld,  in 

time,  be  paid  ofWi  for  the  use  of  the  GenenL    But  that  was  boC 

the  case,  as  several  hundred  pounds  were  still  detained  at  dnc 

bank. 

He  admitted  that  the  money  was  detained  there,  Intt  lad 
there  were  reasons  why  it  had  not  been  paid  over.  I 
that  I  knew  that,  but  I  had  come  down  to  inquire  what 
reasons  were.  Had  not  Mr.  Marvell  received  commi 
from  the  General  authorising  and  requesting  him  to  p^JiB 
money  in  his  hands  for  the  General's  use  to  his  treasuicr  ia 
London,  Mr.  Ashurst  ?  The  manager  admitted  Mr.  Mancfl 
had  received  them,  but  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  them.  ^Tktf 
means,"  I  said,  *'that  Mr.  Marvell  doubts  their  authentidKT. 
If  they  were  genuine,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  comply  wkh 
them  ;  and  if  he  thought  they  were  not  genuine,  how  came  it 
to  pass  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  in  consequence  ?  If  tkcy 
were  not  genuine,  they  were  forgeries,  and  it  was  an  artrmyC, 
being  practised  upon  him,  to  obtain  by  forged  documents  money 
in  his  possession.  Yet  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  eapoae  tfat 
forgery,  or  warn  the  subscribers  or  the  public  that  be  bc&i 
proofs  of  so  infamous  a  proceeding  in  hb  hands.  The 
looked  a  little  confused  at  that  aspect  of  the  question.  I 
fore  added — **  You  are  well  aware  who  the  persons 
have  sent  these  fraudulent  communications  from  the 
One  is  .Mr.  W.  H.  Ashurst,  the  Solicitor  of  her  Majesty's  PdH 
Oflice,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  E.  H.  J.  Craufurd,  a  member  d 
Parlianieiit,  and  counsel  for  the  Mint.  If  they  have  taken  li 
forger)',  and  have  acquired  such  confidence  in  their  sucoe»  thtf 
they  can  venture  to  practise  upon  a  banker  and  a  roagisaraia,« 
distin<;uished  for  sagacity  and  public  spirit  as  Mr.  Marvcil,tlMC 
is  a  very  serious  thing,  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed  tai 
the  public.  The  law  ought  to  have  been  set  in  motion  tom 
ago.  The  Attorney-Cleneral  should  have  been  informed  of  cki 
proceedings  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
should  have  been  made  acquainted  with  this  conduct  of  a 
of  I'jrliaineiit  and  coun>el  for  the  Mint.  If  Mr.  .MarvcU 
the  authenticity  of  Gariluldi's  communication,  he  could 
sent  it  to  Count  Corti.  ur  the  Marquis  D'Azeglio,  the 
Mini.^ter  in  Lotidon,  who  knew  the  General's  I  iwiilii^ 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  Mr.  Mar\'el]  could  have 
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ceedings ;  but  he  had,  now  for  two  months  or  more,  concealed 
or  condoned  thb  extraordinary  and  scandalous  forgery. '  If  he 
would  give  me  Mr.  Marvell's  address,  I  would  at  once  proceed 
there,  and  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject." 

Upon  being  informed  of  his  residence,  I  took  a  cab  and  drove 
straight  to  his  house  in  the  suburbs,  where  I  was  received  by 
Mrs.  Marvell,  who  informed  me  that  her  husband  was  unwell, 
and  unable  to  see  visitors.  I  said  in  that  case  I  would  await  his 
recovery,  although  the  matter  upon  which  I  wished  to  see  him 
was  serious  and  of  public  importance.  Upon  her  remarking 
that  if  it  were  a  matter  which  I  could  communicate  to  her  she 
might,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  mention  it  to  him,  I  told 
her  precisely  what  I  had  told  the  manager  of  the  bank,  which 
she  appeared  to  hear  with  some  consternation.  I  learned  by 
post  shortly  after  that  Mr.  Ashurst  had  received  ;^4ii  from  Mr. 
Marvell,  the  amount  of  all  the  subscriptions  received  by  him. 

I  knew  all  the  while  why  this  banker  wished  to  retain  the 
money  in  his  hands,  until  he  had  opportunity  of  sending  it 
to  the  General  himself.  It  was  because  he  thought  Garibaldi 
might  direct  its  employment  by  Mazzini,  who  was  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  send  reinforcements  into  the  field  to  aid 
the  General.  It  was  Mazzini  who  inspired  the  men  who  shed 
their  blood  under  Garibaldi^s  standard,  and  not  one  sixpence  of 
the  money  would  have  been  used  except  in  Garibaldi's  service. 
It  was  not  the  province  of  any  treasurer  to  dictate  how  money 
should  be  applied  which  was  subscribed  for  services  in  Italy,  of 
which  he  was  merely  the  custodian,  and  every  hour  he  withheld 
it  he  was  in  danger  of  imperilling  Garibaldi's  interest  and  his 
fortunes  in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

FAMOUS    FIGHTS. 

(1863.) 

Arr  science  and  courage  a  match  for  overwhelming  strength  ? 
Can  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  hand-fighting  overoocoe  an 
ania;ionist  immensely  his  superior  in  stature  and  power?  I 
saw  this  done  at  Wadhurst  in  1S63. 

After  the  fight  between  Saycrs  and   Heenan  it   becune  a 
question  whether  Hccnan  could  be  beaten.     He  certainly  wat 
not  beaten  by  Savers.     In  his  contcat  with   Heenan,  Sajren 
made  a  high  name  for  English  pluck.     Seldom  had  a  ihoct- 
built  David  of  pu;;ili5m  undertaken  to  fight  such  a  pondcrooi 
Giliath  of  ncenan*s  altitude.     A  single  blow  disabled  Sayen.1 
Icii  arm.     llccnan  struck  like  a  battering-ram.     It  implifd  do 
mean  skill  and  pluck  in  Savers  to  parry  and  return  the  \Aow% 
of  such  a  tremendous  a.->ailant  for  many  rounds,  in  that  dis- 
abled condiiion.     Had  not  the  ring  been  broken  by  the  Cfowd. 
Heenan  would  have  kilKi  his  adver>ar}*.     A  subscripcioa  w» 
made  for  Saycr>  at  the  Hou>e  of  Commons,  Lord  PalmcntflO 
si.lxribing  the  fir>t  guinea.     Exhaustive  training,  < 
of  victory  and  bubscquent  excess,  have  death  in  them,  and  1 
laid  Sayers  l«»w.     No  ei  n'e>ts  or  feats  of  great  danger  ou^tt  to 
be  encou raided.     All  who^:  presence  incites  them  are  monSf 
participants  in  self-murder,  di>guiscd  as  a  spectacle  in  which  Ac 
actor  kills  him-elf  for  renown. 

Heenan  having  a  name  of  international  repute,  I  iT[Wttlwi  tbt 
1a*<:  of  hi.**  battles — which  was  with  Tom  King— for  the  AVi 
Daily  Chr'»Ku:ie,     Washington  Wilks,  a  journalist  1 
coulJ  always  tru.^!  f.ir  chivalry,  represented  the  Stcfrmmg  * 
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and  we  agreed  to  go  together.  I  knew  Mr.  Feist,  editor  of  the 
Sporting  Ldfe^  whose  office  was  next  to  mine  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  by  his  invitation  we  joined  him.  From  him  I  obtained  a 
railway  ticket  to  the  fight  for  £2  los.  At  that  time  I  was 
publishing  in  the  English  Leader  Dr.  Shorthouse's  artides  on 
the  "  Biology  and  Pedigree  of  Racing  Horses."  The  Doctor 
afterwards  continued  them  under  the  title  of  The  Sporting 
Times,  He  understood  his  subject  so  well  that  one  year  he 
predicted  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  which  no  one  else  foresaw. 
Dr.  Shorthouse,  knowing  I  had  to  write  an  account  of  the 
fight  while  it  was  progressing,  suggested  that  I  should  have  a 
**  nurse."  On  consulting  Feist,  he  named  Johnny  Broome  as 
my  *'  nurse,"  who  in  consideration  of  a  guinea,  undertook  to 
protect  me  from  molestation  probable  in  that  belligerent 
society  of  which  I  was  not  a  recognised  member.  The  duty 
of  a  ''  nurse  "  is  to  secure  you  a  good  place  close  to  the  ring 
and  to  "punch  anybody's  head"  who  interferes  with  you. 
Johnny  was  himself  a  pugilist  of  renown.  Some  time  later  he 
killed  himself,  for  which  I  was  sorry,  for  he  was  a  good  fellow 
according  to  his  calling.  He  rode  with  us  to  the  fight.  Feist 
wore  a  dark  fur  cap,  which  well  became  him,  and  moreover  was 
of  excellent  service  in  a  blast  or  a  rush.  When,  some  years 
later.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  M.P.,  sent  me  £<,  to  buy  something  I 
liked,  I  bought  a  sealskin  cap  like  Feist's,  and  had  it  on  when 
run  over  by  an  omnibus  at  Charing  Cross.  It  kept  well  on  my 
head  ;  had  I  worn  a  hat  that  day  it  would  have  fallen  off,  and 
getting  under  the  horses'  feet  embarrassed  them  in  their  friendly 
efforts  not  to  tread  upon  me,  in  which  they  succeeded. 

It  was  midnight  early  in  December,  1863,  when  the  fighting 
party  assembled  at  the  London  Bridge  railway  station.  There 
we  hung  about  the  waiting-rooms  until  word  was  given  to  take 
the  train,  which  had  glided  noiselessly  into  the  station.  None 
of  us  knew  where  we  were  going.  About  five  o'clock  we 
alighted  in  Sussex,  at  a  place  thought  convenient  for  the 
business  in  hand.  A  mounted  policeman  being  observed  by 
the  scouts  sent  out,  it  was  conjectured  he  might  ride  for  aid 
and  interfere,  so  we  were  recalled  to  the  train  and  proceeded  to 
Wadhurst,  where  we  again  alighted  and  started  about  two 
miles  or  more  to  the  interior.  Rain  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  and  the  run  over  fences,  ditches,  ai^d  stiles  was  more 
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diverting  than  agreeable.  We  were  a  nm^  ttroqg4D0lad 
gang.  The  wet,  clayey  mounds  were  as  slippery  as  hillncks  of 
soap,  and  one  or  two  noblemen,  ai  well  as  others,  were  soon  oo 
their  knees.  A  field  was  chosen  and  the  stakes  seL  Taa 
King,  though  nearly  as  tall  as  Hccnan,  was  bat  a  handwmc 
stripling  compared  with  him.  Both  were  pallid,  and  their  Hpi 
were  pale  and  bloodless.  Experts  said  they  were  ovcrtraiiwd 
Their  fle^h  seemed  concreted  as  though  no  blow  could  indent 
it.  Hccnan  won  the  toss  both  for  the  higher  ground  and  lor 
the  shaiic,  and  King  had  to  take  the  dediv'ity  of  the  fieki  with 
the  sun  in  his  eyes.  I  had  a  seat  on  the  ground  next  the  ring, 
in  the  circle  of  those  who  had  paid  for  near  places.  As  the 
excitement  of  the  fight  grew,  surrounding  spectators  pressed 
down,  and  would  have  trampled  on  me  had  not  the  vigilaai 
eyes  of  J.-hnny  Broome  been  upon  them,  who  passed  the  ^ 
that  he  was  "  nur>ing  "  me.  That  was  sufficient  to  the 
who  knew  they  w.-uld  have  to  answer  to  him  on  the  spot  if 
they  incommoded  me.  And  those  who  were  not  wise  fooo 
became  so  when  they  were  subjected  to  a  volley  of  Johnny's 
threats,  express: J  in  thj  minatory  Ian :^ age  of  the  PHxe  R^ 
Otherwise  I  couM  not  have  maintained  my  place  when  the  fury 
of  the  fi^ht  bccaTi'.c  contagious.  At  first  King  merely  sparred 
at  his  f;rc:it  antas;*  nist,  dancinc;  round  him,  alluring  him  to 
parts  of  the  rini;  in  shadi>w.  This  Ixned  some  minutes.  AC 
last  Kir.t;  struck  Hccrvm  a  series  of  blows  on  mouth  ud 
f.vc  with  a  ra;-i.Ii:y  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seeo. 
Heenan  was  nil  da/id,  but  ama/ed.  Before  he  could  get  his 
elephantine  arm'-  intu  play  he  was  as^ain  and  again  subjected  fi» 
a  rain  of  b!ow«>,  rc^cnblinc;  the  Chinese  punishment  with  tfat 
n  i:  Kui^b -».  in  whi^h  '.hi;rt,  rapid  strokes  produce  inteositT  d 
t:!  it.  Thc-<c  Kirii:  dclivcrid  in  ^hnwers,  and  leaped  back  like 
a  k.'iTi::ir>  >,  an  i  IUtimm  was  never  able  to  retaliate  effcctnaUr- 
'I'hc  HMn^tiT  Colli  1  i.iv.  kn>H.kid  his  a»vailant  over  the  rcpcs 
ivto  the  a  !i->i:ii:^;^'  iiLld  liquid  he  have  got  a  fair  blow  at 
Tit  th'j  nimble  Kini;  tn  k  care  this  chance  should  Dot  ( 
.Never  wa^  a  more  mjjt»tic  fik^ure  than  Heenan  beheld  iB  Cht 
ring  ;  ^U(h  «plend'>iir  of  strength  I  have  nei'cr  ! 
combat.  As  he  st'^od  up,  his  broad  chest  and 
were  defiant,  and  more  so  his  mien,  as,  raising 
colossal  frame,  he  planted  his  spiked  boots  well  in  the 
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and  strode  down  like  a  bufialo  to  his  adTersaryi  with  conscious 
pride  of  power  and  contempt  finr  his  foe.  Up  till  the  serenth 
round  he  smiled  as  he  met  King ;  but  it  was  observed  then 
that  his  smile  was  a  squirm,  as  his  mouth  was  so  swollen  that 
the  laughing-lip  was  no  more  in  use  ;  but  his  savage  courage 
kept  him  from  knowing  it  After  this  Heenan  commenced 
his  native  mode  of  fighting.  After  the  battle  with  Ssiyers  he 
said  he  would  never  again  be  fettered  by  English  rules,  in 
which  his  prairie  prowess  could  not  express  itself.  BQs  policy 
was  to  seize  his  opponent,  crush  like  a  boa  constrictor  the 
strength  out  of  him,  throw  him  down,  and  fall  upon  him  with 
his  elbow  on  his  neck.  He  did  this.  No  doubt  he  could 
kill  any  single  antagonist  who  was  unable  to  evade  his  strong 
grip.  He  rushed  on  King,  and  compressed  him  under  his  arm. 
King  was  entirely  helpless.  He  fibbed  away  with  one  arm  at 
Heenan's  back  in  a  feeble,  ineffectual  way.  He  was  thrown  down 
and  fallen  on.  When  he  was  picked  up  his  &ce  was  black. 
Heenan  had  beaten  him.  King  could  not  be  brought  up  to 
time.  But  "  time  *'  was  not  called  according  to  rule.  He  was 
given  more.  The  barbaric  restoratives  of  the  ring  were 
applied,  when  he  reappeared  before  his  foe  alert  as  a  fox. 
Before  long  Heenan  became  blinded  by  King's  incessant  blows. 
By  the  sixteenth  round  we  were  all  excited.  We  of  the  inner 
circle  sat  on  the  ground  that  the  outer  crowd  might  the  better 
see.  But  the  fiiry  of  the  battle  took  possession  of  us.  We  all 
arose.  When  the  combatants  were  on  my  side  of  the  ring  il 
seemed  as  though  they  would  fall  over  the  ropes  upon  us. 
Both  fighters  were  raging,  especially  King,  probably  from  spirit 
given  him,  but  more  from  the  madness  of  battle.  His  eager- 
ness to  get  at  his  opponent  was  such  that  his  feet  were  on  the 
knees  of  his  second  and  he  sat  upon  his  shoulder.  Instead  of 
being  behind,  he  was  now  ready  before  his  time.  Cans  of 
water  were  thrown  in  their  faces  to  refresh  Heenan's  eyes  and 
enable  him  to  see  King.  By  this  time  Heenan  fought  wildly. 
His  senses  were  going  under  the  fierce  unparried  blows  of 
King.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Prize  Ring  was  beaten :  over- 
whelming strength  was  defeated  by  science  which  waited  for 
its  chance  and  knew  how  to  profit  by  it. 

By  that  time  some  policemen  were  on  the  ground,  more 
anxious  to  witness  the  fight  than  to  prevent  it.    They  were 
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Uio  few  to  stop  it,  and  they  were  told  it  would  all  be  over 
bofore  they  could  collect  aid,  which  they  were  quite  willing  to 
believe,  and  made  no  attempt  to  do  aa  Subsequently  the 
combatants  were  tried  at  the  Lewes  Sessions,  but  no  evidence 
was  forthcoming  and  they  were  acquitted.  Yet  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  fight.  Hccnan  was  led  by  his  seconds  to  the 
train,  besides  being  unable  to  see  his  way,  his  strength  had 
been  so  reduced  that  his  arms  were  supported  on  the  shouliies 
of  his  guides.  Tom  King,  with  scarcely  a  mark  upon  hxniv 
came  gaily  round  the  carriage  windows  to  collect,  as  is  the 
custom,  a  present  for  the  loser  of  the  battle.  We  nude 
up  about  £2^, 

Accustomed  to  write  on  the  railway,  in  boats,  in  cab«, 
and  critwJs,  making  on  occasion  notes  on  a  short  nun'i 
hat,  whom  I  alI<>wi:J  to  stand  on  my  toes  in  order  t9 
raise  him^-elf  hit^hi-r,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  my 
acount  of  the  li::ht  (two  thousand  words)  ready  for  the 
telegraphist  when  I  i^ot  to  town.  It  was  calculated  that  twu 
thousand  words  were  all  we  could  then  get  over  the  wires  xo 
time  for  the  afternoon  edition.  I  was  the  first  person  at  the 
lelo'^raph  tJ'Jio.'  with  a  report  of  the  fii:ht.  The  chief  of  the 
dei-.irtment  "n  -'.■•. in;!  it,  came  to  me  to  a>k  whether  I  co>b.4 
allow  him  to  delay  >en  ! in  ^  it  on  to  Nrwi.a'^'.le  that  he  might  seoi 
it  to  Winder,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  wished  to  see  the  fini 
account  of  the  fight.  1  answered  the  report  was  the  piupeity 
of  the  i\i;vr  I  repre^mt'd  ;  I  had  no  right  in  its  disposal,  hit 
hail  no  d  'ii1>t  Mr.  Cowen  would  himself  assent  to  such  Wk 
act  of  cuurte-y  to  His  Royal  Highness  ;  but  I  must  ask  tlHtno 
ot?RT  account  should  be  sent  anywhere  over  the  wires  until  the 
Chrnriit  If  report  was  dopatched.  My  condition  was  ••^•f*if^ 
to,  an:l  the  Prince  fir^^t  received  the  denrription  of  the  figfeC* 
which  M.i>  at  lea<t  unlike  any  other  common  in  that  day, or 
^iIK-(^  I'h  -re  wa>  no  slan;;  of  the  rin'^  in  it,  no  TrrhninTitiw  nf 
cx;t>rts  which  confix :  the  general  reaJer.  My  object  was  It 
^Mve  a  brief,  vivid  a^mimt  of  what  to«)k  place  which  a  gc«d^ 
man  mi^ht  pcrux-,  an^l  whi«.!i  W'luid  tell  the  readers  of  th» 
Chrnni' If  what  aetiiallv  took  place.  Pri2c-fis*hting  it  art 
n'-ii<:*:ary  f'lr  the  cultivation  of  public  courage;  bat  A«  kH 
ti^ht  \A  Hrinan,  in  whi^h  Miience  was  matched  against Miai^gJ^ 
was  not  wtthciut  in:truLtion,  and  not  without  natiODnl  pildrin 
tlic  vi.t.ry  ul  tUill. 
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To  this  day  I  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  Titan  fight 
on  that  December  morning — it  was  the  loth-— on  the  plateau 
at  Wadhurst.  The  passion  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  for  the 
oar,  the  naval  sceptre  of  the  Norse  kings,  but  one  cannot  carry 
an  oar  about  for  inland  defence — Whence  the  Wadhurst  fight 
had  interest  on  the  Tyne.  Its  purpose,  its  swiftness,  its  pluck 
were  imexampled  in  my  experience.  Passion,  pride  and  power 
struggled  on  both  sides  for  mastery  ;  the  grand  gleam  of 
disdain  and  conscious  strength  which  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  Ajax  during  the  earlier  rounds  was  a  sight  not  seen 
more  than  once  in  a  generation.  For  fighting  as  Englishmen 
fight.  King  was  the  regal  t5rpe.  Sayers  was  King*s  chief  second, 
who  astonished  the  boxers  present  by  appearing  in  a  yellow 
shirt.  English  prejudice  against  anything  new  at  once  burst 
out.  The  colour  was  too  glaring,  but  some  distinctive 
colour  was  the  right  thing.  But  it  was  jeered  down,  and 
Sayers  who  never  gave  in  at  a  blow  was  beaten  by  a  laugh,  and 
put  on  a  coat  over  his  yellow  shirt.  Why  should  not  seconds 
be  distinguished  from  the  umpire  ?  Were  jockies  to  ride  in  their 
daily  attire,  the  race  for  the  Derby  would  be  as  dull  as  a  run  of 
mounted  costermongers.  Sayers  deserved  credit  for  the  sense 
and  courage  of  his  picturesque  device.  Sayers  died  a  year  or 
two  later,  and  his  colossal  dog  lay  on  his  master's  rug  on  his  car 
and  was  chief  mourner  at  his  grave.  King  died  not  long  ago, 
well  regarded  for  his  character  and  accomplishments.  Heenan 
is  no  more  now,  and  Ada  Isaacs  Menken,  the  dreamy-eyed, 
spirittialistic  poetess,  whom  we  knew  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers,  and  as  "  Mazeppa  "  at  Astley^s — who  was 
as  lovely  as  she  was  dreamy — was  personally  attached  to  the 
Benicia  athlete — is  also  dead  :  so  is  Feist ;  and  Dr.  Short- 
house,  for  whom  I  had  great  regard.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife,  who  was  a  Shorthouse.  He  became  an 
LL.D.  as  well  as  an  M.D.  because  he  was  proud  of  his  descent, 
and  he  wilfully  resembled  the  Doctor  in  a  rough  frankness  of 
manner  ;  but  though  he  had  the  bear  in  his  speech,  he  had  an 
angel  in  his  heart.  He  practised,  when  I  knew  him,  at  Car- 
shalton,  and  eVery  poor  creature  for  miles  round  could 
command  his  services  and  his  medicines,  although  they  were 
never  able  to  pay  him.  Once,  when  I  was  unwell,  I  was  a  guest 
six  weeks  in  his  houscj  and  I  saw  what  took  place  among  his 
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poor  patients,  who  had  no  other  friend  in  their  sickness.  Ak 
my  request  Dr.  Shorthouse  visited  many  puhlidats  who 
needed  the  skill  of  the  physician.  Though  his  speech  w» 
not  encouraging  or  attractive,  his  kindly  acts  won  every  heart. 
The  only  time  I  ever  engaged  in  sporting  was  when  he  asked 
me  to  join  a  sweepstake.  I  took  two  tickets,  and  forgot  aH 
about  them.  Some  time  after  he  renuirked  to  my  brother 
Austin  that  he  had  ;^5o  due  tn  some  claimant  who  had  never 
appeared  ;  and  one  day  my  brother  Austin,  who  remembered 
I  had  tickets,  looked  among  my  papers  and  found  that  one  d 
them  was  the  ticket  wanted,  and  the  ^^50  was  paid  tn  me. 
Alas  !  the  excitement  of  the  turf  was  too  much  for  Dr.  SSm- 
house,  and  he  died  all  too  >oon  for  those  who  had  affection  for 
him. 

Ill  my  youth  I  had  barbaric  taste  enough  to  look  with  dvov 
on  fi;;hting,  and  had  some  ambition  th.it  way.  Once  I  went 
out  on  that  bu^inos.  A  tendon  of  one  wrist  had  been  cai 
when  a  boy,  wliich  lamed  mc  for  life,  and  otherwise  I  focnd 
that  prize  fighting  wa^  not  my  vocation.  The  war  spirit*  cb- 
gendered  by  Napoleonic  battles,  had  nut  abated  in  my  yooth. 
Shaw,  the  famous  Life  Guardsman  at  Waterloo,  was  a  prist 
fi;^hter.  The  Ring  was  popular  in  Birmingham  in  my  tine, 
and  would  be  again  did  invasion  threaten  us.  Phil  ^imp** 
was  a  local  hero  and,  had  Hammer  Lane  been  successful  ia  hv 
amour,  T  should  have  been  nearly  n  lated  to  him.  The  first  |gk 
I  witneshL-d  was  between  two  women.  It  took  place  oa  ihl 
Old  Parsonage  gioumi,  which  was  then  open  previous  to  is 
being  built  over.  The  combatants  were  two  lusty  ■ome^ 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  as  far  as  I  judged.  Tbcf 
}ia.i  come  f'om  c<M]rts  ailjnining  the  open  ground.  Havii| 
<j-.iarre!!i  I.  thcycii.illcMgcii  each  other  to  fight.  In  their  DOgk- 
Ix'urhiti  ii  fighting  wmild  be  common,  their  husbands  migkthi 
b>  'xers.  There  wrre  few  per^ms  ab»ut,  and  the  women  fa^^ 
bei.iiiH'  they  uere  eni.iL^'il.  Kj«.h  was  so  far  ttripped  Atf 
their  b.^.^nis  and  arm-  uere  bare.  They  had  full  br«M&kWl 
tlie  N:r.iii;;ene&s  of  their  appearance  caused  me  to  nop  iDd  Wk 
at  them.  They  sparred  in  the  u>ual  way,  but  after  a  lew  kbai 
they  closed,  and  then  sei/ed  each  other  by  the  hair.  9Mi 
wcnnen  who  had  become  aware  of  the  fight  1 
parted  them.  There  was  oidy  one  round.  1 
fight  I  saw.     1  have  given  an  account  of  the  L 
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R  fourteen  years  I  wrote  against  the  hangman,  intending  to 
»lish  him  so  far  as  any  influence  I  had  might  go— and  if  not 
»lish  him  repress  him  as  a  public  teacher.  Had  I  not  been 
self  a  teacher  in  Glasgow,  and  found  that  pupils  never 
med  eager  to  come  up  for  instruction,  I  should  never  have 

jealousy  of  my  successful  rival.  Jack  Ketch,  who  in  those 
rs  was  put  forward  with  great  parade  and  circumstance  as 

chief  moral  teacher  of  the  Government.  I  had  scHne 
jwledge  of  murderers  besides  that  acquired  by  connection 
h  the  press,  through  being  ordered  to  report  public  execu- 
is.  In  the  days  of  the  Leader  newspaper,  I  was  required  to 
ply  an  account  of  the  hanging  of  a  man  and  woman  in  Jail 
lare,  Glasgow.    It  was  then  (1853)  I  first  became  envious  of 

success  of  the  Professor  of  the  Gallows  in  drawing  crowds 
icholars  to  his  classes. 

!*he  most  eminent  teachers  lament  the  indocility  of  mankind 
receive  moral  impressions.  They  exhaust  all  the  arts  of 
idishment  and  persuasion,  and  win  but  scant  pupils  and 
ictant  learners.  All  the  while  the  Government  were  in 
session  of  a  secret  which  genius,  earnestness,  and  solicitude 

failed  to  discover.  Exchange  the  blackboard  of  the 
:her  for  the  black  cap  of  the  judge,  the  desk  for  the 
ows,  and  the  scholars  rush  up  in  crowds  ;  every  student 
iger  :  you  cannot  count  their  numbers  ;  you  require  strong 

far-extended  barriers  to  restrain  their  impatience  for 
ruction. 
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In  Jail  Square  at  an  early  hour  of  a  Glasgow  summer 
ins  I  found  the  Trongatc  impassable.  At  every  angle  per- 
spiring mobs  of  dirty  men  and  tattered  women  came  don 
like  an  avalanche.  Hans  Smith  Macfarlane  and  Helen  BUck- 
wood  were  out  in  Jail  Square,  and  the  operation  of  strangliag 
them  was  about  to  commence.  The  Salt  Market  was  wedged 
full  of  raw  depravity.  You  could  take  the  dimension  of  vOlaiajr 
by  the  square  inch.  The  cubic  measure  of  Scotch  scoundrdMB 
in  the  city  of  Gla^i^ow  could  be  ascertained  that  morning. 

A  fog  hunt;  over  the  city,  and  the  approaching  spectgf 
could  only  discern  the  edge  of  the  strug;;ling  mass  in  GU.«g?« 
Green.  Its  thick  murmur  resounded  like  the  coming  d  the 
cholera  cloud,  said  to  be  heard  by  its  first  victims.  The  wc 
span  of  the  brid<;c  adjoining  Jail  Square  was  covered  wsk 
human  heads,  gilded  by  beams  from  the  bursting  sun.  Al 
beyond  and  before  that  living  arch  was  an  undefined  sea  d 
glaring  life.  The  hu;7o  city  appeared  to  have  lined  its  sqaift 
and  streets  to  welcome  hi)me  some  national  hero.  The  drr 
welcomed  no  victcir— it  was  regaling  its  villains.  The  Lad 
I'rovost  had  bestowed  on  the  public  another  moralising  sad 
deterring  spectacle  of  a  public  strangling  ;  the  policeman  ail 
the  gaoler  prof: in  d — and  thus  civilisation  was  advanced. 

rii  von  ytar>  later  (in  I ^^4)  I  had  to  report  for  the  Jfef 
f>.\-  Star  the  *•  public  killing "  (as  Douglas  Jerrold  Cllki 
h.mging)  of  Vthwi  Muller.  That  morning  was  devoted  by  tbt 
(fovornment  to  public  in%tru<.tion  by  the  hangman,  tti 
subject  was  a  German  murderer. 

In  Lond'^n  profc>«i<inal  debauchery  and  well -fed  bratater 
transcend  in  quantity  that  of  Glasgow.  Calcraft,  the  Cevhtf. 
had  announced  tlial  he  should  give  a  lesson  at  Ncwgitt,  A 
siir^^ing  thri>ng  attended  lii^  summons.  Hou<«top% 
n:.d  streets  were  crowdc<l  with  pupils  though  a  hcKfJ 
wa^  falling.  Wli.it  a  common p!.ice,  contracted,  ui 
u:ic(>mf>riabic,  hi  !  -  11^  area  is  the  p<'pular  Khoolroocn  of  A> 
0:1  nailiy!  \\\\\  iniy  the  murderous  teacher  emk  ia  At 
I v:ni*.n;ility  of  hi>  {''.ipil-.  No  IV.^tal->z/i,  no  Fcllcabllf|^  it 
.■\r:..i!.l,  n>i  Key,  ni  remp!'.\  no  He  Morgan  was  ever  abb  V 
ciinmand  ilie  p.ii::f'.il,  prompt,  and  spontaneous  allegianoicfv 
many  sl!i  .!.^I^.  N\i:lur  C.imbriiige  nor  Oxford  a 
with  the  UnivcrMty  of  Newgate.     Ralcliffe  K     hwajTt 
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hj  Hotindsditch,  and  every  other  ditch  that  harbours  « 
f ;  Billingsgate^  the  Seven  Dials,  and  the  Brill  of  Samen 
ni  sent  their  choicest  representatives.  The  knave  and  the 
^lar  had  run  and  raced  from  every  purlieu  of  the  metropolis 
rder  not  to  miss  their  Newgate  lecture.    The  pickpocket 

there*  The  tic ket-of -leave  man  was  present.  The 
nkard  and  the  wife -beater  found  means  to  pro6t  by  this 
It  State  opportunity.  The  sickly,  the  consumptive  were 
mg  the  throng — defying  the  cold,  which  must  be  misery, 

the  damp,  which  may  kill.  Eager  for  the  instruction  the 
ows  imparts,  the  most  vicious  business  is  suspended.  The 
^tter  lets  his  intended  victim  pass  \  the  burglar  leaves  the 
tter  half  splintered,  and  hastens  on  when  the  hangman  is 
:hing.  An  influence  stronger  than  lust,  more  alluring  than 
^  more  tempting  than  plunder,  is  exercised  by  this  seductive 
ructor.  The  condemned  has  been  kept  a  fortnight  within 
ring  of  the  very  footstep  of  Death,  daily  coming  nearer  and 
rer  to  him.  He  is  brought  out  upon  the  scaffold.  Twenty 
tisand  strange  eyes  glare  upon  him,  with  hungry  terror- 
king  warning.  He  is  shown  to  the  excited  mob  before  his 
t  is  covered.  The  spectators  see  the  last  spark  of  hope  die 
of  his  soul.  No  reprieve  has  come  ;  no  horseman  rushes 
to  the  throng  ;  no  shout  of  pardon  is  heard  ;  no  possible 
rue,  which  always  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  doomed,  occurs. 
5  wretch  stands  face  to  face  with  inevitable,  pitiless,  pre* 
litated  Death,  and  the  crowd  know  that  he  knows  it  Tliey 
the  frame  quiver  and  the  blood  rush  to  the  neck.  A  thrill 
5CS  through  the  congregated  scoundrels  whom  the  Govern- 
it  has  thus  undertaken  to  entertain.  If  Godfrey  Kneller  said 
icver  looked  upon  a  bad  picture  but  he  carried  away  a  dirty 
:,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  eye  looks  upon  the  scaffold  but  it 
es  or  transmits  a  tint  of  murder. 

was  not  much  before  my  time  in  urging  these  argumenti 
»n  public  consideration.    Two  days  after  my  last  letter  upon 

subject  appeared  in  the  Star  (November  i6,  1864),  news- 
►ers  wrote  against  the  spectacle  which  had  never  so  written 
}re.  No  doubt  the  distrust  of  public  killing  had  crept  into 
ny  minds.  The  Times  had  a  leader  which  might  be  taken 
I  summary  of  my  statements  (so  closely  was  it  analogous  to 
m),  and  admitted  that  public  executions  were  disastrous  is 
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London  ;  but  arguing  that  the  hangman's  ksaoiis  told  on  thoM 
who  were  absent,  treating  the  gallows  as  a  schocd  where  only 
those  pupils  profit  who  do  not  attend  I  The  Siamdard  after- 
wards published  a  poem  strenuously  deploring  the  effect  npoo 
the  public  of  the  appearance  at  the  gallows  of  two  teachcn 
together — the  Clergyman  and  the  Strangler,  the  one  preacfanf 
mercy  and  the  other  murder.  Soon  after  the  Grand  Jorr  a: 
Manchester  protested  against  executions  in  that  city,  aad 
advised  that  they  should  '*  take  place  within  the  predncti  dt 
the  gaol  for  the  hundred  of  Salford."  This  the  law  eventviZj 
conformed  to,  and  public  instruction  by  the  hangman  ended 


CHAPTER  LXXIX, 

AN  ADVENTURE   WITH  GARIBALDI. 

(£864.) 

iKaDENTS  Tvhen  Garibaldi  was  at  Brooke  House  in  1864^  are 
worth  relating.  I  was,  by  instruction,  in  attendance  upon  him. 
T  had  been  since  he  was  received  at  Southampton^  The  Ripnn^ 
which  brought  him  there,  was  stormed  by  crowds  of  deputa- 
tions and  persons  who,  in  his  day  of  insurgency  and  unpopu- 
larity, never  showed  him  friendship  or  S3rmpathy,  but  were 
even  among  his  defamers.  They  were  all  anxious  now  to  show 
themselves  as  his  friends.  The  only  persons  who  displayed 
dignity,  self-respect  and  knowledge  of  the  situation  were  Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen — the  general's  old  friend  in  adversity — and  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Duke  simply  greeted  Garibaldi,  and, 
neither  officious  nor  persistent,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  his 
house  in  London  when  it  suited  him  to  come,  and  then  went 
away.  Mr.  Cowen  (Garibaldi*s  eyes  brightened  as  he  greeted 
him)  explained  to  Garibaldi  the  English  situation,  and  what 
course  would  be  best  for  Italy  for  him  to  pursue,  and  left 
him. 

After  I  had  been  a  week  at  the  Isle  of  Wight— often  seeing 
Garibaldi,  once  dining  with  him,  and  sometimes  joining  him  in 
his  morning  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Brooke  House-— all  Mr. 
Seely's  guests  returned  to  England  in  the  Medina.  It  was 
statai  by  members  of  Parliament  on  board  that  100,000  men 
intended  to  file  before  the  General  at  Nine  Elms.  As  it  was 
desirable  to  save  him  the  fatigue  of  standing  five  hours  while 
this  was  done,  a  wish  was  expressed  that  a  different  arrangement 
should  be  acted  upon,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  take  the 
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responsibility   of  suggesting   iL     Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  ILP^ 
therefore,  said  to  me,  *^  Holyoake,  you  do  it" 

Not  being  able  to  understand  why  Mr.  Forster  or  anr  ooe 
should  hesitate  about  doing  a  right  thing,  I  drew  up  and 
telegraphed  to  London  to  personal  friends  it  the  head  of  the 
proposed  procession,  as  follows  : — 

"Ox    BOARD   THE    'MEDINA,* 

"  lo  o'clock,  Afondsr, 
*'  If  the  100,000  persons  as  reported  here,  are  to  file  before  the 
General  at  Nine  Elms,  he  will  have  to  stand  five  Lours.  He 
will  be  weary  ;  his  entry  into  London  will  be  delayed  till  dusk 
If  practicable,  let  the  General  go  first,  and  the  prriceuion  folI:« 
and  defile  before  him  at  Stafford  House.  N<  -body  else  here  wiu 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  this,  although  eveiy  one  wishes 
it  said." 

There  was  also  in  the  train  a  vain  Italian  tradesnan  who  pes 
hinirelf  forward  as  representing  the  Italians  in  the  metropolis. 
All  the  years  while  the  English  friends  of  Italy  had  been  work- 
in  £▼  and  subscrihinf;  to  promc^te  Italian  freedom,  the  nan:e  of 
this  person  was  never  heard  ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  at  any  of 
\h-Ar  meetings.  He  had  no  colour  except  that  of  an  enemr  0^ 
M:i7/ini.  He  ha<I  nv.t  nie  in  the  I>le  of  Wij;ht,and  knovia| 
1:1  e  to  be  in  commuT)i«.aTit>n  with  .Ma//ini,  had  cona*ived  agaissC 
me  hostility  on  tli.it  ace  on  til.  With  the  wit  which  Biu!l 
enmity  S'Hiu times  ha^,  he  di-cerncd  that  Mr.  Sccly  might  he 
ai  tcJ  upon.  He  went  to  him,  and,  speaking  English,  whirfi 
the  Gential  and  Menirii  (Gariballi's  «on)  hac  but  limited 
knnwl!.\ii;e  of,  obtained  from  Mr.  Seely  authority,  c\'en  n«ng 
M.i/.  ini'h  name,  to  remove  hk-  irom  the  train  on  the  ;>rctcac« 
tint  my  prc-;r.s.e  in  it,  on  arriving  at  London  might 
pi-ini^e  the  (lencral.  He  then  informed  the  ttat 
cne  Mr.  Cti\!>on,  wlio  (.in  exception  to  railway  cfficcn)  was  a 
ili^L'iiirtei'U^  pcr-on,  that  he  h.id  Mr.  Seely*s  authority  for  mj 
iem'<v:il  from  tlie  train  at  the  .Mieheldever  Statioa 

As  I  was  the  representative  nf  the  Ntxrcastlt  Dmlj  Ck 
and  the  M'*rninff  SUr^  I  had  a  seat  in  the  pi 
Menotti  was  with  his  father.      Mr.  Charles  SecIy,  M.P.  fv 
Lincoln,  whose  guest  Garibaldi  had  been  at  Brooke  Hoose,  «M 
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with  them.  When  we  arrived  at  the  station  my  removal  was 
attempted.  My  colleagues  on  the  press,  representihg  Thg  Star^ 
TimeSy  Standard^  Daily  News^  Telegraph  and  Morning  Ibst^ 
were  in  the  same  compartment  with  me.  When  Mr.  Godson 
demanded  that  I  should  leave,  not  one  of  them  respited  this 
proceeding,  though  two  of  them  had  depended  on  me  daily  for 
information — ^which  I  alone  could  give  them— for  their  journals. 
For  one  of  them  I  had  m3rself,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  shi^gs, 
driven  across  the  island  to  telegraph  for  his  paper  news  m  my 
possession  which  he  desired  to  have  sent ;  and  I  had  lent 
him  thirty  shillings  to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  when  he  fell  short 
of  money.  Neither  of  these  sums  were  ever  repaid.  I  refused 
to  leave  the  train,  and  told  Mr.  Godson  it  was  an  outrage  on  a 
member  of  the  English  press. 

Seeing  on  the  platform  my  friend  Mr.  Forster,  whose  guest 
I  had  twice  been,  and  who  the  night  before  had  obtained  from. 
me  private  information  of  what  had  taken  place  concerning 
Garibaldi  during  the  week  he  had  spent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
I  felt  sure  of  friendly  interference.  Stepping  out  of  the 
carriage,  I  told  him  what  was  being  done,  and  said, ''  Please 
speak  to  Mr.  Godson,  and  tell  him  that  an  English  member  of 
the  press  cannot  be  removed  from  a  public  train  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  foreigner.  A  word  from  you,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
will  prevent  this."  He  turned  away,  however,  saying,  "  he 
could  not  interfere."  I  saw  then  that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and 
was  a  party  to  it. 

The  stationmaster,  seeing  Mr.  Forster  turn  away,  prevented 
me  from  returning  to  the  carriage.  Baffled  thus,  I  would  have 
opened  the  General's  carriage  door,  and  leaped  in,  I  well  knew 
he  would  never  allow  me  to  be  removed,  as  I  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cowen,  his  earliest  and  greatest 
English  friend.  But  this  would  have  caused  a  scene.  It 
would  have  got  into  the  papers,  and  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Italian  cause.  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Godson 
that,  "  as  the  objection  was  to  my  entering  London  in  the  train 
of  the  General,  I  would  give  my  word  that  I  would  leave  the 
train  at  Nine  Elms."  I  was  then  allowed  to  return  to  my 
carriage. 

When  we  arrived  at  Nine  Elms,  I  did  what  I  could  to  fulfil 
my  promise ;  first  waiting  until  the  General  and  all  other  persons 
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liad  passed  out.  Then  I  found  the  sution  in  posaessaon  of  the 
policCi  who  informed  me  they  had  orders  to  prevent  any  ooc 
going  out  save  through  the  station  exit.  In  a  minute  I  wai 
nearly  under  horses'  feet  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  throof. 
Plcre  I  found  a  number  of  carriages  waiting.  I  was  invited  by 
the  Garibaldi  Committee  to  take  a  seat  with  them,  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  private  carriage  of  a  friend,  having  first  procured  a 
scat  for  Ba:»so,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  Garibaldi.  I  had  met 
Basso  in  company  with  Menotti.  Not  knowing  a  word  A 
Kngiish,  he  was  iiopclessly  lobt  amid  the  half  million  of  pev^le 
who  lined  the  streets  betwtcTi  Nine  Elms  and  Pall  Mall. 

Without  perceiving  it,  the  carriage  I  had  chosen  was  ncz:  :o 
the  Generals,  and  thus,  without  any  intention  of  my  own,! 
roJe  right  before  Garibaldi,  in  the  centre  of  the  mighty  throog 
which  lined  the  roail  all  the  way  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's. 

The  conduct  of  the  eccentric  Italian  was  all  the  more  pre- 
posterous, since  1  was  elected  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Loni^Mi 
Tavern  on  the  satne  reception  committee  as  himself,  and  I  had 
a^  much  ri,:;^}.t  to  prevent  him  appearing  in  the  General's  traia 
as  he  had  to  prc»'cnt  me.  Yet  this  nun,  who  never  rendered 
assi^tance  nor  in.ide  sacrifice  in  any  of  those  enterprises  wluJb 
had  built  up  (laribaldi^s  reputation,  now  thrust  himself  forward, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  Menvitti  from  his  fat her*s  carriage,  tak- 
ing his  sent  himself. 

Mr.  Wa^luDgton  Wilks,  who  was  in  the  train  on  the  part 
of  the  Murm'ni^  S/iir,  was  the  only  gentleman  among  the 
r'.porters  of  the  prc.-^  present.  His  c  hi  voir)*  towards  me  I  have 
never  forgotten.  He  expre:»sed  his  contempt  for  my  press  ooi- 
leaL^iies  in  the  Larri.iL;c,  because  of  their  cowardly  silence  wbco 
I  wa^  attacked  in  their  co:npany.  Afterwards,  when  some  o^ 
them  went  abroad  for  their  papers  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
a:id  met  with  outrai;u  in  a  countr)*  in  which  they  V0t 
ti)reii;ners,  at  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  a  right  to 
(>!'je.l  to  them,  they  had  rea^un  to  remember  their  own  COtt* 
duet  in  toKratini;  and  conniving  at  an  outrage  instigated  by' 
foreigner  in  their  own  country-.  When  it  came  to  their  twsk 
they  sent  iiome  shrieks  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  procectsoo. 

Mr.  Wilks  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  ■■■ 
nii^lit.  Mr.  Forstcr  told  me  that  he  attacked  him  with  tey  m 
the  lul>by,  and  Mr.  Scely  alio.     Mr.  Forster 
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know  what  the  occasion  of  his  resentment  was.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle^  with  his  customary  public 
spirit,  at  once  made  known  the  personal  indignation  with  which 
he  regarded  this  interference  with  its  representative.  The 
Morning  Star^  as  might  be  expected  from  its  independence, 
held  the  same  tone.  The  editor  of  the  Daily  News  was  prompt 
to  animadvert  upon  the  proceeding  in  its  oolumnSy  not  know- 
ing that  its  own  reporter,  to  whom  I  had  twice  supplied  infor- 
mation, connived  at  it. 

When  Mazzini  heard  that  his  name  had  been  used  for  a  pre- 
text for  the  proceeding  recounted,  he  at  once  sent  me  the 
following  letter : — 

^^AprHii^  1864. 

''  Mt  Dear  Friend, — It  is  with  a  deep  regret  and  sense  of 
humiliation  for  Italy  that  I  have  heard  of  the  uncourteous, 
ungentlemanly,  ungrateful  conduct  of  an  Italian  towards  you. 
I  have  written  to  him  [Negretti]  that  he  has  offended  me,  too, 
through  the  unwarranted  use  of  my  name.  Let  me  apologise 
for  him  to  you.  If  he  was  different  from  what  he  is,  I  might 
proceed  further,  and  insist  on  his  apologising  to  you.  But  he 
is,  in  intellect,  tendencies,  and  manners,  belonging  to  that  class 
of  men  whom  I  call '  irresponsible.'  Forget  him,  and  be  con- 
tented with  knowing  that  I  and  we  all  are,  not  only  esteeming 
and  loving  you,  but  grateful  for  your  efforts  in  our  cause. — 
Ever  faithfully  yours,  Joseph  Mazzini." 

In  justice  to  the  Italian  nation,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
every  public  man  who  became  acquainted  with  the  facts 
volunteered  his  personal  regret.  Querzoni,  Major  Woolf,  and 
others  were  foremost.  On  the  day  that  his  illustrious  father 
visited  the  House  of  Commons,  Menotti  stepped  across  the 
lobby,  from  the  side  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  with  whom  he 
was  conversing,  to  stand  by  me  and  show  by  that  act  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  occurrence.  It  is  due  to  Italians  to  say  that 
the  outrage  Menotti  resented  was  the  act  of  a  single  "  irrespon- 
sible "  Italian. 

The  outrage  was  aimed  at  Mazzini  (whose  name  had  been 
treacherously  used),  who  could  not  be  reached,  and  in  whose 
place  it  was  an  honour  to  stand.    But  the  professional  conse 
quences  were  a  very  different  affair.    A  newspaper  proprietor 
would  have  on  important  occasions  to  despatdb  another  repre- 
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sentative  to  accompany  mc,  to  take  my  place  when  under  arrol, 
which  would  not  conduce  to  engaj;enients. 

When  Garibaldi  learned  what  had  occurred,  his  indignation 
was  unmeasured.  My  friend  Mr.  James  Stansfeld,  to  whom 
meanness  or  cowardice  of  any  kind  was  instinctively  abhorrent, 
did  not  conceal  from  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr.  Seely  his  opinion  ct 
their  conduct  at  Micheldever. 

Mr.  Sccly  was  really  a  generous,  kind-hearted  nun,  but  with- 
out strength  of  intellectual  conviction.  I  have  seen  him  come 
out  of  t!ic  House  of  Conmions,  and  finding  in  the  lobby  tvo 
Chartist  a;;l".at^ira  without  nuans  necessary  for  I  heir  work.  ^.\t 
a  /"s  note  to  each.  He  joined  with  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Muridella  in  jjroviiling  jiem^anent  means  of  comfort  in  ha 
declining  y^-ars  f  .t  ain.tli'.r  Chartist,  Thcmas  Cooper,  whc-« 
honesty  and  ability  tin  y  knew  ;  and  Colonel  Seely.  with  the 
same  hiuioiirable  kindiiL.--,  continued  the  payment  after  kii 
fu!her*s  death.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Si-ely  to  a.-k  for  an  txrianatics. 
whellKT  he  had  given  authority  for  my  removal  from  the  train. 
Mr.  SclIv  gave  no  d.  nial,  hut  drove  over  to  my  house  and  Icn 
word  uith  my  son,  I  beiii;  out,  that  he  wished  mc  to  call  ca 
liim  and  talk  \\\v  ni.itter  over.  This  I  declined,  as  "no  privars 
word  was  a  cojuj-en  a- i-.n  ft>r  a  public  affront.'*  I  wrote  to  h.n: 
saving  :  — 

*'  Kithcr  you  were  a  j  arty  t  »  the  outrage  upon  me  or  y-« 
W5  re  n.  t.     If  yen  were,  why  ^hould  you  hesitate  to  say  so  ' 

Mr. ,  wj!  hi:  y«>a  authorise  to  write  to  me,  fixes  upon  3'ou  JS 

tlic  authciity  u:.(!er  ivb.iJi  lie  acted.  I  always  understood  tha! 
an  Fn^lish  gen '.Ionian  neither  did  a  wrong  nor  suffered  the 
iii!;:utatiu:i  of  >aTKti<  niiii;  it  ;  fii>  [Tide  dictated^  if  his  honcuf 
did  ii'.'t,  iiit.'.n'.  ri.  jMT.it i.  II.  Hail  U'^  you  and  your  confcdera!e 
1 .:!.  ulated  liiat  my  i::  IcpLiidcnt  oj^iiiidns  would  prevent  me 
l-.a.  inu  Iriciid^  to  pul'i:ilv  take  my  ;  .;:!.  you  had  not  ventured 
•«•  tie.it  n.c  lira — n-.iti.er  he  bv  hi>  act,  niT  you  by  >vitf 
v.'-i  e." 


S!iMrtly  afTcruaTl!^  Mr.  Ffi^ter  n;.ain  iiitt  me  at  the  Ho 
r>f  C(':iirii"n>,  ulicn  he  mentioned  Mr.  \Vilks*s  vehemence  to 
hitn,  and  saiil  he  had  nn  pnwer  to  interfere  with  the  arramc^ 
nuiit  of  the  tr.iin.  I  an>\\rred,  ''That  was  not  it, Mr.  FanCtf ; 
you  did  not  u.mt  to  kn  w  mc  in  public.     I  did  nut  Ask  |«M  V 
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know  me — ^I  did  not  appeal  to  you  as  a  friend.  I  addressed 
you  as  I  would  any  other  member  of  Parliament  whom  I  knew 
to  be  such.  I  claimed,  as  a  stranger  might,  your  political  pro- 
tection of  my  civil  right,  and  you  refused  it  Had  it  been  Mr. 
Newdegate  who,  though  Tory  and  Churchman,  was  passing  as 
you  were,  and  I  had  claimed  his  interference,  he  would  have 
stopped  twenty  trains  before  he  would  have  permitted  an 
Englishman  to  be  seized  and  detained  at  the  instigation  of  a 
foreigner."  Mr.  Forster  spoke  some  general  words  of  regret, 
and  hoped  I  would  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  mind.  On 
leaving  me,  he  offered  me  his  hand,  which  I  took,  because  I 
had  memory  of  his  former  courtesy,  and  had  been  his  guest ; 
but  I  addressed  him  no  more  for  twenty  years. 

At  the  end  of  his  Irish  Secretaryship,  and  when  he  had 
volunteered  to  go  back  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  notwithstanding  the  many  perils  of  assassination 
through  which  he  had  himself  passed,  I  again  conceived  a  great 
admiration  of  his  courage  and  noble  spirit  of  duty.  I  was  proud 
that  an  Englishman  should  show  these  qualities.  For  when 
intimidation  or  murder  is  attempted,  it  is  not  English  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  and  not  English  to  give  in,  and  I  forgot  apL  forgave 
everything.  One  night  at  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  was 
standing  in  the  lobby,  Mr.  Forster  came  by.  I  #5^ed  him  I 
had  honour  for  his  courage,  and  was  glad  that  adversaries  he 
had  tried  to  serve  had  not  succeeded  in  killing  him.  He  said 
"  They  certainly  did  their  best."  He  asked  kindly  after  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper  and  the  comforts  of  his  home,  of  which  I  gave 
him  an  account.  We  parted  friends  again,  and  remained  so  all 
his  days,  and  he  saw  many  proofs  in  the  press  of  my  regard  for 
him. 

In  accepting  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary  in  succession  to 
Lord  Cavendish,  Mr.  George  Otto  Trevelyan  was  in  one  sense 
yet  more  to  be  honoured.  Mr.  Forster  was  naturally  indifferent 
to  danger,  and  rather  liked  it.  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  less  adven- 
turous by  nature.  His  was  the  courage  of  duty ;  he  was  in- 
trepid by  force  of  will.  One  night  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  undertaken  the  Irish  Secretaryship  he 
appeared  gratified,  and  added  lightly,  "  They  do  not  particularly 
wish  to  kill  me,  but  to  make  a  protest  against  En^sh  rule." 
"  Yes,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  but  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  protest  '* — at  which  he  went  away  laughing. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

UyPUBUSIIED  INCIDEXTS  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
ly.  £,  FORSTER. 

(1S64) 

Mr.  FoRSTFR  has  been  described  mainly  by  those  who  happened 
to  agree  with  him  in  the  respects  in  which  he  was  wrong. 
saving  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who,  differing  from  him  discern- 
ingly, gave,  in  an  article  in  the  ConUm^rary  for  August,  |US| 
a  true  impression  of  him. 

Mr.  Forfter  was  ambitious,  and  without  recognising  that  there 
is  no  understanding  him.  Ambition  was  stronger  in  him  than 
any  other  sentiment.  Humanity  and  liberal  prindplei  were, 
to  the  end  of  his  dav«,  characteristic  of  him,  and  he  preferred 
advancini;  his  personal  ascendency  by  these  means  ;  but  they 
had  not  the  pcr.^onal  dominion  over  him  that  ambition  had. 

When  I  fir>t  knew  him  he  gave  me  this  impression.  He  did 
not  profess  to  share  my  opinions,  but  he  had  m  inquxripg 
mind,  and  wiO^cd  to  know  what  the  opinions  of  others  woe, 
and  (tn  what  they  were  founded.  Had  he  not  been  of  1  liberal 
an^i  just  mind  himself,  he  would  not  have  cared  to  know  mch 
views  as  I  held.  His  choice  would  have  been  not  to  know 
thrrn.  He  would  have  judged  them  without 
therp.  Ik'cau^c  Mr.  F(>^^tcr  was  friendly  to  me,  I 
a  :>umed  tliat  he  agreed  with  me.  I  never  assume  this  of  any 
one,  unless  lie  tells  me  so.  It  would  make  friendship  ixapoar 
^ihIe  with  independent  thinkers,  if  it  were  held  to  imply  coin- 
cidence of  ideas. 

Mr.  F()r!(!cr  told  me  at  that  time  the  nature  of  hb  opiaioai 
on  edu«.xi'.ion.      Had  he  likt-wi^e  told  his  friends  in  Bradfofdi 

is6 
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and  they  had  understood  him  as  I  did,  they  would  not  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  reliance  on  his  educational  policy, 
as  they  would  never  have  had  any  expectation  of  his  going  in 
the  direction  they  wished. 

What  he  said  to  me  was— '^  Those  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
society  and  argue  that  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  left 
alone  or  they  will  break  loose  from  the  religious  ties  which  are 
supposed  to  bind  them,  and  drift  away  no  one  knows  whither, 
must  take  a  new  course,  as  the  people  are  already  free  from 
those  ties ;  and  they  who  mean  to  guide  them  must  guide  them 
speedily,  or  some  one  else  will  do  it  for  them.", 

Mr.  Forster  had  been  present  at  lectures  and  discussions  in 
which  I  took  part.  He  was  surprised  very  much  to  see  that 
the  majority  of  large  meetings  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
what  were  then  regarded  as  the  heretical  views  submitted  to 
them.  He  was  then  quite  resolved,  should  he  attain  power, 
that  the  authority  of  the  State  Church  should  be  the  agent  of 
national  religious  instruction.  My  impression  was  that  his 
marriage  with  Dr.  Arnold's  daughter  further  excited  his 
ambition  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Church. 

In  my  time  I  have  seen  many  men  treat  every  pfbdple  in 
which  they  were  interested  as  subordinate  to  ambition.  Also, 
I  have  seen  opponents  who,  disliking  the  ambition,  shut  their 
eyes  to  every  other  quality  the  ambitious  man  had,  and  over- 
look the  services  he  might  render  to  right  principles  when 
they  did  not  interfere  with  his  personal  ends.  I  have  known 
many  men  promote  movements  they  did  not  much  care  for, 
their  object  being  to  obtain  influence  in  them  in  favour  of 
some  view  of  their  own.  Thus  the  recruiting  sergeant  will 
have  honest  admiration  of  a  straight,  well-made  man,  because 
he  has  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  in  him.  The  sergeant  will  be 
civil  to  such  a  man,  will  praise  him,  will  take  an  interest  in 
him,  and  even  desire  his  welfare  from  a  professional  point  of 
view  ;  but  his  main  object  all  the  while  is  to  enlist  him. 

Thus  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  took  interest  in 
co-operation,  not  because  he  cared  for  it  for  its  own  sake.  As 
he  said  himself, ''  His  great  wish  was  to  Christianise  Socialism, 
not  Christian-socialise  the  universe."  So  far  as  co-operation 
infrised  morality  into  trade  Mr.  Maurice  did  care  for  it^  and 
his  sympathy  was  of  great  service  to  it.    I  have  known  many 
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Christians,  whose  ability  and  good  feeling  commanded  regard, 
take  part  in  social  and  political  efforts,  without  caring  intruni- 
cally  for  them  ;  but,  as  Comtists  do  in  like  cases,  they  sympa 
thised  to  what  extent  they  can  from  quite  a  diCferent  modw 
from  that  which  inspires  those  whom  they  serve.  It  would, 
however,  be  most  unjust  to  many  not  of  my  way  of  thinkioip 
to  conceal  my  knowledge  that  they  do  often  promote  the 
interc'-ts  of  others  without  any  considerations  cf  their 
For  myself,  I  never  cared  one  jot  whether  the  persona 
movements  I  promoted  adopted  my  views  or  not.  I  never. 
with  a  view  to  their  adopting  my  views,  treated  ChrisDaBi 
with  fairness  and  respect,  or  spoke  with  courtesy  to  them.  I 
acted  so  solely  because  courtesy,  fairness,  justice,  and  diaoon- 
ment  of  the  good  qualities  of  others  were  right  prindplei  ia 
themselves,  and  should  for  their  own  sake  be  obsen'ed  cowards 
all  persons,  whether  adversaries  or  friends. 

A  fortnight  before  his  marriage  Mr.  Forster  had  driven  me 
over  to  Burley  for  a  iiight*s  Cin vernation.  We  did  not  Mt  out 
until  after  my  lecture  that  ni:;ht  in  Bradford.  Burley  was  ten 
or  more  miles  away.  Wc  had  a  fine  high-stepping  horse  ;  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  roads  were  steep.  Never  before  nor 
since  have  I  ridden  with  anyone  who  drove  so  furiously  as  Mr. 
F-T&tcr.  I  fully  expected  to  be  found  next  morning  distributed 
on  tlie  wayside  banks  bi^tween  Bradford  and  Burley.  The 
a:  ICC  dote  of  Mr.  Forster's  dare-devil  driving  which  Mr.  Wemjv 
K(.id  relate. >  in  his  '*  I.ifc  "  of  Mr.  Forster  accords  with  vv 
L-.\perie:j;e. 

Shortly  after  his  mariiage,  I  was  again  a  guc^t  at  Burley. 
Mrs.  Forster  appeared  to  me  a  pretty  and  gentle  lady— ia 
every  way  a  contrast  to  her  tall  and  energetic  husband.  Sht 
1c:it  me  tlie  travels  of  Flue  and  Gabet  in  Tartar>%  whi^  hv 
SLcrncil  t'>  lU'*,  ever  since,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  hooka  ef 
mi-  ioM.iry  adventures.  She  walked  by  my  side  as  wc  v«BK 
(!«  Mil  to  dinner.  Bcini;  a  .««tranger,  and  diffident,  I  did  BoC 
otltT  hur  my  arm,  doubtful  a\  hither  it  might  not  be presnmiaC- 
AUcrwardh  I  a-!^ed  Mi:vN  Martiiuau  what  I  was  free  to  doi 
^uch  ciri.um.^:anccs.  With  that  ready  condesceniiaa 
instructivenc^s  alw.iys  a  con.-picuous  grace  in  her,  fthe 
me  a  letter  <•:  L'ri  .it  iir.f.rr*^'.,  tuIIlTi^  me  that,  being  a  gveil,  I 
wa6  fur  tlie  time    b.ing  'i^i  e^'.ial,  a:id  might  have 
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with  the  opportunities  of  the  hour  with  propriety.  Some 
time  previous  to  Mr.  Forster's  death  I  mentioned  the  letter  to 
himi  and  he  asked  me  to  let  him  see  it,  but  some  person  who 
admired  it  had  retained  it 

In  a  town  of  influence  where  the  question  of  education  was 
mudi  discussed,  Mr.  Forster  one  day  sought  an  interview  with 
the  leaders  whose  influence  might  facilitate  his  entrance  to  the 
Cabinet  He  had  a  communication  to  make  of  importance,  it 
was  said.  Those  interested  in  hearing  it  were  present  in 
assembly.  Mr.  Forster  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  have  reporters  present,  as  what  he  wanted  to  say  might,  in 
the  hands  of  adversaries,  produce  obstacles.  The  communica- 
tion was  made,  and  fiUed  the  little  assembly  with  enthusiasm 
fin-  the  ascendency  of  one  so  likely  to  carry  their  wishes  into 
l^islation.  When  Mr.  Forster  obtained  the  position  in  which 
he  could  give  effect  to  what  he  was  understood  to  have  in  his 
mind,  his  proposal  and  his  speeches  did  not  correspond  with 
the  expectations  entertained  by  his  hearers.  They  thought 
they  might  have  misunderstood  him,  and  were  about  to  refer 
to  some  independent  record  of  what  he  did  say,  when  they 
remembered  his  objection  to  reporters  being  present  The 
impression  they  had,  therefore,  was  that  they  had  been  out- 
witted ;  and  they  certainly  thought  that  what  appeared 
reasonable  diplomatic  precaution  was  a  trick.  Whether 
they  ever  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  to  ask  him  what  he  did  say, 
I  know  not.  They  probably  distrusted  him  then  so  much  that 
they  thought  the  proceeding  futile.  Mr.  Forster  was  a  man 
of  truth,  and  would  probably  have  answered  frankly,  as  he 
was  not  lacking  in  courage  to  stand  by  what  he  had  thought 
proper  to  do.  Judging  of  Mr.  Forster  by  his  antecedents,  they 
might  have  interpreted  his  words  through  his  character  and 
Nonconformist  predilections,  while  his  actual  words  might  have 
admitted  of  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  them.  But  the 
indignation  with  which  the  narrative  was  related  to  me  by  one 
who  was  present  showed  that  the  impression  was  strong  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  they  had  used  influence  they 
never  would  have  exercised  had  they  understood  what  was 
afterwards  to  happen. 

I  was  in  the  House  when  Mr.  Forster  made  his  declaration 

that  "  he  had  Puritan  blood  in  his  veins."     He  held  out  his 
vou  u.  10 
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arm  as  be  spoke,  as  though  he  would  bare  it  that  th«  Houm 
might  see  the  blood  throbbing.  I  said  at  the  time,  to  a 
member  who  was  speaking  to  me,  that  if  tix,  Fonter ' 
put  a  drop  of  that  Puritan  blood  into  his  bill|  his 
would  all  be  satisfied.  Afterwards  I  asked  ProfcMor  Hwdef 
or  Professor  Tyndal  to  get  a  drop  of  that  Pnritan  fluid  md 
analyse  it,  to  see  if  some  adulteration  were  not  present. 

Soon  after,  at  a  large  deputation  of  Nonconformirt  nmuten 
at  Downing  Street,  Mr.  Forster  put  to  them  the  plain  qnestioa 
whether,  as  the  character  of  religious  education  to  be  given  ia 
Board  Schools  seemed  to  present  irreconcilable  difficulties,  tbcy 
were  prepared  to  give  education  without  the  BiUe.  There 
was  an  immediate  and  general  response  *' without.**  Ur. 
Forster  in  the  House  described  this  deputation  of  three  handnd 
Nonconformist  ministers  as  though  they  were  three  hnndnd 
infidels  ;  though  any  one  of  them  had  stronger  religious 
convictions  than  Mr.  Forster,  who  said  at  the  same  time  tbtf 
"there  was  no  Church  which  satisfied  him  to  which  he  oould 
attach  himself."  It  was  this  rancorous  tone  on  the  part  of  3lr. 
Fcir.^ter,  unbccciming  in  a  Minister  and  unseemly  in  him,  whidi 
einbittcred  the  controversy.  He  might  have  said  that  it  was  a 
question  between  no  national  education  at  all  and  the  coooo* 
sions  he  made  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  he 
would  have  done  better  if  he  could,  but  he  thought  so  rnudb 
of  national  education  that  we  had  better  have  it,  and  leave  the 
Church  to  manipulate  it,  than  to  be  without  it.  This  wooii 
have  justified  Mr.  Forster.  Such  a  policy  might  have  bcca 
tlie  neecs>ity  of  statesmanship.  Nonconformists  might  haie 
thought  Mr.  Forster  wanting  in  judgment  in  not  belter  inter* 
pretins;  the  teitipcr  or  liberalism  of  the  natitm,  but  there  would 
fuive  been  no  abiilins;  ani^er,  and  he  would  never  have  foridted 
tile  personal  respect  ot  his  adversaries  of  another  waj  of 
tliinkiri^.  Mr.  Kurs!cr  did  nut  do  this.  He  said  he  would  aoC 
do  other  than  he  did  if  he  ct)u]d.  He  spoke  in  Parliament  ie 
ter[ii>.  wliich  sieined  inte:ideil  to  elicit  the  applause  of  the  ancacoC 
eMcniies  of  XDnLonfiirmi^^tN  and  at  times  spoke  of  KoQconlam- 
i  i>  as  unpleasantly  as  ever  they  did  of  him.  They  ipokc  ie 
defence  of  their  traJitional  principle,  and  he  qioke  in  drfflct 
of  his  departure  from  it.  This  came  from  hii  early  Qeiiktf 
training,  which  made  resentment  in  him  more  ( 
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pennieiit  than  in  other  ( 

daewhere  in  the  diqilcr  oo  Mr.  Brig^ 

To  give  JHcewteucy  to  the  Onich  m 
fMrnustSi  and  sqr he  "would  not  do  better 
an  his  neighbonn  and  soppcrtcn  \j  sirpra 
friendi  whom  fhsj  had  {daoed  where  he  wai 
them  a  man  of  ahnost  unknown  priocqileib 

When  the  dection  came  again  he  refned  to  trait  tfaow  who 
had  trusted  him,  and  aqypeafed  to  the  Tories  whose  interest  he 
had  served,  and  who  liad  done  their  best  to  keqi  him  out  of 
F^liament  This  was  neither  diivafay  nor  gnttitnde^  nor 
cordiality  to  those  who  had  been  his  friends  when  other  friends 
he  had  none.  If  they  were  less  enthusiastic  for  him  dian  here* 
tofore,  it  was  not  he  who  could  rq>roach  them.  Mr.  Forster 
had  his  reasons,  and  they  the  disappointment,  A  man  cannot 
command  trust  and  not  reciprocate  it.  One  bold,  frank, 
generous  speech  such  as  Mr.  Forster  at  other  times  was 
capable  of,  would  have  bound  his  old  constituents  to  him  all 
his  days. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  made  a  speech,  or  gave 
some  vote,  the  effect  of  which  was  hostile  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
was  so  interpreted  by  the  Tories.  I  was  given  to  understand 
by  a  confidential  friend  of  his  that  Mr.  Forster  regretted  this. 
This  was  like  his  real  self,  whose  instincts  were  liberaL  One  of 
his  last  speeches  in  Bradford  was  too  plaintive,  and  made  too 
much  of  the  "anxieties"  of  statesmanship.  He  went  to 
Ireland,  he  said,  with  a  "heavy  heart,"  and  he  had  more 
reason  for  disquietude  than  we  know.  Yet  it  is  the  common- 
place  experience  of  statesmanship  to  find  difficulties.  To  have 
a  "  heavy  heart "  about  it  is  entirely  a  waste  of  time.  Un- 
pleasantnesses fall  to  every  statesman  who  does  his  duty.  One 
half  of  his  friends  will  complain  of  him  not  going  far  enough  ; 
the  other  half  for  going  too  far;  and  his  adversaries  will 
denounce  him  whichever  way  he  goes,  and  not  less  if  he  stands 
•till.  However,  Mr.  Forster  made  it  clear  that,  while  Liberal 
Irish  advocates  were  denouncing  him  for  considering  landlord 
interests,  the  landlords  denounced  him  because  he  was  utterly 
neglecting  them.  They  were  right ;  Mr.  Forster  in  his  heart 
was  always  with  the  people. 

I  was  myself  of  Mr.  Forster's  opinion  that  a  law  should  be 
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enforced  against  crime  that  was  clearly  crime.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  Irish  Americans  were  attempting  to  run  secesaioo  in 
Ireland,  as  they  had  tried  to  do  in  America— out  of  apite  to 
England,  and  not  unnaturally,  so  long  as  Nationalist  aq>iratiao 
was  regarded  as  a  form  of  crime.  The  more  a  Minister  exerted 
himself  and  conferred  upon  them  local  beneSts  to  divert  their 
minds  from  nationality,  amelioration  seemed  hateful  to  them. 
The  Chartists  in  England  manifested  precisely  the  same  spirit 
when  they  were  offered  ameliorative  measures  to  divert  thcii 
minds  from  enfranchisement.  When  the  Irish  were  generally 
enfranchised,  and  they  sent  eighty-six  members  to  represcat 
the  national  demand  for  self-government,  and  Mr.  Gladstooc 
showed  that  that  was  possible  without  separation,  the  Iruh 
people  became  our  friends,  and  no  longer  desired  sepaniioa. 
The  offer  of  substantial  independence  cancelled  the  hatred  aod 
di-itrust  of  seven  centuric?. 

One  day,  when  the  agitation  for  a  real  Reform  Bill  in 
England  wab  in  progre%>.  a  conference  was  held  in  Leeds  to 
promote  it.  A  gentleman  entered  the  r<jom  who  had  ^lent 
more  money  tlian  anym.m  in  England  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Ha 
mode  of  attire  was  far  from  fashionable.  He  dc^^piscd  fa»hjc4i 
— but  he  cared  for  service.  Seeing  Mr.  Forstcr,  whose  politkai 
interests  he  had  strenuou>ly  promoted,  he  went  up  to  him  fin: 
to  Rieet  him.  Whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Forster  though:  i 
furtlier  acquaintance  unimportant,  or  whether  he  did  not  care 
to  identify  himself  with  a  man  of  the  determined  views  h^ 
friend  was  known  to  entertain,  ^f^.  Forster  took  no  notice  d 
him.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  rose  to  greet  the  unimportant  looking 
delegate.  Then  Mr.  Forster  went  over  and  offered  his  han«i. 
which  the  repulsed  dele;:ate  in  his  turn  declined  to  take,  lor.^ 
atlerwards  entertaining  contempt  for  Mr.  Forster.  Many  \ca:» 
later,  wlien  both  were  members  of  Parliament,  I  was  with  :Se 
deletjalc  at  Wimbledon  Stati(»n  wIkii  Mr.  For>ier  stood  lh«e 
in  vohinteer  uniform  wailin;;  l*i  a  train  ;  but  mv  friend  kept 
me  in  oinver>ati>n,  walkini;  up  arid  down  the  platform  letf 
Mr.  K«>r.-ter,  to  wln.m  he  woul.i  not  speak,  should  aocost  kiA 
Vyji  s  -iiie  rciM>ii  I  never  knew,  mv  friend  afterwards  beciBff 
rerorKJIed  to  him.    Something  ine.xplieablehad  been  expUiaed. 

When  I  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Mr.  Fonur, 
he  pa  .ed  me  hy  without  notice  when  I  stood  by  Trklrnt  d 
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his  way.  When  I  came  to  know  that  Mr.  Forster  was  short- 
sightedy  I  thought  this  explained  mudi ;  men  engrossed  in 
thought  will  often  pass  by  persons  without  seeing  them,  and,  if 
short-sighted,  may  do  this  without  knowing  it.  Many  persons 
are  indignant  at  being  slighted  when  no  slight  is  intended.  Ji 
we  only  knew  ever3rthing,  many  men  would  be  acquitted  who 
are  now  condemned. 

In  187^,  when  an  annuity  was  given  me,  there  appeared  in 
the  list,  ^  An  Old  Friend,"  £to.  I  asked  who  that  was,  but 
was  told  I  was  not  to  know.  After  Mr.  Forster's  death  Major 
Bdl  told  me  the  "  Old  Friend  "  was  Mr.  Forster.  I  never 
experienced  any  act  more  delicate  and  generous  than  this.  It 
was  during  our  feud  when  he  sent  the  subscription  which  he 
suspected  I  should  refuse  if  I  knew  who  gave  it ;  or  he  might 
think  that  if  I  knew  I  might  regard  it  as  intended  to  mitigate 
my  anger  against  him.  He  was  too  manly  to  incur  that 
suspicion.  But  he  wished  to  serve  me,  and  took  a  way  of 
doing  it  which  I  could  neither  resent  nor  acknowledge.  When 
I  learned  this  I  was  glad  we  had  become  friends,  and  that  I 
had  done  him  some  service  in  his  later  ]rears,  which  he 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  he  sent  me  from  Torquay  shortly 
before  his  death. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

NAPOLEON  III.  IN  LONDON. 

(1865.) 

Landor*s  injunction—"  Watch  him  and  wait  "—was  foHowed 
both  by  the  Government  and  the  people.  Every  year  Louis 
Napoleon  was  on  the  throne  of  France  it  cost  us  miUions  a 
year  to  watch  him,  since  no  Bonaparte  was  to  be  tnuted. 
Palmerston,  though  a  comrade  of  the  false  Presidcnti  never 
trusted  him.  The  people  waited,  and  they  saw  him  twice^ 
once  a  vir^itor  and  then  a  fugitive.  Had  a  bill  been  passed  for 
gi\'ing  up  Dr.  Bernard,  no  Royal  exile  had  any  more  found 
peace  on  these  shores. 

When  the  Queen  went  to  Paris  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor,  I 
was  instructed  by  the  Leader  to  proceed  there  and  report  the 
features  of  the  Royal  journey.  I  then  saw  the  Emperor  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar  on  a  verandah  ia 
Boulogne.  His  70,000  tri>ops  were  massed  for  review  bdov, 
awaiting  the  arrival  uf  the  Queen.  The  Emperor  was  Uno 
in  the  prime  of  his  u^^urpation.  The  next  time  I  saw  hio  k 
was  before  my  door  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he  stopped  sonc 
time  and  read  siimc  placards  which  interested  himt  and  wkkk 
met  his  inquiring  eye. 

It  came  abnut  in  this  wi^e.  He  was  then  on  a  visit  to  ths 
Ouecn  in  London.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  far  fail 
safety,  as  he  had  not  many  friends  in  t!ie  metropolis^  and  thi 
natural  anxJLty  of  t!ie  Gnirt  was  that  nothing  unpleanflK 
sli'tuld  happen  to  him  on  thnt  CKTcasion.  In  those  days  DsohI 
Whittle  Harvey  was  CotniiM'^ -ioncr  nf  Police  in  the  Gcy  ol 
Lonilun,  a:i<.l  thin;;^  wcie  a1.v.iv>  plca^nt  between  the  Citf 
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police  and  the  people.    The  City  police  always  treated  the 
working  class  as  citizens,  and  as  such  entitled  to  protection  in 
their  political  processions ;  whereas  Sir  Richard  Masoie,  as  all 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  do,  treated  the  working  dass  as  a 
criminal  dass,  and  more  frequently  attacked  them  than  assisted 
them.    Commissioner  Harvey,  therefore,  knew  he  could  count 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  people  in  any  regulation  he  wished 
observed.     Sir  Richard  Mayne  had  no  such  ground  of  con- 
fidence ;  and,  on  the  night  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor, 
he  and  Commissioner  Harvey  met  together  on  horseback  in 
Fleet  Street  before  my  publishing  house,  to  consult  as  to  what 
they  should  do  with  regard  to  it    They  suspected  that  some 
unpleasant  persons  might  be  within  who  had  good  reasons  not 
to  be  amiable  towards  the  Emperor.    Police  agents  had  been 
to  me  several  times,  making  inquiries,  which  I  answered  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  satisfy  them  that  they  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  on  my  account.    I  said  I  regarded  the  French 
Emperor  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  should  oppose  any  dis- 
courtesy being  shown  to  him  while  he  appeared  in  that  cha- 
racter.   At  that  time  Mazzini  and  Professor  Frauds  William 
Newman  were  both  contributors  to  the  Reasoner^  and,  with 
the  "  courage  of  conviction  "  characteristic  of  them,  permitted 
me  to  make  the  announcement.    It  happened  that  their  names 
appeared   in  large  red  letters  on  a  placard  which  stretched 
across  the  fanlight  of  my  door.     The  question  discussed  by  the 
two  Commissioners  when  they  met,  was  whether  I  should  be 
asked  to  take  that  placard  down,  lest  it  might  meet  the  eye  of 
the  Emperor  and  produce  disquietude  in  hb  mind.    Mazzini 
had  addressed  an  eloquent  and  indignant  ''Letter  to  Louis 
Napoleon  "  which  had  not  contributed  to  his  peace  of  mind. 
The  Commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  no 
right  to  ask  me  to  take  down  a  business  placard,  and,  next, 
they  did  not  think  I  should  do  it  if  they  did.    Commissioner 
Harvey  respected  City  independence. 

The  next  day  the  Emperor  duly  came  by,  accompanied  by 
guards,  and  seated  in  a  carriage  said  to  be  lined  with  plates  of 
sted,  lest  a  stray  shot  from  some  Fieschi  might  strike  the  paneL 
There  was  a  great  throng  in  the  street,  and  every  house  had  its 
windows  let  to  curious  and  other  spectators.  I  gave  orders 
that  my  house  should  be  closed  as  on  Simdays,  and  that  no 
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persons  employed  in  it  should  appear  at  the  windows.  I  wonld 
show  the  unwelcome  visitor  no  active  disrespect,  neither  would 
I  show  him  any  attention,  and  least  of  all  any  jubiUlioa 
It  happened  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Samuel  Bright,  brother  d 
John  Bright,  was  at  the  office  of  Diogenes^  with  which  he  wai 
connected.  It  had  a  window  in  Fleet  Street,  but  he  did  doc 
wish  to  appear  there,  and  he  came  over  with  his  pretty  wife.  :o 
whom  he  hid  not  lon^  been  married,  to  ask  me  if  I  u .  .!J 
allow  them  to  see  the  Emperor  from  my  window.  This  vai 
contrary  to  the  rule  I  had  hid  down  ;  but  as  I  had  been  hj 
guest  at  Spotland,  I  could  not  refuse  him.  He  had  just  reiurcti 
from  the  Continent.  He  had  a  dark  flowing  beard,  and  wore 
a  hi;;h  Hungarian  hat,  and  mi^^ht  be  mistaken  for  a  bri^nd  cr 
for  the  heir-at-law  of  William  Tell.  As  he  sat  on  the  wind:*- 
sill  he  certainly  looked  a  suspicious  person.  The  EmptriT 
could  not  fail  to  see  him  as  he  glanced  up  the  street.  The 
moment  he  arrived  opposite  Mr.  Bright,  his  hor&es  reared  and 
the  carriage  suddenly  stopped.  The  air  was  filled  with  thca- 
sands  of  pieces  of  white  paper,  like  a  hca\->'  snowstorm.  Thii 
sudJiL-n  descent  of  floating,  flickering  flakes  had  frightened  ti* 
hor.<^cs.  Not  knowing  what  could  be  the  matter,  the  Empersr 
looked  for  a  moment  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  house,  and  thea 
his  eye  met  the  name  of  Mazzini  in  red  letters,  which  was  occ 
reassuring.  In  a  minute  the  horses  were  calmed,  and  the  pr> 
cession  pas>e*i  on. 

The  ne.xt  house  to  mine  was  the  office  of  the  SporUfig  Li^^ 
then  a  new  journal.  Mr.  Fei>t  had  printed  50,000  small  bills 
announcing  the  paper,  and  the  printers  were  out  on  the  boiue- 
top  ^howering  them  down  on  the  pn»ccs5ion.  It  was  thu  that 
caused  the  proce^^inn  to  !»ti^p.  It  was  odd  that  it  should  hivt 
(i^xurred  before  my  door. 

TIuTe  were  many  patiints  very  imlignant  at  the  Queen  fcr 
lvi^.sing  the  Kniperi>r  on  his  arrrival,  and  they  said  so  in  the 
rK-w>papiTs.  It  might  be  a  regal  ceremony,  but  it  was  ooC 
pleasant  to  think  of.  It  was  bad  enough  to  ha\*e  such  a  vistor, 
but  to  kiss  *' false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence'*  was  worse.  It 
made  people  think  that  Royalty  was  unfortunate,  or 
f.i^tidious. 


CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

VISITS  FROM  A  MURDERER. 

(1865.) 

When  I  had  chambers  in  Ccx:kspur  Street,  Londoiii  a  man 
called  upon  me  several  times  who  stated  himself  to  be  ''  Ernest 
W.  Southey."  His  real  name  was  Stephen  Forward.  I  sup- 
pose, from  what  I  afterwards  knew  of  his  character,  that  he  had 
taken  the  name  of  "  Southey  "  as  more  imposing,  and  as  sug- 
gesting that  he  was  a  possible  relative  of  the  poet ;  but  his 
proper  name.  Forward,  much  better  suited  his  disposition. 
He  was  a  somewhat  handsome  man,  with  a  glistening,  feverish 
eye.  He  had  a  grievance  which  he  represented  was  agaitist 
Lord  Dudley.  So  far  as  my  visitor  was  known  to  have  an 
occupation,  it  was  that  of  a  billiard-marker  at  some  hotel  in 
Brighton.  His  story  was  that  Lord  Dudley,  being  there,  had 
sometimes  played  with  him  (which  he  might  have  done  for 
practice  when  he  found  no  one  else  at  hand.  Forward  being  an 
intelligent  person).  His  account  was  that  Lord  Dudley  played 
him  a  match  for  ;^i,ooo,  and  of  course  lost  it.  He  refused  to 
pay  it.  If  Forward  had  lost,  it  is  quite  clear  he  could  never 
have  paid  it ;  and  it  is  not  supposable  that  his  lordship  would 
play  a  match  for  such  a  sum  with  a  billiard-marker  who  had 
no  money.  His  primary  grievance  was  the  claim  for  this  debt 
of  honour.  Afterwards  he  went  down  to  Witley  Court|  Wor- 
cestershire, Lord  Dudley's  country  seat,  with  a  person  profess- 
ing to  be  his  wife,  and  demanded  of  Lord  Dudley  the  bUliard 
money.  In  the  end,  a  charge  was  brought  against  Lord 
Dudley  of  accosting  the  woman  in  the  Court  grounds  and 
making  some  improper  overtures  to  her.    The  case  was  heard 
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at  the  local  police  court,  and,  being  withoat  any  foondstioa, 
was  dismissed.  As  <*  Southey  "  pressed  his  tale  of  distre»  npoa 
me,  I  procured  him  some  aid  from  friends,  and  somedmci  met 
him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  wiittca 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Russell,  representing  he  was  in  dii> 
tress  and  should  commit  some  dreadful  crime  unless  he  had 
assistance.  Earl  Russell  gave  him  6ve  pounda.  One  day,  after 
a  protracted  visit,  he  told  me  that,  since  he  could  not  get  Ui 
;^i,ooo  from  I^rd  Dudley,  he  should  murder  hu  wife  and 
children.  I  told  him  that  "  it  was  very  absurd  to  kiB  thea 
because  of  the  fault  of  another.  The  logical  thing  was  to  fn 
and  kill  Lord  Dudley !  "  My  impression  was  that  a  man  vfaa 
talked  of  killing  people  was  not  at  ail  likely  to  do  it.  Gretf 
was  my  astonishment  wht-n,  a  few  days  later,  I  found  from  the 
newspapers  that  he  had  killed  seven  persons — his  wife  and  bi 
children.  Five  children  of  his  by  another  person  he  took  to  a 
cnfTee-house  off  Holborn,  and  poisoned  the  whole  of  them  in 
one  night.  Then  he  went  down  to  Ramsgate,  and  killed  ha 
wife,  who  resided  there,  and  one  of  two  children  whom  ihc 
provided  for.     The  other  child  fortunately  escaped. 

His  object  was  to  make  a  great  sensation  by  a  great  crime. 
Tropmann  in  France  had  obtained  notoriety  even  in  the  Enghik 
press  in  this  way.  "  Si)uthey'*  coveted  this  sort  of  attention 
He  knew  that  any  one  who  perpetrated  a  murderous  atnxity 
could  depend  upon  having  his  statements  and  remarks  pal^ 
lished  in  the  ncw.^papers.  He  knew  that  ladies,  who  forgot 
that  their  sympathies  were  due  to  the  unhappy  \*ictsnu  or  thdr 
unhappy  relatives,  sent  delicacies  to  the  cells  of  fomoos  mm^ 
dcrcrs.  Cler^^ymen  were  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  thciB, 
and  promised  them  certain  and  early  admission  to  ParadiK 
This  notoriety  and  di>tinguishcd  attention  induced  Forward  to 
qualify  himself  for  them.  I  thought  it  impossible,  until  I  knew 
hini,  that  any  man  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  this  brief  and 
perilous  applause.  I  remembered  afterwards  that  he  had  mid 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  '*a  fine  thing  to  call  attentioo  to 
the  injustice  of  siKiety,"  which  neglected  persons  in  his 
diiion — meaning  the  hard-heartcdnessof  gentlemen  who  ' 
nnt  give  money  to  an  intelligent  man  who  was  not  willing  10 
work.  I  understood  too  late  that  killing  his  wife  and  cfaildm 
WAS  the  •*  fine  thing  "  he  had  in  his  mind. 
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he  had  committed  the  crime,  he  wrote  bo  me  from 
Ji  Gaol  inviting  me,  as  ^*a  leader  of  enlightened  optiiioni 
nected  with  the  pres.^/*  to  come  down  and  see  him  early^ 
jht  thereby  "  serve  my  own  interests  by  striking  a  blow 
ypocrisics  and  superstitions  of  the  country »"  He  in- 
me  that  "he  was  aiding,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  work 
ti  I  was  engaged  " — that  was,  any  one  would  think,  mur- 
irniocent  persons  whol^ale  I  His  desire  was,  he  said, 
ain  respect  for  the  class  of  opinions  we  mutually  hold.^* 
)nstrous  letter  I  knew  would  be  read  by  the  governor 
^aol  before  he  despatched  it  to  me*  I  read  it  with 
don,  as  the  governor  must  have  regarded  me  as  a  con* 
abroad,  engaged  in  the  atrocious  propagation  of  opuiion 
d.  The  following  are  copies  of  his  letter,  and  the 
lich  I  returned  to  it : — 

'*  Peison  House,  Sandwich, 

**  Sunday^  August  13^  1865, 
— As  a  leader  of  enlightened  opinions,  as  an  advocate 
Tolition  of  capital  punishment,  as  a  man  connected  with 
s  and  publishing  houses,  if  you  would  run  down  here 
me  at  an  early  opportunity,  I  assure  you  you  might 
h  an  opportunity  of  serving  your  own  interests,  as 
an  opportunity  of  striking  a  great  blow  against  the 
ies,  superstitions,  and  ignorance  of  the  country,  such 
Quid  not  estimate.  I  ask  you  to  send  me  a  line,  for  I 
ig  so  far  as  I  can  in  the  work  you  are  also  engaged  in, 
I  help  I  may  be  enabled  to  assist  in  obtaining  respect 
cla^  of  opinion  we  mutually  hold,  and  which  I  should 
to  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  disrepute. — I  am, 
yours  faithfully,  Ernest  W.  Southeit/' 

"  20,  CocitspuR  Street,  Lokdoh,  S.W^ 

^^Augmt  I4j  1865. 
R.  Stephen  Forward. 

—I  am  reluctant  to  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down,  even 
le  be  a  murderer  j  but  the  letter  you  send  me  strongly 
me  to  do  it.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain,  unless  I 
:rease  the  deep  remorse  which  I  trust  you  are  beginning 
\T  the  frightful  guilt  you  have  incurreo*    I  can  have 
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no  '  interest '  to  serve  by  seeing  you.  Were  yoa  iimooeat,  I 
would  not  try  to  make  anything  out  of  your  misfortttnei^  loi 
I  scorn  to  do  it  out  of  your  crimes.  I  know  not  wbtf  yw 
mean  by  '  opinions '  we  mutually  hold.  I  knew  yon  had  a 
grievance,  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  say  your  faouly  mt 
sufTering.  You  came  to  me  a  stranger.  I  never  aaw  y«M  ta 
four  times.  I  treated  you  kindly,  because  I  thought  your  nod 
unhinged.  When  I  last  saw  you  at  the  House  of  Cdrnmooi  I 
counselled  you  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  suicide  from  your 
and  with  your  hii<y  ixnelli^encc  not  to  be  afraid  of  honest  \ 
to  extricate  your>elf.  Don't  write  to  me  any  more.  Totf 
prate  about  justice  must  end,  now  you  have  imbrued  3rw 
hands  in  blood.  I  can  only  feci  sorrow  for  yo\i  if  yoa  shov 
contrition.  G.  J.  Holyoakz.* 

The  vain  scoundrel  did  not  attempt  to  kill  the  mother  cftkt 
five  children  whom  he  put  to  death,  probably  because  the  v» 
inaccessible,  beincr  out  at  work  earning  means  to  feed  the  pocr 
ihincs.  The  wife  who  was  keeping,  by  her  own  industry,  her 
two  deserted  children  he  did  kill,  and  one  of  the  little  oqa 
The  knave  had  reli.L;i(.'Us  belief,  and  carried  a  Bible  in  hn 
pocket.  It  may  be  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  as  ht 
I'T\-tcndcd  to  be  of  my  opinions  with  a  view  to  obtain  noocf 
aiKi  notice. 

Afterwards  I  reflected  that,  had  he  acted  on  my  prefcrestul 
su:ri^esti(»n,  and  killed  Lord  Dudley,  and  said  that  I  had  adi-aeS 
it,  it  had  been  unpleasant  for  mc.  He  murdert-d  for  pubhon. 
It  was  a  frightful  ta>te,  but  it  was  his.  Madame  Tu^^aud  pc: 
the  seiundrel  in  her  Chamber  of  Horrors.  It  was  hu  gna 
:i:;i':)itiiin  ti»  figure  there. 

On  the  la-t  SunJay  before  his  execution,  he  arc4e  in  tbe 
(hi:  J,  a!!d  ::  Iure>2>ed  his  fellow-criminals  there  a&^n-.blci 
N'l  inuri!  wx  Kt<>:e  had  th(»L:;^}it  of  tliis  expedient  for  obtax- 
in*;;  nuti.  e  in  the  pre  >.  There  is  no  doubt  "Southcy  "  woBji 
in.ikt-  a  ^pcc^h  in  the  in:eMi.iI  le^ioUN  if  they  would  con deiictDi 
tn  iu.ir  him  tlure,  and  he  thought  the  Satanic  reporters  vooU 
]  .i:):i>!)  it.  Wlun  on  the  ^^.afTold  he  had  the  impudence  V 
.s:*!!  ti.e  i}i.i;>l.tin  in  the  puyer  he  wa^  reading,  and  reqncC 
1m III  to  .s.iv  «  illy  uh.it  he  wi>uld  delate,  which  the  compliiat 
v!).i{  !.ii:i  .::d.     It  \\a>  impruJeni  in  the  chaplain  to  coombs. 
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itiooed  In  the  new^apers,  and  kss  dtadnctjon  has  stace 
1  accorded  to  murderers. 

.  writer,  signing  himself  *^  H.  B.  DtiiEey,"  wrote  to  ^be 
7castie  Chronicle^  apparently  with  authority,  to  explain  that 
gentleman  who  pla^rcd  with  *^  Soatiief  '^  was  a  *  reiative  "*  of 
d  Dudley,  whom  Soothe^  UDderstood  to  he  Lord  Dudley- 
rote  to  **  H,  B.  Dudley/'  who  processed  to  ha^^  written 
thout  consulting  any  member  of  the  late  lord's  family,"  for 
1  authentication  as  would  warrant  me  in  maktug  correctiofis 
to  the  late  I'rd.  But  n'>  answer  c^r^^  Nr»r  d^4  T/^rd 
Uey  himself  question  my  statement,  which  I  sent  to  faim  at 
time. 


I  ^1  ft 

<  m 

j*|i  •nil' 
I  ti  iPi 


\ni 


CHAPTER  LXXXra. 

AMOKG  THE  FISHERMEN  OF  CROMEiL 

(1867.) 

It  is  at  once  incredible  and  amusing  to  oontempbts  tht 
primeval  spiritual  subjugation  which  parts  of  this  liolc  Uni 
are  still  under.  I  was  wandering  in  1 867  on  the  ttonny  ooiil 
of  Cromer.  The  boibterous  sea  visible  there  was  onoe  oovenA 
by  cliff  and  forest.  Druidical  temples,  Ar)'an  altars 
and  cl lurches  had  all  been  beaten  down  by  the  fierce 
which  now  roll  over  their  sites.  The  noble  church  of  Ukf 
arches  and  majestic  towers  which  now  stands  in  Cromer  vooU 
have  been  swept  away  ere  now  had  not  a  stout  sea  wall  pi9* 
tected  it.  The  great  ocean,  being  free,  had  no  doubt  suggoisi 
to  tlie  inhabitants  round  about  that  thought  ought  to  be  ini 
also.  I  had  never  been  in  the  place,  but  on  the  moming  of  Hf 
arrival  it  wa>  nfiiscd  abroad  that  I  was  the  guest  of  a  Quaker  of 
repute  thcrcalK'Ut.  On  Sunday  I  attended  church.  In  a  k« 
town  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
tingui^hcd  pre.icher  in  it.  Preachers  of  different! 
cilten  utter  noble  sentiments  in  a  noble  way,  and  hearing 
enables  0:1  e  belter  to  appreciate  the  eclecticism  of  piety.  TW 
prea.lier  at  the  chiirLh  wa^  a  greyheaded,  dignified  eodeoM 
in  tlie  niuiLirity  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  dean  who  preichsL 
lie  -.lid  t!;at  there  was  a  cla^s  of  persons  of  high  charactcr«if 
]>er:cwt  iiilellectual  prubiiv,  whu  had  that  living  morality ! 
h  •iinj  botiety  ti»;;e:liir.  Vet  they  protested  not  the  " 
ii.inie.  N\vei:hLle-..s,  it  must  be  oW*rved  that,  while  I 
buund  man  to  the  wurld,  it  was  spiritual  life  which  ' 
til  Cjud.  The  sientences  were  clearly  cut,  asth<  hi 
the  lutiid  of  Wiiuhivr.     Nur  were  the  sentii       ls 
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igun  in  tny  part  of  the  diacouraei  as  is  often  the  case  with 
lome  preachers.  One  often  hears  a  fine  concession  at  the 
)q[inning  of  a  sermon  which  is  explained  away  at  the  con- 
^hssioo. 

The  next  day  it  was  represented  to  me  that  many  inhabitants 
if  the  town,  and  especially  the  fishermen,  would  like  to  hear 
Tom  me  a  lecture  on  the  "  Orators  of  the  English  Parliament" 
\  messenger  was  sent  miles  away  to  the  nearest  printing  press, 
md  early  next  morning,  as  I  went  down  to  the  beach,  I  found 
leat  little  placards  in  every  shop  window  annoimcing  my 
ecture  for  the  evening.  In  some  windows  which  jGu:ed  the 
xnm  two  ways,  placards  were  exhibited  on  each,  announcing 
ihat  I  would  speak  in  the  evening.  Outside  the  Bible  Society's 
[)ep6t  one  of  the  bills  appeared.  So  amicable  was  everything,  I 
Ixnight  I  had  alighted  in  an  imfrequented  comer  of  the 
Millennium  I  The  fishermen's  room  was  readily  granted  by 
jro  of  them  who  had  authority  over  it  It  was  in  that  room 
liat  an  eminent  member  of  Parliament,  Charles  Buxton,  used 
;o  deliver  annual  summaries  of  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
irhich  ranked  among  the  classics  of  political  criticism.  He  was 
lead  then  ;  and  a  memorial  window  of  great  beauty  of  colour 
md  design,  which  I  was  told  cost  a  thousand  guineas,  had  been 
>ut  up  in  Cromer  Church  to  his  memory.  The  clouded  and 
rhastened  light  which  passed  through  the  window  recalled 
iiose  fine  sentiments  he  used  to  express,  in  which  philosophy 
lad  softened  and  variegated  the  fierce  light  of  the  controversies 
yf  his  day. 

Before  noon  a  great  change  had  come  over  Cromer ;  there 
^as  consternation  in  the  place.  Muffled  whisperings  were 
leard  behind  every  counter.  The  vicar  had  been  in  the  town. 
Fhe  bill  on  the  Bible  Society's  door  had  attracted  his  attention. 
He  did  not  know  me,  but  he  knew  I  was  not  one  of  the  apostles. 
rhough  my  name  is  partly  Biblical,  the  vicar  had  the  announce- 
ment bearing  it  removed.  He  went  to  the  shopkeepers  and 
requested  them  to  take  the  bills  Trom  their  windows,  and  not  to 
gro  to  the  lecture.  He  admitted  my  subject  was  not  in  itself 
objectionable,  but  then  I  might  say  something  else  in  speaking 
apon  it.  He  was  told  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  breach  of  fiuth  to 
announce  one  subject,  and,  after  inciting  people  to  come  to 
bear  that,  to  speak  upon  another.    Whether  the  vicar  was  con* 
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vinced,  I  know  not ;  but,  as  he  did  not  call  again  at  tlic  pboei 
he  visited  to  reverse  his  request,  the  biUs  were  not  replaced, 
and  by  the  afternoon  not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  the  town.  Had  Mr.  Buxton,  whose  guest  I  had  been,  bcci 
living  at  hand,  things  would  have  been  different. 

In  tlie  meantime  I  composed,  in  case  the  fishermen  had  i 
choir,  a  variation  of  one  of  ByTon's  Hebrew  Melodies  hcgia* 
ning,  as  they  say  in  chapel,  at  the  second  verse  :** 

'*  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  snmmer  b  green. 
Placards  in  the  window's  at  sunrise  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  has  blown. 
The  placards  at  sunset  lay  withered  and  strown. 

The  vicar  of  Cromer  came  in  with  the  blast. 

And  spoke  at  the  door  of  each  shop  as  he  past ; 

And  the  hearts  of  the  keepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill ; 

Their  souls  but  once  heaved  and  thenceforward  grew  stilL" 

When  I  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection,  I  sent  word  tB 
the  fishermen  who  had  let  Uieir  rooms  to  me,  that  if  thcf 
thought  anything  would  happen  to  their  families  through tbof 
act,  they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  recall  it.  I  thought  it  ittilf 
that  the  vicar  might  be  the  almoner  of  many  kind-hearted  ai 
wealthy  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people  aigll 
fear  bein^  passed  over  when  they  wanted  help  in  the  h«i 
seasons  tlial  betell  them.  **  Tell  the  men,"  I  said,  **  that  I  m 
no  pedlar  ul  (•[)inion^  ;  I  du  tml  hawk  my  principles  abo«tlkt 
country  ;  aud  it  Croiner  would  rather  I  should  not  speak  aelkt 
town,  I  had  no  wish  to  speak  to  unwilling  ears.*' 

The  stout  ti  slier  men  probably  reflected  that  they  etfwi 
their  bread  in  the  tempest,  by  day  and  by  night, 
their  lives  in  their  own  hands,  while  the  vicar  passed  has 
Secure  from  harm,  ami  that  they  would  get  through  toy  I 
a>  I  hey  haJ  thrti:^'i  i^ther  storms,  llcrncc  they  answered  **  Aif 
^'iiiulJ  li'^ht  t!:e  r  Wr^i  candles  for  Mr.  Hol>'oake,  and  mtM 
t):cir  ru-):n  .i^  bi:.;.:*  and  clicertul  as  they  could,  if  he < 
c<  Mi;.**  \\  I:cn  iiiv^liitall  arrived,  I  marched  through  1 
with  my  l.'i^t  (\vl)(•^_•  Oaal^er  blad  was  a  little 
iLLtiirc.  N'  :  a  m>ii1  was  moving  in  Cromer.  Neartng  thi 
r'inms,  wi'  Lij-erved  a  military  man  emerging  from  a  < 
the  (lirecti-iri  cf  the  Lecture  K'lom.  His  back  ' 
by  a  penny  c.i:i'!le  in  the  window.  "There  do 
1  said  tu  my  tj  icnJ,  "  any  ^r;.-at  stampede  to         lectnm,  hrt  I 
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shall  deliver  it  to  3^oU|  and  our  friend,  whose  back  we  have  seeiii 
ahonld  he  arrive  there.'' 

On  entering  the  room  I  was  astounded  by  an  immense  shout 
of  welcome.  The  fishermen  were  there  in  force.  A  respectable 
inhabitant  of  the  place  was  voted  to  the  diair,  and  a  gracious 
little  speech  of  introduction  was  made  by  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Kemp,  whose  guest  I  was. 

I  delivered  my  lecture.  As  I  explained  the  difference  between 
oratory  and  mere  public  speaking,  and  the  characteristics  of 
Bright,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lowe,  Bemal  Osborne,  Buxton,  Sir 
Wilfired  Lawson,  Stansfeld,  and  others,  and  pointed  out  the 
gradations  of  that  art  by  which  men  dimb  on  phrases  to  power, 
signs  of  discernment  arose  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  speaker.  A 
reverend  visitor,  Mr.  Valpy,  whose  father  was  a  great  classic 
authority,  made  a  neat  little  speech  at  the  end. 

We  said  not  a  word  about  the  vicar.  I  made  no  allusion  to 
Um,  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  a  long  time  since  those  little 
peculiarities  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind,  which  he  had  displa3red, 
affected  or  concerned  me  ;  and  the  audience  imagined  I  did  not 
notice  what  he  had  done.  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman  to  whom  many  have  been  indebted  for  words  of 
ootmsel  and  acts  of  humanity.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  little  apt  to 
torgct  that  the  people  of  Cromer  were  citizens  as  well  as 
Christians,  and  had  a  right  to  know  what  affected  them  as 
Englishmen — ^that  they  needed  to  understand  the  secular  merits 
of  those  great  men  who  influence  their  destinies  and  make  the 
English  name  distinguished  on  the  earth.  The  Cromer  men 
had  no  doubt  reasons  for  respecting  the  vicar  in  removing  the 
placards  which  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  respected  them- 
selves by  giving  a  courteous  hearing  to  what  a  stranger  had 
to  say  to  them. 

In  any  other  town  in  England  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  a 
lecture  two  or  three  days  ;  but  in  Cromer  it  is  sufficient  to 
advertise  a  lecture  for  three  hours,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  they  took  the  placards  out  of  the  windows  at  mid- 
day. However,  to  the  inexperienced  visitor,  it  seemed  that 
Church  courtesy  in  Cromer  had  contracted  the  qualities  of  the 
East  wind,  and  dictation  of  the  Romish  type,  which  many 
thought  obsolete  in  England,  was  still  in  force  in  that  remote 
comer  of  East  Anglia. 

VOL.  u.  II 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 
STORY  OF  THE  UMEUGHT  ON  THE  CLOCK  TOWEM, 

(1868.) 

During  several  pleasant  years  1  was  secretary  to  a  member  a 
Parliament.  His  residence  being  at  a  considerable  distance  firoa 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  haii  no  moans  of  knowing  wfacs 
''  the  House  was  up.**  Some  days  there  would  be  an  mix 
*'  count  out.'*  Must  members  daily  leave  the  House  dnriqg 
what  is  termed  **  dinner  hours  *'  to  dine,  but  it  ftonctxnici 
happened  that  the  House  would  be  counted  out  in  the  dinner- 
time. Then  the  return  journey  to  the  House  was  necdleo.  A 
member  in  C()r.>!nnt  attendance  at  committees  and  Parlianieae 
would  be  glad  to  absent  himself  until  later  in  the  cveiuat 
when  a  division  in  which  he  was  interested  might  be  tako. 
But  thoui^h  the  Hnuse  nii^ht  adjourn  before  the  usual  dae: 
there  was  no  means  of  discovering  this  until  he  drove  iev 
sight  of  Palace  Yard. 

At  that  time  the  hmeh;;ht  was  coming  into  use,  and  I  thoogfac 
it  mi);:;ht  be  made  available  to  prevent  this  incoDvenieoce  t^ 
members.  The  prc-ent  Puke  of  Rutland  was  then  at  thr 
]^<ard  of  Works,  and  I  addresstd  to  him  a  letter  on  the  fakytf 
which  remained  M>me  vears  in  the  archives  of  the  Board  d 
Wurks.  and  is  pruhaliiy  tlure  now.  I  have  no  cofiy  of  tkt 
letter,  but  I  well  remember  iu^  purport.     It  was  to  tUs  cSxt  >* 

**  Reinp:  secretary  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  I 
th.it  considerable  inconvenience  arises  by  mi         n 
means  of  knowing  when  the  House  is  up,  at        ea 
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are  unable  to  foresee  it  There  are  no  means  by  which  a  mem- 
ber can  know  it,  unless  he  provides  some  one  to  send  him  a 
telegram  to  an  address  which  he  would  have  to  renew  every 
night,  according  to  the  place  where  he  expected  to  be  after 
leaving  the  House  sitting.  If  he  dined  at  one  of  the  great  dubs, 
he  would  learn  when  the  House  was  up  there,  by  members 
coming  in  who  had  recently  left  the  House,  or  from  the  arrival 
of  the  hourly  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  But  he 
might  be  dining  four  or  five  miles  away,  and  must  drive  to  one 
of  the  clubs  to  get  the  information.  It  b  true  that  in  Palace 
Yard  gas  lights,  which  have  three  arms,  have  only  the  centre 
one  left  burning — to  indicate  to  persons  arriving  there  that  the 
House  is  up.  But  any  one  must  drive  to  the  bottom  of  Parlia- 
ment Street  before  the  single  light  can  be  discerned.  It  is  a 
probable  calculation  that  many  members  in  the  course  of  a 
session  drive  five  hundred  miles  before  they  can  reach  Pdaoe 
Yard  to  learn  that  the  House  is  up.  Reporters  and  others  who 
have  business  with  members  at  the  House  at  night  are  subject 
to  similar  inconvenience.  All  this  might  be  prevented  if  a 
limelight  were  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  Clock  Tower.  It 
could  be  seen  six  or  seven  miles  in  most  directions,  and  mem- 
bers could  learn  at  will  whether  the  House  was  sitting  or  not" 

This  letter  was  longer  than  would  seem  necessary  ;  but  it  was 
needful  to  explain  in  detail  the  inconvenience  to  which  members 
were  subjected  which  might  be  so  simply  obviated.  It  was 
necessary  to  show  that  all  the  existing  means  of  information 
were  taken  into  account  by  the  writer,  for  if  any  one  had  been 
omitted  the  suggestion  might  be  thought  based  upon  insuffi- 
cient information — the  official  mind  being  always  quick  to  show 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  what  it  does  not  want  to  do. 

Lord  John  Manners,  the  name  by  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
was  then  known,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  communica- 
tion, but  without  indicating  whether  it  would  be  considered. 
Nothing  came  of  it  imtil  Mr.  Ayrton  became  Commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  Though  he  excelled  all  Ministers  in 
making  himself  unpleasant  in  debate,  he  also  excelled  in  being 
the  most  vigilant  of  servants  of  the  public  in  Parliament,  being 
tireless  in  his  attendance  and  reading  more  Parliamentary 
papers  than  any  four  members.    He  found  my  letter  in  the 
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pigeon-holes  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  put  up  the  limdigiit 
on  the  Clock  Tower,  which  has  made  the  House  of  Parliament 
as  it  were  a  beacon  light  visible  all  over  London  during  the 
night  sittings.  An  article  upon  it  in  The  Titmet^  after  Mr. 
A\Tton  had  ceased  to  bo  Commissioner,  giving  a  description  o! 
this  Tower  light,  began  by  the  remark  that  *'  a  former  Crra- 
mi.^sioiier  nf  Works  found  the  suggestion  in  the  office."  The 
article  was  evidently  written  by  a  well-informed  but  reticent 
writer.  It  implied  th.it  the  Commissioner  who  put  up  the 
light  did  not  originate  it,  but  it  was  not  said  how  the  sugges- 
tion came  into  the  office,  or  who  sent  it  there. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

PARLIAMENTARY  CANDIDATURE  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

(1868.) 

My  second  candidature  was  in  Birmingham.  It  was  constantly 
said  that  the  working  class  had  no  reasonable  measures  to  pro- 
pose which  the  middle  class  would  not  pass.    This  was  not,  and 

is  not,  true  ;  for  the  master  class  no  more  feels  as  the  workmen 
feel  than  the  old  aristocratical  class  before  1830  felt,  or  as  the 
middle  class  proved  they  did,  when  afterwards  they  came  into 
power.  And  if  it  were  true  that  the  middle  class  would  now 
do  all  the  working  men  want,  it  is  better  that  the  working  men 
should  do  it  for  themselves.  For  these  reasons  I  sought  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  my  own  townsmen,  to  whom  I  could 
naturally  speak  with  most  freedom,  upon  the  conditions  and 
consequences  of  working-class  representation. 

In  my  address  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  I  said— - 

"  More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  your  Political 
Union,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  combination 
(sometimes  called  "  conspiracy " )  in  this  country  to  bring 
general  enfranchisement  about,  which  I  have  not,  by  speech 
and  pen,  advocated  without  intermission.  Now  we  have  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  suffrage,  there  are  things  of  evil  to 
cancel,  and  conditions  of  progress  to  create. 

'*  We  have,  though  limited,  a  *  political  conmionwealth '  at 
last,  and  one  result  is  that  working  men  will,  sooner  or  later, 
find  their  way  into  Parliament.  Venturous  of  it  myself,  it  is 
my  townsmen  whom  I  address.  My  ancestors  lie  here ;  I  know 
most  of,  and  naturally  care  much  for,  Birmingham.    In  all  my 
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writings  I  have  looked  on  public  affairs  in  the  light  of  the 
workshop.  A  Democracy  is  a  great  trouble.  EverN'body  ha 
to  be  consulted.  The  Conservative  is  enraged  to  have  this 
necessity  put  upon  him  ;  the  Whigs  never  meant  it  to  come  to 
this ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  many  of  the  Radicals  Kkt 
it. 

"  Several  things  will  happen  now.  I.  The  Irish  Church  win 
go.  Well  I  remember  the  horror  with  which  the  newtw« 
received  in  the  workshops  of  this  town  of  the  massacre  cf 
Rathcormac,  when  a  clergj'man  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
had  the  sons  of  the  poor  Widow  Ryan  shot  before  her  cj-es  lor 
the  non-payment  of  tithes.  The  middle  class  mother  canncc 
feel  resentment  as  a  poor  woman  can ;  she  can  afford  to  pay 
tithes,  and  no  dragoon  shoots  her  children  down.  But  Wide* 
Ryan*s  sons  were  labourers — they  belonged  to  us.  The  shriek 
of  the  mother  reached  us.  We  in  England  could  do  nothiof 
to  avert  or  avenge  their  murder.  But  let  us  not  have  the  har- 
ness to  forget  it.  Now  that  slow,  tardy » long-lingering  retriba- 
tion  has  put  the  Irish  Church  in  the  noose,  let  us  hope  it  wiD 
be  allowed  a  good  drop. 

'*2.  We  shall  have  compulsory  education.  There  b  so 
ascendency  for  the  pcc>plc  without  ^cnse.  We  live  in  a  werld 
where  the  battle  of  life  can  no  lunger  be  fought  by  foob  ;  aad 
the  chilli  who  is  turned  out  into  it  ignorant  is  bound,  hand  and 
f()ot,  in  the  conflict.  We  shall  put  away  with  contempt  tba: 
}iitifiil,  fitful,  partial,  mendicant  instruction  with  which 
taryism  has  cheated  and  degraded  us  so  long. 

**  3.  Pauperism  will  be  put  down  as  the  infamy  of  tndi 
A  million  paupers — a  vast  standing  army  of  mendicants*— n 
tlR'  midst  of  the  working  class,  depending  tor  support  apoa  the 
iiiiJdle  cLiss,  is  a  reproach  to  every  workman  now.  E\-ery  !iw 
which  deprives  Indubtry  of  a  fair  chance  must  be  attacked : 
whatever  facilitate^  the  accumulation  of  immense  fortunes  a=d 
tends  to  check  the  natural  distribution  of  property  must  be 
stopped. 

"4.  We  shall  have  the  ballut.  Open  voting  is  merely  aa 
insnient  device  for  getting  at  those  electors  who  do  their  dotj. 
1  lie  poll-book  is  a  penal  list,  first  made  publishable  by  those 
who  intendc*d  to  act  upon  it— and  it  is  acted  upoo  by  all  wfae 
are  enraged  at  defeat." 
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It  does  good  to  create  a  popular  belief  that  the  day  of  pro- 
gress has  arrived  ;  that  men  need  no  longer  despair  of  improve- 
ment, or  seek  to  obtain  it  by  conflict  of  arms,  as  they  were 
formerly  justified  in  doing  under  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining 
it  by  reason.  In  my  address  I  ventured  to  say  that  the  Irish 
Chiurch  would  go  ;  that  we  should  have  compulsory  education  ; 
that  pauperism  would  be  regarded  as  the  in£uny  of  industry  ; 
that  elections  would  be  decided  by  ballot.  I  had  heard  die 
four  things  I  had  spoken  of,  hoped  for,  agitated  for,  and  they 
seemed  no  nearer,  and  were  believed  to  be  no  nearer,  than  the 
right  of  women  to  sit  in  Parliament  is  now.  Yet  each  of  these 
things,  then  regarded  as  words  of  Utopian  enthusiasiOi  have 
come  to  pass. 

The  object  of  my  being  a  candidate  at  Birmingham  was  to 
test  and  advocate  the  question  of  working-class  representation. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
working  class  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  their  order. 
Had  I  sought  I  could  have  obtained  a  sufficient  support  from 
Conservatives  to  have  embarrassed  the  prospects  of  Air.  Bright 
or  his  colleague,  and  the  Conservatives  would  have  obtained 
the  credit  of  supporting  a  principle  for  which  they  did  not  care 
and  would  disown  when  their  own  end  was  served.  I  might 
have  obtained  some  publicity  useful  to  a  candidate  by  such  an 
alliance,  but  it  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  any  more  right  in 
politics  than  in  morals  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  For 
thirty-six  years  the  representation  of  Birmingham  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  class,  and  though  the  working  class 
were  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  they,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  the  middle  class  that  the  industrious  majority  were 
entitled  to  any  personal  representation.  Certainly  they  never 
offered  or  facilitated  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

A  DANGEROUS  VISITOR, 

(1868.) 

A  FEW  years  ago,  London  was  startled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
murder  in  Whitechapel  which  recalled  the  Red  Bam  murder 
of  Maria  Martin,  by  William  Corder,  half  a  century  before.  A 
woman  was  shot  in  the  rear  of  some  business  premises  in 
Whitechapel  and  buried  there,  and  her  murderer,  one  Waia- 
wright,  was  caught  in  the  streets  twelve  months  later,  ooaveyisf 
the  body  to  anDther  hiding-place. 

Some  time  previously  a  public  writer,  for  whom  I  had  Kvck 
regard,  became  unwell.  One  day  a  lady  came  to  me  at  Cock- 
s])ur  Street  i^aying  that  he  was  very  ill,  that  she  vms  his  wde 
and  needed  aid  for  his  succour.  She  met  my  offer  to  risk  Ub 
by  as>uring  me  that  he  had  a  malignant  fever,  and  I  hid  bcOff 
I'.ot  call.  This  wa«^  to  deter  me  from  calling,  but  I  did  not  hi- 
pect  it.  Soon  alier  she  came  again  in  deep  mourning,  in  chi 
character  of  his  widow.  She  was  a  handsome,  volvpOM 
woman,  with  great  dramatic  talent.  Her  speech,  tem^  tfl 
gCNtures  were  very  el'jquent,  and  I  promised  to  ask  for  id^ 
^c^ipti(»^s  fur  her.  I'his  entertaining  applicant  gave  ok  tt 
understaiul  that  she  had  been  upon  the  stage  in  earlier  JWV 
and  certainly  she  showed  qualifications  for  acting  which  m^ 
ranted  what  she  ^aid.  I  knew  that  my  lost  friend,  who  Ml 
really  dead,  had  at  one  time  £iOfioo  in  a  public  oooapny; 
which  yielded  10  to  12  per  cent.,  when  he  lived  opakndjial 
house  in  TiLcadilly.  Ahcm-ards  his  incomefUl  tOKTa  blk 
prosperous  days  he  had  given  eighty  gui  '  r 

watch,  and  presented  it  to  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Bdd,  m  1 

niony  of  appre-.iation  of  his  philosophical ' 
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In  the  end  I  fulfilled  my  promise  to  the  distressed  lady  in 
black,  and  published  the  substance  of  the  story  told  to  me  by 
her.  The  eventual  result  was  some  £/fi  or  £$o.  The  first 
and  second  £$  I  remitted  to  her.  The  lady  paid  me  a  further 
visit  of  thanks,  and  asked  me  to  call  upon  her  and  take  break- 
fast at  a  suburban  cottage,  at  which  she  resided  with  a  female 
friend,  as  it  would  save  my  time  in  writing,  and  I  could  bring 
any  further  subscription  which  might  be  to  hand.  Not  wishing 
any  personal  acquaintance,  which  might  raise  expectations  of 
aid  beyond  my  means  of  procuring,  I  asked  my  brother  Austin 
to  make  a  call  at  his  convenience,  and  leave  further  remittances 
for  her  ;  and  sometimes  a  clerk  in  my  employ  was  sent.  I  never 
went  myself. 

It  was  fortunate  I  did  not.  On  the  apprehension  of  Wain- 
Wright,  I  saw  in  the  papers  accounts  that  his  brother— who  was 
afterwards  transported  for  his  complicity  in  the  murder— was 
supporting  a  mistress,  and  was  frequently  at  the  very  house  to 
which  I  had  been  invited.  Had  I  accepted  the  invitation  to 
breakfast,  I  might  have  been  found  there  by  the  police  officers 
who  went  to  the  place  in  search  of  the  brother.  As  the  mur- 
derer was  a  lecturer  at  institutes  of  the  kind  I  had  promoted 
and  been  present  at  myself,  my  intimacy  with  him  would  have 
been  inferred.  Had  my  name  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a 
visitor  at  Rosamond  Cottage  when  the  address  with  other 
interesting  particulars  were  published,  I  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  everybody  of  the  disinterested  nature  of 
my  visits,  especially  as  I  could  only  have  explained  that  my 
biisiness  there  was  to  take  money  to  a  lady  who  had  invited  me 
there.  My  brother  had  simply  called  and  left  the  stuns  I  gave 
him,  and  neither  of  us  suspected  that  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
my  friend. 

Before  the  Whitechapel  affair  transpired,  the  enterprising 
pretender  had  written  to  several  public  persons  on  her  own 
account  As  it  was  my  practice  always  to  print  in  the  paper  I 
edited  all  sums  for  whatever  purpose  sent,  the  "  widow  "  could 
see  who  were  the  friends  who  had  answered  my  appeal,  and  she 
wrote  to  them  and  others  whom  she  thought  had  knowledge 
of  her  alleged  husband,  enclosing  what  I  had  written  upon  him 
on  her  behalf.  She  was  what  the  Scots  would  call  an  "in* 
genious  body."    All  her  letters  to  me  bore  a  deep  mourning 
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border.  Several  members  of  Parliament  wrote  to  me  to  aik 
whether  they  were  warranted  in  giving  money.  In  my  replio 
I  said  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  new  applicationi  made  to 
them,  nor  was  there  any  public  claim  on  them,  though  I  under 
stood  there  was  need  of  help.  Several  cheques  were  sent  to 
me  for  her.  When  I  found  that  I  had  been  misled.  I  gave 
notice  to  all  who  afterwards  wrote  to  me,  and  publicly  canccllfd 
my  appeal  and  informed  the  applicant  to  that  effect. 

The  judge  at  the  trial  of  Wainwright  was  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn.  The  summing-up  of  some  judges  is  often  so 
learnedly  elaborate,  involved,  drciry,  and  inartistic,  that  i:  a 
a  species  of  penal  infliction  on  the  jury  and  only  merciful  to 
the  doomed,  upon  whom  it  acts  as  the  drugs  given  to  the 
Suttee,  which  stupefies  and  makes  insensible  to  the  fatal  6re. 
Sir  John  Holker,  as  Attorrie3'-GeneraI,  conducted  the  pr c»crj 
tion.  Sir  John  was  a  Conservative.  It  was  frequently  ^^ 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  him,  but  it  did  not  come  out  on  ihxs 
occasion.  Mr.  Moody  made  the  speech  for  the  dtfcnce,  ia 
which  he  said  nothing  wrong  and  nothing  strong.  There  wai 
no  !:I:imour  (»f  li^ht,  or  pathos,  or  ingenuity  in  any  one. 

Hut  when  Lord  Cockburn  ro«*e,  the  hand  of  the  mascer 
appeared.  The  uniaten.-ss  wliich  he  sometimes  showed  :a 
speeches  out  of  court  was  chastened  down.  His  sentences 
were  expre-sed  with  pure  nervous  force.  Nothirg  wa» 
repeated,  no  phrase  nor  even  idea  recurred.  The  *tor^■  of  thf 
eviiieiK\-  wa^i  Llear,  dir'.  et,  vivid,  brief,  complete,  and  conc!us:*T 
The  fir^t  senteuei'.  t»l  the  summinj;;-up  a;;ainst  Wainwright  hAJ 
death  in  t^M.ni.  The  jury  could  ^ee,  as  in  a  panorama,  the  per- 
petration t'f  a  foul  murder,  the  source  of  the  blow,  ar.d  :he 
pha>tly  pmeedure  of  ^ue«  e-^ive  e<»niealment$,  as  plainly  a 
ILiinlct  dispLiycd  the  proee^b  of  the  death  of  hi«  father  to  ha 
Mint  her  and  the  kiiii;.  In  hleuth -hound  sentences  the  stealtkr 
steps  of  the  brutal,  calculating  murderer  were  tracked.  Wax> 
wri^ht  niUMt  have  seen  the  noose  in  ever}'  passage.  Lcrd 
Cuekburn*s  address  to  the  jur)*  was  an  unequalled  piece  of 
forensic  reasoning,  so  far  as  any  charge  of  the  kind  has  cone 
within  my  knowledge.  \\>  coherence  was  not  only  evidcaC  l» 
the  jur}* — it  was  never  out  of  sight.  It  had  picturciqiie  ttm 
which  had  colour  in  them.  The  cri!>p,  penetntiog  voice  of 
CiKkSi.rn  suited  the  fifiished  structure  of  his  addresft.    J«i0 
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charged  by  him  were  inBtnicted ;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who 
had  taste,  was  afterwards  proud  to  have  been  condemned  with 
such  classic  art,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Court  was  raised 
above  the  level  of  crime  by  the  genius  (rf  the  judge. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 
REPORTING  SPEECHES  WHICH  NEVER  IVERE  MADL 


A  GCK)D  deal  of  reporting  has  fallen  to  me  in  my  time,  < 
of  the  descriptive  kind.  During  several  yean  that  I  had 
opportunity  of  hearing  nightly  the  speeches  made  in  Pvlb- 
nient,  I  found  that  all  the  new  ideas  expressed  there  onrid 
easily  be  taken  down  in  long  hand,  since  they  occurred  uidam 
and  were  far  between.  A  newspaper,  not  having  space  V 
report  everything  said,  might  entertain  and  much  instrwx  in 
r ciders  by  giving;  merely  the  new  ideas  of  the  dcbato,  « 
remarkable  ways  of  presenting  a  familiar  case.  Once  a  Cabiatf 
Minister,  who  was  going  into  the  provinces  to  make  a  speedL 
he  wished  to  see  reproduced  in  London  papers,  asked  mevta 
he  should  do  to  secure  that  wliat  he  said  should  not  be  opci 
to  misinterpretation.  I  answered  that,  if  he  was  sure  of  anaf 
exactly  what  he  intciideJ,  he  might  ask  the  edi:or  of  dn 
leading  local  paper  to  send  a  repoiter  to  take  down  his  ipcK^ 
exactly  as  he  made  it.  Good  stenographers  so  abound  thM  hi 
would  get  what  he  wanted.  But  were  he  doubtful  of  taavf 
quoted  at  full  length  in  the  London  press,  he  had  bencr  ate 
a  summary  reporter  with  him,  since  a  verbatim  reporter,  by 
l.is  habit  of  literalne^s,  would  lack  the  faculty  of  bringing  itfi 
Kkjus  the  genius  of  a  speech.  To  produce  a  telling  mnvf 
tb.e  reporter  need  not  be  able  to  make  the  speech,  but  \m  wt0L 
he  able  to  measure  the  mind  and  discern  the  purposo  of  ite 
speaker. 

When  in  America  in  iSyg,  I  found  in  some  partancliBil 
Reversible  Reporters.  After  an  interview  I  fDund  not  ^t/^ 
the  paper  sentiments  put  down  to  me  the  i  r  rewK  of  wM 
I  had  expressed.    Once  I  tried  the  expei  tf 
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opposite  of  what  I  meant,  and  next  day  it  came  out  all  right 
It  was  not  perversity  nor  incapacity  which  misrepresented  me, 
it  was  owing  to  professional  confidence  in  young  reporters  that 
they  knew  better  than  any  speaker  did  what  he  ought  to  say. 

Once  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Jew,  who  knew  this  world  as  well 
as  the  Talmud,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  a  country 
town,  within  an  hour's  ride  from  London,  asked  me  to  come 
down  and  give  an  account  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  town  building  and  report  the  speeches  at  the  banquet 
which  was  to  follow  at  night.  Some  members  of  P^liament 
came  down  with  whose  ways  of  thought  I  was  familiar,  and  I 
made  stunmaries  of  their  speeches  which  I  knew  they  would  be 
willing  to  circulate  among  their  constituents.  If  the  object  is 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  the  effective  portion  of 
what  a  speaker  says  must  be  brought  out,  or  there  will  be  no 
orders  for  copies  sent  to  the  office.  A  reporter  may  make  a 
dev^  report  of  a  speech  and  prefix  it  with  the  remark  that 
"the  meeting  was  small."  There  are  no  copies  of  that  paper 
bought  by  the  speaker  or  his  friends  for  circulation.  If  the  hall 
is  crowded  it  is  well  to  say  so.  But  no  public  persons  care  to 
circulate  information  that  few  care  to  listen  to  them.  If  the 
object  is  to  discredit  a  speaker  the  question  is  one  of  poliqr  not 
circulation. 

Now,  there  was  a  rival  paper  in  the  town  to  which  I  went. 
The  proprietor  of  the  paper  I  represented  wished  his  paper  to 
excel  that,  which  was  not  difHcult,  as  it  was  sleepy  and  un- 
enterprising. So  I  wrote  a  leader  upon  the  speeches  at  the 
stone-la3dng.  A  speaker  who  has  ability  is  pleased  to  see  it 
discerned  and  handsomely  acknowledged.  A  man  who  acquits 
himself  well  may  without  vanity  be  pleased  with  the  credit 
he  has  furly  earned  ;  and  he  who  does  not  excel  in  expression 
may  have  merit  of  character  and  purpose  to  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  accord  recognition. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  was  prolonged  and  boisterous. 
No  reporter  was  present  from  the  rival  paper  and  I  was 
instructed  to  report  the  speeches.  On  seeing  the  composition 
of  the  guests,  I  consulted  with  my  Jewish  friend,  who,  like  all 
his  race,  was  shrewd  and  foreseeing.  We  examined  the  toast 
list  and  then  I  inquired  the  characteristics  of  the  speakers, 
their  manner  of  mind,  peculiarity  of  expression  and  antecedents 
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of  famfly,  pablic  service, 

farmer  was  repated  to  repi 

who  had  held  the  same  land 

the  time  the  toasts   began  t 

hilarious  than  coherent    Some 

and  little  was  expected  from  th 

to  speak  were  unable  to  stop. 

intended  to  say,  and  others  had  nothing  to  forget. 

could  speak  better  before  the  banquet  began  than 

some  acquired  boldness  in  consequence  of  it,  and  made  np  If 

audacity  what  ihey  lacked  in  relevance.    By  devea  o^dock  I 

had  sent  out  speeches  for  them  aU,  and  by  midnight  thdr 

orations  were  all  in  type,  and  the  paper  was  oot  in  the  evlf 

niorni^q.    The  tow!i  was  astonished  at  the  enterprise  to  wkkfe 

it  was  unaccustomed.    The  principal  orator  had  a  ■peecb  rf 

s<*mc  brightness  lo  read  at  his  breakfast,  of  which  ht  n 

untunscious  when  he  retired  to  rest.    My  triend  the  pnnMiettr 

of  the  paper  had  misgivings  when  he  read  the  report.   He  wA 

the  town  would  be  surprised  that  stich  speeches  were  made.  I 

answered,  **  the  town  was  not  present    The 

int  speak  were  not  in  a  condition  to  know  what 

take  my  v^<'>rd  fir  it,  no  speaker  will  disown  what  heiarc 

to  have  said.*'     And  no  one  did.    As  a  leader  upon  the  fir 

ceedings  of  the  day  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  report  hf 

descriptive  characteristics  of  the  speakers,  which  tht  tsee 

knew  to  be  true,  my  friend  received  many  coogratvlatsaai  M 

the  variety  and  vivacity  of  that   issue  of  his   C«jffttr.    Tkt 

office  was  not  rich,  and  for  all  the  writing  from  midday  J 

midniclit   my  remuneration  was  but  thirty  ihiUing^  \ttL  I 

served  my  friend  and  increased  for  that  week  the  repattboe rf 

his  paper  and  its  commercial  value  when  he  traniferTed  il,*'' 

was  his  intention  shortly  after  to  do. 

'*  Reporting;  speeches  which  never  were  made"  b  a  ddl 
r>pen  to  the  objection  of  being  incomplete.  The  speechm Mi 
made,  but  not  in  the  manner  which  met  the  public  cyei  Tm 
or  three  of  the  festive  orators  had  sagacity 
though,  on  that  occasion,  not  of  the  consecutive  I 
provincial  assembly  of  speakers  fumisheB  iutaaoea  ef  atfhi 
wit  or  idiomatic  humour.  If  these  points  are  eervil  ie  Ai 
report  of  the  proceedings,  an  interesting  pspk  ef  Ai 
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meeting  is  the  result.  Every  night  in  Parliament  occur 
notable  relevant  passages,  occasional  flashes  of  common  sense, 
sometimes  overlaid  with  words,  and  sometimes  insuffidently 
expressed,  of  which  an  epitome  would  be  good  reading.  Every 
day  the  Parliamentary  reports  of  speeches  presents  them  in  a 
mate  effective  form  than  the  hearer  was  sensible  of  during  the 
delivery.  When  The  Times  sought  to  destroy  the  popularity  of 
Orator  Hunt  of  a  former  day,  it  reported  his  speeches  verbatim. 
There  are  many  speakers  in  Parliament  who  would  suffer  in 
public  estimation  if  their  repetitions  and  eccentricities  of 
expression  were  recorded.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the 
Morning  Star  reported  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's,  with  all  its  bibulous  aspirates  set  forth,  which 
few  forgot  who  read  it.  It  was  on  the  night  of  his  famous 
financial  speech  when  Lord  John  Manners  carried  into  the 
House  five  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  to  refresh  him — 
which  got  at  last  into  his  articulation.  The  late  Sir  John 
Trelawny  told  mf  that  he  had  preserved  notes  of  speeches  made 
after  midnigh^n  the  House  of  Commons  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  At  late  sittings  scarcely  a  reporter  remains,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  press  with  some  account  of  the 
proceedings  obliges  the  editor  to  give  but  a  brief  summary 
in  which  the  speeches  are  not  only  divested  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  are  almost  boneless.  Yet  things  are  said  at  those  times 
which  the  public  would  read  with  amazement  both  for  their 
instruction  and  their  boldness.  Sir  John  said  he  did  not  intend 
his  notes  to  be  published  until  after  his  death.  It  will  be 
a  remarkable  volume  when  it  appears. 

A  London  daily  paper  of  age  and  pretension,  often  describes 
speeches  of  note  which  are  never  found  in  the  report  in  its 
columns.  Sometimes  it  quotes  sentences  of  distinction  which 
nowhere  appear  in  the  speech  in  its  pages.  Only  one  paper 
grives  a  full  Parliamentary  report  Once  five  papers  did  it 
On  the  great  debate  when  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  was  the 
question  before  the  House,  five  daily  papers  gave  full  reports. 
So  marvellously  accurate  were  they,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
variation  of  a  word  in  them.  I  heard  all  the  speeches  and 
compared  the  reports  the  next  day.  Competition  in  reporting 
produced  a  perfection  which  exists  in  London  no  longer. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVni. 

AS    UNTOLD   STORY   OF    THE   FLEET  STREET 
HOUSE. 

(1868.) 

This  chapter  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb  tlut» 
without  experience  is  as  fire  without  light. 

It  was  an  early  ambition  of  mine  to  ha\'e  a  publishing  hooH 
in  Fleet  Street.  There  Richard  Carlile  had  rstaMiiheJ  tit 
right  of  heretical  opinion  to  publicity.  I  was  for  oondnoiBgiK 
there.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  headed  a  society  to  dmc 
Carlile  from  the  street.  He  did  not  intimidate  him,  norm 
the  society  able  to  remove  him  except  by  procuring  hbftnibff 
imprisonment.  Resentment  at  this  incited  me  to  sv 
Fleet  Street  was  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world.  A  i 
curious  pec)i)le  pass  through  it  every  year,  of  every! 
nationality  under  the  sun. 

We  hal  won  the  right  to  say  what  we  pleased, 
question  arose,  What  did  we  please  to  say,  and  how  < 
^oing  to  s.iy  it  ?  In  the  combat  for  the  right  toqieali,ii0f 
|Mcturesque  invective  had  been  used.  In  the  tise  of  Art 
weapon  our  adversaries  much  excelled  us;  but,  we  bcim  ikl 
party  of  the  minority,  the  blame  of  emplo>-ing  tt  fidl  vpoo  ik 
When  we  had  won  the  field  we  could  hold  it  only  by  t 
of  >peech,  the  *'  outward  and  visible  sign  "  of  just  intent 
jut  principle-. 

William  and  Robert  Chambers  had  establislied  m 
publishing  huuse  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinbur^     1 1 
to  my  brotiicr  Austin   that  we  should  do 
Frccthoirght.  in  Fleet  Street,  I^n don.    T  itfqgl 
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was  to  be  his — ^the  publishing  and  its  risks  mine.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  capital,  trade  salaries,  rent,  and  taxes  remained 
with  me.    My  name  alone  was  on  every  bond. 

Mr.  James  Watson  had  been,  since  the  days  of  Julian 
Hibbert,  the  publisher  of  Carlile's  works,  taking  like  peril. 
As  the  new  house  in  Fleet  Street  would  necessarily  affect  his 
business,  which  was  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  I  asked  him 
what  would  compensate  him  for  loss  of  trade  thus  caused.  He 
said  ;^3So,  which,  with  what  he  had,  would  provide  for  him  in 
the  future.  According  to  the  accepted  morality  of  trade,  I  was 
under  no  obligation  to  consider  his  interests.  A  man  sets  up 
in  business  next  door  to  one  in  the  same  line,  doing  what  he 
can  to  lure  away  his  neighbour's  custom,  and  it  is  not  counted 
dishonourable.  It  seemed  baseness  to  me,  and  I  promised  Mr. 
Watson  the  money.  This  proved  an  unfortunate  thing  for  me. 
When  he  came  to  know  the  indispensable  business  expenses  of 
the  new  house  were  ;^300  a  year,  he  did  not  see  how  I  was  to 
meet  them,  apart  from  fulfilling  my  promise  to  him,  and,  being 
of  an  apprehensive  nature,  he  could  not  conceal  his  misgivings ; 
and  as  he  knew  the  chief  country  agents  upon  whom  I  de- 
pended, his  fears  transpired  in  personal  communications  with 
them  and  to  my  chief  friends  whom  he  knew,  they  having  as 
much  regard  for  him  as  for  me.  The  effect  of  this  was 
disastrous  on  a  young  business.  My  solicitor,  who  had  ad- 
vanced me  purchase  money  of  the  lease,  asked  me  what  I  was 
to  have  for  the  money  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Watson.  He  thought 
me  imprudent.  I  had  nothing  to  produce,  save  the  right  of 
selling  his  books,  which  never  yielded  £s^-  Nevertheless  I 
kept  my  promise.  My  brother  Austin  was  as  solicitous  as  I 
was  to  do  it.  Seeing  Mr.  Watson  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  looking  in  his  wistful  way  at  the  house,  I  sent  my 
brother  with  the  only  £(iO  in  hand  to  go  over  and  pay  him 
the  final  instalment,  which  he  did.  The  transaction  was  in 
every  way  unfortunate  to  me,  but  I  never  regretted  it.  Nor 
do  I  now.  The  curious  thing  was  that  no  one  respected  me 
for  it,  or  believed  it,  and  no  one  ever  made  any  acknowledgment 
of  it,  not  even  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  in  his  "  Life 
of  Watson ''  omits  it,  although  it  made  the  end  of  Watson's 
days  pleasant.  It  was  treated  as  incredible,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  came  to  understand  the  sagacious  maxim  of  the  Italian^ 
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*'  Beware  of  beiag  too  good.**     I  had  known  few 

danger  of  transgressing  the  rule,  and  did  not 
one. 

A  valued  colleague,  Charles  Sonthwell,  took  a  very  diflereot 
view  from  Mr.  Watson  as  to  the  profits  obtainable  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  thought  I  was  making  riches  there,  as  many  othcn 
thought,  so  what  was  loss  to  me  was  envy  toothcfiL  SouthweD 
publiihed  pamphlets  on  my  prosperity.  One  day  I  sent  for 
him,  showed  him  the  bonds  I  had  signed,  and  that  I  owed  al 
the  money  he  thought  had  been  given  me.  His  ezdamation 
was  a  full  acquittal — ''Jacob,  you  are  a  damned  fool  I*  I 
aiked  him  to  publish  it.  '^  No,  I  won't  own  I  was  wrong ;  brt 
I  will  no  more  say  what  I  have  said,"  was  all  I  could  get.  Tbt 
financial  part  of  the  story  may  end  here.  The  ;^aso  given  wtt 
after  the  Cowper  Street  debate,  ^^650  gi\'en  me  subseqoentlyv 
a  gift  oi  £110  and  all  I  could  earn  by  lectures  and 
over  the  needs  of  my  household — were  all  lost. 

Propagandism  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  "  trade,*^ 
n  :body  will  follow  a  **  trade  "  at  which  you  nuy  work  with  tbc 
industry  of  a  slave  and  die  with  the  reputation  of  a  1 
The  motives  of  any  persons  to  pursue  such  a  profeikioo  1 
be  different  from  those  of  trade,  deeper  than  pride,  and] 
than  interest. 

Aftcnvards  there  came  mischief  of  another  kind,iriikh  I  hal 
bespoken  without  knowing  it.  As  a  co-operator  I  was  H 
advocate  for  profit-sharing,  and  I  made  this  arrangement  wick 
those  I  employed.  As  the  law  then  stood,  this  made  them  Wf 
partners,  and  pave  them  an  equal  claim  with  me  to  tfat  pfo> 
perty.  One  who  had  some  knowledge  of  law,  and  wa: 
to  me,  incited  two  ser\'ants  to  act  on  their  "  rights.*^ 
irii;ht  have  carted  the  stock  away,  and  could  only  be  ] 
by  torcCf  wliiLh  I  had  reason  to  avoid.  An  assault 
then  have  come  on  at  the  Mansion  House  which  woold 
}iad  an  etTcxt  bad  fi)r  the  secular  cause.  The  addresses  of  Wf 
friend:^  were  copied  from  my  books,  and  letters  sent  to  I 
which  cost  me  for  many  years  many  valued  fric 
reasons  I  could  not  answer— not  knowing  them.  Thci 
of  the  newsagents'  department  was  instructed  that  ho  op^ 
take  away  the  business  Kifiks,  and  did  it.  It  was  two  yeHt 
I  I  could  recover  them  by  process  of  law.     Thao  I  kal 
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to  keep  outside  the  court  because,  were  I  called  upon  to  give 
evidencei  I  could  not  take  the  oath,  and  that  fiict  would  have 
set  the  court  against  me.  The  judge  said  that  had  I  come  into 
court  he  would  have  given  the  man  twelve  months'  imprison* 
ment.'  This  affair  put  me  to  ^^200  expense — ^besides  losses 
through  having  no  proof  to  adduce  of  the  balances  of  news- 
agents due  to  me.  Had  the  law  which,  later,  Mr.  Wm. 
Scholefield,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  caused  to  be  passed,  been  in 
force  then,  I  should  not  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  enemies. 
Now-a-days,  an  employer  giving  profits  to  servants  does  not 
constitute  them  partners. 

Just  then,  when  my  fortunes  were  least  to  my  mind,  Mr. 
Ross,  at  that  time  an  optician  of  repute,  learning  that  I  was 
being  unfairly  used,  came  down  and  gave  me  a  cheque  for 
;^250.  That  was  a  bright,  unparalleled  morning  which  I  shall 
never  forget  until  remembrance  of  all  things  fsules. 

Despite  all  difficulties, ''  147,  Fleet  Street ''  was  kept  in  force 
from  1853  to  1861.    Its  objects  were — 

1.  Promoting  the  solution  of  public  questions,  on  secular 
grounds,  apart  from  theology. 

2.  Obtaining  equal  civil  rights  for  all  excluded  from  them  by 
conscientious  opinion  not  recognised  by  the  State. 

3.  Maintaining  a  publishing  organisation  which  should 
influence  public  affairs. 

4.  Maintaining  a  centre  of  personal  communication  open  to 
publicists  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

5.  Stimulating  the  free  search  for  truth,  without  which  it  is 
unattainable— the  free  utterance  of  the  result,  without  which 
search  is  useless— the  free  criticism  of  it,  without  which  truth 
must  remain  uncertain — the  fair  action  of  conviction,  without 
which  public  improvement  is  impossible. 

6.  Maintaining  an  organ  which  should  be  open  to  all 
writers,  without  regard  to  coincidence  of  opinion,  provided 
there  was  general  relevance  and  freedom  from  odious  per- 
sonalities. 

The  shop  was  made  bright,  and,  by  removal  of  partitions, 
q>acious.      All  new  books  of  progress  were  on    sale,    and 

*  He  was  a  Weslqran  and  of  good  integrity,  until  teduced  bj  prospect  hdd 

oat  to  him  of  setting  np  hcnself  with  my  busdness. 


.=f    v^rrii  -r    ^'-r-i-'^  t&skss  vgnaf 


:j.i  rr  &  ::^^-.er  of  a  oillioa  of  paoffe 

L  L.-:  -   iZTtreii  tki:  this  was  tfac  ■&> 

t-TT-.^^i  -Jre  pzlitcal  tnith  of  tht  kfl*. 

':-.  :r  r.i'.c  bec3  done  STt  ta  a  ksMi 

r.:^hwa;.s  cf  ihc  world,  where  *• 

.:  wx;  v.n.i  while  engaging,  and  ^ 

.^-  .rtd  whijh  was  done.     On  « 

-  ar.d  lul-.an  flags  greeted  mcnoraUt  pi» 


I  .  :•:"  th^re  wa*  :he  Day  of  Humiliation 
a..  -::  ::  :r.c  Ir.i.in  Muiiny.  Instead  of  joinng  in  IL  * 
pia.ari  ar:  varei  m  our  windows  which  attracted  uundl  ^ 
rca  icr*.     I:  **  a>  ciitiilcJ,  "  ObJLxtions  to  the  Hll 


'  1.    It  is  sn   ineffective  proceeding,  seeing  that 
nee  is  not  to  bv  obtained  by  interccsiion  of  " 
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%.  It  is  offensive,  as  imputing  to  the  judicial  act  of  God  the 
blunders  of  the  East  India  Company. 

3.  It  is  impolitic,  if  we  have  enemies  in  India,  to  give  them 
the  satis&ction  of  thinking  that  they  have  brought  Great 
Britain  to  confess  '  humiliation.' " 

Without  a  publishing  house  we  could  not  have  rendered  the 
service  in  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  upon  Knowledge  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter.  In  the  affair  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  the  committee  met  in  the  Fleet  Street  house. 
as  did  the  Garibaldi  Committee  at  the  time  when  the  British 
Legion  were  sent  out  to  Italy.  Then,  for  several  days,  a  com- 
mittee of  soldiers  sat  in  the  visitors'  room,  and  the  shop  was 
constantly  crowded  with  Ganbaldians  who  volunteered  to  join 
the  Legion.  My  brother  was  as  much  occupied  as  I  was.  This 
was  international  service,  but  it  was  not  business. 

We  published  works  for  Mazrini,  Robert  Owen,  Kossuthi  Louis 
Blanc,  Professor  Newman,  Dr.  Arnold  Rouge,  January  Searle, 
Major  Evans  Bell,  William  Maccall,  W.  J.  Birch,  and  many 
others. 

I  had  a  bust  of  Kossuth  made  by  a  Hungarian  sculptor,  and 
one  of  Mazzini  by  Bizzi.  The  original  of  Mazrini  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Ashurst.  The  mould,  which  cost  me  £t^  was  never 
returned  to  me  by  the  bust  maker.  It  was  said  it  had  been 
broken.  A  few  years  later  I  saw  several  busts  in  a  window 
cast  in  my  mould,  which  I  judge  still  exists. 

We  printed  and  published  also  the  ''  Manifesto  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,"  by  Kossuth,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Mazrini 
Though  written  by  Mazzini,  he  modestiy,  as  was  his  wont,  put 
his  name  last.  All  the  publications  I  issued  bore  my  imprint 
as  printer  as  well  as  publisher,  for  the  law  makes  the  printer 
responsible.  Were  there  no  printing  of  books,  there  could  be 
no  publishing  of  books.  The  publisher  may  be  a  nominal 
person,  of  residential  address  unknown  ;  but  the  printer  is  real, 
and  commonly  has  a  plant  of  type  which  may  be  confiscated, 
while  he  himself  can  readily  be  foimd  and  incarcerated.  The 
law  aims  mosdy  to  intimidate  the  printer.  I,  therefore,  took 
the  responsibility  of  the  printer  as  well  as  publisher. 

Julian  Hibbert  gave  Carlile  ;^i,ooo  with  which  to  furnish 
his  shop  when  he  opened  it,  and  he  had  like  sums  from  him  00 
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other  ocoisions  for  publishing  parpoaei.  Notwithrtinding  thi 
vicissitudes  which  befell  us,  we  should  have  niccccded  in  a 
"business  point  of  view"  had  we  had  money  ■officicnt  to 
continue  when  hostilities  were  surmounted.  Ai  it  wai,  we  £d 
enough  to  justify  the  expectation  of  usefulness  whidi  iodnoed 
so  many  to  support  the  undertaking. 

When  we  opened  this  house  the  voice  of  the  -<*^y*«l^t  v» 
silent  in  the  land  and  the  watch-fires  of  the  Chartist  wcr 
extinct.  As  far  as  we  were  able,  we  intended  to  maintain  the 
claim  of  Socialists  and  Chartists  and  some  other  causes  far 
which  they  cared  not.  We  cared  for  political  freedom  at  hooe 
and  abroad,  for  unless  it  prevails  abroad  it  can  never  be  sectfc 
at  home.  There  b  an  aristocracy  of  sex  quite  as  offensive  as  at 
aristocracy  of  peers.  Manhood  suffrage  was  popular  with  the 
Chartists,  but  they  cared  nothing  for  women's  enfranchiiencnL 

In  a  passage  which  I  quote  from  a  manifesto  of  KoMotk, 
Rollin,  and  Mazzini,  which  did  but  express  our  ambitaoa  >~ 

"  A  great  movement  must  have  an  arm  to  raise  the  flag,  t 
voice  to  cry  aloud — The  hour  has  come  !  We  are  that  am  lad 
that  voice.  .  .  .  Advanced  Guard  of  the  Revolutioo,  we  shall 
disappear  amid  the  ranks  on  the  day  of  the  awakening  of  tfat 
peoples.  .  .  .  Wc  are  not  the  future ;  we  are  its  precunofS> 
We  are  not  the  democracy  ;  we  are  an  army  bound  to  ciear  ihe 
way  for  democracy." 

It  was  my  intention  to  "  disappear  in  the  ranks."  As  aoot 
as  I  had  extinguished  all  the  liabilities  I  had  incurred,  I  voles- 
teered  to  hand  over  the  place  to  the  promoters.  I  tbooghC  i 
others  had  the  profit  which  might  accrue  they  wooM  ^*mhm— 
the  work  without  direction.  This  was  my  mistake.  To  Btil 
was  of  no  consc-quence  who  had  the  advantage  if  the  IkmhsmI 
maintained.     But  nobody  believed  this. 

Freethouj^ht  is  of  the  nature  of  intellectual  Repablicnii^ 
AH  are  equal  who  think,  and  the  only  distinctioa  js  intki 
capacity  of  thinking.  I  never  set  up  as  a  chieL  I  Btftf 
talked  of  loyalty  to  me,  but  of  loyalty  to  principle  ahso&  b 
frecthou^ht  there  is  no  lcadcr^hip  save  the  Icadmhip  of  itas 
I  went  into  this  undertaking  with  thisconv  i,  mdasl Ml 
in  I  came  out. 


CHAPTER  IXXXtX. 
LORD  CLARENDON'S  CONCESSION 

(1869-72.) 

This  chapter  describes  another  instance  of  work  which,  my 
being  of  the  Secularistic  persuasion,  I  was  incited  to  attempt. 
In  my  Christian  days  I  had  been  taught  that  the  safety  of  my 
own  soul  was  the  supreme  object  I  should  keep  before  me ;  but 
experience  showed  me  that  the  human  welfare  of  others  was  a 
more  honourable  solicitude,  and  more  profitable  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Government,  since  1858,  to 
instruct  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  to 
prepare  '^  Reports  on  the  State  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce 
Abroad."  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  same  persons  might  collect 
information  of  not  less  importance  to  working  men.  At  times, 
during  several  years,  I  made  attempts  to  get  this  done.  Through 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  original  circular 
of  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  the  manufacturers'  reports 
on  commerce,  as  I  intended  to  base  on  them  a  plea  for  reports 
on  labour. 

At  length,  in  April,  1869,  Lord  Clarendon  being  Foreign 
Minister,  whose  generous  sympathy  with  those  who  live  by 
industry  was  known,  I  concluded  he  might,  on  due  representa- 
tion, make  this  concession.  It  was  then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright, 
whose  attention  was  always  given  to  proposals  which  could  be 
shown  to  be  reasonable,  useful,  and  practical ;  for  that  which 
b  reasonable  may  not  be  useful,  and  that  which  is  useful  may 
not  be  practical,  while  a  project  which  is  at  once  relevant,  bene- 
ficial, and  possible,  is  self-commended.  Seeing  me  next  mid- 
night at  the  House  of  Commons,  he  called  me  to  him,  saying, 
"  Tell  me  now  what  you  want."    On  hearing  it,  he  answered| 

1^7 
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'*  Write  me  a  letter  with  your  reasons  init,ud  I  viU  gm  h  to 
Lord  Clarendon."  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  White, 
chief  doorkeeper  of  the  House,  I  wrote  in  his  room  the  letter 
the  same  night,  and  posted  it  in  the  Lobby  before  two  o'clock. 
The  next  day  (April  19, 1S69),  Mr.  H.  G.  Calcraft  (Mr.  Brigfat's 
secretary,  he  being  then  a  Minister)  wrote  to  say,  **  Mr.  Bright 
would  ask  Lord  Clarendon  to  take  into  consideration  my 
siiiTgcstions/*  On  April  21st  following,  Mr.  Calcraft  again 
wrote,  "  by  Mr.  Bright*s  request,  to  say  that  Lord  Clarcndoo 
thought  my  proposal  an  admirable  one,  and  that  he  had  gives 
instructions  that  the  iiifjrmation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
several  Legations."  My  letter  upon  which  Lord  Clarendcn 
acted  set  forth  that  workmen  needed  information  of  the  000- 
diti(m  of  labnur  markets  abroad  as  much  as  their  employtni 
Strikes  against  reduction  of  wages  take  place,  which  rednctioo 
i^  often  owing  to  competition  abroad,  but  is  not  bclie\'ed,  owiiif 
to  the  knowledge  upon  which  the  employer  acts  being  uokiMwii 
to  the  men.  Authentic  information  accessible  to  trade  uniooifti 
would  be  instructive  and  u>eful.  Emigration  is  promoted  bgr 
Government.  Some  who  go  out  suffer  great  disappointment 
frim  want  of  knowledge  of  the  right  places  to  which  to  ga 
This  becoming  known,  many  arc  deterred  from  emigrating,  and 
thus  miss  good  opportunities  of  advantage  through  ignorance 
of  where  the  ri/;ht  labour  markets  in  other  countries  lie.  la 
Turkey  6,000  ^tone-ma^nns  wltc  suddenly  wanted  for  one  of 
the  Sultan*s  new  palaces,  while  masons  were  emigrating  to 
countries  where  stones  were  not  used  in  buildings.  I  enume- 
lated  certain  kinds  of  information  secretaries  of  Embany  and 
Legation  couM  furnish  from  the  countries  in  which  the)-  vcfc 
sta:ioned. 

OucMions  trt  which  I  asked  answers  were  :— 
I.  What  was  the  state  of  the  labour  market?     What  opes* 
ini^s  were  there,  if  any?     And  what  kind  of  workmen  were 
waMted  ? 

z.  How  would  Kni;li>h  workmen  be  hired  and  hoQsed? 
Wh.it  kind  of  dwellings  would  the}*  find  ?  What  wages  wonld 
iIr  /  beofferid?  What  rent  would  they  have  to  pay?  la 
what  quarters  would  tliey  h.ive  to  dwell,  in  healthy  or 
unhealthy  pl.iv.is  ?  Wi>uid  th'v  find  tenements  available-^ 
Ventilated.  draineJ,  and  {\\x  from  air  i>oi:>oniug  ? 
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3*  What  was  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  other  coun- 
tries ?  All  prices  should  be  reduced  to  English  values.  A 
workman  at  home  earning  £2  a  week,  on  hearing  he  could, 
earn  £6  a  week  abroad|  would  resolve  to  go  out ;  whereas  the 
cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  rent  might  be  thrice  as  high  as  in 
England,  and  his  £(>  in  a  new  country  might  go  no  father 
than  £2  at  home. 

4.  What  b  the  dietary  and  habits  to  which  an  Englishman 
must  conform  in  another  country,  as  respects  health-preserving 
power.  Should  a  workman  live  in  some  places  abroad  as  he 
lived  in  England,  he  would  be  dead  in  twelve  months.  Work- 
men who  have  overcome  every  industrial  disadvantage  and 
have  raised  themselves  to  competence  abroad,  yet  rush  down 
the  inclined  plane  of  excess,  the  bottom  of  which  is  social  per- 
diticm.  A  report  which  afterwards  came  from  Egypt  said — 
'*  Spirits  must  be  avoided.  Temperate  workmen  keep  their 
hesdth  well.  The  intemperate  die."  The  report  from  Reunion 
said,  "  Rum  b  rank  poison  to  the  European.  None  who  con- 
tract the  habit  of  drinking  it  can  remain  in  this  country  and 
live."  These  are  torpedo  sentences  which  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  unthinking  transgressor.  In  the  mining  dbtricts  of 
Alabama  night  air  is  deadly. 

5.  School  questions  need  also  to  be  asked.  If  an  emigrant 
took  out  a  family,  what  education  could  he  get  for  his  children  ? 

6.  What  is  the  standard  of  skill  among  native  artizans  with 
whom  the  Englishman  would  have  to  compete  ?  Do  they  put 
their  character  into  their  work,  or  are  they  without  artizan 
pride  ?  Would  they  make  a  stand  against  doing  bad  work  as 
they  would  against  bad  wages  ?  In  what  degree  would  good 
qusdity  in  work  have  effect  in  raising  wages?  A  workman 
might  deteriorate  among  new  comrades  if  they  were  shabby, 
bungling,  careless  workmen. 

All  these  questions  were  not  contained  in  my  first  letter* 
They  were  increased  by  permission  of  Lord  Clarendon,  as 
mentioned  hereafter,  llie  additions  incorporated  were  three 
— (a)  those  relating  to  health-preserving  power  abroad,  (b)  to 
means  of  education  of  children,  (c)  to  the  quality  of  artizan 
skiU. 

A  few  days  after  these  suggestions  were  made  (April  26),  Sir 
Arthur  (then  Mr.)  Otway  informed  me  that  "  he  was  to  state 
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that  Lord  Clarendon,  who  folly  shared  my  views  as  Id  Iht 
interest  and  importance  of  such  information,  Ind 
suggestions  with  much  pleasure,  and  that  it  wat  hia 
intention  to  instruct  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
furnish  reports  on  this  subject,  which  Lord  Clareadoo 
eventually  to  present  to  Parliament  in  a  collective 
he  hoped  might  meet  the  objects  indicated  in  my  leCt< 
the  first  volume  of  these  *'  Reports  upon  the  Condition  ef  At 
Working  Classes  Abroad  "  appeared,  they  received  froa  At 
New  York  Tribune  the  name  of  the  **  People's  Blue  Book.* 
given,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley.  The  voli 
found  to  be  of  unexpected  interest,  and  abounding  in 
information.  Some  Secretaries  of  Embassy  excelled  in 
ness,  variety,  and  relevance.  As  each  volume  appeared,  I 
a  letter  in  The  Tunes  describing  it.  On  April  13, 1870,  and  ea 
September  26,  1871,  leaders  in  The  Times  were  written,  iDo- 
trating  the  value  of  the  reports,  concurring  also  in  my  reyn* 
scntations  of  their  usefulness.  Lord  Clarendon  was  pleased  BS 
expre:>5  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  read  my  first  letter  10  A 
Times,    iiis  death  unfortunately  occurred  soon  after. 

In  Lord  Clarendon's  instruction  to  the  Secretaries  of  Lm^ 
tion,  I  ob-ervcJ  that  he  had  changed  my  phr; 
power  of    money'*   into   "the  purchase  power  oJF 
"  Purchasing  power  **  was  a  phrase  new  to  the  Foreign 
nor  was  1  aware  that  it  had  been  used  in  this 
before  I  employed  it.     It  seemed  a  fair  form  of  the 
The  term  altcrwardscame  into  general  use,  and  isquite 
now. 

Occasionally  a  consul  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
to  he  in  Kngland  when  the  instructions  were  first 
d«)ubts  as  to  their  purport.     Lord  Clarendon  sent  him, 
at  Ccx:k>pur  Street,  where  I  then  had  chambers,  and  1 1 
honour  of  explaining;  the  nature  of  the  information 

In  due  cour.>e,  Mr.   Robert   Coningsby,  a  yoon^ 
en;;incer,  known  at  that  period  as  the  author  of 
MK.ial   questions  having  a  Tory  tinge,  wrote  to  Tk§  Imtk 
saying,  ''  It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Holj'oake  to 
11  nne  with  these  Blue  Books.     The  Society  of  Ana  is 
to  the  creilit  of  bringing  the  subject  before  t 
and  tile  ireJit  of  bringing  the  subject  to  nCifiB  tf 
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woddtj  bdongad  to  him."  The  Society  of  Arts  did  not 
corroborate  Mr.  Cooii^byi  nor  did  he  know  how  early  had 
been  nay  efforts  hi  this  matter.  Nor  did  he  pretend  that  he 
conceived  or  defined  the  scope  of  the  questionsi  or  method  of 
obtaining  the  information  required.  The  Foreign  Office 
fiankly  accorded  me  permission  to  cite  the  communication 
received  firom  them.  I  therefore  explained  in  Tke  Ttmes  that 
Lord  Clarendon  sent  me  the  minute  he  had  forwarded  to  the 
Embassies  beginning  with  the  words — ^^'Mr.  HolyoalLe  has 
made  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  fiicts  as  rq^ards  the  position  of  the  artizan  and 
industrial  classes  in  foreign  States."  This  minute  was  also 
aent  to  me  for  my  consideration  with  the  intimation  ''  that  Lord 
C!3arend(»i  would  be  happy  to  consider  any  suggestions  I  might 
have  to  offer,  as  to  any  other  matters  connected  with  foreign 
countries  in  which  the  industrial  classes  in  this  country  take 
an  interest,  on  which  the  Secretaries  of  her  Majesty's  Legations 
might  be  instructed  to  report."  This  I  did,  as  the  reader  has 
seen,  in  the  enumeration  already  given  of  questions  to  be 
answered.  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  with  the  spontaneous  courtesy 
usual  with  him,  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  "  these  reports  which 
were  found  so  useful  and  interesting  were  mainly  due  to  my 
suggestions,  and  that  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  as  also  the  late 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  spoke  to  him  more  than  once  of  my  services 
in  this  matter  in  terms  which  would  be  very  gratifying  to*  me." 
After  these  facts  appeared  in  Tk^  Ttmes^  Mr.  Coningsby  made 
no  more  claim  of  being  the  originator  of  these  People's  Blue 
Books.  Three  volumes  of  reports,  of  nearly  i,ooo  pages,  were 
issued.  Had  the  trades  unions  subscribed  ;^20,ooo  and  sent 
out  oonmiissioners,  they  could  not  in  five  years  have  collected 
and  published  the  same  amount  of  accurate,  verified,  and  trust- 
worthy information  contained  in  these  volumes  thus  supplied 
without  cost  to  them  by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  believed 
that  these  reports  would  be  furnished  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten 
years.  Twenty  have  elapsed  since  the  last  was  issued.  Changes 
in  artizans'  condition,  interests,  and  aims  have  occurred  since 
then,  and  new  reports  would  now  have  new  uses  and  new 
influence.  Before  the  People's  Blue  Books  appeared,  the 
information  necessary  for  industrial  advancement  abroad 
depended  mainly  on  chance  and  charity,  and  as  Madame  de 
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StaSl  said  of  M.  de  Calonne,  whether  he  meant  mischief  or 
service,  "he  did  not  do  it  with  ability" — ^for  want  of  know- 
ledge. 

Men  learn  patience  if  not  contentment  by  a  comparisoo  of 
their  condition  with  that  of  others,  which  may  be  no  better 
or  worse  than  their  own.  They  may  be  encouraged  bf 
examples  of  success  attained  under  discouraging  circumstances. 
A  workman  can  appreciate  industrial  causes  in  operation  apm 
from  himself,  which  he  fails  to  discern  or  estimate  through 
familiarity  and  prejudice,  while  he  is  in  contact  with  his  ovs 
condition.  Principles  true  in  our  own  streets  are  discensed 
more  vividly  when  their  operations  are  traced  in  the  de::t:ny  of 
strange  and  distant  communities.  Artiians  gain  expansi<3a  d 
knowledge,  like  that  which  travel  gives,  when  they  are  brotxc^.: 
into  the  presence  of  international  facts,  and  are  inclined  to 
respect  a  Government  which,  instead  of  lecturing  them  or 
coercing  them,  gathers  the  experience  of  nations  into  a  p«£e, 
and  bids  them  read  it  for  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XC. 


ASSASSINATION  BY  A  JOURNALIST. 
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(187a) 


IT  the  time  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Reason§r  (that  b 
n  accepted  calender  of  events,  though  it  enables  mc  to  fix 
ate  of  many)  two  young  Irishmen  came  to  London  seeking 
fortune  in  literature^  and  to  them  I  was  able  to  be  of  some 
:e-  Both  made  acknowledgments  of  it  in  after  yeaxs, 
1  I  did  not  often  experience  in  other  instances.  One  of 
,  Mr.  Gerald  Supple ^  came  from^  Dublin ;  for  him  I  had 
d  because,  out  of  his  slender  e^i^ings^  he  always  sent  a 
3n  for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  two  sisters.  He  had 
patriotic  service  in  1848,  having  been  concerned  in  an 
rection  planned  in  Meath.     He  wrote  for  me  in  the  Rea- 

on  secular  subjects.  Afterwards  he  wrote  in  the  Empire 
Morning  Star^  to  which  I  introduced  him.     At  length  he 

to  Australia,  studied  law,  and  became  a  barrister*  As  is 
ase  with  the  best  Irishmen,  his  sympathies  were  with 
y  and  freedom  everywhere^and  he  never  forgot  the  claims 
s  country.  He  had  many  friends  at  the  bar,  and  no  one 
knew  him  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  generous 
ties  in  his  character.  In  1S48,  he  had  been  a  contributor 
e  Nation f  then  at  its  best,  and  several  national  ballads 
en  by  him  arc  to  be  found  in  Hayes's  collection,  to  which 
judges  assigned  great  merit.  Mr,  Ebenezer  Syme  said  in 
Ir^s  that  Mr.  Supple  ^*  always  wrote  with  extreme  modera- 
wd  good  t^te^  never  permitting  his  private  predilections 
limositics  to  influence  his  public  writings.  On  several 
::ts  outside  the  newsp^tper  sphere,  he  had  a  fulness  of  know 

''3 
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ledge,  and   wrote  upon  them  with   a  ju4giiient 
admirable.    He  wrote  on  Irish  genealqpes  and  antiqiiitifli  b  a 
manner  no  other  Australian  journalist  could  approach.** 

In  1870  news  came  that  he  was  under  sentence  of  death  ii 
Melbourne.  Newspaper  controversialists,  as  is  common  in  nc« 
colonies,  are  addicted  to  primitive  forms  of  invective.  MclbourM 
resembled  then  the  amenities  of  journalism  which  prevailed  ia 
Canada,  a  much  older  settlement,  until  Mr.  Goldwio 
infused  refinement  in  it  ;  and  my  friend  in  Melbourne 
that  no  reformation  in  certain  quarters  there  was  possible  eacepi 
by  the  pistol.  He  therefore  resolved  to  shooC  an  impiitatin 
adversary,  one  George  Paton  Smith,  at  sight — and  did  it,  cht 
shot  taking  effect  in  his  arm.  Mr.  John  Walshe,  ■  fctiied 
police  officer,  hearing  shoot inp^  about,  with  the  instinct  of  his 
profession,  rushed  furward  to  defend  the  man  a^saikd.  Sir. 
Supple,  being  near-sighted,  mistook  the  ez-officer  for  1 
shot  and  killed  him.  It  was  his  near-sightedness  which  ( 
him  to  entertain  unfounded  resentment  against  many  { 
whom  he  thouj^ht  showed  him  public  disrespect  by  ] 
without  notice,  who  had  no  unfriendly  intentions  towards! 
he  was  simply  unable  to  observe  their  recognition.  His  1 
barristers  considtrcd  that  he  ha  J  suffered  in  his 
career  by  loss  of  briefs  through  his  infirmity  of  sight,  and  he  hii 
become  moody  and  unhin<;cd  in  mind.  They  therefore  seiif 
a  plea  of  insanity  to  save  him.  This  Mr.  Supple  repndiaced  ii 
court,  stating  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  doi^^ 
and  that  he  intcmled  to  kill  Mr.  Smith,  but  did  noC  intend  to 
kill  Mr.  WalOie. 

Many  pcr-'Tis  who  commit  brutal  outrages,  or  even  tinn'*^ 
rruiiLT  in  a  brutal  inaniicr.  when  it  comes  to  their  twn  IS 
^iifTcT,  ^.jii'.-.il  arul  wliiiic  to  be  savcJ  from  that  which  they  hut 
i:::lia<-.l  iijion  nthiTs.  It  was  mt  so  with  Mr.  Supple.  In  his 
-jvcch  ti)  the  Court,  before  >e-Uence  was  pronounced,  kt 
.iL-il.ircJ  **  hi^  purp:)^c  wastotcach  certain  persons  in 
a  li ■^s•Ml  in  ni.iiimrs.  He  well  knew  the  consequences  of 
lie  hail  uniirrtakc:),  and  did  not  object  to  be  hanged."  Mb 
Supple  continued  : — *'  Si>me  years  ago  I  quarrelled  vithG-P* 
Smith  because  of  his  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  people  of  af 
country,  written  by  hin  pen  and  publi>hed  in  the  1 
Cilitfd.     T  wn«>  the  only  Irishman  on  that  paper,  and  I 
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it.  He  who  will  not  stand  up  for  his  countiyb  a  paltry  person. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Smith  slandered  me.  In  this  colony  there 
]»  no  check  on  slander.  An  action  for  libel  does  not  arrest  it. 
The  duel  does  not  exist  here.  If  any  man  sent  a  challenge  he 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  his  challenge  treated 
as  a  farce,  as  a  piece  of  swagger  or  bravado.  In  England  public 
opinion  acts  as  a  check  on  slander.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
here.  I  have  done  this  colony  good  service  in  reviving  some* 
thing  of  old-fashioned  honour,  in  the  middle  of  this  coarse 
and  wholly  material  civilization — this  mean  and  sordid  thing, 
in  which  little  seems  to  be  valued  higher  than  thedinner  or  the 
bank  account  The  time  will  come,  and  my  act  will  hasten  it, 
when  the  community  will  cease  to  tolerate  the  assassin  of  cha- 
racter.  As  fpr  me,  I  hope  to  give  my  life  very  cheerfully  in  this 
cause.  Hanging  cannot  disgrace  me.  The  gallows  cannot 
disgrace  me— I  shall  confer  honour  upon  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
pet  away  from  this  colony,  and  I  can  leave  it  no  other  way  than 
by  the  gate  of  death.'' 

This  manly  speech  could  not  but  inspire  respect  for  the 
prisoner,  however  much  one  must  feel  that  society  would  be 
Impossible  if  everybody  should  resent  slander  in  the  deadly  way 
le  had  adopted.  Mr.  Supple  was  sentenced  to  death.  But  his 
xiuiisel  appealed  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
ustifiable  to  hang  a  man  for  an  act  he  never  intended  to  com- 
nit.  A  plea  good  in  morals,  but  not  in  law.  Mr.  E.  J. 
VV'illiams,  who  was  in  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
md  who  knew  of  my  early  friendship  for  Mr.  Supple,  having 
btimation  of  the  appeal,  asked  me  to  aid  in  saving  him  from 
execution.  To  this  end  I  made  the  following  affidavit,  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  did  me  the  favour  of  attesting  for  me  : — 

"  I,  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  of  20,  Cockspur  Street,  London, 
County  of  Middlesex,  do  truly  and  solemnly  make  declaration 
that  I  knew  well  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Supple,  now  imprisoned,  as  I 
am  informed,  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  charge  of  murder. 
When  he  was  in  England  he  was  employed  by  me  in  journa- 
listic work  :  I  assisted  in  procuring  him  engagements.  I  had  and 
still  have  great  respect  for  him  as  an  honourable  man ;  but  I 
observed  a  moodiness  in  his  manner,  varying  from  impulsive 
gOierosity  of  speech  to  inexplicable  reticence.    His  shortness  of 
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sight  was  greatly  against  him.  He  seemed  a  dcspairioi  OMOit 
times,  and  I  used  to  consider  him  a  person  whom  tome  gntf 
calamity  would  one  day  overtake.  From  the  difiookjr  ha 
manner  put  in  the  way  of  his  friends  serving,  or 
sure  when  they  were  serving  him,  I  feared  great 
would  befall  him.  Though  very  intimate  with  mc^  and  v  I 
believed  having  personal  regard  for  me,  he  went  away  witbotf 
saying  such  was  his  intention,  and  never  communicated  with 
me  at  the  time,'  nor  mentioned  me  in  writing  to  friends  d 
mine  who  had  served  him  at  my  instigation.  I  doubt  not  he 
had  acquired  some  distrust  of  me,  utterly  without  reason.  No 
duubt  he  was  liable  to  dangerous  delusions. 

"Gfokge  Jacob  Holtoaii. 
'*  Signed  in  the  presence  of  Wilpkiu  Lawson,  Jiucke  of  chr 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Cumberland." 

Having  rendered  political  service  to  Lord  Enfidd  ia  bit 
Middlesex  candidature,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  do  ne  the 
favour  (^f  enclosing  my  affidavit  in  the  Foreign  Oflkc  ta^he 
bcini;  then  in  that  department.  The  transmission  would  thei 
be  surer  and  probably  swifter.  Lord  Kimberlej',  who  bed^ar 
aware  of  my  request,  directed  (Aug.  4,  1870)  me  to  be  infcrwe^ 
(which  I  was  by  .Mr.  J.  K-gcrs)  that  my  "affidavit  wodd  he 
forwarded  by  the  next  mail  to  the  Governor  of  Victoria.*  Btf 
Lord  Kiinbcrley  did  much  moYe  than  this,  as  I  aftcrvsdi 
learned.  Sic  in;;  that  a  man*!»  life  was  at  stake,  hu  lorAMfk 
from  niutivei  of  humanity  and  kindness,  directed  thtf  thr 
sub>tance  of  my  atii davit  be  telegraphed  to  the  GovtnMV  « 
Ci-yK'n  with  instructions  to  transmit  it  to  Lord  Canlotaytf 
ViLtoria.  By  g  lod  fortune,  which  ought  always  to  attend  M 
>«>  ^enerou>  an  act,  the  telt^ram  was  received  in  MellKmetf 
Hie  very  day  b'.r>re  the  appeal,  and,  being  detivcrad  bf  dt 
I'  -iciji  ():l:^e  \\\r  in:^ir,  it  w.is  a  welcome  surprise  to  Ik 
Suvjiie's  L 'UMH'I,  and  gave  the  Cciurt  the  impreuioQ  tiul  At 
<ioverMnKiit  at  home  were  desirous  that  the  prisoner 
have  tlie  advan:.i;^e  cf  whattvcr  evidence  existed  CO  Us 
The  re..ult  wa>  that,  instead  of  the  sentence  of 
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lin  luontil  conciitioa. 

Four  months  later  a  letter  arrived  from  Lord  Canterbury 
iipon  the  subject  Lord  Kimberleyi  still  remembering  my 
UUerest  in  the  &te  of  my  friend,  desired  Mr.  H.  T.  Holland  to 
transmit  to  me  a  copy  of  the  following  despatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Victoria  : — 

«  LORD  CANTERBURY  TO  THE  EARL  OF  KniBERLBT. 
"CrOVERNMBNT  QPFICES,  MbLBOURNB) 

Sept  7,  x870, 
*'  Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ot 
jTOvr  lordship's  telegram  forwarded  to  me  through  the  Governor 
fif .  Ceylon,  relative  to  the  mental  state  of  health  of  6.  H. 
Supple  (now  under  sentence  of  death),  and  stating  that  a 
despatch  and  affidavit  would  be  forwarded  by  the  next  mail. 
^^.  '*I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  this  telegram  to  the  Law 
pteoers  of  the  Crown.    I  may  mention  that  a  point  of  law  was 
\  nserved  at  Supple's  trial  which  comes  on  for  argument  before 
jj^liill  court  to-morrow.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  fta, 
J,'  ''Canterbury." 

^  It  is  dear  from  this  despatch  that  but  for  Lord  Kimberley*s 
calculating  promptitude  my  affidavit  had  been  all  too  late. 

The  next  communication  I  received  was  dated  Melbourne 
Gaol|  October  4,  1870,  from  the  prisoner,  saying : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Holyoake,— How  can  I  thank  you  for  your 
friendship  and  kindness  in  stepping  in  so  promptly  to  my  help  ! 
ICbat  telegram  must  have  been  an  expensive  one — I  understand 
jErom  £is  to  £ii.  My  friends  only  ascertained  from  the 
iGovemment  the  day  before  the  last  English  mail  left  that  it  is 
you  who  thus  came  forward  for  me. 

^'I  have  been  thirteen  years  in  this  country  now.  Ebenezer 
Sjrme  was  my  very  good  friend,  thanks  to  the  favourable  things 
|00  said  of  me  in  your  letter  of  introduction  to  hinu 

^  I  calculated  upon  getting  into  trouble  for  what  I  did,  but  I 
dieerfully  accept  the  consequence  as  a  smaller  evil  than  endu- 
rance.   The  medical  commission  found  I  was  no  lunatic.    I  was 

to  be  hanged  last  month,  when,  two  days  before  the  morning 
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fixed,  leading  members  of  the  bar  picked  flaws  m  tha  ^pl 
proceedingSi  the  public  was  stirred  with  intcrert,  and  the 
Government  granted  a  reprieve  and  an  appeal  to  tha  Privy 
Council.  I  was  notified  of  a  new  trial — the  i 
another  aspect  My  legal  friends  insisted  oo  the  plea  of  in 
I  would  have  no  more  of  it,  and  defended  myielL  Tha  jaij 
were  half  for  acquittal  and  half  for  conviction.  I  wxf  aoc  he 
hanged  for  some  time  yet. 

"  I  often  think  of  those  days  in  London  in  '50  and  'si|  ad 
again  in  '56,  when  you  and  Mrs.  Holyoake  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  at  home. — Ever  yours  sincerely  and  gratefully. 

'<GEKALDH.Sc7mja- 

In  the  end  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  dvriog  hw 
Majesty *s  pleasure.    A  year  later  (Aug.  ii,  1871),  ha  wnli 

again  from  his  gaol,  saying : — 

''  I  am  unable  to  express  what  I  feel,  and  how  grateAil  I  Wk 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  so  kindly  and  ably  in  iac& 
various  ways,  at  a  time  "  when  a  friend  is  twice  a  firiend**  Totf 
articles  in  the  press,  your  telegram,  and  Lord  Kimberley*i  bad 
interference,  thanks  to  you,  have  each  andall  had  a  great  cffec:  ia 
my  favour  on  publ  ic  opinion  here.  Your  article  in  the  ^mbow^. 
which  I  saw  (as  well  as  that  in  the  Birmingkam  Jhit^  vfcidk 
you  enclosed  to  mc),  was  put  into  one  of  the  papers  here,  ite 
Her  aid y  and  has  done  mc  much  service.  The  pabiic  ii 
Australia  arc  niiuh  influenced  in  all  social  matters  by  opisss 
at  home,  and  your  word  goes  a  long  way  here  as  weD  as  a 
Enj^land,  even  among  pco()le  who  may  differ  from  foa  ■ 
politics  and  theolo;Ty.  After  the  appearance  of  that  artkk  I 
liad  an  unusual  number  of  visiting  strangers,  including  thnttf 
f<)ur  members  of  the  Legislature,  cordially  promi&iiig  Bt  ihtf 
good  offices  at  opportunity." 

How  difficult  Mr.  Supple  was  to  serve  was  shown  bf  9r 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  When  he  was  in  office  at 
Supple,  at  that  time  a  law  student  and  journalist,  aikedhiaiiv 
permanent  Government  employment.  Several 
wards,  he  offered  him  a  post  with  a  salary  of  ^  iO| 
been  previously  held   by  another  journalist,       \  af 
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ends.  Supple  had  a  short  time  previously  been  called  to  the 
r.  He  indignantly  resented  the  <^er|  which  made  Sir  Gavan 
ink  his  mind  was  affected.  He  was  a  singular  beingi  but  his 
orage,  disinterestedness,  and  noble  scrupleS|  were  honourable 
igularities.  He  had  done  that  tat  whichj  as  %\xmytx^  he 
lew  he  deserved  hanging,  and  felt  bound  in  lionoar  as  a 
ntleman  not  to  shrink  from  nor  evade  the  penalty.  Eig^t 
ars'  imprisonment  in  Melbourne  Gaol  elicited  fiom  him  no 
iirmur.  He  wrote  articles  with  his  dim  eyes,  and  ffFfittnii^ 
I  support  of  sisters  who  needed  aid.  Mr.  Eatoo,  of  the 
easury  Department  in  Melbourne,  waff  a  valued  friend  of 
ipple's.  On  his  visit  to  England  we  consulted  how  Supple's 
prisonment  might  one  day  be  changed  into  banishment,  and 
imately  the  Government  considerately  permitted  him  to 
jde  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  followed  piursoits  of  Kteratnre 
the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  connecticmS|  and  he  had 
sr  a  grateful  word  for  whoever  had  served  him. 
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friends.    Supple  had  a  short  time  previoiisly  been 
bar.    He  indignantly  resented  the  oflGer,  wfaidi  made  Sir 
think  his  mind  was  affected.    He  was  a  langnlar  beings  i 
ooorage,  disinterestedness,  and  noUe  scmpleiy  were 
nngularities.    He  had  done  that  fo  iriudi,  as  a 
knew  he  deserved  hanging,  and  felt  bound  in 
(pntleman  not  to  shrink  from  nor  evade  the  penaltj. 
3fears'  imprisonment  in  Melbourne  Gad  didted  from 
murmur.    He  wrote  articles  with  his  dim  cyeii  and 
bis  support  of  sisters  who  needed  aid.    Mr.  Eatoo, 
IVeasury  Department  in  Melbourne,  was  a  vafaied 
Snpple's.    On  his  visit  to  England  we  consulted  bow 
imprisonment  might  one  day  be  changed  into 
^idtimately  the  Government  considerately  permitted 
ixeside  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  followed  pursnits  of 
■to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  connections^ an 
■ever  a  grateful  word  for  whoever  had  served  him. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BALLOT. 

(1868-71.) 

Hahng  been  foremost,  or  at  least  publicly  persisteoC,  in  iiui9- 
taining  that  the  secular  duties  of  this  life  had  preoedeaoe  a 
time  and  importance  over  ecclesiastical  considerations,  it  beciat 
incumbent  on  me  to  follow  my  own  precepts,  and,  as  £v  as  la 
my  power  lay,  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  dailjr  liic- 
Bein|2^  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Reform  Ltti* 
in  iSbS,  I  undertook  to  vindicate  the  claim  for  the  Ballot  ht 
a  "  New  Defence  "  of  it,  of  which  10,000  were  circulated.  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Berkeley,  M.  P.,  who  succeeded  Mr.  George  Gfottti 
the  advocate  of  the  Ballot  in  Parliament,  wrote  a  letter  tDlki 
press  asking  attention  to  my  *'  Defence.**  He  had 
written  to  mc,  sayinj^  *'  a  greater  than  I  has  arisen ' 
meaning  that  I  wa^  ^rcat  and  he  less  than  before,  but 
that  the  argument  for  the  Ballot  was  not  exhausted,  as  tki 
House  of  Comnv>ns  supposed,  and  that  I,  a  young  man*  mt^ 
c  tntinue  an  advocacy  which  the  nearness  of  death  to  h« 
would  soon  compel  him  to  abandon.  Mr.  Bright  abo  m  d 
opinion  that  the  reasons  for  the  Ballot  had  all  been  gathcradiiii 
and  he  wrote  to  me,  saying  "yours  is  the  only  evifiari 
argument  I  have  «ccn,**  which  implied  no  more  than  tktf  al 
r.'Ivocacy  of  it  hid  proceeded  from  the  points  of  view  oltfac 
f  .irty  p<ilititian  and  the  electioneering  agent.  No  ooe  M 
treated  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working-das  velK 
which  constituted  the  di>.tinLtiuti,  whatever  it  amoootad  tt^ if 
n)y  argument. 
Mr.  John  S:u.irt  Mill,  n'  fui'hstanding  the  long 
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ship  of  the  Ballot  by  his  friend  Mr.  Grote,  declared  that  ^  it 
ought  to  form  no  part  of  a  measure  for  reforming  the  repre- 
sentation  of  the  people.    He  thought  it  unmanly  that  men 
should  not  resent  intimidation  and  defy  it.    It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  it  was  unmanly  on  the  part  of  Liberal  politicians  to 
allow  the  means  of  intimidation  to  exbt.    Like  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  Mill  was  for  individuality  and  self-help— not  thinking 
that  self-help  has  its  limits.    To  help  yourself  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  as  far  as  you  can,  is  a  condition  every  man  miist  falfil 
before  he  has  a  claim  for  the  aid  of  others  where  his  own 
strength  is  insufficient.    There  ift  no  sense  in  telling  a  man 
whose  1^  are  broken  he  ought  to  walk  unassbted.    Under 
open  voting  none  who  depend  upon  others  for  employment  can 
be  independent  without  ruin,  and  it  is  not  practical  politics  to 
expect  from  the  people  impracticable  virtue.    Liberals  in  my 
time  were  overwhelmed  with  the  prestige  of  mad  manlinessi 
and  used  to  apologise  for  the  Ballot  by  saying  they  ^  wished 
the  people  were  strong  enough  to  do  without  it.''    Whereas 
the  Ballot  was  no  crutch  :  it  was  protection.    It  was  a  device 
which  destroyed  intimidation  by  rendering  it  impossible.    Mr. 
Mill,  who,  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  a  master  of  what  an 
American  would  call  "  ironclad  ''  phrases,  said  that  the  Ballot 
meant  "  secret  suffrage " — ^that  was  the  merit  of  it    Secret 
soffirage    is    free  suffrage  —  it   means    an    impenetrable,  an 
impassable,  a  defiant  suffrage ;   since  intimidation  could  not 
touch  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  could  trust  to  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot  box.    There  is  a  base  secrecy  which  men  employ  in 
mean,  furtive,  or  criminal  acts,  but  there  is  a  manly  secrecy 
when  a  man  locks  his  door  against  impertinent  and  intrusive 
people  meddling  with  his  affairs  without  consent    Privacy  in 
what  concerns  a  man  vitally — concerns  him  alone — is  manly 
and  justifiable.      My  argument  was    that  of   the  following 
paragraph  : — 

The  old  doctrine  was  that  voting  was  a  duty  the  elector 
ovired  to  his  country.  Then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  country  to 
take  care  that  he  did  discharge  it.  Voting,  therefore,  should  be 
made  compulsory,  and  intimidation  impossible  in  the  diachaxge 
of  a  public  duty.  The  voter  is  a  known  person  :  he  is  selected 
by  the  State — ^his  qualifications  are  approved :  he  has  recog- 
nised interests  at  stake.    He  has  assigned  to  him  a  duty  to  his 
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country  and  to  his  conscience.  It  is  only  by  a 
that  he  can  without  *'  let  or  hindrance ''  discharge  it.  I  ■■ 
said  to  be  an  '*  independent "  elector,  I  am  toU  it  b  nqr  dMj 
to  be  independent  Then  why  should  any  one  want  to  kaov 
the  facts  of  my  vote  7  It  is  no  affair  of  oiy  neighbour  km  I 
vote,  or  for  whom  I  vote,  or  why  I  vote,  since  I  exercise  m 
power  nor  use  any  freedom  which  he  does  not  equally  posKA 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  consult  my  neighbour  as  to  wfaK  I 
shall  do.  If  I  am  obliged  to  consult  him,  Ik  $s  wty  uMtfr. 
But  he  has  no  business  with  a  knowledge  of  my  affairs  ;  and  if 
he  wants  it,  he  is  impertinent — if  he  insists  upon  it,  he  is 
offensive,  and  means  me  mischief  if  I  decline  to  do  his  biddia| 
The  theory  of  Kcprcsentative  Government  calls  upon  ne  to 
delegate  my  power  to  another  for  a  given  time.  Once  in  sevta 
years  I  am  master  of  the  situation  ;  afterwards  I  am  at  tht 
mercy  of  the  member  of  Parliament  I  elect.  He  may  tax  ai^ 
he  may  compel  the  country  into  unjust  and  costly  wan ;  ht 
may  be  a  party  to  base  treaties  ;  he  may  limit  my  liberty  ;  ht 
may  degrade  me  as  an  Englbhman,  but  I  am  bound  by  Ui 
aLts.  From  election  to  election,  he  is  my  master.  I  mat 
obey  the  laws  he  helps  to  make,  or  he  will  suspend  the  Habtts 
C\>rpus  Act,  and  put  a  sword  to  my  throat,  or  fire  upon  wt 
with  the  latest  improved  rifle  he  has  made  me  pay  far  in  ihi 
e^1timates.  I  may  howl,  but  I  cannot  alter  anythiiy.  llf 
only  security  is  that  a  time  will  come  when  I  shall  be  watm 
again  wuthuut  fear  from  my  neighbour,  or  cuatooMr,  tf 
employer,  or  creditor,  or  banker,  or  landlord,  or  priest.  I  dM 
taste  of  power  for  one  supreme  minute  when  I  shall  stani  ly 
the  ballot  box.  Then  I  can  vote  to  displace  the  "»Tmbfr  whi 
lias  betrayed  mc,  and  choose  another  representative  in  lil 
stead.  Representative  Government  confers  upoo  the  1 
citi/en  one  minute  of  liberty  tilery  seven  years.  It  is  ] 
to  ask.  It  is  little  to  be  content  with.  It  is  a  ^ 
(<f  tlie  ])( t)]ile*s  docility  that  they  yield  obediences 
TIk  Statu  ought  to  keep  faith  with  the  elector 
I  very  three  millions  of  minutes  which  elapse  on 
between  one  General  Election  and  another. 

The  enemies  of  the  Ballot  thought  fit  to  fippoea  tUs  I 
concession.    Sydney  Smith  derided  iL    Lord 
that  it  was  un-English.    According  to  this 
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of  armour-plates  is  cowardlyi  and  it  is  mi-English  for  a  gunner 
to  fire  fix>m  a  casemate.  It  is  madnesS|  not  manlinessi  in  a  man 
who  opposes  his  single  head  to  twenty  swords.  His  fodhardi* 
ness  will  merely  deter  others,  and  the  rqmtation  for  courage  he 
will  acquire  will  not  outlivct  the  coroner's  inquest  upon  him. 
There  might  be  more  individuality  of  character  than  there  is  if 
every  man  rejected  the  enervating  equality  of  the  law,  which 
'  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Then  even  the  coward 
must  fight  and  the  weak  must  struggle  or  perish.  But  it  is 
insanity  of  individuality  which  wantonly  enters  upon  unequal 
conflicts  ;  and  open  voting  is  of  that  nature.  Secret  suffirage 
is  the  needle-gun  which  places  the  proletariat  and  the  proprietor 
Upon  an  equality  in  the  electoral  combat 
Whittier  understood  this  when  he  wrote : 

**  We  have  a  weapon  firmer  sett 
And  better  than  the  bavonet } 
A  weapon  that  comet  down  aa  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod. 
Yet  executes  a  freeman's  willf 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God, 
And  from  its  force  no  bolts  or  lodes 
Can  shield  you— 'tis  the  ballot-box.** 

Much  more  to  the  same  end  was  in  '*  The  New  Defence  of 
the  Ballot,''  which  it  was  said  at  the  time  did  something  in 
determining  the  minds  of  many  members  of  Parliament  when 
they  came  to  vote  for  the  bill  who  had  never  looked  upon  the 
Ballot  from  the  working  class  point  of  view. 

After  being  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  forty  years, 
the  Ballot  Bill  went  up.  to  the  Lords — a  body  of  gentlemen 
endowed  with  legal  power  to  maim  or  stifle  any  live  measure  of 
progress  which  they  may  deem  premature.  To  allay  the  fear 
of  change  which  constitutionally  agitates  them,  I  said,  wherever 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard,  that  the  first  effect  of 
the  Ballot  would  be  to  give  us  a  Tory  Government  for  ten 
years.  I  wrote  to  The  Ttmes^  Daily  News^  and  Echo^  urging — 

''  The  two  great  fears  of  the  Ballot  are  these.  One  is  that 
electors  will  vote  so  differently  under  it  as  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  parties  in  many  boroughs.  The  other  and  greater 
fear  is  that  such  numbers  will  vote  under  the  Ballot  who  never 
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voted  before,  that  nobody  will  know  what  will 
where.  For  three  centuries  the  political  Tote  in  ] 
been  a  trust,  under  the  condition  that  the  elector  i 
the  cognizance  and  in  accordance  with  the  viewi 
the.  Tory  and  Whig,  employer  and  squire, 
Quaker,  have  ail  done  their  best  to  enforoe  this 
trust.  Relieve  the  electors  of  this  hereditary 
after  allowing  for  much  that  habit  will  do,  and  less  far  As 
action  of  intelligence,  we  come  down  to  what  tho  late  Laid 
Derby  needlessly  dreaded—the  dark,  unknown  land  of  ijpnr 
ance,  prejudice,  passion,  of  honest  but  blind  hope.  The 
Liberals  do  not  quite  like  that  risk,  the  Conservatives  shoddff 
at  any  change,  and  the  Radicals  think  of  the  cost  of  ptondaf 
for  the  neglected  political  education  of  the  people,  wUck  wrnxX 
then  be  attended  to  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own.  [The  rise  of 
Liberal  Clubs,  never  before  heard  of,  soon  proved  this.]  Hk 
Conser\'atives  who  collect  the  suffrage  of  stolidity  will  be  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  Ballot  In  an  uneducated  natkn  the 
*  stupid '  are  always  the  majority,  and  the  Tories  have  so  often 
profited  by  the  fact,  that  they  will  be  the  'stupid  party  '  th^ 
selves  if  they  throw  away  the  mighty  chance  now  bcfbre  \ 

^'  The  working  class  accept  the  Ballot,  not  because  it  will  \ 
early  benefit  their  order,  but  because  it  is  an  indi^pcnsibSc 
condition  to  their  being  able  to  benefit  themselves.  ThcrcfoR. 
let  no  one  be  apprehensive  of  the  change  which  wiU  approSkk 
with  the  Ballot.  In  politics  nothing  approaches  ;  evcrythnf 
has  to  be  fetched. 

**  The  fear  of  the  Ballot  is  as  old  as  England.  It  is  the  iear 
lest  another  should  take  his  own  way,  and  not  take  yoon.  h 
ib  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  not  easily  ersdicatti 
Lrror  (it  was  an  early  maxim  of  mine)  is  like  a  serpent  aim  iS 
both  ends  ;  if  ^eve^ed,  it  may  still  sting  ;  while  it  wriggks^  it 
lives,  and  those  who  mean  to  end  it  must  chop  at  it.** 


Il  would  be  futile  to  recite  now  this  prediction 
the  Ballot,  if  the  reader  could  not  turn  to  the  Bek^  Ai 
5,  1871,  and  read  it  there.    The  first  election  after  the 
);ave  us  a  Tory  Government,  and  old  London 
bewailed  to  me  that,  after  having  laboured  for  fifty 
give  the  working  class  the  power  to  be  their 
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ttted  it  to  TOte  for  those  who  tlwajrs  opposed  theb  having  a 
vote.  The  nature  of  a  nation  does  not  change  all  at  once  with 
power.  All  history  gives  examples  which  seem  to  be  tm- 
observed.  The  French  Revolutionists  did  but  do  as  they  had 
been  done  by.  It  may  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  do  better. 
To  pour  on  the  Revolutionists  the  censure  of  Europe,  and 
conceal  that  the  censure  belongs  to  those  who  made  them 
what  they  were — is  igncnrant  criticism.  Liberty  does  not  take 
care  of  people.  It  is  intended  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  it  generally  takes  them  a  long  time  to  learn 
liowtodoit 

The  story  of  the  Ballot  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the 
Gns^iih  political  mind  in  the  last  generation 


CHAPTER  XCn. 
ADVENTURES  AT  THE  HOME  OFFICE. 

(1870.) 

It  is  good  advice  that  a  man  should  guard  himself  froai 
conception.    But,  do  what  he_  will,  misconceptiona  will_ 
to  him.    Then  all  he  can  do  is  to  explain — stand  to  the  XpA 
and  never  mind. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reform  League  agitation  in  1 866,  bang  ■ 
member  of  the  executive,  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  tothcHcflt 
( XFice,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Walpole  concerning  a  mectiiig  the 
League  intended  to  hold  in  Hyde  Park.  The  GovenuBOC 
was  then  Tory,  and  the  Tories  are  always  against  public  netf- 
ing«,  as  being  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  Then  (i866)tiMy 
said  :  **  We  had  Trafalgar  Square  to  go  to,  and  what  bcOV 
place  could  we  have  1  Hyde  Park  was  impossible."  In  lIUL 
twenty-two  year^  lat'.-r,  they  said  '*we  could  not  have  a 
place  than  Hyde  Park,  and  that  Trafalgar  Square  was 
sible." 

Mr.  Walpule  ^lli•v.-Ld  an  honourable  anxiety  to 
CMllision  between  the  police  and  the  people,  for  fnr  if 
^*  7)loodsheJ,''  whiJi  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  said  in  Parliameal,  tki 
next  night,  **  tlic  League  firmly  bcheved  would  leault.'*  Mr. 
Walpole  ^tu'id  in  the  recess  of  a  window  at  the  Home  Ofcffi 
and  our  small  deputation  stood  near  him. 

Mr.  Bcales  >tjted  that  our  object  was  ^  not  to  oePMR  iht 
(iovcrnment,  but  to  declare  the  public  sentiment  oa  Ikt 
}ranchi>e,"  and  therefore  we  demanded  permisnon  to  hoU  ■ 
public  meeting  in  the  park  on  Monday.  WsJpolo 

caiingly) :  "  Don't  ask  me  that."     After  001  ag  ' 
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J.  Maimersi  Mr.  Walpole  said,  "Well,  put  your  request  in 
writing  to  me.  I  will  consult  my  colleagues,  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake,  I  will  send  an  answer  in  writing.'^  It  was, 
however,  agreed  that  we  might  occupy  a  platform  that  night  in 
Hyde  Park  to  dissuade  people  from  assembling  further. 

Afterwards,  being  at  the  House  of  C6mmons,  I  told  all  this 
to  many  members  who  inquired  what  had  occurred  at  the 
Home  Office.  Later,  I  went  to  Hyde  Park  to  attend  the  dis- 
persion meeting,  and,  being  on  the  platform,  I  heard  Mr. 
Beales  announce  that  we  had  permission  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Monday  night.  Whereupon  I  asked  him  whether  Mr.  Walpole 
had  since  given  him  permission  to  do  so,  as  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand him  at  our  interview.  The  next  morning  a  letter 
appeared  from  Mr.  Walpole  in  The  Times^  stating  that  Mr. 
Beales's  letter  had  been  received,  but  no  answer  had  been 
given.  The  same  morning  placards  appeared,  issued  by  the 
League,  stating  that  a  public  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
park  by  Mr.  Walpole's  permission. 

That  morning,  Mr.  George  Howell,  secretary  of  the  League, 
sent  me  by  hand  to  Waterloo  Chambers,  Cockspur  Street,  a 
summons  to  attend  another  deputation  to  Mr.  Walpole  at  2 
o'clock.  At  that  hour  I  went  there,  but,  seeing  none  of  my 
coUeagues,  I  supposed  they  had  already  arrived,  and  were  in 
some  room  awaiting  the  interview.  I  asked  to  be  shown  to 
the  deputation  to  Mr.  Walpole,  and  I  was  told  '*  there  was  no 
deputation  ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  himself  was  not  at  the  Home 
Office."  I  said  that  was  incredible,  as  I  had  been  sunmioned 
to  attend  a  deputation  to  him  at  2  o'clock.  Seeing  that  I  was 
unconvinced,  an  officer  said,  I  **  had  better  see  Mr.  Walpole's 
secretary  and  satisfy  myself."  Accordingly  I  did  so,  and  was 
told  that  "  Mr.  Walpole  really  had  declined  to  receive  any 
deputation."  I  answered  that,  "  as  the  League  had  sent  me 
notice  to  attend  the  interview,  they  should  have  sent  me  word 
it  was  not  to  be.  I  understood  we  were  to  see  Mr.  Walpole 
respecting  his  letter  to  The  Times^  and  that  I  intended  to  say 
I  lor  one  thought  Mr.  Walpole  right  in  his  letter.  The  placard 
assumed  that  the  meeting  was  agreed  to,  which  was  not  my 
impression." 

The  secretary  asked  whether  he  might  state  that  to  Mr. 
Walpole.     I  answered  "certainly.''     I  went  at  once  to  the 
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Reform  League,  and  explained  to  Mr.  T.  Bayley  Potter,  M-P^ 
and  other  friends  of  the  League  present,  what  I  had  said  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  learned  then,  for  the  firrt  time,  that  Mr. 
Beales  was  decidedly  under  a  different  impression.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor  asked  me  at  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  day  to  pot 
in  writing  what  took  place  with  Mr.  Walpole,  which  I  did,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  I  knew, 
was  always  for  the  truth. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  speak- 
ing in  defence  of  the  Home  Secretary,  accused  by  his  party  of 
indecision,  said  :  '*  Mr.  Holyoake,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
deputation  to  Mr.  Walpole,  having  seen  the  placard,  camm  dtts 
morning  to  repudiate  in  the  strongest  terms  Mr.  Beales*s  pro- 
clamation. He  spoke  to  many  Liberal  members  last  night  tf 
the  House  of  Commons,  informing  them  that  Mr.  Walpole  had 
not  given  his  consent  to  the  meeting  announced.*' 

Mr.  Walpole,  on  his  part,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commom 
that,  ^*  in  justice  to  a  member  of  the  Reform  League,  who  ii 
known  to  many  members  in  this  House,  and  who  was 
with  the  deputation — I  mean  Mr.  Holyoake — he,  in  a 
which  reflects  infinite  credit  on  hxm^  t'olunUered  to  come  tovr 
otFice  to-day.  I  was  so  busily  engaged  I  could  not  see  him,  bat* 
he  saw  my  private  secretary,  who  came  into  my  room  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  told  nie  what  had  passed  between  thcflL 
1  (Mr.  Walpole)  said,  *  The  words  which  you  say  were  used  by 
Mr.  Holyoake  are  so  important,  let  me,  while  they  are  fresh  ia 
yuur  recollection,  take  them  down.'  The  words  taken  dove 
are  the^e  :  *  He  came  to  repudiate  in  the  strongest  terms  Mr* 
]3eales*s  prcxilaniatiiin.  He  perfectly  understood  Xlr.  Wdpob 
to  decline  to  sanction  any  meeting  in  the  park,  and  to  askthiK 
an  application  for  that  should  be  made  in  writing.  He  ipsbt 
to  many  Liberal  members  last  night,  and  also  to  Mr. 
f<  hen  the  proclamation  was  being  posted^  ** 

Reciting  these  incidents  serves  to  show  b>- authentic  i 
how  ditficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  truth  of  history,  and 
simplest  facts  become  transformed  into  what  Carlyle 
have  called  "  curiously  the  reverse  of  truth."     Eve 
facts  are  f^e^h~not  even  an   hour  old — variatiooa  eff 
occur  even  while  passing  through  the  minds  of  ednoali 
persons.    Neither  Lord  Derby,  .Mr.  Walpolei  nor  Us  9 
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could  have  any  intention  of  perverting  the  truth,  and  yet  the 
perversion  transpired  on  the  part  of  each  of  them.  Mr. 
Walpole  said  that  I  '*  volunteered  to  come  to  his  office."  I  did 
not  '*  volunteer  "  to  go  to  the  Home  Office.  It  never  entered 
into  my  mind  to  go— I  certainly  never  should  have  gone  on 

V'  any  notion  of  my  own.  My  going  was  solely  through  the 
instruction  sent  me  bv  the  "secretary  of  the  Keformj^gue!.  It 
was  quite  unforeseen  by  me  that  1  should  enter  the  secretary's 
room.  It  was  purely  incidental  that  I  was  asked  by  an  official 
to  do  so.  It  was  to  account  for  my  acquiescence  in  seeing  the 
secretary  that  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  placard.  The 
officer  in  the  corridor  of  the  Home  Office  told  me  "  Mr.  WaU  ^ 
pole  was  not  in  the  building."  Yet  Mr.  Walpole  said  '*  he  was 
busily  engaged  there."  My  words  as  related  by  the  private 
secretary,  and  as  taken  down  by  Mr.  Walpole,  were  that  "  I 
came  to  repudiate  in  the  strongest  terms  Mr.  Beales's  procla- 
mation." I  did  not  go  for  any  such  purpose.  The  words  taken 
down  represent  me  as  saving  "  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Beales  whe^\^  the 
proclamation  was  being  posted.**  I  never  saw  Mr.  Beales  at 
that  time.,  i  was  not  present  when  the  proclamation  was 
posted.  My  words  were  :  "  I  spoke  to  him  the  same  night  at 
Hyde  Park."    That  was  before  the  placards  were  printed. 

The  Express^  the  evening  issue  of  the  Daily  News^  remarked  % 
that  the  Tory  papers  commended  me,  the  Standard  describing  I 
me  as  "  a  man  of  high  honour  and  probity,  whose  opinions,  I 
however  offensive  to  the  general  feeling  of  society,  had  not 
prevented  him  from  commanding  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
his  reverence  for  truth,  and  his  thorough  loyalty  in  all  dealings 
with  friend  or  foe." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  suspicion  when  any  one  is  commended 
by'Eis  adversaries,  unless  it  appears  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
professed  princTpTes  to  win  their  praise. 

Notwithstanain>;  my  explanations,  the  Reform  League  1} 
regarded  me  as  a  traitor  who  had  gone  down  to  the  Home  l| 
Office  privately,  and  made  a  communication  against  them.  ""A 
great  meeting  was  held,  within  a  few  days  of  these  events,  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  Mr.  Mill  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  hall,  and  afterwards  I 
returned  with  him  to  the  House.  It  was  well  I  was  in  his 
company,  as  my  colleagues  of  the  Reform  League  were  wrathful 
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with  me.  ^Had  I  done  what  thejr  auppoied,  dieir  ii 

would  have  been  justified.    Certainly  the  verrioo  of  the  aUr 

given  by  Ministers  was  calculated  to  confirm  dicir  inqmtBOOb) 

Mr.  Walpole  ft)r  a  time  fared  no  better  at  the  hmndi  cf.^ 
colleagues  than  I  did  with  mine.  They  accused  him  of  wiak- 
ness  in  giving  wav  to  the  League  Radicals,  They  e^wijaii 
he  wept  before  the  deputation.  Lord  John  Manners  ooold 
have  contradicted  that,  as  he  was  present,  but  he  made  no  ngn. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  accidental  testimony,  which,  being  that 
of  a  political  opponent,  satisfied  both  Houses,  it  was  said  tlul 
Mr.  Walpole  must  have  resigned.  On  the  following  Sundiy 
he  sent  me  a  handsome  letter  of  acknowledgment  At  DotioK 
did  I  ever  speak  to  ^f  r.  Walpole,  nor  did  he  ever  speak  to  mu 
My  action  with  regard  to  him  was  public  and  not  prrywiai 

Afterwards  some  Radicals  enclosed  bread  pills  ia  md 
bottles,  labelled  them  *'  WaIpole*s  tears,"  and  lold  tfaeai  at 
Reform  League  meetings,  which  was  ill  treatment  of  a  TfliiiiaM 
who  had  shown  honourable  scruples  against  firing  npoo  thi& 

Mr.  WalP9lPr  ^a>  tJie  first  Hnmc*  <;#icretarv  who,  an  Cm-  aaaa 
knew,  ever  showed  consideration  for  the  people  at  hh  oaa 
eril. 

n  the  day  when  the  Hyde  Park  railings  Cell,  the 


peril 


League  went  in  procession  to  the  gates.  As  I  was  ooe  of  tht 
executive,  I  accompanied  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Beaks  was  M 
attempt  to  enter  the  gates,  when,  the  police  opposing  hi^a 
question  of  assault  was  to  be  raised,  and  legal  opinion  takca  ■ 
to  the  le<;ality  of  closing  the  gates  against  the  people.  Ite 
throng  was  dense  about  the  entrance.  A  man  in  a  rongh  of 
and  round  jacket — in  appearance  like  an  ostler— thnnt  a  wtfdl 
in  my  vest  pocket,  ^ayiM^r,  *'Take  care  of  that  the  aett  Iihb.* 
I  thought  he  mi^ht  be  a  thief  who,  being  foUovnd,  m 
pliintin;;  a  watch  he  had  stolen  on  me  to  get  rid  of  it.  Bat  aa 
takinj;  out  the  watch  I  saw  it  was  my  own.  I  had  no  tiBB  • 
thank  the  man,  who  darted  through  the  crowd  to  keep  ikanri 
thief  in  si^ht.  Tiie  man  was  a  detectivei  irilo  had  ann  At 
tlieft  of  my  watch,  had  taken  it  from  the  nani  and  wmuamA  ft 
to  me. 
Thus  ended  my  adventures  on  the  Hyde  Park  k 
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STORY  OF  A  LOST  LETTER. 

(1870.) 

70 1  had  expressed,  in  some  journal  or  apeechi  the  opinion 
Lord  Palmerston's  wilftd  and  hasty  recognition  (1851)  of 
rovemment  of  the  usurper,  Louis  Napoleon,  was  discredit- 
to  the  Crown  and  injurious  to  the  English  natioUi  as 
y  sanctioning  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Froich 
ns,  of  the  imprisonment  of  its  Parliament  and  expatria- 
>f  many  eminent  men,  who  withstood  the  illegality  of  the 
President.  It  was  a  great  affront  to  the  majority  of 
:hmen,  who  would  be  incensed  at  England  giving  official 
enance  to  Bonapartist  treachery  and  assassination.  In 
way  this  opinion  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
'  forget,  but  he  was  kind  enough  and  considerate  enough 
Ite  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  explained  the  facts  of  that 

February  3,  1852,  Lord  John  Russell  explained  that 
Palmerston  had  sent  an  approval  to  Lord  Normanby, 
nbassador  at  Paris,  of  the  usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Palmerston  said  ''  it  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  bot 
that  he  had  given  instructions  to  Lord  Normanby  incon- 
t  with  the  relations  of  general  intercourse  between 
:nd  and  France. 

lat  Lord  Palmerston  did  was  this.  He  wrote  to  the 
b  ambassador  at  Paris  (Lord  Normanby),  December  5, 
saying  that  he  had  been  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to 
ct  him  not  to  make  any  change  in  his  relations  with  the 
h  Government.  "  It  is  her  Majesty's  desire  that  nothing 
1  be  done  which  would  even  wear  the  appearance  of  an 
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interference  of  any  tund  in  the  intenul  affurs  of  Fnoot.**  At 
the  same  time  M.  Turgot  said  he  had  heard  from  IL  Waksili 
(the  French  ambassador  in  London)  that  Locd  Pkhnefitaa  hal 
expressed  to  him  his  entire  approbation  of  the  act  of  tki 
President,  and  his  conviction  that  he  (Louis  Napoleoo)  ooay 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done.  Lord  Nomaaby 
complained  that  this  "  placed  him  in  an  awkward  poriticn  fcr 
misrepresentation  and  suspicion."  Lord  Palmerttoa  RpKed 
next  day  that  if  "  Lord  Normanby  wishes  to  know  aq^  ooa 
opinion  on  the  change  which  has  taken  pbce  in  FnaoSi  k  o 
that  such  a  state  of  antagonism  had  arisen  bifmu  tkt 
President  and  the  Assembly  that  it  was  ^^g^^^i^ing  cvaiy  dif 
more  clear  that  their  co-exibtence  would  not  be  of  loqg  dan> 
tion  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  better  for  the  interests  of  Fi 
and  through  them  for  the  interest  of  the  rest  of 
the  power  of  the  President  should  prevail." 

The  representative  of  the  French  nation  naturally 
this  as  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  being  giteu  If  • 
Minister  of  the  Crown  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  was 
by  the    confederates  of  the  usurper  as  proof  that 
Parliamentary  England  was  in  favour  of  a  murderous 
being  imposed  by  arms  on  the  French  people. 

On  February  17,  1852,  Lord  John  Russell  advised  dK 
missal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  office  of  Foreign 
on  the  ground  that  ''he  had,  first,  in  a  conversatioa  with  Al 
French  ambassador,  and  next,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Noraail|b 
expressed  ofiicially  his  approval  of  the  recent  procaedi^fl 
Louis  Napoleon,"  contrary  to  the  following  nuamOOtmk 
laid  down  by  her  Majesty  in  1850,  Cor  the  guidanoa  ef  kir 
Secretary  : — 


**The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes,  in  a  given 
tiiat  the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she 
Ikt  royal  >anction.  Secondly,  having  once  given  her  Bifri 
s.iiKtii>:i  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  alMl 
or  modified  by  the  Mmister.  Such  an  act  ahe  aHiei^ 
sider  as  failing  in  sincerity  towards  the  Crown,  and  JHi^ 
to  be  visited   by  the  exercise  of  her  o  nal  n^^iL 

dismissing  that  Nf  inister.     She  expects  to  Oa         \  mtmm$/k^ 
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what  passes  between  him  and  the  foreign  Ministers  before 
important  decisions  are  taken  based  upon  that  intercourse  ; 
to  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in  good  time,  and  to  have 
the  drafts  for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they  must 
be  sent  off." 

Lord  Palmerston  was  dismissed,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
Foreign  Office  by  Earl  Granville. 

From  this  instruction  it  appears  that  Lord  Palmerston  two 
years  previously  had  sent  instructions  to  foreign  Courts  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty,  and  had  ki  other  cases 
changed  the  purport  of  what  had  been  submitted  to  her.  The 
Queen's  note  is  also  instructive  to  those  foolish,  misleading  or 
uninformed  politicians  who  continually  assure  the  people  that 
the  English  monarchy  is  practically  a  democracy,  and  that  the 
interfering  power  of  the  Crown  is  ideal.  The  Crown  has  the 
power  of  vetoing  any  international  instruction  the  Demcroacy 
may  wish  to  give  through  its  representatives.  The  Foreign 
Minister  is  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown 
has  a  voice — and  the  people  are  dumb. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  brevity  beyond  my  power,  explained 
to  me  that  the  Crown  did  in  the  case  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
conduct  what  the  people  would  have  done.  The  Queen 
deserves  very  high  credit  for  her  action  in  dismissing  him, 
reassuring  the  French  people  that  England  was  neutral, 
intended  no  interference  in  their  affairs,  and  lent  no  en- 
couragement or  sanction  to  the  usurpation  imposed  upon  them. 

After  receiving  (1870)  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which 
he  explained  all  this,  I  placed  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
that  date  and  left  it  in  a  cab.  After  ftnitless  efforts  to  recover 
the  lost  articles,  they  were  advertised  for  in  The  Times^  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  that  journal  which  was  photographed  for 
circulation  in  Paris  during  the  siege.  The  photographed 
copies  of  The  Times  were  dropped  over  Paris  from  balloons, 
and  the  contents  were  magnified  and  well  scanned,  but  as  my 
lost  letter  was  never  heard  of,  I  concluded  that  it  had  probably 
got  into  the  hands  of  some  intelligent  and  covetous  reader, 
and  T  have  sometimes  attended  sales  of  autograph  letters 
expecting  to  find  it. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

THE  SCOTT-RUSSELL  PLOT. 

(1871.) 

A  PEW  years  aj^o,  the  Liberal  world  in  London  and  at 
so  far  as  the  outer  world  took  notice  of  metropoUtan 
were  surprised  by  an  announcement  that  eminent  peen»a0t 
before  known  for  Radical  partisanship,  were  about  to  phfit 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  new  movement,  which  waittii 
^reat  things.  The  working  classes  were  to  be  taken  ftM 
]-j-liferous  dwellings  in  crowded  towns  and  put,  as  I^ 
Hainptun  said,  out  *'  in  the  open/*  and  other  advantages^  MiV 
dreamt  of  by  the  unenterprising  Liberals  who  had 
h.en  looked  up  lo  by  the  people,  were  to  be  benoved 
them.  Mr.  Scott- Russell,  a  naval  enthusiast,  who  had 
the  Great  lut^Urn  .ship,  was  the  cx>n  struct  or  of  this 
ve>5el  for  carrying  Tory  Democratic  passengers  into  the  Ci^ 
^ervative  haven. 

Certain  workin;;  cla^s  leaders "  were  invited  to  tatm  • 
ci'ininiriLe  or  syndi«.ate  of  popular  sponsors  of  the 
All  wtTe  kiie'wn  to  be  un  the  Liberal  side,  but 
i.c:  :a!  v:a':v::L:i,  Uc-re  not  big-^led  ;  they  preferred 
I.:':  .la!  uaur^  privided  tiah  were  to  be  caught,  bat,  if 
:'::=.;.  lud  11  •  i:i\ i::i.ible  repu;;nancc  to  trying  another tfP 
'i'.'icv  called  ii:i>  *'  being  above  the  narrowneM  of  pB^f^l 
>  :::c:::ne3  thcv  represented  it  as  "taking  an 
\iLW  "  if  ihin^-  iihra*es  hone-tly  used  by  men  of 
tiuus  Loiicepiion  ot  principle,  but  whose  scniph 
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with  principles  turning  on  a  universal  pivot,  burlesqued. 
There  were  others  among  them,  men  of  consistency,  who  were 
curious  to  find  out  what  these  unexpected  friends  (rf  the  people 
(whom  Mr.  Scott-Russell  assumed  to  represent)  really  intended. 
They  asked  time  to  consider  the  project  to  which  they  were 
to  be  committed.  Their  meetings  were  held  at  a  pleasant 
restaurant  near  King  Lud's  in  Ludgate  Hill,  and,  as  good 
dinners  were  provided  to  assist  their  deliberations,  they  were 
not  impatient  to  come  to  a  decision.  Like  men  having  re- 
qK>nsible  business  on  hand,  they  felt  precipitation  unbecoming  \ 
they  took  time  and  dinners,  too.  Tliey  made  suggestions,  and 
ftdjoumed  until  Mr.  Scott-Russell  had  considered  them.  Then 
it  became  necessary  to  dine  again  to  receive  his  opinion. 
When  adjournments  were  played  out,  they,  with  show  of  reason, 
intimated  that  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  know  who  the 
noblemen  were  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  project  which  they 
were  to  commend  to  the  working  class,  whom  these  leaders  were 
supposed  to  influence.  A  further  dinner  was  necessary  for 
receiving  and  weighing  this  information.  It  was  conceded  by 
the  constructor  of  the  Great  Eastern  that  this  committee 
should  see  a  list  of  the  names,  which,  however,  were  not  to  be 
divulged. 

If  there  really  were  persons  of  eminence  desirous  of  rendering 
scmie  new  service  to  the  people,  the  intention  was  to  be  re- 
^>ected.  There  was  one  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Robert 
Applegarth,  who  never  thought  there  was  anything  in  the 
sdieme,  and  there  were  others  who  did  not  feel  any  sure 
ground  under  their  feet.  Thus  the  inspection  of  the  list  of 
peers  who  had  popular  ideas  ready  to  put  in  force,  was  interest- 
ing. That  the  names  were  to  be  held  secret  did  not  inspire 
confidence.  How  could  honest  leaders  of  the  people  command 
a  project  of  which  they  could  not  disclose  the  authority  which 
alone  could  inspire  trust.  Mr.  Applegarth  prudently  suggested 
to  his  colleagues  that,  since  they  were  not  to  possess  or  copy 
the  list,  and  might  not  remember  all  the  names  upon  it,  it 
would  be  well  that  one  of  them  should  fix  in  his  memory  the 
first  two  names,  another  should  notice  the  second  two,  and  so 
DO  through  the  list.  Afterwards,  when  they  met,  they  could 
verify  the  whole  list  of  names  appended  to  a  document  which  was 
Ko  be  published  without  the  names.    It  was  observed  that  the 
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ould  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  not  go  on  pretending  to  be 
one  side  when  he  has  gone  over  to  another.  If  working 
m  calling  themselves  Liberals  accept  Tory  leadership,  they 
ve  left  their  party.  If  they  accepted  this  Tory-peer  sdieme, 
the  belief  that  the  Tory  party  would  carry  it  out,  they  must 
elections  canvass  for  and  vote  for  Tory  candidates.  It  were 
in  to  adopt  a  programme  and  not  provide  a  majority  in  Par- 
tnent  to  give  effect  to  it  He  who  chooses  new  leaders 
idaims  his  distrust  of  his  old  ones,  and  has  changed  sides 
lether  he  knows  it  or  not  Not  thinking  it  to  the  credit  of 
\  working  classes  to  be  under  illusions,  I  publicly  explained 
s  nature  of  the  Tory  democratical  scheme, 
[f  Conservatives  come  to  profess,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  be 
flavour  of  a  Liberal  measure,  respect  such  concessioui  and 
re  them,  so  &r  as  such  measure  extends,  aid  and  credit  for 
But  that  is  a  different  thing  from  changing  sides  and 
dertaking  to  sustain  a  party  opposed  to  the  main  principles 
a  profess  to  hold. 

The  names  of  the  peers  who  were  alleged  to  be  the  "  high 
ntracting  parties"  in  this  plot  were  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
srby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Earls  of  Carnarvon  and  Lichfield, 
>rd  Henry  Lennox,  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
r  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  the  Duke 
Richmond.  Mr.  P.  Barry  wrote  to  The  Times  saying  that 
lir.  Scott-Russell  had  the  signatures  of  the  lords,"  which 
fiy  naturally  repudiated  in  successive  letters  to  the  news- 
pers.  The  Seven-Leagued  programme  to  which  these 
ble  Socialistic  Democrats  were  alleged  to  have  given  their 
tent,  is  not  without  historic  interest  to-day.  Ics  planks  weie 
follows  : — 

t.  Something  like  the  United  States  Homestead  Law,  with 
>dem  improvements,  is  to  be  enacted,  by  which  "  the  &milies 

our  workmen  "  may  be  removed  from  the  crowded  quar- 

"S  of  the  towns,  and  given  detached   homesteads  in  the 

t>urbs. 

i.  The  Commune  is  to  be  established  so  for  as  to  confer 

On  all  counties,  towns,  and  villages,  a  perfect  organisation 

self-government,  with  powers  for  the  acquisition  and  dis» 
^1  of  lands  for  the  common  good. 
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3.  Eight  hours  of  honest  and  skilled  work  shall  ( 
day's  labour. 

4.  Schools  for  technical  instruction  shall  be  established  « 
the  expense  of  the  State,  in  the  midst  of  the  homesteads  of  the 
proletariat. 

5.  Public  markets  shall  be  erected  in  every  town,  m,  dx 
public  expense,  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  best  quahtj-,  s 
small  quantities  at  wholesale  prices. 

6.  There  shall  be  established,  as  parts  of  the  publk  senri& 
places  of  public  recreation,  knowledge,  and  refinement. 

7.  The  railways  shall  be  purchased  and  conducted  tf  tbc 
public  expense  and  for  the  common  good,  as  the  post<a&ai 
service  is  now  conducted 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

RETICENCE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

(1872.) 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  a  prelate  remarkable  alike 
for  timidity  and  boldness.  The  public  were  often  amazed  at 
his  ecclesiastical  candour.  But  he  had  apprehensive  intervals, 
as  this  chapter  will  show.  In  1 871  he  and  tihe  Dean  of  Norwich 
announced  their  intention  to  deliver  controversial  discourses  in 
that  city. 

Wet,  half-melted  snow  covered  the  ground,  the  sky  above 
was  dark  and  disturbed,  a  cold  haze  made  chill  and  damp  the 
crowd  which  stood  in  the  silent  cathedral  yard  on  Tuesday 
night  (December  12,  1871)  waiting  for  the  cathedral  doors  to 
open.  No  city  in  England  has  been  so  fortunate  as  Norwich 
in  its  bishops.  It  has  had  no  bad  bishop  in  our  time.  The 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  to  the  contrary.  The 
preacher,  however,  whom  we  waited  to  hear  was  not  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  but  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  the  pulpit 
this  bishop  appeared  somewhat  short,  stoutly  built,  and  had  tibe 
look  of  a  man  who  ate  more  than  his  spiritual  profession 
required.  Nevertheless  the  bishop's  discourse  was  admirable. 
It  had  the  chief  qualities  of  an  oration.  It  was  delivered  with 
elasticity :  the  action,  though  not  always  graceful,  was  pleasantly 
vehement,  and  there  was  a  manly  energy  in  the  preacher's 
tones. 

Dr.  Goulbum,  the  Dean,  was  a  very  pleasant  gentleman  to 
see.  He  was  one  of  those  radiant  divines  who  diffuse  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  around  them,  looking  on  life  with  a  dignity  that 
appears  never  to  have  been  distressed.    You  saw  at  onc9  that 
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his  "  lines  had  fallen  unto  him  in  pleasant  plaoov  >nd  thit  k 
had  a  goodly  heritage."  Yet,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Mcyrkk 
Goulbum's  sunbeam  aspect,  he  threw  out  some  venooioui  fink 
epithets  at  his  supposed  adversaries  which  need  not 
here. 

The  Bishop's  alluring  subject  was  the  " 
Spirit.^'  Who  could  expect  the  future  Archfaisliop  of  Toik» 
whose  revenue  would  be  princely,  whose  palace  looked  dova 
on  the  lotus  waters  of  the  Ouse,  whose  earthly  home  an  aafd 
might  envy,  to  be  appreciative  of  the  humble  ethical  pSfVwnphy 
which  knew  none  of  these  things .'  To  the  Bishop  cf  ftgf 
borough  whose  worldly  welfare  was  provided  for  by  a  hiRf 
destiny  and  a  powerful  patron,  Christianity  mmt  teea 
"  demonstrably  *'  true.  Mean,  poor,  and  e\'en  wicked  mfll 
seem  the  scruples  of  those  who  find  themselves  condenmed  » 
perplexity  and  patience  ;  while  to  others,  who  mean  no  beoff 
and  strive  less  to  realise  human  good,  opulence  and 
fall.  To  the  prelates  of  that  day,  the  efforts  of 
moralists,  who,  with  penurious  means,  unaided  and 
struggled  to  multiply  secular  comfort,  to  cheer  the  onibrtBBCt 
with  the  consolations  of  duty,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  rasoa  s 
cold  and  abandoned  minds,  must  seem  pitiful,  and  to  be  wft- 
cicntly  recognised  by  being  scolded  into  grace. 

In  the  cathedral  city  of  Norwich,  where  prelatical  duuiiw 
had  the  advantage  of  State  splendour  and  official  advocKj,< 
might  be  expected  that  civil  equity  would  prevail  nndtf  0 
.supreme  influence.  Vet  the  ratepayers  there  had  no  fight  o 
the  use  of  the  public  halls  for  which  they  paid.  To  obcaia  obi 
in  which  to  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  wasimi 

A  Pis -enter  in  Norwich,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  hall 
fur  the  propo<>ed  review  lA  the  *'  Cathedral  Diacoorse*,**  wnA  hi 
would  let  it  for  the  purp<  >se  if  ho  knew  that  it  would  not  hi 
(!:-pIeasin^  to  tlie  Lcrd  Rishop  of  Peterborough.  I 
wrote  to  the  bishop  upon  the  .subject.  My  chambers 
at  20,  Coekspur  Street,  Trafalgar  Square,  I^ndon.  The 
ua>  at  the  Atlieiixum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  and  our  com 
was  conducted  hardly  a  hundred  yards  apart. 

Several  letters  passed  between  us.  I  did  not  aik  Chtf  Al 
ni-hop  should  advise  the  cathedral  authori  *  to  me  llor 
influence  in  favour  of  controversial  equity,  or  t    it  ht 
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interfere  in  the  afifairs  of  a  diocese  in  which  he  had  no 
authority,  but  simply  to  say  on  his  own  part  whether  it  was 
distaste^l  to  him  that  a  hall  should  be  conceded  in  which  his 
Discourses  should  be  reviewed  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
attention  and  concurrence  he  had  challenged. 

In  his  first  discourse,  the  Bishop  urged  that  it  was  "  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  to  manifest  the  truth  in  love  "  ;  but  he  declined 
to  manifest  it  at  all.  He  told  us  how  the  first  apostles  went  to 
Christ,  saying,  '*  Master,  tell  us."  But  the  Bishop  was  not  of 
his  Master's  mind,  and  would  tell  us  nothing. 

In  the  end  I  did  deliver  a  review  of  the  Bishop's  polemical 
orations  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  independence  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Cooper,  who  lent  a  large  room  in  his  Albion  Mills  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Why  should  the  Bishop  show  such  timidity  in  giving  an 
opinion  asked  of  him  ?  He  had  nothing  to  fear.  No  one  in 
Norwich  could  harm  him.  A  bishop  is  set  high  above  clergy 
and  deans  that  he  may  be  independent  and  discharge  even 
Christian  duty  fearlessly. 

Had  he  spoken  the  one  word  which  would  cost  him  nothing, 
he  had  taught  a  lesson  of  toleration  to  a  city  which  wanted  it 
much,  and  have  won  for  Christianity  a  respect  on  the  part  of 
adversaries  which  the  most  brilliant  clerical  argument  would 
fail  to  create. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  while  Dr.  Magee  was  in 
Norwich.  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooper,  before  mentioned,  the  largest 
sugar  baker  in  East  Anglia,  had  a  place  of  business  opposite  the 
cathedral.  During  a  successful  career  in  Cincinnatti  he  had 
acquired  American  ways  of  vivid  speech,  and  as  Dean  Goulburn 
was  an  adversary  of  ponderous  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Cooper  offered 
to  take  the  cathedral  as  a  sugar  bakery,  it  being  little  used  and 
he  in  want  of  larger  premises.  The  Bishop  being  the  Dean's 
guest  at  the  time  was  told  this  bit  of  American  irreverent 
humour,  when  the  clever  Bishop  went  elsewhere  and  declared 
that  the  Liberation  Society  of  the  Nonconformists  had  "  shown 
itself  willing  to  turn  churches  into  drinking  saloons  or  shoe 
factories  " — though  the  Nonconformists  had  no  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  isolated  saying,  had  no  more  to  do  with  it,  or 
sympathy  with  it,  than  Dr.  Goulburn  himself. 

The  Nonconformists  resented  the  wanton  imputation  upon 
them,  without  knowing  how  it  originated. 


CHAPTER  XCVL 
GENEROSITY  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFOlUk 

(1872.) 


In  two  instances  I  had  personal  opportunity  of 
opinion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  aad  ia 
both  he  displayed  more  fairness  and  candour  than  I  rypmrf 
from  a  bishop.  Perhaps  my  limited  acquaintance  with  prdtfa 
obliged  me  to  judge  them  from  a  narrow  standpoim.  TIk 
Bishop  of  Exeter  had  not  given  me  a  favourable  impreaaoo  of 
the  clerical  bench.  I  knt-w  of  no  case  among  my  friends  ia 
which  a  refcTcnce  to  them  in  the  case  of  injustice  or  intoleraaot 
had  been  favourably  entertained,  and  we  all  knew  that  in  tbe 
House  of  Lords  the  vutes  of  the  prelates  were  mostly  giics 
against  the  people. 

Oddfellows  as  well  as  the  co-operators  were  liable  before  itu 
to  be  robbed  by  their  officers  without  redress  in  Uw.  A  Mcre^ 
tary  had  appropriated  ;^4,ooo  of  the  money  belongim  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  \Vhco  ] 
ill  the  dix'k  in  that  city,  he  was  dismissed,  as  the  Uw  then  \ 
no  protection  to  such  societies.  When  the  Friendly  ! 
Rill  in  1852  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  d 
Oxford  raised  objections  to  the  legalisation  of  the  Mas 
Tiiitv,  en  the  ground  that  I  had  written  their  Prine 
wl:ii-h  he  tlierefure  concluded  must  be  atheistic 

The  errand  Master  of  that  day,  Mr.  \V.  B.  Smith, 
this  objection,  asked,  **  Has  your  lordship  ever  read  them?* 
Tlic  Ri>h«<p  said  very  frankly  he  had  not.  ^Doci  not  jom 
lorJ'hip  think,"  rejoined  tlie  Grand  Master,  **  that  yo«  o«f|C 
to  do  so  befiTc  pronouncing  a  deterrent  judgment  00  thcmP* 
"  Wrll,"  said  the  Hi  hop,  "  perhaps  I  ought.    Send  me  ■  Of9 
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and  I  will  do  so."  At  the  next  interview,  the  Bishop  said  can- 
didly that,  "  after  reading  them,  he  must  admit  that  they  were 
not  irreligious — neither  were  they  religious." 

The  Grand  Master  replied  :  "  We  have  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  members  in  our  Order,  and  among  them  are  included  some 
of  every  religious  persuasion  in  the  land.  How  could  the 
Lectures  be  '  religious '  in  your  lordship's  sense  without  leading 
to  dissent  and  theological  controversy  in  all  our  lodges— which 
would  be  an  evil,  and  inconsistent  with  that  concord  and 
brotherhood  our  Order  is  designed  to  promote  ?  " 

The  Bishop  admitted  the  force  of  thb  representation,  and 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  which 
was  afterwards  passed. 

Some  years  later  when,  acting  as  G)mmis8ioner  of  the 
Marmng  Star^  I  was  writing  upon  '^  Rural  Life  in  Bucks,"  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of 
Grawcott,  who  had,  as  they  believed,  a  grievance.  A  com- 
modious schoolhouse  in  which  their  little  children  were 
educated  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  the  school  was  held 
in  a  cottage  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  The  parents 
believed  that  the  schoolhouse  was  given  to  them  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  wife  of  a  former  vicar.  For  years  the  poor  people 
had  been  lamenting  their  deprivation  of  the  schoolroom.  No 
one  was  able  to  help  them.  I  said  to  a  friend  who  sympathised 
with  them,  "  Why  do  they  not  put  their  case  before  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  lives  within  four  miles  of  them  ?  If  there 
be  an  injustice,  what  is  the  advantage  of  ducal  influence,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  if  it  be  not  exercised  for  redress  in 
such  a  case  as  this  ?  "  The  answer  was, ''  No  one  had  trust  or 
hope  in  the  Duke,  and  the  poor  people  are  rather  afraid  of 
him."  "  Then  why  not  apply  to  the  bishop  of  their  diocese  ?  " 
I  answered.  "These  poor  people,  who  mostly  attend  the 
church,  have  claims  upon  him,  and  surely  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  Duke  ?  "  That  remedy  was  thought  to  be  more  hopeless 
still. 

Upon  hearing  this,  though  I  was  not  exactly  the  person  to 
put  their  case  before  the  Bishop  with  advantage,  I  offered  to  do 
so,  and  accordingly  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Since  they 
were  hopeless,  no  harm  could  come  of  it.  Things  could  not  bit 
worse  if  no  redress  resulted.    My  letter  was  as  follows  :— 
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''  Mt  Lo^^r, — Sundin^  without  the  pale  of  your  lordship^ 
coamunion.  I  have  no  personal  claim  upoo  your  aitentioo,  bdt 
I  unhesitaungly  assume  that  this  drcumstanoe  vill  not  dim- 
cline  you  to  give  ear  to  a  demand  if  commended  by  fitacs*  and 
hum-i'.y. 

**  It  li  thi5.  At  Gawc  Dtt,  in  Bock*,  b  a  commodioiu  viSafK 
hZTiorA  erected  by  the  active  charity  of  the  wife  of  the  then 
incuciben: — to  b  j  held  and  u=ed  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  ibe 
Gawcctt  po-'^r.  This  Khool,  the  \-illagers  say,  has  been  appnx- 
priated  to  the  r -rpr^c?  oi  a  Middle  Class  School  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Whit.h-iii.  F  r  ••/■•.he  years  the  infant  poor  of  Gasr.cC 
have  be:-i  G:rr*.a:vi,  il!  trained,  and  pyrrsonally  ill-trea:*i— 
^ufTwrii-:^  in  healih  ar.d  n::ral^.  Th^ir  situation  is  a  pubLc 
scanial.  Herewith  I  beg  to  endofe  >*our  lordship  oertia 
pub*.::  letters  written  by  m\-self  after  personal  inspectioa  of  the 
place.  In  fairness  I  add  others  defensive  of  the  incumbesL 
The  Rev.  Mr.  WhitthtaJ,  the  reputed  appropriator,  is  ncv 
Icavint^  Ga'.vcott.  if  I  am  orrcctly  informed,  and  is  aboiit  toicu 
the  s:hoc!l:ou^L-.  whivh.  if  suffered,  will  complicate  or  oooi- 
pron^ise  the  Li.iim  of  the  poor  to  its  use.  There  may  be  i 
remedy  f'-r  thi-  wrung  in  equity,  but  the>e  poor  villagers  caa 
never  invoke  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehead  is  undoubtedly  a 
-:indh'j.i::cd  g(.:itI-.-rnin,  who  has  done  much  in  his  way  for  the 
Giwcct:  poor.  The  villagers  speak  affectionately  of  hia  la 
rr.ar.y  re^pect^,  hiit  nwerthckss  say  *he  has  defrauded  oi  dL 
cur  Niho.  '..' 

*'  My  1  rJ,  whether  the«-c  poor  people  are  acting  under  a 
Piinful  delusion,  or  suffL-rint;,  as  I  b^Iicn'c,  a  great  wrong,  they 
.J  equally  c  v.  titled  to  your  all-pi»wcrful  consideration,  which  I 
:  :i  told  is  ncv'.r  r>.f;:-"d  to  the  humblest  person  in  jXMirdio 
V. '.n  n  .illy  d'.  .-ervf  i:.  If  tht— .■  villagers  arc  under  a  ' 
-  :::Tf.»i>':i,  It :  .1:1  inquiry  di>pil  it  ;  let  the  Trust  Deed  be  pob- 

ill  d.  Th.y  uiil  be  i[i>tructcd.  they  will  be  satisfied:  and,  rf 
'  V  y  are  i:i  l::  >r,  th.  I\t.v.  Mr.  Whitehead  will  be  vindicaud. 
I',  l.'.wcvir.  thj  rtv  rcii  1  i:en;ic:r.an  ha«i  acted  wrongfully,  noce 
iv..i  yiir  l'.:.I  !;  ;)  v.i:i  i!i>  ihcsc  pc>>r  villagers  justice.  Vo«  caa 
pr<i!:i:):t  the  ^a'.c  iif  the  school,  and  restore  to  these  poor  childrca 
ih.it  cdu(.a:ii<ri  wiiivli  a  nurciful  lady  of  your  Church  oooe  par 
vi J:  d  for  r!ui:i.  'I'iic  people  of  Gawcott  are  poor,  are  tiai^ 
aic  i.c  ]  airing.    Thcv  pray  for  a  powerful  friend.    They  hoped 
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Re,  however,  is  silent,  fearing  the  ducal  influence  he  would 
confront.  The  Duke  does  not — as  it  would  be  graceful  and 
noble  to  do— volunteer  them  protection.  These  poor  villagers 
should  be  able  to  obtain  redress  from  their  own  clergyman,  but 
he  is  the  alleged  offender.  You,  their  bishop,  high  in  holy  and 
independent  authority,  may  not  hesitate  to  act  where  mayors 
fear  and  dukes  neglect,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  friendless 
villagers  I  entreat  your  lordship's  interference. — ^I  am,  jrour 
lordship's  obedient  servant, 

^'  George  Jacob  Holyoakb." 

The  Bishop  sent  a  courteous  reply,  and  said  that  he  would 
request  the  Rural  Dean  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  when  he 
received  the  report  he  would  send  it  to  me. 

The  cottage  room  in  Gawcott,  in  which  the  poor  children 
received  their  humble  instruction,  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  any 
school  I  ever  entered.  From  fifty  to  sixty  children  occupied 
raised  seats,  as  in  a  theatre.  The  young  woman  who 
acted  as  teacher  stood  in  their  midst,  without  rocnn  to  move 
among  them.  Indeed,  they  were  so  crowded  that  any  of  them 
oould  be  reached  with  the  cane.  Without  other  ventilation  in 
the  room  than  the  fireplace,  the  air  was  unbreathable,  and  the 
pallid,  consumptive  look  of  the  teacher  showed  that  she  found 
it  so.  The  parents  complained  that  if  one  child  caught  the 
measles  all  the  children  had  it,  and  then  the  school  was  closed 
for  a  time.  The  description  of  the  state  of  things  as  I  found 
them,  which  I  published  in  the  Morning  Star^  I  enclosed  in  my 
letter. 

The  Bishop  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  due  time  sent 
me  the  report  of  the  Rural  Dean  and  a  copy  of  the  Trust  Deed, 
asking  my  opinion  upon  them,  whereupon  I  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  as  follows,  from  which  the  reader  will  gather  what  the 
Rural  Dean's  report  was  : — 

"My  Lord, — ^I  am  under  obligation  for  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  with  which  you  have  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  allegations  of  my  letter  of  February  ist,  and  sent  for  my 
perusal  the  replies  you  have  received.  These  enable  me  to 
present  to  the  villagers  a  clearer  and  more  definite  view  of  the 
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case  than  I  was  able  to  put  before.  There  is  clearly  an  esi  f 
the  alarm  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehead  is  about  to  sdl  :he 
school.  That  gentleman's  denial  is  conclusive.  I  dismiM  iLs 
point.    The  grievance  of  the  villagers  is  substantially  thb  :— 

"  They  say  the  schoolhouse  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
infant  poor  of  Gawcott ;  that  the  instruction  given  was  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  incumbent  is  not  in  question. 

"  They  say  that  the  object  of  the  benevolent  fbnndresi  of  the 
school,  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  of  that  day,  was  to  provide 
a  place  where  the  infant  children  of  the  poor  wives  of  tbe 
village  could  be  sent  during  the  day. 

**They  say  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
Trust  Deed  *  to  permit  and  suffer  the  said  schoolhoase  to  be 
used  and  enjoyed  in  such  manner  for  the  religious  insiructxo 
of  the  poor  children  of  the  said  hamlet.'  They  say  that  the 
schoolhouse  was  u^^cd  in  this  way  for  the  eight  years  prrrni 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehead's  coming  to  the  hamlet,  wbei 
he  turned  the  poor  children  out  of  the  school. 

"  They  say  that  the  poor  children,  70  in  nun;ber,  were  crowded 
for  years  into  a  small  room  unfit  an.1  unhealthy,  where  il  wa 
a  sin  to  put  them  and  a  scandal  to  kct-p  them. 

'*  It  is  never  difficult  an^'whcre  to  find  middlc-cla^s  subscribesi 
who,  lured  by  the  offer  of  a  superior  education  for  their  soc^ 
will  not  be  of  opinion  that  their  own  interests  include  the 
riLrhls  of  others  usurped  by  them. 

'*The  Trust  Deed  shows  that  .Mr.  Whitehead  had  a  ri^bt  a 
u-e  the  p!are  a-^  lie  saw  fit.  but  f«»r  'the  in>truction  of  the  jfw 
childrcK^  Hut  the  use  tt)  which  he  put  it  was  not  that,  bdl 
was  for  the  heiurlt  (f  the  middle-class  children.  The  bencfo 
l^e  t'lTers  ti«>  n-'t  meet  the  want  of  an  infant  school  and  war 
w  \  ^(»  inie:. .!.-!.  ;t.-  he  has  kept  up  a  cruel  sort  of  child-pes» 
uilIlt  the  riarne  i<f  an  infant  school,  in  the  village,  b  the  rani 
J.  an  aware  th.i!  Mr.  Whitehead's  offer  of  instruction  b  tf  M 
a^e  when  the  i}i:!Jreii  hepin  to  R(i  to  work  and  cannoC  mrit? 
It  i-  a  eM.^I.  b;:t  c<-r:u>  too  late.  Mr.  Whitehead's  Miidk 
Sihitil  i^  enrirLly  prai>ewonhy  and  needed  in  GawcoCI,  and. 
h.i  1  the^i-  r:.i  iille  Cia<-  parental  built  a  school  for  tlwuiwl— k 
there  wmiKJ  have  Uen  but  one  unmixed  feeling  of  gf alknfc 
t-vv.ir.U  llie  reveniul  founder. 

"*  .Mi   Wh:: Ju aJ'^  evidence  shows  that  be  fbond  tke i 
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house  occupied  as  an  infant  school.  Only  three  children  under 
eight  are  now  in  the  school.  There  were  eighty  under  that  age 
before  Mr.  Whitehead's  time. 

'*  Mr.  Whitehead  admits  that  he  found  the  room  in  the  occu- 
pation of  an  infant  school.  He  does  not  deny  that  it  had  been 
so  occupied  for  the  eight  years  during  which  it  had  been  built 
He  states  that  he  called  together  the  subscribers  of  the  school. 
But  he  does  not  say  whether  these  were  the  parties  to  the  Trust 
Deed,  and  who  subscribed  to  build  the  school.  Should  he  nqt 
have  called  together  the  parents  of  the  poor  children  who  wei^ 

I     to  be  turned  out  to  make  way  for  the  children  of  these  sub- 
scribers ?    Had  these  parents  consented,  Mr.  Whitehead's  case 

\     would  be  made  out 

1^'  Apart  from  any  truth  or  relevance  there  may  be  in  these 
representations — ^which  do  not  affect  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
I    school  for  other  uses  than  those  which  the  villagers  desire — 
[    power  to  redress  the  evil  which  exists  is,  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
I    in  your  lordship's  hands.    Were  you  to  express  an  opinion  that 
„    you  think,  under  the  circumstances,  the  farmers,  whose  children 
'     are  now  educated  in  the  schoolhouse,  should  build  a  new  school 
for  their  own  use,  they  would,  under  the  encouragement  of  your 
lordship's  opinion,  do  it.    They  are  well  able  to  do  it,  and  I 
have  ascertained  from  personal  inquiries  that  many  would  be 
disposed  to  take  that  course,  if  commended  to  them  by  your 
lordship.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  &ithiul 
servant, 

"  George  Jacob  Holyoake." 

Before  making  these  representations  I  visited  Gawcott  again, 
called  upon  the  officers  of  the  church  and  several  of  the  farmers, 
and  suggested  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse  for  themselves, 
which  would  be  honourable  to  them  and  insure  the  gratitude 
and  good  feeling  of  the  villagers.  The  Bishop  very  generously 
did  express  his  opinion  and  advised  them  to  build  for  themselves. 
A  new  schoolhouse  was  built,  and  the  old  one  restored  to  the 
villagers,  which  they  enjoy  to  this  day. 

Considering  how  unlikely,  and  I  fear  how  unacceptable,  a 
person  I  was  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  willing  and  courteous 
attention  given  to  my  representations  impressed  me,  as  it  did 
all  the  people  in  the  district  who  knew  or  heard  of  the  corre- 
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spondencc,  with  grateful  admiration  of  the  impartiml  gcneroii^r 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Bi-hop  was  not  my  adversary.  He  had  not,  &»  :be 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  had  di>ne,  delivered  lectures  aga.2*: 
views  I  held,  and  in  a  manner  challenged  my  answer.  I  v^« 
not  a  resident  in  Bishop  Wilberforce's  di^xrcxr,  and  had  r; 
rij^ht,  except  on  purely  public  grounds,  to  interfere  in  it*  afLiir*. 
It  showed  an  intrin>ic  love  of  justice  on  his  part  that  he  shy^i 
give  liccd  to  what  he  might  rightfully  regard  as  alien  rq-t* 
sentaiions. 

When  the  Bi>h(>p  died  some  years  after,  from  a  fall  frcx  h-» 
hor^c,  one  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  listened  to  var.:.* 
encomiums  on  his  character.  Speaker  after  speaker  pronj»an:c: 
culogiums  on  his  zeal,  his  eloquence,  and  his  various  attainmeob 
— no  one  gave  any  instance  which  impressed  the  public  ssai 
as  to  the  qualities  uf  his  heart  and  mind  ;  and.  though  I  wa 
not  the  person  qualified  to  lay  a  chaplet  on  the  Bishap*s  gnvr. 
I  wrote  to  The  Times  citing  his  conduct  at  Gawcott  in  iDatfn- 
tion  of  his  character. 
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Those  who  oUierwise  followed  Landor's  advice  and  "  waited/' 
next  saw  Napoleoa  IH.  a  fugitive  and  an  exile ^  In  j  87  2,  he  was  at 
Brighton  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association* 
There  arrived  also  a  Frenchman  of  repute  both  as  a  politician 
(who  had  fought  at  the  barricades)  and  as  a  man  of  science^ — 
Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle*  He  and  his  brother  Ulric  were  my 
oldest  friends  in  Paris,  I  had  been  their  guest*  Uhic,  a  man 
of  accomplishments  and  courage,  had  had  trouble  with  the 
Bonapartes.  It  was  he  who  accompanied  Victor  Noir  on  his 
visit  to  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon*  But  he  was  not  an  amiable 
person  to  call  upon,  for  he  shot  Victor  Noir  dead  without 
provocation,  and  fired  three  times  at  his  friend  Ulric  de 
Fonvielle,  but  without  killing  him.  The  Emperor  had  saved 
the  Prince  from  being  hanged  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  It 
the  reader  bears  this  in  mind,  he  will  understand  the  pertur- 
bation of  the  Emperor  on  having  to  confront  Wilfrid  de 
Fonvielle,  who  was  not  indisposed  to  avenge  the  attempt  to 
shoot  his  brother  Ulric,  as  I  have  to  relate. 

It  was  with  Wilfrid  that  I  was  most  intimate.  On  arriving 
in  Brighton  he  came  to  consult  with  me  about  lodgings,  as  the 
list  at  the  Reception  Room  was  exhausted.  His  iDteution  was 
to  join  his  friend  and  co-balloonist,  Mr.  Glaisher,  who  had 
taken  rooms  at  Canncn  Place^  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Aa  Mr.  Glaisher  had  not  arrived,  I  induced  the  landlady  to 
tllow  M.  de  Fonviclle,  his  friend,  to  occupy  his  chambers  until 
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he  came.  Thus  he  resided  within  a  few  jrardsof  the 

of  the  Empress,  and  from  her  window  she  could  see  his 

But  he  neither  intended,  nor  sought,  nor  wished  that 

The  Napoleonic  fete  day  immediately  preceded  the 
of  the  British  Association,  and  many  Frenchmen,  wbo 
then  in  Brighton,  had  congregated  a  good  deal  about  the 
Thinking  the  sound  of  the  '^  Marseillaise  ^  might 
Emperor  that  liberty  was  still  living  in  Franoei  some 
paid  a  band  to  play  it  under  the  Emperor*s  window  ;  but  IL 
de  Fonvielle  very  properly  stepped  into  the  hotel  to  inquiie  if 
there  were  any  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  propnetoi^ 
who  were  responsible  for  the  convenience  of  their  guestSb  Kot 
obtaining  the  information,  he  descended  the  stqw.  The  tan^ 
master,  seeing  him  come  from  the  hotel,  thought  he  was  oDtof 
the  Emperor's  suite,  and  one  of  them  asked  whether  it  mm 
right  to  play.  On  being  told  by  Fonvielle  that  **  he  did  eat 
know,"  the  bandsman  said,  '*  Do  you  not  belong  to  the  hasri? 
Seeing  you  come  out,  I  thought  you  belonged  to  the 
party."  It  would  have  been  easy  to  mislead  the  band 
the  terrible  **  Marseillaise  "  played,  but  the  answer  was  tktt  of 
a  gentleman — *^  No,  I  do  not  belong  to  the  hotel ;  I  an  not  4 
the  Emperur's  party.'*  It  ended  in  no  music 
Tlie  band  offered  to  go  to  Cannon  Place,  and  pUf 
**  Marseillaise  "  to  De  Funvielle. 

On  the  nii^iit  of  the  address  of  the  President  (Dr.  W.  & 
Carpenter]  in  the  Dome,  I  was  standing  near  him,  aoi  Dl 
Fonvielle  ne.\t  to  me.  All  at  once  the  audience  oo 
and  floor  of  the  Dome  rose,  we  knew  not  why. 
round,  I  said  to  de  Fonvielle,  *'  Here  is  the  EmperorJ 
walking,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  towards  us.  M.  de  Fi 
not  reniemberipp;  whore  he  was,  was  disgusted  to  wm  wA 
deference  paid  ti>  the  expelled  adventurer  who  h^ 
Mich  misery  on  the  people  of  France.  De  Fonvielle  and 
Frenchmen  cried  out,  *' Shame  !  "  "^  Shame  1"  ''Dtatdl 
that  I  "  I  said  ;  "  renieinbcr  you  are  on  English  gnwind,  tfi 
that  the  Kmperor  is  an  exile  here.  As  such,  he  is  the  gaflttf 
the  nation.  We  receive  him  as  we  would  a  RepuhlkaBer^ 
Communi>tic  exile.  T>Tant  and  patriot  sland  hen  ••  Mtfrf 
ground.**  My  friend  at  once  desisted,  fa  ^  '^^  ittimmH  •■ 
pardonable. 
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The  quick  eye  of  the  Emperor  knew  De  Fonvielle,  and  they 
iteadily  looked  at  each  other.  The  brilliant  audience  in  the 
Dome  settled  down,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  was  proceeding  with 
Us  address,  when  a  local  agitation  was  observed  opposite  the 
ex-Emperor,  between  the  small,  compact,  quick  de  Fonvidle 
and  a  large,  difiiisive,  rather  phlegmatic  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  (Dr.  Griffiths),  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
local  committee.  Rapid  and  subdued  words,  a  sharp  flash  of 
the  eyes  on  the  part  of  the  French  aeronaut,  a  sort  of  aquarium 
look  on  the  part  of  the  divine,  and  a  hasty  seizing  of  a  small 
parcel  by  the  Graul,  were  all  that  could  be  made  out  Im- 
naediately  de  Fonvielle  arose  with  a  shrug  of  excitement. 
Doubling  his  marine  cap  under  his  arm,  and  raising  himself 
eirect,  he  marched  in  front  of  the  Emperor  straight  out  of  the 
Dome,  merely  stopping  as  he  passed  me  to  say, ''  I  shall  see 
youagain.'' 

Not  all  the  practised  sagacity  of  the  Emperor  could  make  out 
diat  series  of  movements,  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Doubt  soon 
reached  the  point  of  perturbation,  for  the  dark-headed,  square- 
shouldered,  gleaming-eyed  Frenchman  returned,  and  striding 
in  front  of  the  Emperor,  who  might  well  feel  relieved  when  he 
had  passed  him,  De  Fonvielle  was  next  seen  in  fierce  altercation 
with  Dr.  Griffiths,  to  whom  he  presented  some  oval  packet  not 
much  unlike  a  small  Orsini  shell  (as  the  Emperor  might  think 
who  had  remembrances  of  those  missives),  and  then  withdraw 
it,  thrusting  it  mto  his  own  pocket.  Immediately  the  clerical 
gentleman  began  an  excited  speech,  whereupon  the  Frenchman 
threw  the  packet  to  him.  The  Doctor  opened  it,  and  said 
something  to  De  Fonvielle  which  appeared  to  appease  him. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Carpenter,  knowing  nothing  of  the  bye-play 
under  his  reading  desk,  went  on  quoting  Pope  until  the  end. 

The  imperial  visitor  must  have  given  the  Empress  that 
evening  a  curious  account  of  the  mysterious  proceedings  in 
which,  to  his  astonishment,  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  appeared  to  take  a  conscious  part.  The 
mystery  was  never  explained  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  it  was  all 
comedy,  not  tragedy.  Dr.  Griffiths,  amid  his  many  labours  as 
local  secretary,  had  acquired  a  sore  throat,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  while  the  President  was  speaking  he  might  find  time 
to  try  a  lozenge  as  a  remedy.  Seeing  De  Fonvielle  in  aeronaut 
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marine  dress,  he  took  him  for  one  of  the  assistants  provided  br 
the  forethought  of  Mr.  Alderman  Hallett,  and  said  to  him,  *I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  a  parcel  for  me  to  Mr. 
Glaishcr;'  **  Mr.  Glaisher,  do  you  say  ?  ••  "  Yci,  Mr.  Glaiihcr.' 

replied  Dr.  Griffiths.  "  Then  I  will  go  with  pleasure.  I 
been  all  over  Brighton  looking  for  my  friend  Mr. 
Please  put  his  address  on  the  parcel,  and  I  will  go  and 
for  him."  And  accordingly  he  left  the  Dome  as  I  have  rdHei 
Mr.  Glai&hcr  and  De  Fonviclle  were  joint  editors  of  a  wcrkoa 
ballooning.  De  Fonviellc  was  the  first  man  who  took  a  haOoflB 
out  of  Paris  during  the  ^icge,  over  the  German  lines,  and  hi 
was  most  anxious  to  meet  Mr.  Glaisher.  It  was  one  of  hii 
objects  in  coming  to  Brighton,  and  for  the  hope  of  mectiaghiB 
early  he  was  willing  to  forcj;^  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
presidential  address.  In  his  eagerness  to  meet  his  friend,  Dr 
Fonvielle  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Emperor,  and 
before  him  without  even  seeing  him. 

When,  however,  he  reached  Mr.  Glaisher's,  he 
fited  and  astounded.  It  was  a  chemist's  shop.  **  Moo  Dki^* 
exclaimed  the  curious  Frenchman,  "  is  my  friend  Glaiibff  a 
chemist  and  in  business  in  Brighton,  and  he  never  to  Mf  a 
word  about  it  ?  How  reticent  these  English  are  !  Yo«  w^ 
live  among  them  to  understand  them."  And  he  plunged  ifli 
the  shop. 

*'  I  want  to  sec  Mr.  Glaisher,  I  have  a  message  for 
a  gentleman — a  pric<t,  I  think— now  at  the  Dome 
Tell  him  M.  de  Fonvielle  wishes  to  see  him."     ^  I 
Glaisher,"  said  the  chcmi.<«t.     '*  I  have  not   the 
knowing  you.     Hut  what  can  I  serve  you  with?** 
what  is  this  ?  *'  exclaimed  the  indi:;nant  balloonist. 
Ills  packet.     •*  Why,  it  i>  a  note  from  Dr.  Griffiths, 
shilling,  saying  he  has  a  bad  coIJ,  and  asking  for  a  hoa  ' 
throat  lo/en;;ev'*     **  Mon  Dieu  !     And  has  he  sent 
infernal  ciTaini  ?     Ami  I  have  It>5t  the  President's 
buy  lu/cn^cs  for  a  per-un  I  i!on*t  know ;  and  \*ou  are 
fricnii  (i!.Li>l-.Lr,  but  a  clicnii-!  .^  **    And  he  diarted 
sliop.  I^avin.:;  the  paper  and  the  .shilling.     But  sooa 
til  at  a^  a  gentleman  he  was  b<iund  to  account  for  the 
\\  1 1  i(  ceived,  lie  stepped  kick  and  consented  to  ake  tkt 

Kciurning  to  the  Dunic  he  again  marched       i  the 
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gangway,  pa^png  ^/pan  befbrc  the  Emperor,  bat  hd 
regarding  liiin  m  bk  new  ind^gmtion  at  Dr.  GriffidiSi  < 
he  demanded  vfaom  he  liad  taken  him  fir,  and  vfajr  he  hod 
scant  bim  to  bay  his  kue^ges.  *Yoa  dudl  not  have  them,^ 
rxrlaimfd  the  irate  Ganl,  after  diybyiqg  tibem,  and  he  thinst 
them  back  into  his  pocket.  **  Yoa  sent  me  to  a  chemist^  «r, 
and  not  to  my  friend  dasher."  Dr.  GriflSths,  videntanffiog 
at  last  what  a  misrake  he  had  made,  apologised  ;  his  in^nant 
messenger  relented,  and,  banding  the  Rev.  Doctor  the  boat, 
peace  was  made.  But  the  mystery  of  it  was  miintellqpble  to 
the  Emperor  and  to  the  andienoe,  who  observed  these  Gallic 
movements.  They  certainly  seemed  ominous  to  me  nntil  De 
Fonvielle  came  and  explained  them. 

It  was  known  that  the  Empress  did  notr^ard  the  matter  with 
the  equanimity  of  her  Imperial  husband.  The  lady  actuaHy 
had  fears  of  some  attempt  at  assassination,  wh^  were  not 
allayed  by  learning  that  De  FonvieQe  was  actually  living  in 
Cannon  Place,  within  a  few  yards  of  her  own  apartments  in 
the  Grand  Hotel.  He  did  not  intend  being  there ;  it  was  too 
frur  from  the  sections.  This,  however,  was  not  known,  or  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Cordy  Burrows,  who  was  rightly  and  assiduously 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  the  Empress,  would  have  explained 
the  matter  to  her.  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  the  famous  photographer, 
and  chairman  of  the  hotel  company,  gave  orders  that  no  French 
gentleman  not  of  the  Emperor's  suite  should  be  permitted  to 
have  apartments  or  to  enter  the  hotel,  and,  at  inconvenience 
to  himself,  acted  as  a  guard  of  etiquette  and  peace  while  the 
Imperial  visitors  remained  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

But  for  the  Empress,  the  Emperor  would  have  remained  in 
Brighton.  He  liked  the  gaiety  of  the  New  Pier,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  scene  from  the  Grand  Hotel  windows.  The 
perilous  journey  the  poor  lady  made  to  this  country,  after  the 
afEsur  of  Sedan,  and  the  affairs  in  Paris  subsequently,  had  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  reassure  her.  The  Empress  went  over 
Hove  Place  House  (the  property  of  Mr.  Mayall),  which  the 
Emperor  contemplated  taking.  It  seemed  admirably  suited  to 
him-— enclosed  grounds,  a  handsome  house,  near  the  pier,  yet 
out  of  the  way  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  open  country 
Dykewards,  where  he  could  drive  for  days  unobserved.  But 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  illustrious  lady  to  stay  in  the 
town. 


r 
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There  were  other  French  gentlemen  in  Brighton  besida  H 
de  Fonvielle,  but  they  were  all  engaged  in  scientific  inqvirT, 
and  had  no  intention  of  diverting  their  attention  from  thoK 
pursuits.  They  were  desirous,  nevertheless,  of  dioving  tk 
Emperor  that  they  still  maintained  their  political 
towards  him.  When  an  Englishman  has  triumphed  ( 
political  adversary,  he  will  be  civil  to  him,  and  even  pn 
him  honour.  The  Emperor  might  have  remained  in  Briglloi 
with  perfect  security.  The  Scriptures  say  that  certain  people 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth.  In  a  few  dap  the  novelty  of  iSt 
Imperial  visit  would  have  subsided.  The  Association  meSi 
be  gone  ;  the  Frenchmen,  too,  would  have  departed  to  ther 
Jiomes.  Thcv  were  all  philosophers  en^ccd  on  idca«  i" ' 
that  never  means  other  than  limited  resources  to  them.  Tlcy 
remain  poor  that  society,  which  disregards  them  while  tbrj 
live,  mny  grow  rich  when  they  are  dead. 

Most  lovers  of  the  good  fame  of  England  have  noticed  hsm 
Court  journalists  and  Court  officials  continually  gave  B>  tkc 
ex- Emperor  and  family  their  full  reigning  titles,  ignoring  tfce 
French  people  and  the  Republican  Government  who  W 
expelled  them  in  the  public  interest.  This  was  intematiorjl 
ofTensivcncss.  It  was  done  at  Brighton.  M.  de  FanneSe. 
being  deputed  by  the  French  Government  to  report  apoB  tkc 
la^'s  of  storms,  re-^cnted  the  description  of  the  late  Emperor  m 
**  His  Imperial  Nfajesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,"  and  wraH 
to  Mr.  Gri tilth  (not  Dr.  the  GrifTiths  whose  name  has  ocunied  a 
this  narrative,  but  the  Assistant-General  Secretary)  saying  ?— 

**  Dkak  Sir, — I  find  that  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  and  family  at 
styled  in  a  manner  which  is  di.sregardful  of  the  whole  protft 
^t.ite  oi  tliin:;s  in  France.  I  have  no  objection  to  meet  ^ 
cx-Empcrur  in  a  scientific  forum,  but  I  should  not  be  vilhn|^ 
a  party  in  an  AssiKiatinn  which  could  be  considered  is  gtvaf 
some  as:»i  stance  to  any  demo  nitration  against  the  Frcad^ 
Government  ;  and  I  should  prutcst  energetically,  humble  m 
may  be  my  individual  position,  against  such  a  perveraon  dt 
s<  ic-nLo  tor  pn  >muting  the  ends  of  hostile  factions.  Cooseqvflilh 
I  think  1  am  justified  in  a>king  on  what  uthority  tkt 
Aytuciati  til  has  done  this  ? 

"  (Signed)  W.  m  Fo 


^Dear  SiR| — ^It  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  have  fdt  it 
necessary  to  give  a  political  significance  to  a  matter  which  has 
in  no  way  a  political  bearing.  [This  was  not  true.]  It  is  as  a 
Ibreigner  who  has  always  taken  a  prominent  interest  in  science 
that  the  ticket  has  been  given  to  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French.  By  this  course  the  Association  has  not  intended  to 
.  express  any  opinion  on  the  position  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French  as  either  de  facto  or  dejure  ruler  of  France.  [But  it 
clidit]  "(Siguied)  G.  GiOFFrrH.*' 

The  action  of  Mr.  Griffith  was  better  than  his  explanation. 

.  The  next  day  a  new  list  of  foreigners  attending  the  meeting 

'  was  issued,  in  which  <'  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 

the    French  "   was   changed  into  "  His   Imperial  Majesty 

Napoleon  m."    Whether  the  ex-Emperor  inquired  why  his 

title  was  changed  I  never  heard. 

; .  The  next  time  I  saw  the  Emperor  he  was  dead.  I  saw  him 
twice  at  Chislehurst  after  his  decease.  Death  had  lent  dignity 
to  his  face  which  it  lacked  when  living.  When  he  resided  here 
■s  a  libertine,  when  he  returned  as  an  Emperor,  and  again  as 
an  exile,  the  expression  of  his  face  was  always  that  of  an 
adventurer.  Seeing  his  end  in  exile  without  honour,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  world  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is 
painted.  Napoleon  I.  might  have  continued  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  could  his  word  have  been  depended  upon, 
and  the  dead  Usurper  renewed  and  confirmed  the  impression 
of  the  world  that  no  Bonaparte  could  be  believed  on  his 
word  nor  trusted  on  his  oath.  When  Napoleon  HI.  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Bordeaux  soon  after  the  Coup  d'Etat,  it 
was  arranged  that  from  an  arch  of  flowers,  under  which  he  was 
to  pass,  an  imperial  crown  should  hang,  surmounted  by  the 
wordi,  "He  well  deserves  it."  But  the  wind  blew  away  the 
crown,  and  when  the  Emperor  passed  under  the  arch  only  a 
rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it  dangled  there,  with  ^'  He  well 
deserves  it ''  standing  out  in  bold  relief  above  it  The  noose 
itill  hangs  over  him  in  history,  and  the  legend  also. 
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spondence,  with  grateful  admiration  of  the  impartial  generoBtr 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Bi-^hop  was  not  my  adversary.  He  had  not,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  had  done,  delivered  lectures  agaiz*: 
views  I  held,  and  in  a  manner  challenged  my  answer.  I  v^t 
not  a  resident  in  Bishop  Wilberforce's  diixese,  and  had  no 
right,  except  on  purely  public  grounds,  to  interfere  in  its  aSar*. 
It  showed  an  intrinsic  love  of  justice  on  his  part  that  he  shooli 
give  heed  to  what  he  might  rightfully  regard  as  alien  reprt- 
scntations. 

When  the  Bishop  died  some  years  after,  from  a  fall  from  h:» 
horse,  one  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  listened  to  vane;;* 
encomiums  on  his  character.  Speaker  after  speaker  pronoonud 
eulogiums  on  his  zeal,  his  eloquence,  and  his  various  attainmesu 
— no  one  gave  any  instance  which  impressed  the  public  tnai 
as  to  the  qualities  uf  his  heart  and  mind  ;  and,  though  I  va 
not  the  person  qualified  to  lay  a  chaplet  on  the  Bishop's  gnvr. 
I  wrote  to  The  Times  citing  his  conduct  at  Gawcott  in  iDatfn- 
tion  of  his  character. 
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his  production,  and  those  vinous  politicians  thought  themselves 
called  upon  to  give  some  public  proof  of  their  quali^.  It  was 
not  advisable  that  tnmcheons  should  be  produced  at  a  Sunday 
meeting  by  any  party.  As  I  was  an  advocate  of  the  freer  use 
of  Sunday  than  was  customary,  I  thought  fighting  on  that  day 
would  compromise  the  claim,  and  that  a  belligerent  meeting 
was  better  held  on  the  Saturday,  since  the  Sunday  succeeding 
would  give  the  humbler  combatants  time  to  recover  before  their 
workshop  duties  on  Monday  conunenced.  I,  therefore,  said 
the  leaders  of  the  Jingoes  were  better  left  to  their  own  devices 
on  church  day.  I  entitled  my  letter  to  the  Dat'fy  News  ''  The 
Jingoes  in  the  Park."  Thb  was  the  origin  of  the  term 
''Jingoes,"  and  was  the  first  time  it  was  used.  The  public 
reading  it  in  the  Dat'fy  News  on  the  morning  of  March  13, 
1878,  the  term  was  taken  up  generally,  and  it  was  added  to  the 
nomenclature  of  political  literature.  We  had  then  a  Muric 
HaU  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  singing  saloons  and  the  spread-eagleism  of  Lord  Cranbrook, 
would  produce  a  bad  impression  of  England  on  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  if  no  one  openly  expressed  dissent. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  first  edition  (and  probably  in 
others)  of  his  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  said  "The  origin 
of  the  term  was  ascribed  to  Mr.  Holyoake."  The  editor  of  the 
World  subsequently  remarked,  "  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the 
term  Jingo  was  first  applied  to  a  certain  political  party  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Holyoake,"  to  whom  I  answered  (November  37,  1878) 
that  it  was  so,  as  I  had  certainly  intended  to  mark,  by  a  con- 
venient name,  a  new  species  of  patriots  who,  often  found  in  the 
germ  state  in  their  native  haunts,  had  propagated  in  the 
bibulous  atmosphere  of  a  Tory  Government,  had  begun  to 
infest  public  meetings,  and  were  unrecognised  and  unclassified. 
Their  characteristic  was  a  war-urging  pretentiousness  which 
discredited  the  silent,  resolute,  self-defensiveness  of  the  British 
people.  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  day, 
in  a  speech  at  Salford,  reported  in  the  Standard,  deprecated  the 
application  of  the  term  to  the  Conservative  Government, 
saying  the  "  phrase  was  presented  to  the  Liberal  party*'  by  Mr. 
Oibrge  Jacob  Holyoake,  who,  he  (the  speaker)  thought, 
«<  might  claim  better  than  the  accredited  leader  in  the  House 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country,  as  he  found 
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brains  for  them."  Of  course  he  did  r 
was  to  disparage  his  political  antagc 
term  to  obtain  currency  must  be  bri 
and  easily  spoken.  The  qualities  I  c 
merit  save  that  of  discerning  them  in 
sions  of  the  Music  Hall  party  and  the 

The  Irish  World  (March  30,  187I 
cartoon,  in  which  the  British  Lion,  w 
his  belt,  a  revolver  in  one  hand,  and 
the  other,  is  calling  upon  the  Jingoes 
to  demolish  Mr.  Gladstone*s  house, 
application  in  the  New  York  paper,  a 
out  in  Toronto.  The  central  figure 
of  the  Jingoes,  upon  whom  volumes  1 

In  controversy  which  arose  on  this 
cited  St.  Gingoulph  as  the  origin 
may  be  taken  as  a  patron  saint  Thi 
favour  of  an  origin  more  German — 
gingkO'tree  (mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  R.  ^ 
Review^  1878) — "a  pine  with  a  folia 
maidenhair  fern."  The  World  %ky\ 
the  name  of  SaUshuria  from  Smith 
this  be  true,  it  had  not  outgrown  its  na 
might  plant  a  Salisburia  in  the  Park. 
Jingo  tree  as  well  as  a  "  Reformers'  \ 
of  the  term  when  applied  to  politi 
sober  thought  who  are  for  the  conso 
for  imperial  policy.  The  Jingoes  at 
the  turf,  the  tap-room,  and  the  low  n 
tion  is  beer,  whose  politics  are  swa[ 
insult  to  foreign  nations. 
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\Jiy  OF  THE  ANTLCORN  LA  W  LEAGUE. 

^  (1839-1874.) 

1^.     .8741  the  projectors  of  ^'  Johnson's  American  Cyclopaedia" 

^1^^  iiXd  to  include  in  it  an  article  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

-^,_     .<afiB|9  to  pass  that,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Smalley,  I  was  asked 

....     ^nito  it.    I  remember  well  that  when  I  delivered  it  to  the 

^^     'llOPMn  agent  of  the  '*  Cyclopaedia,"  a  poet  known  as  ^'Hans 

<}|jtoiani  "  he  asked  me  what  he  should  pay  me.    I  had  not 

Qllilj^  of  that|  thinking  there  was  a  tarifif  ahready  fixed  which 

^iMld  be  paid  per  colunm,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases.    Three 

jifjiia  seemed  to  me  a  probable  sum.    I  answered  :  *^  As  I  had 

jj|i  to  Basingstoke  to  see  Mr.  Paulton,  I  would  add  £1  on  that 

Qfldniiti"  and  named  £1^.    Producing  a  handful  of  sovereignsi 

\||b/.Ldand  said,  <<  You  had  better  take  seven."    As  I  had 

ipiniifliiil  time  in  research  and  correspondence  upon  the  paper, 

«p|ts  there  was  nothing  in  my  circumstances  that  made  £^ 

^jljiHivenient  to  me|  I  took  it.    The  incident  is  still  in  my 

^HfDmyi  as  that  form  of  payment  was  new  to  me.    It  was 

j^iijom  of  payment  consistently  applied  to  an  article  on 

fipBedom  of  trade. 

'  Before  writing  it  I  asked  Mr.  Leland  if  he  had  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  the  character  of  the  article.  His  reply  was 
•ensible  and  characteristic.  He  answered:  ''It  would  be 
iitdess.  I  would  say,  however,  that  I  find  a  great  disposition 
j^vod  it  is  very  creditable)  among  English  writers  for  American 
gri^cations  to  write  so  as  to  please  Americans.  It  is  a  very 
■Lrdous  experiment,  and  frequently  fails."  I  was  not  likely 
to  Tun  this  risk.    My  wilfulness  in  writing  would  preserve 

rit.    My  policy  is  simply  to  tell  the  reader  the  truth 
ai9 
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relevant  to  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  without  iinpljiBC 
that  the  reader  is  a  fool  if  he  takes  a  different  view,  for  I  new 
forget  that  the  readers  who  differ  from  me  may  be  beOff 
informed  than  myself.  No  reader  is  displeased  who  is  tmtid 
with  candour  and  respect. 

In  the  days  of  the  Morning  Star  there  appeared  a  sboit 
letter  from  Mr.  Bright  to  a  correspondent  in  which  the  cue  of 
Free  Trade  was  stated  with  a  completeness  I  had  nevtr  sees 
equalled.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright  to  ask  if  it  remained  in  hii 
mind,  and  if  there  were  any  special  sources  of  anformatiaQ  I 
ought  to  consult — provided  "  his  leisure,  or  health,  or  opptf- 
tunity,  or  wishfulness  permitted  him  to  answer/*  He  kindly 
replied  as  follows  : — 

"Rochdale,  Sept,  33, 1874. 

"  Dfar  Mr.  Holyoake, — I  am  glad  you  are  to  write  :2k 
article  on  the  League,  but  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  help  y^o. 
The  doings  of  the  League  are  written  in  detail  in  the  'An&i- 
B  read -Tax  Circular '  and  in  the  League  newspaper,  and  sook 
copies  of  these  exist.  From  them,  by  research  and  sta^. 
everything  connected  with  the  movement  may  be  learned. 

"  To  write  much  is  to  me  burdensome,  and  my  correspoodcscc 
diminished  as  it  is,  is  still  burdensome  ;  so  I  cannot  sit  dova  u 
tell  you  anything,  and  indeed  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  anytbia{ 
bpccial  to  tell  you.  If  I  were  in  London,  and  could  spcadtt 
evening  with  Vfu,  perhaps  something  might  be  said  thatwoaM 
assist  you.  My  friend  Mr.  Paulton  is  a  great  authoritj  m 
League  matters.  He  was  its  private  and  confidential  socreurr, 
and  a  great  pergonal  friend  of  Mr.  Cobdcn  and  m^-scll  He  > 
living  at  Brji^hton  Hall,  near  Woking ;  but  he  is  in  poor 
health,  an.i  I  doubt  it  he  would  be  able  to  enter  into  tk 
matter  at  all  or  not. 

"  I  d<>  not  remember  anything  about  the  letter  in  the  SScr  t» 
uJiIlIi  yi'U  refer. 

*'  A  ^ou.i  article  on  the  League  might  do  great  good  ia 
Ani'  rica,  and  I  hope  yuu  will  be  able  to  write  it  so  as  topkaff 
yiirsclf.     I  ftel  sure  you  will  do  justice  to  your  subject. 

**  If  there  \^  any  >pt.LiAl  (K>int  on  which  you  think  I  caa  «« 
you  an  opinion,  I  >lull  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.— Y^m 
very  truly,  ""JOHN  BaMtfT. 

"Geo.  J.  Holyoake,  E^q  .  22,  E^sea  Street, 
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Mr.  Thomas  Thomasson,  of  Bolton,  who  better  understood 
the  political  economy  of  trade  than  any  other  manu&cturer  of 
those  days,  and  whom  both  Cobden  and  Bri{j;ht  consulted  when 
they  were  young  men,  sent  me,  with  his  usual  friendEness, 
ixiformation  respecung  ail  tne  works  accessible  of  Prentice, 
Dunckley,  and  others,  as  did  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  also.  .  After« 
wards  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Paulton,  of  Boughton 
Hall.  He  reminded  me  of  Charles  Reece  Pemberton.  Still 
retaining  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  he  might  be 
described  as  having  an  electric  animation  of  manner.  One 
thing  he  said  I  remember,  because  it  was  similar  in  sentiment 
to  one  Francis  Place  once  expressed  to  me :— '^  I  do  not  do 
what  I  can  for  men  because  I  have  hope  of  men  as  they  are,  but 
because  of  what  they  may  be."  It  surprised  me  that  two  men 
so  dissimilar  as  Place,  the  solid«minded,  and  Paultony  the 
mercurial,  should  nave  the  same  despair  of  the  present  and 
confidence  in  the  future.  Another  remark  Mr.  Paulton  made 
has  been  made  elsewhere,  and  must  occur  to  many  observers 
and  actors  in  agitations — namely,  "  There  would  be  no  rogues 
were  there  no  fools." 

I  was  a  member  of  the  League,  and  my  impressions  of  its 
career,  principles,  and  orators  may,  therefore,  have  interest  for 
readers  of  this  generation.  The  notes  Mr.  Bright  made  on  my 
narrative  when  shown  to  him  I  indicate  in  brackets  in  this  and 
the  next  chapter. 


S; 


Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  a  name  taken  by  ti  fiimous 
association  of  Manchester  manufacturers  [and  others],  founded  ^/* 
in  1839,  for  abolishing  all  fiscal  imposts  on  com.    The  first      ^^ 
Manchester  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  which  took  -^^ 
place  in   1832,  carried  Free  Trade  candidates,  that  electoral  K. 

issue  being  then  raised  for  the  first  time  in  England.  In  1834, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Manchester  merchants  was  called  to 
consider  the  question  of  Corn  Law  repeal.  In  1836,  a  mis- 
cellaneous Anti-Corn  Law  Society  was  formed  in  London^ 
which  included  twenty-two  members  of  Parliament.  Among 
the  names  of  the  adherents  were  those  of  George  Grote.  the 
historian  ;  Joseph  Hume,  the  economist ;  Sir  William  Moles* 
wortht  editor  of  the  works  of  Hobbcs  ;  John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
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historian  of  the  Whigs;  Ebenezer  ElKol,  the  Cotb  \jm 
rh}-iner ;  W.  H.  Ashurst,  a  leading  promoter  of  the  Feaof 
Postage  Sptcm;  Francis  Place,  the  chief  of  iPoriung<ii» 
agitators  [Place  was  not  a  worfang  man  in  the  copuMoirwe 
oTlHe'  term.  He  was  a  uilor  at  Charing  Cros  in  good 
circumstances  and  of  gentlemanly  education. — ^J.  B.] ;  aai 
William  Weir,  subsequently  editor  of  the  Daily  Ntwt ;  Gcb. 
Perronet  Thompson,  the  great  exponent  of  Free  TnJ& 
But  no  intellect,  howe\'er  eminent  and  various  in  its  fora^ 
could  avail  against  monopoly  without  money  and  popvhr 
opinion  ;  and  of  these  forces  the  precursor  was  W.  K, 
Paulton.  a  young  surgeon  ot  bright,  incessant  cnthsMi^ 
with  a  genius  for  a^tatlon. 

In  i8;S,  a  Dr.  Bimie  had  announced  at  the  theatre,  Boksai 
Lancashire,  a  '*  Lecture  on  the  Com  Laws.**  The  doctor  wm 
laden  with  notes,  in  which  he  got  so  entangled  that  he  oooM 
nut  tell  what  he  had  to  say.  Mr.  Thomas  Thomasuo,  ste- 
wards the  executor  of  Cobden.  a  man  ijiF^nj^cih^  "^^r^  d 
character  ana  commtrciai  sagacity,  being  am^^g  >f|B  indr****^ 
said  to  Paulion,  wno  was^ear  Him,  *'  You  can  speak  ;  godovB 
on  the  stage  and  deliver  the  doctor."  The  spontaneitj  asi 
capacity  which  Paulton  showed  on  that  occasion  led  ta  ka 
being  invited  to  Kcturc  him-^If,  and  ultimately  he  dcbvoii 
three  hundred  lectures  against  the  Corn  Laws  throa^oil 
Great  Britain.  He  became  the  private  and 
secretary  of  the  future  League,  which  his  eloqv 
thoroughness  mainly  instigated.  At  &  dinner  given  to  kiatf 
Helton.  Mr.  Bright  made  the  nrst  pubhc  speech 
('Ut  of  his  native  town,  Rochdale.  Later  in  the 
Dr.  Rowring,  then  of  Free  Trade  npute,  being  ( 
i!  niicr  in  .Manchester,  Mr.  Jame'%  Hnwie  cned  out,  on  Ml 
i'.iiilii'n's  hcal:h  bcin;;;  drunk,  "Why  could  noc  we  haves 
Free  Trade  Associatim  .^ "  A  week  later  one  was  fonaal 
consisting  of  seven  persons,  of  which  the  chief  was  Mr 
Arj:hibal J  Prentice,  foundrr  of  the  ManchfiUr  ExamMmtr^jj^^ 
had  hiniMlf.  a.<  early  as  1^2^,  .ulviacj  the  founiiation^  yi^m 
.society.  A  subscriptixn  of  five  shillings  each  was  ^opial; 
^5,000  each  was  wanted  bLfore  Corn  Law  repeal  was 
S.irnc  members  paid  that  amount,  and  Mr.  ThnmMSQl 
more. 


V/ 
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I  18389  Mr.  0>bden  first  became  prominent  in  the  Mtn- 
(ter  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  resistance  to  the  restrictive 
merdal  policy  of  the  manufacturing  trade  of  the  country. 
1839,  delegates  from  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
minted  to  proceed  to  London  to  press  their  opinions  upon 
Legislature.  Mr.  Charles  Pelham  Viliiers,  who  ten  years 
r  became  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  undertook  to 
esent  the  Free  Trade  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
February  19th,  1839,  Mr.  Villiers  moved  that  certain 
lu&cturers  be  heard  by  counsel,  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
Commons,  against  the  Corn  Laws,  as  injurious  to  theit 
ate  interests.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelm- 
majority.  On  March  12th  following,  the  day  on  which 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  originated,  Mr.  Villiers  again  movod 
at  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  inquiry  on 
Com  Laws,"  when  only  195  members  could  be  found  to 
\  for  inquiry  [I  doubt  whether  so  many  voted  so.— J.  B.3f 
le  342  vot^  against  it 

discouraged  and  dismayed,  the  partisans  of  inquiry,  who  had 
le  up  from  Manchester  to  await  the  result  of  the  motion, 
led  over  to  Herbert's  Hotel,  then  standing  in  Palace  Yard, 
osite  the  House  of  Parliament,  to  consider  what  could  be 
e.  It  was  in  that  crowded  room  that  Cobden,  leaping  on  a 
ir,  reminded  the  delegates  of  the  victorious  effects  of  the 
iseatic  League,  which,  three  centuries  previously,  had  freed 
trade  of  Hans  Towns  from  the  imposts  of  Grerman  princes, 
it  us,"  cried  Cobden,  "have  an  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
ch  shall  free  corn  and  trade  also."  It  was  then  and  there 
:  the  League  originated.  Cobden  proposed  that  a  fund  of 
:),ooo  be  raised,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  sum  waa 
scribed  in  the  room.  The  chief  Manchester  commercial 
ises  followed  with  subscriptions  of  £%o  and  ;^ioo  each. 
*he  English  Corn  Laws,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
riction  of  the  trade  in  grain,  date  as  far  back  as  136a  At 
t  time  the  prohibition  was  against  exportation.  It  was  not 
il  1462  that  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  its  free  importa- 
i.  The  object  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  of  1839  waa, 
xA  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith)  on  the  occasion  of 
ilton's  first  lecture,  in  the  Manchester  Com  ExcfaangBi  ^'  to 
the  same  righteous  object  as  that  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Sodetyi 
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There  were  other  French  gentlemen  in  Brighton  boida  X. 
de  Fonvielle,  but  they  were  all  engaged  in  acieotific  inqnrj. 
and  had  no  intention  of  diverting  their  attention  finon  thoit 
pursuits.  They  were  desirous,  neverthelesa,  of  ahowiqg  Ai 
Emperor  that  they  still  nuintained  their  political  hatSbei 
towards  him.  When  an  Englishman  has  triumphed  otcr  Hi 
political  adversary,  he  will  be  civil  to  him,  and  even  fif 
him  honour.  The  Emperor  might  have  remained  in  BH||i* 
with  perfect  security.  The  Scriptures  say  that  certain  peofk 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth.  In  a  few  days  the  novelty  of  i&c 
Imperial  visit  would  have  subsided.  The  Association  weald 
bi;  gone  ;  the  Frenchmen,  too,  would  have  departed  to  tber 
homes.  Thev  were  all  philosophers  engaged  on  idea*.  »"' 
that  never  means  other  than  limited  resources  to  them.  7%^ 
remain  puor  that  suciety,  which  disregards  them  vhik  thcf 
live,  may  grow  rich  when  they  are  dead. 

Most  lovers  of  the  good  fame  of  England  have  noticed  hee 
Court  journalists  and  Court  officials  continually  gave  tt>  Ac 
ex-Emperor  and  family  their  full  reigning  titles,  ignoring  Ac 
French  people  and  the  Republican  Government  who  W 
expelled  them  in  the  public  interest.  This  was  intenalioBil 
oiTensiveness.  It  was  done  at  Brighton.  M.  de  Footick 
beinc^  deputed  by  the  French  Government  to  report  vpoo  Ac 
laws  of  storms,  resented  the  description  of  the  late 
"  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,*  \ 
to  Mr.  Griffith  (not  Dr.  the  Griffiths  whose  name  has  < 
tliis  narrative,  but  the  Assistant-General  Secretary)  i 


'*  Dfak  Sir, — I  find  that  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  and  tenlyvi 
styled  in  a  manner  which  is  disregardful  of  the  whole  prart 
5t.ite  of  tliin;;s  in  France.  I  have  no  objection  to  nett  tic 
cx-Emperur  in  a  scientific  forum,  but  I  should  not  be 
a  party  in  an  A.^stK'iation  which  could  be  consideral  i 
some  assistance  to  any  demonbt ration  against  the  Frcecfe 
Government  ;  and  I  should  protest  energetically,  hnmlii  • 
may  be  my  individual  po^ition,  against  such  a  pcrrenMB  if 
Science  tur  promoting  the  ends  of  hostile  factiniu^ 
I  tliiiik  I  am  justified  in  x^king  on  what 
A:>.sociali m  has  done  this  ? 

*'  (Signed)  W.  OB  Fc 
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Mr.  Griffith  replied,  saying — 

''Dear  Sir,— It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  yon  have  fUt  it 
necessary  to  give  a  political  significance  to  a  matter  which  has 
in  no  way  a  political  bearing.  [This  was  not  true.]  Itisasa 
foreigner  who  has  always  taken  a  prominent  Interest  in  science 
that  the  ticket  has  been  given  to  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French.  By  this  course  the  Association  has  not  intended  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  position  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French  as  either  de  facto  or  dejure  ruler  of  Fhmce.  [But  it 
did  it]  "  (SigniBd)  G.  Grxfftth.'' 

The  action  of  Mr.  Griffith  was  better  than  his  explanation. 
The  next  day  a  new  list  of  foreigners  attending  the  meeting 
was  issued,  in  which  ''  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  "  was  changed  into  "  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Napoleon  lU."  Whether  the  ex-Emperor  inquired  why  his 
title  was  changed  I  never  heard. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  Emperor  he  was  dead.  I  saw  him 
twice  at  Chislehurst  after  his  decease.  Death  had  lent  dignity 
to  his  face  which  it  lacked  when  living.  When  he  resided  here 
as  a  libertine,  when  he  returned  as  an  Emperor,  and  again  as 
an  exile,  the  expression  of  his  face  was  always  that  of  an 
adventurer.  Seeing  his  end  in  exile  without  honour,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  world  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is 
painted.  Napoleon  I.  might  have  continued  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  could  his  word  have  been  depended  upon, 
and  the  dead  Usurper  renewed  and  confirmed  the  impression 
of  the  world  that  no  Bonaparte  could  be  believed  on  his 
word  nor  trusted  on  his  oath.  When  Napoleon  HI.  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Bordeaux  soon  after  the  Coup  d'Etat,  it 
was  arranged  that  from  an  arch  of  flowers,  under  which  he  was 
to  pass,  an  imperial  crown  should  hang,  surmounted  by  the 
words,  "He  well  deserves  it."  But  the  wind  blew  away  the 
crown,  and  when  the  Emperor  passed  under  the  arch  only  a 
rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it  dangled  there,  with  '<  He  well 
deserves  it "  standing  out  in  bold  relief  above  it  The  nooso 
itill  hangs  over  him  in  history,  and  the  legend  also. 


CHAPTER  C 
THE  ORATORS  OF  THE  ANTI-CORS-LAW  LEAGUE. 

(1839-1874-) 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  Lea^e  instructed  the  people  i 
organisation  enabled  the  people  to  express  their  opimoa,  \ 
it  was  the  platform  orators  who  inspired  the  opinioa.  T 
struggle  of  the  League  lasted  seven  years,  and  cost  baV 
million  of  money.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  aLlifiii«  M 
Paulton  stated  that  the  League  emplo}-ed  upward  of  a 
persons  in  making  up  elcaoral  packets  of  tracts,  and  500  ad 
persons  in  distributing  them  among  the  Gonstttnendes. 
England  and  Scotland  alone  they  distributed  Co  did 
5,000,000  tr.icts  and  stamped  publications,  iHiile  to  oou  ihca 
of  the  Working  class  they  distributed  3,600,000  pubUcmooa 
addition,  the  Lea:;ue  had  stitched  up  in  monthly  magsai 
and  other  periodicals  426.000  tracts.  The  entire  numbv 
tracts  and  stamped  publications  issued  by  the  League  ai  I 
single  year  1843,  was  Q,026,ooo,  weighing  upwards  ctf  lOOli 

Such  were  the  business  features  of  this  famous 
But  its  success  came  from  its  inspiration,  and  its  » 
I  have  said,  came  trrim  its  remarkable  leaders 
Elliott  wrote  fiery  rhymi-s  for  it ;  Gen.  Thompson 
Cati'chi^Tu ;  George  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the 
a^lmittedly  the  m>'>t  efficient  chairman  in  England  duriaf  I 
day  [organised  its  p«-'pi:^ar  action]  ;  James  Acland,  a  rifon 
spc.ikiT,  ac(]uninte.i  i\-:th  the  people,  was  a  sort  of  oiltiidg 
tiie  League,  filing  in:o  m.irkct  towns  on  market  days  on  a vfe 
horse,  perhaps  as  a  pacific  emblem,  but  partly  as  a  wmm 
drawing  attention.     He  took  the  fighting  among  the! 
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fiumersy  80  that  when  Bright  and  0>bden  came  [here  Mr. 
Bright  changed  the  order  of  names  and  put  Ck>bden  first]  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  known,  and  the  local  stock  of 
turbulence  being  expended,  the  peripatetic  orators  obtained  a 
hearing.  Cobden  mainly  addressed  himself  to  the  villagers. 
He  foresaw  the  great  jam  industry,  and  predicted  to  mothers 
dieap  sugar  and  abundant  fruit  preserves.  Oxfordshire 
cottagers  tell  to  this  day  of  the  happy  tidings  their  mothers 
brought  home  after  listening  to  the  League  orators  in  the 
Market  Place.  Bright  dealt  more  with  the  landlords  and 
fiurmers,  into  whose  cold  imderstanding  he  poured  the  hot  shot 
of  League  logic. 

The  League  was  the  first  body  of  agitators  who  introduced 
method  into  public  meetings.    In  the  hour  ol  argument  in 
tike  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Mr.  ViUiers*  mastery  of  the 
question  was  heard,  his  high  character  lending  influence  to  the 
cause.    Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  another  Parliamentary  voice,  had 
a  graceful  and  cogent  eloquence  which  always  commanded 
attention.    Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  subse- 
quently M.P.  for  Oldham,  surpassed  all  the  orators  of  the 
League  of  that  day  in  brilliance  of  speech.    Shorter  and  more 
ntund  than  Charles  James  Fox,  he,  notwithstanding,  produced 
effects  of  rhetoric  transcending  those  of  his  great  namesake. 
The  term  "  brilliant "  does  not  entirely  describe  them.    You  no 
asore  thought  of  his  appearance  while  he  was  speaking  than 
you  did  of  Thiers's  insignificant  stature.    His  low,  clear,  lute- 
Itke  voice  penetrated  over  the  pit  and  gallery  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.    "  You  saw  in  the  papers  yesterday,"  he  would  begin, 
<'  the  case  of  a  poacher  who  was  seized,  indignantly  treated, 
summarily  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a  serious  term  of  degrading 
imprisonment.    If  this,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  the  rightful  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  man  who  steals  the  rich  man's  bird,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  rich  man  who  steals  the  poor  man's 
bread  ?  "    In  words  to  this  effect  he  spoke.    Men  remember 
that  argument  to  this  day.    It  constituted  the  first  words  of  his 
^leech.    He  began  with  it.    No  first  words  of  any  speech  in 
my  time  ever  produced  the  same  effect  upon  an  audience. 

The  public  and  the  press  were  alliu-ed  by  the  great  names  of 
Cobden  and  Bright.  Mr.  Cobden,  'Uhe  pale&ced  manu- 
^turer,''  whom  the  landowners  believed,  and  the  ^rmerswere 
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persuaded  to  believe,  was  a  Manchester  enemy  of  agiiciiltm, 
and  a  paid  emissary  of  the  Socialist  insurgents  of  the  Coctiaca;, 
was  himself  the  son  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  whose  ambitioo  vat » 
die  one  of  that  class,  and  did  so  die,  seeking  and  acccpusg  bo 
other  distinction  than  that  which  his  genius  cast  around  kit 
name,  lie  was  the  logician  of  the  League.  As  a  master  d 
lucid  statement  on  the  platform  or  in  Parliament,  he  le&  do 
equal  at  his  death.  When  he  had  made  a  statement,  he  jooAri 
at  it  and  around  it,  as  though  he  saw  it  in  the  air  befcre  kis. 
What  was  deficient  he  supplied,  what  was  redundant  he  wiis- 
drew,  by  putting;  the  question  in  another  way,  in  vhkk  kf 
omitted  any  mischievous  word,  or  qualified  aviy  phrase  he  bai 
used  which  might  miskad,  so  that  he  could  noc  be  miiiOhC* 
stnod  by  ace i. lent,  nor  his  mcining  perverted  by  design.  Tk^ 
contributed  to  give  the  League  great  ascendcnc>\  since  sH  o 
adherents  could  quote  without  fear  of  contradiction  what  he  ^ 
and  his  speeches  of  one  day  became  the  authority  of  the  aeC 

Mr.  Hri.i^ht's  was  a  grander,  more  imposing  and  impnftuoi' 
order  of  eloi^uence.  CobJen  presented  the  facts.  Bngfat  ptf 
firo  into  them.  With  the  finest  voice  of  any^  European  onpv. 
he  displaved  a  measured  vehemence  on  the  platform  «bd 
^.ive  the  iinprc>^i()n  of  unknown  power.  He  was  the  Vckci 
the  movement  ;  he  forged  at  red  heit,  and  hurled  the  borsBf 
bol'5  which  finally  set  Protection  on  fire. 

Finally  there  came  the  collection  maker  of  the  LeagucS.  K 
K.  Moore,  with  a  vuice  that  fell  on  a  meeting  like  the  bsntiC 
of  a  reservoir.  It  was  not  what  he  said,  so  much  as  the  sotfi 
he  made,  that  produced  the  effect.  The  madded  clam-wr  *• 
not  hushed— it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  nev  roar,  whickw 
always  re-erved  to  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Hb  faaetnaW 
t(i  appeal  for  subscriptions,  and  he  exactly  answered  that  fli 
for  wiicn  his  astounding  voice  fell  upon  the  meeting  M  tfi 
s(*emed  to  have  the  pc)WL-r  of  going  away.  I  do  but 
mv  irnprt  v<>:nns  ;  but  here  Mr.  Bright  remarks  :  [^Ib 
wxiTc  oiten  logical  and  very  t^ood.  The  descriptiooof  kl«i0 
is  preatiy  exact^etated.  He  worked  hard  and  was  of  ft 
service  to  the  League.— J.  B."] 

These  were  the  great  propa;;andists  of  Free  Trade 
who  made  conquest  of  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  PecL  vksi 
for  him>elf  an  imperishable  name,  by  re  ^  in  il^ 
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Corn  Laws  ;  thus  "  giving  the  people  bread  no  longer  leavened/' 
fts  he  proudly  said,  ''by  a  sense  of  injustice.''  Never  was  there 
aach  a  wreck  of  political  reputations  as  took  place  within  a  few 
years  of  the  abolition  of  Protection  in  Com.  Nothing  happened 
which  had  been  predicted  by  the  prognosticators  of  disaster. 
Poor  lands  were  more  cultivated  than  before  ;  no  stoppage  of 
.imports  by  war  occurred ;  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers 
throve  beyond  their  forefathers'  dreams  of  prosperity  ;  instead 
of  rents  of  land  falling,  the  aristocracy,  the  chirf  owners  of  it, 
grew  rich  while  they  slept — ^as  they  do  still ;  and  farmers  found 
/**ruin  "  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  them.  The  working  classes 
'  became  better  instead  of  worse  employed,  and  their  wages  in 
some  places  excite  the  jealousy  of  curates,  while  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  at  last  able  to  insist  upon  improved  provision 
'  fox  themselves.  A  stimulus,  inconceivable  before,  was  given  to 
'  trade  ;  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com  decreased  ;  apprehen- 
sions of  insufficient  harvests  no  longer  excited  dread,  and  the 
British  race  became  physically  one-half  larger  in  bulk  and  one- 
half  heavier  in  weight  than  in  the  days  before  Cobden  and 
Bright  arose.  The  victory  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was 
the  greatest  ever  won  by  reason  in  the  history  of  human 
agitations.  Neither  in  piety,  nor  morals,  nor  trade  are  men  for 
trusting  one  another.  Everybody  is  for  protecting  his  neigh- 
bour from  benefiting  himself.  Nobody  is  for  leaving  freedom 
free.  The  principle  of  progress  in  commerce  and  social  life  is 
not  to  limit  liberty,  but  to  limit  injury.  It  was  the  establish- 
ment of  this  principle  in  trade  that  caused  this  League  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  historic  forces  of  British  civilisation. 

Mr.  Cobden  told  me  one  night  at  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  despite  all  the  expenditure  in  public  instructioni  "the 
League  would  not  have  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
when  they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Irish  famine  and  the 
circumstance  that  we  had  a  Minister  who  thought  more  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  than  his  own  continuance  in  power." 

George  Wilson  was  a  great  chairman.  In  a  short,  strong 
speech  he  explained  the  position  of  the  question  (to  be 
considered)  out  of  doors,  and  the  case  to  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  But  in  conducting  the  meetings  he  was  despotic. 
There  was  no  code  for  their  regulation  then  in  England  nor 
now,  and  despotism  alone  brought  them  to  an  end. 
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During  a  thou.^and  years  the  theory  of  public  meetmci  r 
Eni^land  has  not  been  revised.     In  Saxon  times,  we  are  told,  & 
wise  men  of  the  commune  assembled  under  a  tree  and  took 
counsel  together.  If  public  meetings  were  limited  to  *' wise  nca  " 
in  these  days  they  would  seldom  be  crowded.     Sazoo  p«bfe 
meetings  were  not  so  numerous  but  that  every  one  ooold  fm 
his  opinion  who  had  an  opinion  to  give,  and  the  theory  of  tbe 
Saxon  public  meeting  was  that  every  one  present  had  a  rirk 
to  be  heard.     Upon  this  theory  meetings  to-day  are  held  vhea 
they  amount   to   ten   thou^^and   persons,  or,   as   at   Bxx^fer 
Hall,  Eirmipgham,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  there,  to  xksri 
thousand.     In  the  days  of  Thomas  Attwood  a  Kcwhall  E2 
mcctinc^  in  Birmingham washeld,  when  Daniel O'ConncU spoke. 
at  which  two  hundred  thousand  persons  were  present.     Hai 
cii.h  person  "  stood  upon  his  right  to  be  heard,"  ikc  C2cetr:| 
would  have  lasted  a  year.     Whenever  disorder  is  intesitd 
persons  are  put  forward  to  "  demand  "  a  hearinij.     The  fr-.er.i 
of  the  imp'-'s.-ible  "  right  "  yell  for  it,  and  the  iricnds  of  orirr 
yell  a.:.ii::s!t  it.     T):e  chairman  all  the  whi!e  is  as  hc!rle^»  as  > 
windmill.     When  Mr.  Jes>e   Colli ngs,    M.P.,   was    Slay.T  tf 
I^irrr.ivj^V.arn.  lie  was  insulted  by  Tories  for  two  hourv     T^rs 
>iM;^'xd   the    meetJTv^  over    v.hich  he  presided.     Ther  b»i 
iridic  a  liru'c  dra\v::ij^  of  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  su*r«r ici  S 
lri)m  tlic    L'allLry  in  frt.nt  of  Mr.  Ceilings,  loudly  cali;"^  hi 
a!*.enti(>n  to  it.     At  last  he  ordered  the  police  to  resnore  the 
a  liiine   rioter*,   who  indicted  him   for  assault,  vhkh  a  Terr 
m.!j;:.-!ritc  (Mr.  Kynerslcy)  sustained.     At  Brighton,  dunr;  at 
Tory  Cf  .'V  riiment  of  Mr.  Di-raeli,  no  Liberal  mcetir.;^  co&Ii  he 
I; eld   fv-r    t":ve   years,  be.ausr   the  Liberals  weie  unwUlia|  » 
T  ::v  ''.\:V\  1.  ht  the  Tories  uho  were  ready  with  a  coctxagtsS 
«  :  iu:.j.i:;s  t>^r  tlvit  kind  of  disturbance.     In  Rachiia!e« 
Mr.  T.  li.  1*1^::  r  wa^  fir.-t  elected,  men  were  sent  intothe 
;i:r::.-d    wiih    >:i^':>,    to    break    up  the    meeting.     I   thertf^A 
M  i\:'td  tha:  th:ck-headed  Liberals  &huuld  be  put  in  the  inx« 
a;  ^^  t!iey  pr(j\ed  to  be  the  most  valuable  memben  of  the  prtr 
( 1  i>r«!-.r,  si  IK  e  ilev  cuuld  be^t  resist  the  arguments  of  in>;:r|C9l 
>;:Lk>.     1  'atriiit.->  of  tranul  tenuity  were  of  no  use. 

It  is   ^:P:;•Jlar  and   absurd  that  the  right  of      iblk 
^!.•<M■d  l-j  a  }..'a  7ed  lC!:>;li>h  institution,  at  vh        a 
Can  l.iu!ully  pre.serve  order,  and  the  proceed!      ;  caa  calf  ^ 
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regulated  hy  riot,  or  by  the  cWture  of  clamour,  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  The  organisation  of  democracy  is  a  long  way  off, 
and  Liberalism  is  deliberate  enough  to  reassure  the  most 
alarmed  and  apprehensive  Toryism  in  the  kingdom  not  to  have 
established  J  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  right  of  order  at  public 
meetingSj  aad  promulgated  a  code  of  procedure  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  days.  The  resolutions  to  be  proposed 
should  be  described  by  the  Chair.  They  should  be  few,  the 
speakers  few^  and  the  time  of  each  allotted  and  time  for  amend- 
ments provided  and  limited,  and  the  authority  of  the  Chair  as 
to  order  should  be  made  legal,' 

'  In  this  and  the  previous  chapter  I  have  used  mnncytfttlon*  by  Mr*  Blight. 
He  then  and  always  deprecated  %ny  words  of  pmiie  jippUed  to  mmxM^  but  I 
did  fKit  wholly  leave  them  nut  on  that  ftccoimt. 
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CHAPTER  a. 
CAREER  OF  A  BOHEMIAN  ARTIST. 

(1847-1877.) 

About  1847,  two  young  men  came  to  London  from 
not  so  much  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  to  find  oocupatioo  warn 
genial  than  that  they  followed.  Still  they  both  had  the  wmaeaa 
of  distinction  in  them.  One  was  George  Hooper,  who  dki^ 
wards  wrote,  in  the  Kcasoner^  some  articles  under  the  ng*— ^ 
of  '*  Eugene."  He  brought  some  knowledge  of  Latin  to  vamm^Mtd 
continued  to  read  the  classics  in  his  leisure,  which  wmi  wamk 
to  his  credit.  I  spuke  of  him  to  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  and  vhm 
the  Leader  was  started  he  was  ab^igned  a  place  upon  it.  Bt 
pursued  journalism  and  authorship,  and  made  hiofldf  a  noM 
in  military  literature.  His  companion,  Henry  Merritt,  cnntii 
reside  in  my  house,  where  he  continued  nearly  eight 
employing  himself  in  picture  restoration,  in  which  he  1 
acquired  skill  and  repute. 

Ilis  life  had  been  one  of  vicissitude.  Hit  socinl 
a  youth  in  Oxford  was  below  hope,  save  by  lelf-help.  H«  kii 
been  in  a  charity  school,  an  errand  boy  about  the  < 
filled  various  humble  and  precarious  situations.  In  ! 
had  been  a  Bohemian  with  art -love  in  his  mind, 
his  heart,  and  nothing  in  his  pocket ;  with  no  |>«^"?"if  wtm 
a  watehinaker  in  a  passage  off  Drury  Lane  and  a  Jew  ( 
house  keeper  in  the  Strand,  both  ''good  fellows' 
way. 

When  about  Graves*s  shop  (the  printscUer^) 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Delamotte,  whO|  1 
youth's  ta^te,  kindly  gave  him  encouragement ; 
more  valuable,   he   gave   him   instruction   in  art,  for 
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Merritt  was  grateful  all  his  days.    He  dedicated  his  first  book, 
^  Dirt  and  Piaures  Separated/'  thus  :— 

To 

WiLUAM  Alfred  Delamotte,  Esg., 

Who,  when  I  was  a  boy — a  stranger, 

Unknown  to  him  even  by  name, 

Carefully  and  gratuitously  instructed  me 

In  the  rudiments  of  art, 

I  inscribe  this  little  Volume 

With  long-cherished  feelings  of  respect* 

As  he  resided  with  me,  I  had  opportunities  of  introducing 
him  to  my  friends,  and  at  times  he  shared  invitations  with  me. 
He  occupied  two  rooms  in  my  house  (one  being  his  itudio)| 
and  had  the  use  of  the  dining-room.  He  paid  seven  or  dg^t 
shillings  then.  Sometimes  he  was  in  arrears  several  pounds,  as 
I  see  from  his  account-book  of  that  time.  When  money  came 
to  hand  he  paid  up  arrears,  for  he  was  as  honest  in  hb  dealings 
as  in  his  work. 

When  I  removed  to  a  lodge  near  Regent's  Park,  Merritt 
went  with  me  by  his  own  desire.  There  he  worked  for  two 
yezxs  upon  the  oldest  picture  in  England,  Richard  11.,  brought 
there  from  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
entrusted  to  him  by  Dean  Stanley,  Air.  Richmond  the  elder 
superintending  its  restoration.  Mr.  Dennison,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  eminent  persons,  oft  came 
to  witness  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  was  a  delight  to  me  to 
see  this  picture  day  by  day,  and  see  the  king  revealed  whose 
face  no  eye  had  seen  for  150  years.  In  the  last  century  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  one  Captain  Broome  to  brighten 
up  the  portrait,  who  knew  no  more  of  restoration  than  a  house 
painter.  He  put  upon  the  panel  a  new  portrait  in  which  the 
king  was  lost,  and  a  staring,  treacle-faced  young  man  appeared 
in  his  place,  with  a  sceptre  as  short  and  stumpy  as  a  policeman's 
staff.  Underneath  Broome's  paint  was  found  the  true  present- 
ment of  the  pensive,  timorous  king  whom  Shakespeare  drew, 

'  Merritt  never  heard  of  his  friend  more.  Yet  all  the  while  he  wai  panuiiig 
bis  art  in  Brighton  and  executed  some  works  for  Joseph  Ellis,  who  told  me  he 
had  much  re^urd  for  Delamotte. 
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holdinsr  a  graceful  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Broome  had 
that  the  tails  of  the  king*s  ermine  pointed  down,  and  kid 
painted  them  up.  The  reader  may  see  the  real  Ricfaard  IL  a 
the  Jerusalem  Chanihcr  now. 

As  remarkable  in  its  way  is  the  ponderous  panel  on  vbd 
the  life-sized  king  was  painted.  It  is  more  than  an  inch  thidL 
and  is  composed  of  three  planks  of  oak,  not  only  as  sound  ■ 
when  they  were  sawn  five  hundred  yean  ago,  bat  as  ouwaryed 
as  a  plane  of  steel.  Mr.  Hans  Holbein,  who  believed  hiancil  a 
descendant  of  his  famous  namesake,  could  not  by  a  microKopi 
discover  the  suture  where  the  clever  carpenter  who  madeitkai 
joined  the  panel. 

At  the  Lodge  the  ground  rent  exceeded  j^sj, 
charges  were  considerable.  Merritt  occupied  four 
two  chief  having  folding  doors,  made  him  a 
He  took  up  the  whole  time  of  a  servant,  and  the  ] 
were  yicUIed  to  him  for  recreation.  Here  he  paid  J^\  a  Mik 
Like  most  persons  bom  and  reared  in  indigence,  he  n» 
alarmed  at  any  new  expense,  even  when  he  could  well  \mm  ft 
He  was  distro^ed  and  apprehensive  even  at  this  cha^eitfd 
never  paid  more  to  the  end  of  hia  tenancy.  But  I  had  oih« 
intere>t  than  proht  in  continuing  iL  It  was  partly  ! 
— partly  liking;,  and  partly  the  love  of  seeing  pictures,  ( 
or  choice,  about  my  rooms — a  pleasure  othei 
by  me.  It  was  diverting  in  another  way  to  see,  in  the  ( 
years,  the  straits  of  impccuniousncss  in  artist  lile.  Wei  I 
remember  when  at  Woburn  Buildings,  Mr.  Parringtan,  afani 
of  mine,  called  with  a  picture  for  Merritt  to  test  or  lestofa  k 
happened  he  had  no  solvent  of  any  kind  by  him«  by  which  hi 
could  clean  the  surface  or  remove  encrustations  of 
Then  Mrs.  Holyoakc  secretly  sent  out  for  what  he 
that  the  visitor  miftht  nut  be  aware  of  its  scarcity  ;  ior  a  | 
with  a  valuable  picture  would  be  loathe  to  ka¥«  it  if  ht  fl» 
pected  the  need  of  the  artist  might  lead  him  to  pledge  i  ~ 
wiu-n  the  solvents  came  it  was  found  that  there  vaa  no 
with  which  to  apply  or  absorb  them  at  the  critical 
when  the  hnusehuld  collection  had  to  be  drawn  upon^  i 
into  the  studio— as  from  a  store-room  where  he 
to  keep  his  rolls  of  oIJ  soft  linen. 

Iic:>ides  the  interest  of  these  episodeSi  K 
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excellent  company  to  talk  to,  or  contradict.     Aa  Hartley 
Coleridge  said  of  one  of  his  friends  :— 

*'  Fine  wit  he  had — and  knew  not  it  was  irft 

And  native  thoughts  before  he  dreamed  of  thinking  | 
Odd  sayings,  too,  tor  each  occasion  fit. 
To  oldest  sights  the  newest  fancies  linking. 

What  I  most  honoured  my  friend  for  was  his  honesty  in  art. 
By  falsifying  pictures,  making  new  ones  look  old,  and  finding 
the  signature  of  the  master  under  the  paint  where  it  had  never 
been  put,  inventing  for  a  picture  a  pedigree  and  a  character, 
he  might  have  made  money  as  others  did,  hut  he  preferred 
poverty  to  deceit.  After  many  years  he  had  his  reward.  He 
could  be  trusted.  He  was  known  to  know  his  art ;  his  word 
could  be  believed,  and  his  opinion  was  worth  money.  Con- 
noisseurs so  eminent  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Merritt's  later  years 
consulted  him. 

My  brother  William,  Curator  of  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  useful  to  Merritt,  as  he  was  to  others  in  his 
way  ;  but  Merritt  could  not  paint,  and  therefore  he  could  be 
trusted  to  restore.  He  had  colour  in  his  blood.  He  had  the 
patience  of  Gerard  Dow  (whom  Merritt  was  fond  of  citing), 
who  was  said  to  spend  days  in  painting  a  broom.  I  have  seen 
Merritt  spend  days  over  a  few  inches  of  injured  canvas,  until,  by 
careful  stipling,  he  matched  the  colours,  and  replaced  the  lost 
tints,  so  that  no  ordinary  eye  could  tell  where  the  effacing 
fingers  of  neglect  or  decay  had  wrought  mischief.  No  one  who 
could  paint  could  be  depended  upon  to  take  this  trouble,  when 
he  could  in  an  hour  paint  in  the  defective  parts  ;  whether  such 
a  one  could  do  it  better  or  worse,  or  as  well,  he  would  not 
represent  the  genius  of  the  master  nor  restore  ^/'jwork. 

When  we  lived  at  No.  i ,  Wobum  Buildings,  a  window  over- 
looked the  grounds  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  resided  then  at 
Tavistock  Place,  made  Merritt's  working-room  the  best  room, 
because  it  looked  on  trees.  On  Sundays  Dickens  would  have 
a  friend  or  two  in  the  garden,  and  a  tray  of  bottled  stout, 
"churchwardens,"  and  tobacco  would  be  brought  from  the 
house.  We  were  told  that  this  was  Dickens's  protest  against  the 
doleful  way  of  keeping  Sunday  then  thought  becoming.  Tavi- 
stock House  was  the  one  formerly  occupied  by  "  Perry  of  the 
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Morning  Chronicle^^  as  he  used  to  be  descri        ,  mt  in  my  !■■ 

it  was  divided  into  two  houses.    One  was  oo ^ed  by  Fnik 

Stone  the  elder,  who  died  there — a  very  genial  pcnoo  to  knosL 
The  other  was  occupied  by  Sidney  Milnes  HawkcS|  ■ftcmA 
by  Mr.  James  Stansfield.  Mazzini  was  frequently  there  ini 
times.  One  morning,  when  Dickens  resided  there,  a 
purporting  to  be  Mazzini  called,  and  solicited  aid. 
sent  down  a  ser\'ant,  who  presented  a  sovereign  on  a  nifw 
tray.  The  visitor  took  the  gift  with  thanks.  When  this  oat 
to  be  known  to  Mazzini's  friends  they  were  filled  with  air.WP- 
mcnt  at  Diekciib^s  thoughtlessness,  to  say  the  lease  Hse 
could  he  imagine  that  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  met  i 
as  a  man  of  reputation  for  honour  and  self-respect,  wonld  ( 
to  his  door  soliciting  alms,  like  an  adventurer  or  an 
And,  if  he  believed  the  applicant  to  be  Mazzini,  some 
some  commiseration  and  identification  was  necessary  to 
sure  that  one  so  eminent  was  suddenly  in  distre»  lo 
Ma/zini  had  a  hundred  friends  who  would  have  aided  bn 
before  he  need  have  been  a  suppliant  at  Dickens's  door. 

Though  he  hardly  knew  it,  Mcrritt  had  the  ambitioB  rf 
autliorship  in  him,  but  he  cost  me  infinite  trouble  to  make  kx 
believe  it.  He  be;;an  by  writing  for  me  in  the  Rtasomtr  vois 
the  .signature  uf  **  Christopher."  Sometimes  I  suggcRed  :kt 
subjects,  and  revised  what  he  wrote.  At  length  I  urged  b« 
to  write  about  his  own  profes!>ion,  as  nothing  dxstinctitetf 
readable  existed  upon  it.  At  ld>t  he  wrote  some  chipcm 
on  the  Art  of  Restoration.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hans  Hotak 
then  stationmaster  at  Huston,  was  frequently  at  wof  hamiL 
His  passion  was  to  collect  all  the  engravings  of  Ilolbca  kr 
c>>uld  affwrd  to  purchase.  He  induced  Merritt  to  call  ha  \tut 
treariie  **  Hirt  a:id  Pictures  Sepaiated '*— a  purely 
ti:Ie  which  cuuld  interest  nobody  but  connoisseurs.  I 
the  line  "  in  the  Works  of  the  Old  Masters  **  to  render  At 
iiinre  hiinian.  At  that  time  Meriilt  was  not  apt  with  hii] 
but  there  wuM  oii);inality  and  tcrvour  in  him  which 
he  had  literary  ta^te.  He  had  read  no  books  Miv  aM 
volumes  of  the  letters  of  Pope,  Defoe,  or  an  old 
or  tw(i,  which  he  had  picked  up  on  second-hand 
He  h.id  had  no  education  save  the  Cha:  ' 
Church  Catechism  chiefly,  which  leaves  a  \ 
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abject  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  he  bad  the  education  of  the 
streets — an  excellent  school  for  those  who  have  setaso  aough 
to  learn  in  it.  He  knew  that  an  acquaintance  of  mine  who  made 
a  name  as  a  tragedian  had  learned  grammar  from  a  book  I  had 
.written,  which  be  had  read  when  he  resided  in  the  house  of  my 
^oster  Caroline.  I  bad  put  on  the  title-page  of  the  hock  the 
words : — ''  No  department  of  knowledge  is  like  grammar.  A 
^person  may  conceal  his  ignorance  of  any  other  art ;  but  trery 
sjaxne  he  speaks  he  publishes  his  ignorance  of  this.  There  can 
,be  no  greater  imputation  on  the  intelligence  of  any  man 
than  that  he  should  talk  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  and  never 
'talk  well" 

^  These  words  incited  Merritt,  who  had  the  instinct  of  a  simple 
,  and  manly  style  in  him.  Like  every  person  of  taste,  he  wis 
dissatisfied  with  his  first  efforts,  not  only  dissatisfied  but  dis- 
.  loayed  and  despairing,  and  threw  his  chapters  on  Restoration 
aix  or  seven  times  into  the  fire,  where  they  would  have  perished 
had  not  my  wife  rescued  them  until  a  more  hopeful  mood  came 
to  him.  Again  and  again  they  were  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  again  thrown  on  the  fire.  To  encourage  him,  I  induced 
the  editor  of  the  Leader  newspaper,  by  my  accounts  of  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  to  publish  them  in  the  "  Portfolio  "  of  that 
journal,  where  the  chief  chapters  first  appeared. 

To  this  end  I  invented  reasons  to  prove  their  insertion  would 
be  relevant,  and  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  chapters  in  the 
Leader^  and  also  a  handbill  about  them,  which  was  sent  out  to 
artisan  readers  in  all  the  towns  where  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking.    What  I  said  was  this : — 


'*  The  interesting  discussion  which  several  times  has  arisen 
respecting  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  renders  it  necessary  that  every  man  having  regard  to 
the  credit  of  the  nation  in  this  respect  should  be  able  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  upon  pictures. 

"Hitherto  this  has  not  been  practicable  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  because  nearly  all  works  on  the  subject  of  painting  are 
written  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  and  abound  in 
technicalities  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

'^Newspaper  criticisms  are  usually  written  for  the  initiated 
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alone.    The  editor  of  the  Leadgr^  therefore,  hat 

useful  to  insert  a  series  of 


PAPERS  ON  THE  PAINTINGS  OP  THE  OLD 

which  are  written  in  popular  language,  and  by  < 

artistic  processes  employed  in  creating  a  great  peintiii^  aad  k 

restoring  it  when  unhappily  damaged  by  aoddent, 

neglect,  shall  enable  the  genend  reader  to  understand 

and  learn  to  appreciate  them,  and  take  part  in  the 

which  relate  to  them. 

"  A  great  painter  sheds  renown  on  his  country,  and  refiDcaoC 
on  all  people  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  gaze  on  ha  vert. 
Taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  a  proof  of  the  civilisation  of  a  nasiaa. 
English  artisans  would  not  be  behind  those  of  any  on  the  Con- 
tinent, if  knowledge  of  the  ri{;ht  kind  was  submitted  to  rhr:^ 
The  names  of  poets  and  philosophers  are  become  houxh.J 
words  in  our  land — why  should  not  the  painters  become  cc^ 
favourites  ?  They  would  if  equally  well  known.  If  p.CticiI 
economists  and  politicians  attain  popularity,  surely  the  6My  d 
the  great  artists  is  come.  Raphael  sounds  as  well  as  Ricir^Ci. 
Titian  may  stand  by  Torrens,  the  canvas  of  Correggi^  a  tt 
attractive  as  Cobbctt*s  Paper  against  Gokl.** 

Had  the  Leader  not  possessed  that  heroic  sentimenralrtr  is 
favour  of  usefulness   which    practical   men  dc«pise,    MerrtS'i 

I  apers  haii  never  appeared.  He  was  paid,  as  I  coosidcnd. 
iibi.Tally,  but  such  was  his  nature  that  he  was  dis^ataSri. 
al'h'nijh  it  was  the  first  money  he  received  for  any  wnar^ 
-i-.e  such  limited  compensation  as  I  was  able  to  make  hia  tf 
hi-  papers  in  the  Reasuner, 

Tlie  name  of  the  errand  boy  of  Oxford  appearing  in  t^ 
Portfolio  of  a  famous  journal,  with  those  of  George  E2scc. 
HrrbiTt  Spencer,  Harriet  Martincau,  and  George  Henry  Lrwek 
was  reputation.  Merritt  had  not  the  money  to  purchase  tbt 
di-tinclion,  ami  could  not  have  bought  it  if  he  had.    YcC  i:  w» 

II  't  until  I  threatened  to  abandon  him  that  he  gave  up  ha 
purpo>e  uf  writing  to  the  otTice  a  letter  of  discontent  at  bi 
payment.  He  was  as  difficult  to  befriend  as  Rousseau.  Ycckn 
pipers  in  the  leader  were  the  beginning  of  hb  furtuac.  Ht 
became  known  to  conn'^icfeurs  who  otherwise  had  never  hctfJ 
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^    offhim.    Mr.  BcnaU  (afterwards  Sir  William)  cotild  then  afl^ 
:    to  know  his  Bohemian  townsman. 

The  chapters  would  have  ended  with  the  Leader  had  I  not 
(  induced  hfan  to  complete  them  and  make  a  little  book  of  them, 
1  ifbich  I  printed  in  die  ^  Cabinet  of  Reason ''  series,  although 
I  die  subject  was  not  suited  thereto.  The  prefiu:e  was  wholly 
%  win%  and  the  taUe  of  the  painters  named  in  the  work.  In 
^  cjDocert  with  its  purpose,  I  added  here  and  there  in  the  book 
y  r^pDUurks  to  enlist  the  interest  of  outside  readers  in  a  subject 
^  which  would  strike  them  as  being  alien.  The  publication 
brought  him  picture  clients  from  the  provinces*  The  book 
liad  a  new  kind  of  genius,  and  the  genius  was  all  his  own.  It 
diowed  knowledge,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm,  qualities  Merritt 
akme  put  into  the  book. 


CHAPTER  CU. 

THE  PICTURE  RESTORER  FURTHER  DELISEATEH 

(X847-1877) 

Henry  M frpitt  had  some  delightful  qualities,  bat  he  «i 
the  most  timid,  the  most  irritable  and  inoonststent  of  all  d 
children  of  genius  whom  I  have  known.  He  now  poscM 
the  status  the  Leader  had  given  him.  Next  \.\^\^A\\wk 
occurred  of  introducing  him  to  the  Empire^  set  up  bj  11 
Livesey,  the  founder  of  Teetotalism.  The  editor  was  Job 
Hamilton,  who  had  the  passion  of  a  prophet  in  him,  and  vid 
whom  I  had  public  discussion,  and  for  whom  I  had  giii 
regard.  Hamilton  became  editor  of  the  Morning  Suf^  m 
Merrill  came  to  write  on  art  in  both  papers.  Through  A 
Stiify  he  contributed  for  a  time  to  the  ManchesUr  EMMmmm 
ami  he  went  to  Manchoter  on  the  occahion  of  aa  rihtV^'** 
of  pictures  in  that  city.  Then  I  was  able  to  gire  has  fl 
introduction  to  Mr.  Stephen  IVttiit  of  Merchants*  Hod 
where  he  made  friends  and  had  pleasant  days^  It  w»  i 
plo.i'^urc  to  me  to  be  useful  to  him. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine  on  the  staff  of  the  Stmrndmri^  Mi 
Percy  Grcj^,  w.is  a  constant  visitor  at  my  house,  and  I  enlsKalli 
influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  Merritt  as  its  art  < 
When  he  came  hnme  in  Gallery  days  he  was  somctiaw 
to  write  out  his  notes  in  time  for  the  Standard  the  saa 
Tht-n  it  fell  to  me  to  write  them  out  for  him,  whidi 
many  hours  of  close  work.  Sometimes  this  occurred  two  ordM 
times  in  a  week.  For  no  week,  even  when  I  spent  the  6k/ M 
the  (rallcry,  did  I  nceive  more  than  £i  for  v^^k  far  which  h 
rcrcivcd  /6.    Nor  ahould  I  have  taken  what  I  did  hnlaotlKl 
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L  preveiited  me  from  doing  my  own.    He  would  have  been 
ady  to  help  me  in  like  case. 

lien,  in  a  season  of  illness,  he  was  unable  to  attend  the 
eries,  he  would  ask  me  to  go  and  make  notes  for  him. 
Did  of  his  critical  knowledge  of  pictures,  long  £uniliarity 
.  them  enabled  me  to  describe  their  features  and  the  story 
irtist  had  told  by  his  pencil.  Merritt  found  from  the  art 
:es  in  other  newspapers,  which  he  subsequently  perused, 
my  reports  were  to  be  trusted.  He  knew  the  kind  of 
L  produced  by  each  artist  who  habitually  exhibited.  His 
xs  sent  to  the  Standard^  written  upon  my  report,  were 
Jied  to  descriptions  of  the  subjects  and  the  general 
acteristics  of  the  painters,  reserving  technical  criticisms 
I  he  was  able  to  run  down  to  the  Galleries  and  see  for 
(elf.  On  the  occasions  when  I  went  for  him  some  droU 
rience  befell  me,  such  as  recalled  Boswell  in  a  forgotten 
ige,  preserved  by  Hazlitt  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Toft.*'  The  comedian,  who  knew  Boswell,  records  in  his 
1  that  one  morning  Boswell,  calling  on  Johnson,  found  him 
ng  a  letter  for  a  Mr.  Lowe.  On  Lowe  leaving,  Boswell 
wed  him,  and  with  insinuating  professions  began  : ''  How  do 
do,  Mr.  Lowe  ?  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  Mr.  Lowe. 
Ion  my  freedom,  Mr.  Lowe,  but  I  think  I  saw  my  dear 
d  Dr.  Johnson  writing  a  letter  for  you."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  I 
!  you  will  not  think  me  rude,  but  if  it  would  not  be  too 
:  a  favour  you  would  infinitely  oblige  me  if  you  would  just 
le  have  a  sight  of  it.  Everything  from  that  hand  is  so 
imable."  "  It  is  on  my  own  private  affairs."  "  I  would 
pry  into  any  person's  affairs,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  by  any 
IS.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  accuse  me  of  such  a  thing, 
if  it  were  no  particular  secret."  "  Sir,  you  are  welcome 
ad  the  letter."  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe  ;  you  are 
obliging.  I  take  it  exceedingly  kind  "  (having  read  it).  **  It 
thing,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lowe,  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of." 
tainly  not !  "  *'  Why,  then,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  would  do 
nother  favour,  you  would  make  the  obligation  eteriud.  If 
70uld  but  step  to  Peele's  coffee-house  with  me,  and  just  sufier 
3  take  a  copy  of  it,  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
e  you."  "  I  was  overcome,"  said  Lowe,  "  by  this  sudden 
liarity  and  condescension,  accompanied  with  bows  and 
L.  n.  17 
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grimaces.  I  had  no  power  to  refuM 
house,  my  letter  was  presently  transc 
had  put  his  document  in  his  pocket,  \ 
as  erect  and  as  proud  as  he  was  half  i 
and  I  ever  afterwards  was  unnotioec 
was  left  to  pay  for  the  coffee  he  had 
o])portunity  of  copying  his  letter. 

A  countryman  of  Boswcll's,  one  of 
Galleries,  knew  me  well,  and  would  i 
desultory  way,  with  cordial  greetings 
as  to  **  what  paper  I  wrote  for,"  "  why 
did  I  represent."  I  then  wrote  for  tJ 
art  subjects.  "  Did  I  write  art  notio 
inquire.  "  Merritt  writes  for  the  Si 
he  here  ?  '*  Beguiled  by  cordial  f 
said  ^'  my  friend  was  unwell,  and  I  w; 
Immediately  he  mentioned  in  the  pa] 
the  Reader — that  Mr.  Mcrritt*s  cr 
were  done  by  another  hand.  This 
pain  to  Merritt,  whom  my  qucstionci 
always  expressed  the  greatest  regar 
informati<.>n  come  under  the  eyes  o 
have  cost  my  friend  his  appoint  men 
critic  next  put  his  familiar  question  tc 
was  very  interesting,  but  I  observe 
inquiries  by  informing  me  what  he 
paper  he  was  writing."  His  curiosi 
I  suspected  liitn  of  seeking  Merritt*s 
the  incident  from  Merritt,  and  kep 
biizlit. 

Mr.  Merritt  remained  art  critic  ol 
time  of  his  death.  His  criticisms  w( 
l].id  often  di.scusscd  ;  it  was  that 
ii clinical  criticism,  giving  mainly  ai 
tilt-  iluracttT  of  the  picturrs  and  di 
Ml  llara(.teri^tics  a.s  an  artist.  By  li 
to  buch  points  as  were  necessary 
picture  buyer,  and  describing  in  n 
vere  adilitions  to  the  scenic  glory 
always,  and  are  still,  readable,  and  tl 
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Ae  GaHeries  to  see  the  pictures  for  themsdhres  than  any  other 

art  criticisms  of  his  time.    Art  critics  mostly  wrote  not  to 

'    Interest  the  public  in  art,  but  to  show  off  their  skill  as  critics ; 

fust  as  most  books  on  education  are  written,  not  to  explain 

'    difficulties  to  uninformed  students,  but  to  show  how  much  the 

author  is  better  informed  than  his  rival  teachers.    Always 

distrustful  of  his  own  work,  Mr.  Merritt  cast  aside  his  critkisms 

after  they  appeared.   Ikeptcopiesof  them  all,  and  made  them 

op  into  four  volumes,  which  he  afterwards  was  glad  to  refer 

■"    to  and  show. 

f'-      "Robert  Dalby  and  his  World  of  Troubles,"  Merritt's  best 

^   work,  I  copied  out  several  times  for   him.    The  ^^  Oxford 

^*'  ProfMsor,"  which  he  never  finished,  I  was  to  re-write  for 

^-   him,  just  so  far  as  to  show  him  my  idea  how  it  should  be 

y    treated.    In  everything  I  did  for  him,  I  did  but  polish  the 

diamond :  the  diamond  was  his,  not  mine.     Merritt  had  no 

"    inside   life.     In  description  of  outside  lifo  he  bid  genius. 

Separate  passages  were  perfect  and  inimitable.    He  attained 

m  spontaneous  grace  which  change  could  only  mar.     This 

needs  no  testimony,  since  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  to  him  :— 

"  You  have  given  great  pleasure  to  Carlyle  by  your  report, 
and  you  always  give  much  to  me  whenever  you  write  to  me. 
I  have  no  other  friend  who  says  such  pretty  things  to  me,  in  a 
way  that  reminds  me  of  the  little  courtesies  of  old  days,  when 
people  were  graceful  by  kind  act  in  a  letter  as  much  as  in  a 
quadrille,  and  when  flattery  was  the  naughtiest  of  one's  faults 
to  one's  friends — never  carelessness." 

In  later  years,  when  we  were  still  home  companions,  Merritt's 
health  became  precarious.  For  two  years  his  life  was  a  daily 
uncertainty.  The  whole  household  was  absorbed  in  attending 
upon  him.  Often  I  rose  once  or  twice  in  the  night,  and  went 
to  his  room  to  see  if  he  were  alive,  or  needed  aid.  After  he  had 
left  me,  he  was  again  in  danger,  and  when  he  became  delirious 
I  sat  up  all  night  with  him.  When  his  death  occurred  I  wrote 
a  solicitous  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Standard  to  procure  the 
art  criticship  for  one  to  whom  he  had  left  his  fortune,  as  I  was 
always  willing  to  serve  any  one  whom  a  friend  of  mine  be« 
friended. 

Merritt  never  married  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousness,  he  «ai 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amttttn| 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriagei  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  marriei 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whom  be 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  none  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  be- 
sought me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tell 
mc.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fd 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  ful&l 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  conntry,  as  be 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocbcr 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  dccurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  again. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thought 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  beqiiea:lied 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  bai 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  shouM  eani 
more  for  his  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  "Memoir**  of  bsa 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  wcft 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  which  it  wit 
said  that  **the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beac£a 
of  his  increased  earnings.*'  Again, ''  It  was  touching  to  see 
how  ofren  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depended 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoymciS 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shore,  while  he  remained  at 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  MefTitt*s 
and  townsman,  (jcorge  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr.  BhS 
Champnevs,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  these  ihufi 
"arc  d  i!ic  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity."  I  attcmfittd 
to  obtain  S'iirie  correction  of  these  .statements  from  the  tAtm 
and  the  publisher,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obtain  it 
lo::aIIy,  an«l  expoctation  t»f  its  bcin?  done  from  a  sewt  il 
jirtif  lliere  was  none.  I)isii!c>  my  family, 
frierni.,  in  Lj'mim  an^I  many  fiiends  elsewhere  who 
the  b-iok,  knew  of  Mcrritt'b  long  residence  with 
thc-c  references  rela!eii  to  me.  After  fourteen  years 
cumci  to  mc  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 


"VEoMtt^vKF  w'  fm  bMcSbSuty  of  nie  lornsti  uot  Iw  iMu 
iMniottirable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
which  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — "  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  ''  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  **  living  upon  him,**  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  "  nineteen  times  ** 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial— 

'*  In  ftU  thy  humoars,  whether  grave  or  meDoWa 
Thoo*rt  luch  a  tonchy,  teshr,  pletnat  fitUow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirUi  and  spleen  about  tbe^ 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  ''live  without  him,"  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  lor  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  sa3dng,  ''It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  b  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  hb  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  Mend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousness,  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  aniniin| 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aad 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  maihed. 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whom  be 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  nooe  d 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  TIk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  be- 
sought me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tcH 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fa 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fi;Iii 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegna 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  coontiy,  as  he 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  o:bcr 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  Occurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agaxs. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  though: 
ho  had  time  tn  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  beqaea:hed 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  hsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  ea.'S 
more  for  \\U  own  use. 

After  hiN  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  "Memoir"  of  ba 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  ard  were 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  which  i:  ««• 
said  that  *'the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  ^harcd  the  beae£:s 
of  his  increased  earning^.'*  Again,  "It  was  touching  to  icff 
how  often  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depended 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoymcs: 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shure,  while  he  remained  at  boot 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Merritt's  friend 
and  to\vi]sman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr.  Sufi 
Champneys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  these  cbia|i 
"are  d  -rie  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity."  I  attcmpCei 
to  obtain  S'inc  correction  of  the>e  .statements  from  the  cdJMf 
and  the  pi:b!i^hiT,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obcaic  a 
l''i:ally,  a'l.i  exjv  .Mtjj-i  i^f  lis  beim:;  done  from  a  seine  el 
ill <::(.■■  tii'Te  ua^  nnr-.e.  I!,  sivlei  my  family,  K>me  •ill'*'"* 
fric'i.l*  in  Lc:u!.i;i  an.!  iiMny  friends  el>ewhcrc  who  wo«y«e 
th'.*  h  ••k,  kntMv  of  Merritt's  long  residence  with  me^  and 
tlic^r  rtrLfeiices  relarcd  ti>  me.  .After  fourteen  yean 
curi:c<  to  me  this  opportuiii:y  of  correcting  them. 


l£blN6iinkble  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
whidi  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
mnd  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — "  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  "  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house.''  Were  I  *'  living  upon  him,**  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  '*  nineteen  times  ** 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

'*  In  ftU  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meDow* 
Thoo'rt  luch  a  touchy,  tes^,  pleanat  fitUoWt 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  tbe^ 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  ''live  without  him,"  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  sa3dng,  ''It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  b  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  firiend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  «ti 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  hii  mo&t  amusing 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aad 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  manied. 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whom  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  far  none  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  be- 
sought me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  ccS 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fa 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fuiU 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegraa 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  countryi  ashc 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ochcr 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  dccurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agasa. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thought 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  bequeathed 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  hsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  ea» 
more  for  his  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  "Memoir"  of  ba 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  vcft 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  which  it  wii 
said  that  *'the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beae£ts 
of  his  increased  earniiigb.*'  Again,  "  It  was  touching  to  ma 
how  often  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depcaded 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoyncet 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shore,  while  he  remained  at  heaf 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Menitt*s  fiiend 
and  tu\vn*«man,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr.  BhS 
Ciiampiieys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  these  cbiafi 
'*are  dine  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  6delily.*'  I  attcmpccd 
to  o!)taiii  s<>:iic  correction  of  the>c  .*-t.ittments  from  the  cdtfisr 
a:id  the  piibli^lier,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  oblaia  il 
legally,  a'i>l  expoct.ttiri  nf  1:5  bcin?  done  from  a  seine  il 
jutic"  tlirre  \va^  nov.e.  iJisiJcs  my  family,  KMne  ^iTr«**«* 
frierui^  in  Lciuitri  and  niiny  Iriends  elsewhere  who  woaysBi 
thf  b>.>k,  knew  of  ML-rriit's  long  residence  with  ne,  and 
thcNC  reiLrcjices  relaJcil  ti^  me.  After  fourteen  yean 
ojrxic<  to  me  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 


inubinGUty  of  ui6  irtbt^  vot  w  iMu 
IfiAJdiinble  ana  trutntul  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
whidi  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
mnd  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — "  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  "  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house.''  Were  I  **  living  upon  him,'*  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  '*  nineteen  times  ** 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial— 

**  In  ftU  thy  humoitn,  wliether  grave  or  meDow* 
Thoo'rt  luch  a  tonchy,  tes^,  pletnat  fitUoWt 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  ahoul  the^ 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  "live  without  him/'  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  sa3dng,  '*It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  b  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  firiend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amqiing 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aai 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  maihel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whoa  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  nopc  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tcQ 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  wilt  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fs 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fnliU 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegraa 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  cottntrVi  as  he 
was  in  great  dan;;cr.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocfatf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  dccurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agao. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  though: 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  bequeathed 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  bsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  ea» 
more  for  hi^  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  ''Memoir'*  of  ka 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  west 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe,  in  which  it  vai 
said  that  *'the  persons  with  whom  he  hvcd  shared  the  beae£n 
of  his  increased  earningb.'*  Again,  "  It  was  touching  to  tee 
how  often  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depcaded 
upon  him  for  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  esjoymeet 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shore,  while  he  remained  at  boat 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Mcnitt's  Crind 
and  townsman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champncys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  the 
''are  tl  iiie  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity."  I  attcmpccd 
to  obtain  .suine  correction  of  thoc  .statements  from  the  cdtfer 
and  the  publiNher,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obcaia  il 
IcLially,  an*I  cxjv>LMti>ri  uf  i:s  bcin;;  done  from  a  yenm  it 
ju  tu'.'  tliorc  w.i^  no",e.  IJ,  siilo  my  family, 
fricrici,  in  L«':id.»n  anJ  ni.iny  liiends  elsewhere  who  ' 
the.-  b-»>k,  knew  nf  .Mtrritt':)  lonf;  residence  with  roe,  and  tktt 
thc-c  rt  iLrences  related  to  me.  .After  fourteen  years  Aot 
lornc*  to  me  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 


*SMBtt^  itiidbffi^  of  die  iiitlsti  vnt  w^iita 

Bbinbmmble  ana  truttitul  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
which  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — ''  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  ''  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  ''  living  upcm  him,**  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  '*  nineteen  times  ^ 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

*'  In  all  thy  humoun,  whether  grtTe  or  iiicDoir« 
Thou'rt  such  a  tonchy,  testTi  pletaant  fieUow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirtn  and  ipleea  aboot  the^ 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.*' 

But  I  could  "live  without  him,"  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  sa3ang,  "It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

Wlien  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  vn 
Buhemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amaang 
satire  had  hccn  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aai 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  marhel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whoa  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  nopcof 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tcS 
mc.  He  said  that  in  his  wilt  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fa 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fcLU 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegna 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  coantryi  ashc 
was  in  great  dan;;L-r.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocfatf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  dccurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agao. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thought 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  beqneathoi 
shortly  bcfure  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  bsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  eva 
more  for  his  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  ''Memoir'*  of  b:a 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  which  it  vai 
said  that  *'the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beae£a 
of  his  increased  earningb/*  Again,  "  It  was  touching  to  tec 
how  often  he  sup])lied  one  family  especially  who  depcaM 
upon  him  fi^r  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoymets 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea -shore,  while  he  remained  at 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Menitt's 
and  townsman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champneys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  these  \ 
*'are  time  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity.**  I  attcmpCid 
to  obtain  s^mne  correction  of  thoc  .^taliments  from  the  edtftf 
and  the  piibli'^liir,  but  found  I  had  no  re^urces  to  cbcaia  il 
legally,  an<l  exfvcMti  ):i  of  i:s  bcin^  done  from  a  yenm  K 
ju-tK"  tli^re  wa^  none,  li»^:»!c^  my  family, 
friend.,  in  Lo-.uiun  ami  ni.my  tiicn vis  elsewhere  who  ^ 
the  b  >)k,  knew  <if  .Mcrritt*:»  hnig  residence  with  roe, and  tktt 
thc-^c  ntLrcncts  rtlafed  to  mc.  After  fourteen  years  Aot 
crjmc*  to  mc  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 
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Meiritt  had  all  the  irascibility  of  the  artist,  bat  he  was 
honoisrable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
w3d  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
which  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — ''  he  spent  his  thne 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  "  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  '*  living  upcm  him,**  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  '*  nineteen  times  ** 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

"  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meUow* 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testr,  pleasant  fiellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  "live  without  him/'  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  saying,  '*It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  oiten 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  Hb  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amaang 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aai 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  marhel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whoa  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  nopcof 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tc3 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fs 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fiilil 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegna 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  country,  as  he 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocfatf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  occurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agva. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  though: 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  bequeathei 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  lai 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  ears 
more  for  his  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  ''Memoir**  of  faia 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  which  it  vai 
said  that  *'  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beae£3 
of  his  increased  earnings.^'  Again,  "  It  was  touching  to  tec 
how  ofren  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depcaded 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoyneet 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shure,  while  he  remained  at  boat 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Mcxritt's  Crind 
and  townsman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champncys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  the 
**are  d  iric  wi'.h  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity.**  I  attcmpccd 
to  obtain  soinc  correction  of  the>e  Matements  from  the  cdtfer 
and  the  publisher,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obcaia  it 
h'<:illy,  and  expc^'.atio'i  of  its  bcini;  done  from  a  teaM  il 
jn-tic.'  tlu're  was  none.  Ki  sides  my  family, 
frieriil,  in  Lr.ndoii  and  ni.iny  friends  elsewhere  who ' 
th^  b  M>k,  knew  of  .Merritt'b  long  residence  with  roe,  and  tktt 
thp-r  nrLrcnces  related  to  me.  After  fourteen  y«m  Aot 
i  'inics  to  me  this  opportuniry  of  correcting  them. 
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^WeiAtt  luid  iin  the  iiascibility  of  the  artist,  bat  he  was 
honottrable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
which  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — "  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  "  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  "  living  upon  him,"  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  "  nineteen  times  " 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

'*  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meUoWt 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  "live  without  him,"  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  saying,  **It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amoBOf 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aai 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  marriel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whoa  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  none  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tell 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fa 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fdsl 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  tclegna 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  country,  as  ht 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocfatf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  occurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agao. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thought 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  bequeathoi 
shortly  bcfure  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  bsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  can 
more  for  hi-?  own  use. 

After  hi^  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  ''Memoir'*  d  faia 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  west 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe,  in  which  it  vai 
said  that  "  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beae£a 
of  his  increased  earnings.'*  Again,  "  It  was  touching  to  tec 
how  of; en  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depended 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  esjoyneet 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shore,  while  he  remained  at 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Menitt'a 
and  towii<^man,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champneys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  these  i 
**are  d  i:ie  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity.**  I  \ 
to  obtain  some  correction  of  these  >t.iiiments  from  the  edtfer 
and  the  pnbli-her,  hut  found  I  had  no  resources  to  cbcaia  it 
li'LiJlIy,  an<l  exp^cMtio'i  (if  its  being  done  from  a  seaM  il 
ju'tic*  there  uas  nn;,e.  I)<  siJes  my  family,  some  emacit 
frie:](i>  in  Lc'iid^tii  anil  rii.iny  li'icnds  elsewhere  who  wovldvi 
the  h  >«)k,  knew  of  Mcrritt's  long  residence  with  roe,  and  tktt 
thc-ic  ri^rcnces  related  to  me.  After  fourteen 
cumcs  to  me  this  opportuiiiry  of  correcting  them. 
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<^  VMltt  lud  «n  the  iiascibmty  of  the  artist,  bat  he  was 
honottrable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
which  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — ''  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  "  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  **  living  upon  him,"  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  "  nineteen  times  " 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

*'  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  melk>w» 
Thou*rt  such  a  touchy,  testv,  pleasant  £eUow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirtn  and  spleen  about  thee» 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  "live  without  him,"  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  saying,  "It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amniiag 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  aai 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  marhel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whoa  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  none  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tc3 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fd 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fn^ 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  tcl^gnm 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  country,  as  he 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocfatf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  dccurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agao. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thoogbt 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  beqneathed 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  hsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  eva 
more  for  his  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  "Memoir**  dL  faia 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  wot 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  in  which  it  vai 
said  that  "  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beae£3 
of  his  increased  earniiigb.*'  Again,  "It  was  touching  to  hk 
how  often  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depended 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoyneet 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-bhore,  while  he  remained  at  boat 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Memtt's  Crind 
and  townsman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champneys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  the 
''are  d»ne  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity."  I  ancnptti 
to  obtain  suiric  correction  of  the>e  .^taliments  from  the  cdtfer 
and  the  pnbii-her,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obcaia  it 
loiTilly,  an>I  exivy.'.ati)'!  of  its  bcin:;  done  from  a  seme  il 
jiitif-  there  was  nnric.  Ki^idcs  my  family, 
friends  in  LondiWi  and  ni.inv'  friends  elsewhere  who  ' 
the  b-.Ji,  kniMv  of  .Merritt*;*  long  residence  with 
tlic-c  refLrences  related  to  me.  After  fourteen  yi 
Comes  to  me  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 
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'WoMitk  liitf  «n  the  irascibility  of  the  artisti  bat  he  was 
honottrable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
which  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
His  quenilousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — "  he  spent  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation.''  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
his  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  "  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  "living  upon  him,"  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  "  nineteen  times  " 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

'*  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thott'rt  such  a  touchy,  testVi  pleasant  fellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  "live  without  him,"  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  saying,  **It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousnesSi  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amniing 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  mamel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whoa  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  none  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tc3 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  wilt  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fs 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fiilil 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  tclegraa 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  conntrVi  as  he 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocbtf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  dccurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  agao. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thought 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  bequeathei 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  bsi 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  should  ea» 
more  for  hi'*  own  use. 

After  \\U  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  '*  Memoir  **  of  ka 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  ard  were 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe,  in  which  it  vai 
said  that  *4he  persons  with  whom  he  hvcd  shared  the  beae£3 
of  his  increased  earningb.'*  Again,  "It  was  touching  to  He 
how  often  he  supjilied  one  family  especially  who  dcpcsided 
iip^»n  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoyneet 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea•^hore,  while  he  remained  at 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Merritt's 
and  townsman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champneys,  the  cditt^r  of  the  book,  vouches  that  the 
**are  dine  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity.*'  I  < 
to  obtain  some  correction  of  ihoc  >t.itimcnts  from  the  edtftf 
and  the  piibli-htr,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obtaA  it 
legally,  an>l  expccMti>)-i  f)f  its  bcins;  done  from  a  seme  il 
ju  lii-  there  was  nor.e.  I](.sii!c<i  my  family, 
frie.'ui.-.  in  Ltnuiwi  anvl  many  friends  el^ewhcrc  who  ^ 
the  b  •••k,  knew  of  Merriti'b  long  re«idcnce  with  roe,  Mid  tktt 
thc-e  nicrcnces  related  to  me.  .After  fourteen  years  Aot 
cornc*  to  mc  this  opporluni'y  of  correcting  them. 
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Heiritt  had  all  the  irascibility  of  the  artist,  bat  he  was 
hcnKmrable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
whidi  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
IBs  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — ''  he  spqit  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation.''  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
hb  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  ''  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house."  Were  I  *•  living  upcm  him,**  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  "  nineteen  times  ** 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

"  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meUow* 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testv,  pleasant  £eUow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  *'live  without  him/'  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  saying,  "It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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Though  a  Bohemian  in  freedom  and  precariousneas,  he  vn 
Bohemian  in  nothing  else  ;  yet  all  his  life  his  most  amniing 
satire  had  been  upon  the  peril  and  subjection  of  marriage,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  me  or  any  one  that  he  had  marhel 
On  his  death  I  made  it  known  in  the  papers,  that  she  whom  he 
had  married  might  not  be  exposed  to  incredulity,  for  none  of 
his  friends  would  have  otherwise  believed  in  his  marriage.  Hk 
last  time  I  saw  him,  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  bc^ 
sought  me  to  come  to  him  soon,  as  he  had  many  things  to  tcQ 
me.  He  said  that  in  his  will  he  had  left  small  bequests  of /fa 
each  to  two  of  my  children,  but  he  should  arrange  to  fulii 
another  promise  he  had  often  made.  I  received  a  telegraa 
from  a  common  friend  summoning  me  from  the  country,  as  ht 
was  in  great  danger.  I  at  once  returned,  but  he  was  in  ocbtf 
hands,  and  no  opportunity  Occurred  to  me  of  seeing  him  afva. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  days  would  be  so  short,  and  thoogbt 
he  had  time  to  do  everything  he  meditated.  He  beqaeadiei 
shortly  before  his  death  several  thousand  pounds  which  he  hai 
honourably  earned,  and  never  doubted  that  he  sho\iU  o.'a 
more  for  his  own  use. 

After  his  death,  what  purported  to  be  a  "Memoir"  of  ka 
appeared  by  persons  who  had  not  known  him  long,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe,  in  which  it  vii 
said  that  *'  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  shared  the  beae£a 
of  his  increased  earnings."  Again,  "  It  was  touching  to  kc 
how  often  he  supplied  one  family  especially  who  depcaded 
upon  him  fur  every  comfort  with  the  means  of  that  enjoymcat 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea-shore,  while  he  remained  at  hoot 
literally  to  work  for  them."  A  reference  to  Menitt's  fritfi 
and  townsman,  George  Hooper,  was  still  worse.  Mr. 
Champneys,  the  editor  of  the  book,  vouches  that  the 
''arc  tl  »:ie  with  perfect  tact  and  graphic  fidelity."  I  attcnptti 
to  r>btaiii  s-iine  correction  of  ihoe  >t.ilements  from  the  cdMT 
and  the  pnbliOicr,  but  found  I  had  no  resources  to  obtain  Jl 
lt\:.i]]y,  ami  exp^Mtnti  )'i  nf  i:s  beins;  done  from  a  seme  il 
ju  tic  t)i»?re  was  none.  li.  sMes  my  family, 
frie:iii>  in  L«/:iiirin  an.!  many  IricnJs  elsewhere  who  ' 
th'.*  h  ><<k,  knew  of  Merritt's  l«uig  residence  with  roe,  and  tktt 
thc-c  ntLrcncci  rela'cil  to  me.  .^fter  fourteen 
come?  to  mc  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 
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Heiritt  had  all  the  irascibility  of  the  artist,  bat  he  was 
hcnKmrable  and  truthful  at  heart,  and  would  have  been  very 
wild  had  he  lived  to  see  these  statements  made  in  his  name. 
All  the  years  he  resided  with  me  we  seldom  went  to  the  country 
or  seaside  but  we  took  him  with  us,  increasing  our  expenses  to 
whidi  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  contribute  his  share. 
IBs  querulousness  with  our  friends  always  embittered  our  days, 
and  made  us  glad  when  the  unpleasantness  ended.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  regretted  this,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  he  strove 
to  make  amends  in  his  way.  I  used  to  say  to  him  he  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  good-natured,  angry  man — ''  he  sp^t  his  time 
in  injury  and  reparation."  When  he  came  to  acquire  means  of 
hb  own  he  became  more  insupportable,  and,  as  his  income  was 
good,  I  besought  him  to  take  apartments  elsewhere.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  ''  I  was  killing  him,  as  I  had  given  him  nineteen 
notices  to  leave  my  house.''  Were  I  ''  living  upcm  him,**  it 
was  very  injudicious  in  me  to  beseech  him  "  nineteen  times  ** 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  going  away.  To  mitigate  the  tone  of 
my  request,  I  used  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Martial — 

"  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meUoWt 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

But  I  could  "live  without  him/'  and  I  had  ceaseless  relief 
when  I  recovered  the  control  of  my  house. 

He  did  leave  at  length,  but  my  personal  regard  for  him  never 
changed,  nor  his  for  me.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  my  friend  Major  Bell,  saying,  '*It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  my  friendship  for  Holyoake  commenced,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  terminate  till  death." 

When  a  person  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  arrive 
very  late,  I  am  afraid  :  I  have  not  reached  that  period  yet),  he 
sees  many  things  which  were  always  palpable,  but  which  he 
did  not  observe  until  experience  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he 
sees  irritating  things  dispassionately.  Many  times  I  have  tried 
to  analyse  the  complex  character  of  my  artist  friend.  I  often 
say  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  famous  town  which  I  know  well,  that 
God  has  given  to  them  more  humility  and  more  pride  than  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  collection  of  His  creatures.  Merritt 
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but  confronted  thmt  master  of  agitatic 
against  hiin._  Whatever  good  moven 
in  the  metropolis,  Weston  was  soon 
not  there  first ;  and  yet  there  were 
his  way,  of  the  Zantippe  type,  than  a 
to  cncouffferT  But  no  discomfort  det 
gentle  spirit  I  have  known  he  was  th< 
fish  in  speech,  he  was  dynamite  in  ac 
passion  of  progress  which  brings  gooc 
tude  and  poverty  to  those  who  have  J 

Those  who  look  back  fifty  years 
persons  among  working-class  politici; 
parallel  at  the  present  day.  In  dipl 
in  every  department  of  human  pr 
observe  the  same  thing.  Fifty  yeai 
back  upon  these  days  and  distinguisl 
who  surpassed  all  others  in  conspicuoi 
ing  qualities  unlike  any  of  their  com| 
there  is  excellence  in  every  general 
kind.  The  Quintin  Matzys  and  Ben 
supcri;cded  by  machinery  ;  but  the  g< 
wonderful  machines  that  now  do  th< 
another  form  of  genius,  and  surpa 
which  preceded  it.  Henry  Hetherinj 
James  Watson,  three  working-class  p 
qualities  not  common  now,  though  i 
this  day  as  remarkable  in  relation  U 
work  now  requiring  to  be  done. 

Henry  ilethcringt on  was  a  London 
Street,  Soho,  1792^  He  was  apprent 
nan5arcl,  tlic  Parliamentary  printer, 
in  ncli;iiim.  In  London  he  was  thi 
man  who  assisted  Dr.  Birkbcck  in 
Institutions.  Though  then  a  Kadi( 
FJrous  that  working  men  should  ha* 
to  use  the  increase  of  freedom  they  w 
he  was  chosen  by  his  Radical  colleague 
f»r  the  Formatron  oF'TraJcs  Unionsj 
National  Union  of  the  Working  Clas: 
arose  CTiartTsiiu  — — _^ 
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«'  Id  1831,  Hetherington  commenced  to  print  and  pabliah  hb  "^t, 
^fcmoas  nnstamped  papcr^  the  /^r  Man^s  Guardum^  at  one  ^o, 
yennyi  when  newspapers  were  sixpence  and  ninepence  cacK 
J^/Us  was  the  nrst  messdigtf  (A  ][)opniar  and  political  inteliigence  -  '^ 
HN^hich  reached  the  working  classes.  Three  convictions  were 
1soon  obtained  against  him.  He  was  imprisoned  for  six  months 
«nd  again  imprisoned  for  six  months.  The  names  of 
^Hetherington,  Watson,  and  Cleave^  were  in  the  mouths 
-«  every  newsvendor  and  mechanic  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
Hetherington's  name  being  alwa3r8  mentioned  first.  On 
the  title-page  of  the  Poor  Mattes  Guardian  appeared  the 
candid  but  perilous  words,  "  Published  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
'to  try  the  power  of  right  against  migh,t>"  This  was  not  a 
-profitable  business.  He  had  to  leave  his  shop  disguised,  and 
return  to  it  disguised — sometimes  as  a  Quaker,  a  waggwier,  or 
a  costermonger.  After  one  of  his  flights  he  returned  to  London 
to  see  his  d3dng  mother,  when  a  Bow  Street  runner  seized  him 
as  he  was  knocking  at  the  door.  To  distriJTitfg  hw  V^V^i 
dummy  parcels  were  sent  off  by  persons  mstructed  to  make  all 
resistance  they  could  to  constables  who  seized  them,  and  in  the 
meantime  real  parcels  were  sent  by  another  road.  His  shop- 
men were  imprisoned,  his  premises  entered,  his  property  taken, 
and  men  were  brought  into  the  house  by  constables  who  broke 
up,  with  blacksmith^s  hammers,  his  press  and  his  type  ;  as  the 
reader  has  seen  recounted  in  the  chapter,  "  The  Trouble  with 
Queen  Anne." 

In  1840  he  was  sentenced  to  four  months*  imprisonment  for 
publishing  "  Haslam^s  Letters  to  the  Clergv  " — a  performance 
which  would  not  disquiet  General  Booth,  and  which  Mr.  * 
Spurgeon  would  dismiss  with  the  feeble  censure  of  being  a 
"down  grade"  book.  Hetherington  defended  himself,  Lord 
Denman  saying  he  had  '^  listened  to  him  with  sentiments  of 
respect."  Acting^  on  the  militant  advice  of  Francis  Place, 
He^heringrtnn  indicted  Moxon  for  Publishing  Shelley^s  works, 
when  Serjeant  Talfourd  discovered  that  the  t>ower  of  indicting 
gentlemen  for  publishing  the  works  of  gentlemen  "was  a 
fcarfiil  engine  of  oppression,"  which  led  eventually  to  restric- 
tion being  put  upon  that  •*  right  of  action  "  dear  to  the  clerical 
mind.  He  djed  \ry  T^nndon^  1840,  of  cholenu  through  trusting 
to  his  habituaTtem^erance  and  distrust  of  medical  aid     At  his 
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burial  at  Kenaal  Green,  s^ooo  penc 
the  first  funeral  oration  it  fell  to  nu 
the  tomb  of  *'  Publicola  "  of  the  Wba 
defended  Hetherington  in  the  dark  ( 
ington  had  a  strong,  honest  voice 
was  the  first  trade  unionist  who  td 
co-operative  workshop  was  the  bulwa 
they  were  not  to  rob  any  class,  but 
them— or,  as  Carlyle  put  it  later,  "  T 
shalt  not  be  stolen  from." 

James  Watson  was  a  Malton  man 
as  a  Radical  and  Liberal  publisher  b 
Puritan  inflexibility  of  character.  I 
act  as  shopman  to  Richard  Carlile, 
imprisonments  when  judges  were  im 
merciless.  A  magistrate  being  osten 
guarantee  of  justice  or  civility  in  his 
with  Mr.  Owen*s  views,  Hetheringtc 
agency  of  the  Co-Operative  Store 
and  in  1829  he  went  through  North 
f^rmatiSrT  Of  co-operative,  pdlTtical, 
When  he  came  to  London,  in  1813 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who 
Gaol.  Mrs.  Carlile  had  just  been  1 
imprisonment.  Carlile's  house  wai 
selling  a  copy  of  Palmer^s  '*  Principl 
body  cared  for  then  and    nobody  1 

1 823.  Three  of  his  fellow-shopmen 
three  years'  imprisonmenL  For  te 
did  business  chiefly  in  sentences.  J 
tacked  by  cholera,  followed  by  tvphm 
Ilibbert  took  him  to  his  house  at  J 
him  eight  weeks.  Watson  had  lean 
einpTtn^eTTiim  to  set  up  a  Greek  w< 
time.  Afterwards  Hibbcrt  gave  Wj 
left  him  4^0  guineasTn  his  will,  whig 
in>;  out  editions  of  forbidden  books. 
went  aliroad  to  escape  the  cholera,  ani 
fur   tlir-   pnir,  Watson    was  arrested 
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MCfitnon  of  protatt  against  a  Fasti  whea  the  poople  aaedod  I 
9»  labour  and  more  food.  Watson  and  his  friends  LoTeil  and 
pahow  completed  their  '*  fiist "  in  the  lockup  at  Bow  Streett 
bidi  was  the  way  to  give  them  cholera.  la  Tff3  j  ^^  r^n^n^ 
jL.  months^  imprisonment  for  selling  the /tor  Mm/i  Gumrdii^. 
1 18541  within  a  month  of  his  marriagei  he  was  again  subjected 
ft  aix  months'  imprisonment  But  nothing  moved  him  from 
b.purpose.  To  disparage  these  sacrifices,  it  was  said  in  the 
Dstile  press  that  those  who  incurred  imprisonment  were  toois 
id  were  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Then  thqr  did  defend 
HKnselves ;  when  the  judges  made  it  worse  for  theuL  Watson, 
jptheringtoui  Carlile,  all  who  defended  the  right  of^tue  tree 
KUldty  of  Radical  or  unorthodox  opinioui  were  straightfor- 
ud  and  defiant(^  Whether  they  fought  against  the  Crown  or  I 
10  Church,  they  denied  nothing  they  had  done,  thqr  explained  I 
cpthins  away,  they  evaded  nothing,  and  they  never  asked  for ! 
Afcy.  I  Watson  published  Bronterre  O'Brien's  "  Life  of  Robes- 
ierre,*'  and  ijaboeut's  "  i;onsplracy,"  and  Thomas  Coo^r's 
^rgatory  of  Suicides,"  I  was  his  successor  in  business. 
"Hetherington  and  Watson  were  friends.  Neither  would 
xept  any  business  which  one  thought  the  other  ought  to 
ave,  or  would  like  to  have.  Of  the  same  pursuits,  they 
igaged  in  the  same  contests,  were  inspired  with  the  same 
leas,  worked  for  the  same  public  objects.  Both  suffered  in 
le  same  way,  for  the  same  cause.  Both  regarded  the  cause 
ley  represented  as  sacred  ;  both  had  pride  ;  both  exalted  their 
rinciples  by  their  character. 

Another  who  did  this  was  Richard  Moore  (born  in  London, 
3io),  a  wood-carver  in  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury.  He  took  an 
:tive  part  in  Westminster  and  Finsbury  politics.    He  was  one 

[e  and  James  Watson  married  two  sisters,  who  shared  their 
iterest  in  public  affairs.)  The  People's  Charter  was  signed  by 
X  members  of  Parliament  and  six  working  men.  Moore  was 
ae  of  the  six,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
olitical  Union  of  1830,  and  of  the  Chartist  Convention  ot  ) 
B39.  For  twelve  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Assodation 
ir  Rffp^alirigf  »^^  Totp*;  nn  Kr^pwledye.  Though  interested 
lainly  in  politics,  he  was,  like  Watson  and  Lovett,  active  in 
le  Socialist  movement  of  Robert  Owen,  in  which  heacquinsd, 
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as  others  did,  placability  of  charactei 
aid  at  Gray's  Inn  Rooms,  when  Mr. 
large  apartment  on  Sundays  for  his 
preach  in,  when  he  had  been  expelle 
Regent's  Square,  for  heresy.  Moore 
of  the  National  Union,  took  part  in 
room  on  Sunday,  the  first  time  wort 
dence  to  do  it.  Mr.  C  D.  Collett, 
that  W.  J.  Fox  approved  of  it,  sa) 
much  right  as  gentlemen  had  to  t 
Sunday.  All  his  life  Moore  worked 
anything  for  himself.  He  was  unr 
speciality  save  disinterestedness,  enc 
had  no  arrogance,  or  egotism,  c 
political  associations  among  the  mic 
working  class,  where  enthusiasm  in 
dissipated  by  personal  ambition  in 
reverse  of  all  this.  Never  swen 
principle,  abating  no  demand  which 
never  imperilling  a  claim  by  puttinj 
way,  he  persisted  in  it  to  the  end. 
concession  of  some  portion  of  the  den 
These  he  would  accept,  and  in  due  ti 
cacy  of  the  remainder. 

When  the  Lodger  Franchise  Assc 
Moore  himself  discharged  the  balanc 
unpaid  (;^20).  As  he  left  little  at 
was  made  to  Mrs.  Moore.  Mr.  Mil 
Stanbfeld,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cowcn,  Mr.  ^ 
In  these  days,  when  new^papcrs  fill  c 
known  who  have  done  nothing,  it 
little  to  the  unknown  who  have  don 

1*he  Kcv.  Mr.  White,  the  Speaker 
tiic  end  of  the  old  Parliamentary  R( 
his  ^rave  in  IIi(;hs;ate  Cemetery,  at 
w.i>  present,  which  would  have  g\\ 
C'lild  he  have  known  it. 

William  I.ovett,  with  Watson,  I 
made  a  qiiaiirilatcral  of  remarkable 
Lovctt  was  a  Cornish  man.      In  182 
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'  the  Greville  Street  Co-opexative  Storcj  where  men  afterwards 
mous,  as  J.  A,  Roebuck,  J,  S,  Mill,  and  others,  oft  attended 
^eeti^gs  for  promoting  social  progress.  Jtwaa  Lovett^s  hand 
hich  dre^  thg  Pf^npl^-'ft  Clia-rter^  which  Roebuck  revised, 
ovett  was  the  first  person  who  drew  up  and  &ait  to  Parliament 
petition  far  opening  museums  and  art  galleries  on  Sunday. ) 
I  1839  he  was  imprisoned  two  years  with  John  CoJlios  to 
rar^vick  GaoLbr  having  Issued  a  protest  against  the  violence 
'  the  Government  in  putting  down  public  _meetin£S  in  the 
uil  king,  Birmingham^  by  London  policemeo.  Lovett  pub- 
^ed  a  scheme,  devised  in  Warw^ick  Gaol^  of  political 
tiication  fot^the  people^  for  he  was  always  for  intelligent 
i>erty*  Lovett  was  an  excellent  political  secretary.  He 
jserved  everything,  made  notes  of  everything,  and  kept 
rierything  relating  Xq  important  conference,  His  fiiulLjSBs 
lat  he  had  too_  much  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  others  not 
Jting  bis  view  of  things.  Later  in  life  he  was  teacher  and 
iperintendent  of  the  only  secular  schools  we  had  in  London, 
stablished  and  supported  by  Wj^liam  KlHs^  an  early  colleague 
■  Mr,  Mill.  Lovett  died  in  1B77,  anTI  spoke  at  his  grave  at 
[ighgate,  quoting  as  reIating~fo  him  the  words  of  W.  R* 
reg  : — "  It  is  not  by  the  monk  in  his  cell^  or  the  saint  in  his 
oset,  but^y  the  valiant  worker  id  humble  sphere  andin 
tngerous  days,  that  the  landmarks  of  liberty  are  pushed 
irward  " — a  sentiment  which  applies  to  all  of  whom  I^avQ 
ere  written. 
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CHAPTER  CVIL 
QUITB  A  NEW  VIEW  OF  JOHN  BRIGBT. 

(X8SO-1889.) 


Mr.  Bright  resembled  a  Company  LimiteiL 
average  men  he  was  a  company  in  himself,  but, 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  few  notked  Att  l| 
trading  capital  of  convictions  (if  his  noble  qualitiet  mm§\t% 
spoken  of)  was  limited.  No  other  simile  I  can  think  of  I9vi 
describes  what  was  not  understood  about  him. 

In  politics  there  is  more  eagerness  than  obscrratioo. 
men  arc  not  adequately  regarded  for  what  tbey  do^ 
often  praised  for  what  they  do  not  intend  to  doL  ~ 
of  a  popular  question  are  taken  to  be  champkmt  of  al  tkt^ 
people  desire.  Those  who  have  long  observed  piAit'fll 
know  where  and  on  what  questions  they  will  ful  tkt  fi^ 
Hardly  ten  leaders  in  a  hundred  are  thorough  aad  CB  k 
trusted  all  round— not  so  much  because  they  nc  lai^S 
b-jcau^e  they  arc  limited  in  knowledge  or  sytn|nthy, «!  si 
fi>r  7.  question  without  knowing  or  caring  for  the 
it.  The  safe  rule  is  to  accord  leaders  full  credit  fcr 
ttiey  di)  render,  and  not  count  on  more,  unless  thcj  giiu 
J'»r  «ucli  exjiect;itiuii. 

The  T«>ry  hatred  of  Mr.  Bright  which  long 
uiihout  tuuiidation,  and  the  eulogies  passed 
his  death  f«)r  merits  but  lately  discerned,  have 
liu  consistent  or  complete  idea  what  manner  of  aitt  1*^ 
politically.  Not  being  under  j'outhful  illurioPS  as  tS  f^^ 
men  is  an  advantage.  I  may  do  them  n  1  \  wStM  fir  ^. 
service  ihey  do  render,  and  not  defame  t  IT  fsri  Al^ 
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X)intment  at  their  not  doing  what  b  not  and  never  was,  in  their 
lature  to  do. 

Mr.  Bright  was  not  a  political  tribune  of  the  people,  though 
lis  fiune  was  political.  He  was  a  social  tribune— ^ough  he 
ras  against  Socialism.  Working  men  distrusted  Mr.  Bright 
rhen  he  first  became  known  to  them,  because  he  was  against 
lie  Factory  Acts,  which  he  regarded  as  opposed  to  free  trade 
letween  employer  and  workman,  and  did  not  see  that  where 
lununity  comes  in,  himianity  is  to  be  respected,  and  is  not  to 
le  subjected  to  laws  of  barter.  Mr.  Bright  was  for  Free  Trade 
wfore  everything,  and  the  Chartists  were  of  the  same  mind, 
leing  for  political  freedom  before  everything.  We  have  lived 
o  see  men  of  higher  position  than  Chartists  persist  in  their 
iwn  views  to  the  peril  of  every  other  interest.  Mr.  Bright 
qrofessed  no  sympathy  with  Chartist  aims,  and  thtsy  knew  he 
ras  not  with  them ;  but  when  Free  Trade  brought  them 
Mtter  wages  and  fuller  employment  they  respected  Mr.  Bright 
or  his  defence  of  it,  and  when  he  advocated  the  sufirage  they 
bought  he  was  with  them  in  their  political  theories,  not  seeing 
hat  Mr.  Bright  was  still  Conservative,  and  moving  in  a  plane 
|»it  from  them.  He  never  expressed  sjrmpathy  for  struggling 
lationalities.  The  patriots  of  Poland— of  Hungary,  of  Italy,  of 
''ranee — never  had  help  from  his  voice.  He  was  silent  on 
Neapolitan  and  Austrian  oppression  which  moved  the  heart  of 
tfr.  Gladstone.  He  was  incapable  of  approving  the  perjury  and 
isurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  no  protest  came  from  him. 
2e  was  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  because  it  was  a 
lecessity — not  because  it  was  a  right.  With  him  the  franchise 
fas  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  the  creation  of  a 
popular  force  for  the  maintenance  of  Free  Trade,  international 
leace,  and  public  economy.  Politically,  he  regarded  the  voter 
lot  as  a  man,  but  as  an  elector — nor  did  he  think  it  necessary 
hat  all  men  should  be  electors.  He  was  content  if  the  majority 
f  the  people  had  a  determining  power,  and  whatever  franchise 
;ave  this  was  sufficient  in  his  eyes.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
nanhood  suffrage,  and  less  for  womanhood  sufirage.  He 
relieved  in  the  aristocracy  of  sex,  and  thought  the  political 
quality  of  women  unnecessary,  a  perplexing  and  disturbing 
lement  in  electoral  calculations.  That  manhood  sufirage  gave 
iignity  to  the  individual,  by  investing  him  with  power  and 
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responsibility,  was  not    much    in    his    mi 
suffrage,  enabling  half  the  human  race  to 
gentler,  and  juster  influence  to  bear  on  pablic 
their  welfare  and  that  of  their  children 
side  Mr.  Bright*s  sympathies. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Tories — those  who 
ends  of  personal  supremacy  ;  and  the  better  aorty  who  wtk% 
retain  power  in  order  to  do  good,  but  the  good  is  to  he  fHl 
they  give  the  people — the  Tory  belief  being  that  the  peifli 
cannot  be  trusted  to  determine  what  is  good  for  thasMtan 
Mr.  Bright  was  better  than  the  better  lort  of  ToduL,  li 
believed  a  majority  of  the  people  were  to  be  tntited^  Saiv 
he  was  for  Liberalism — but  he  was  for  Liberalisa 
The  Whigs  of  1832  put  down  boroughmongeringand 
the  franchise  to  a  **  worshipful  company  of  ten-pooad  kiH» 
holders."  Mr.  Bright  was  for  enlarging  that  oompeay  hf  At 
admission  of  six-pound  householders.  When  the  IMhtd 
Wellington  heard  new  prayers  read  which  were  not  to  hefMl 
in  the  old,  crude  prayer  book  of  the  Estabiiihed 
refused  to  join  in  them,  as  being  "  fancy  prayen^**  F4 
in  the  Duke's  steps  Mr.  Bright  contemptuously  cmDedaByav 
scheme  of  enfranchisement,  which  increased  the  Bnahtf  d 
electors  indefinitely,  *^ fancy  franchises."'  TheDohewsiv 
addressing  Heaven  by  regulation  prayen,  and  in  the  Otf 
spirit  Mr.  Bright  was  for  *'  standing  on  the  old  tinea.*  Haei 
ai;aiiist  working-cla^s  representation  just  as  the  TarinW 
a-.uinst  middle-cla»  representation.  Those  in 
think  they  sufficiently  represent  those  eidnded. 
was  of  this  way  of  thinking.  He  had  thb 
to  be  iu*^t  to  all  outsiders,  and  did  not  deem  it 
they  should  be  able  to  enforce  their  own  daini  i 
Lntcr  he  applied  this  doctrine  to  the  whole  Irish 

He  WJ3  akMin-t  the  ai>cendency  of  the  Chuicfa  \ 
State,  nut  btrcjuse  its  ascendency  was  an  offence 
but  bccaii.^c  it  was  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of 
a>  ho  read  it,  and  because  a  State  Church  gave 
tu  State  war.     As  a  man  Mr.  Bright  pot 

■  He  ap(.l;c(l  (hit  phrase  to  mj  propoial,  that 

«''iLma[i  c.jld  give  and  which  I  dcnacd. 

khiKTILeLL 
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ftnt  place  as  a  personal  influence — as  a  politician  he  regarded 
itdiiefiy  as  a  public  force  to  be  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  social 
iMl&ie.  What  he  hated  was  injustice  ;  what  he  abhorred  was 
0nelty,  whether  of  war  or  slavery  ;  what  he  cared  for  was  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  common  people.  Whatever  stood  in 
tkc  way  of  these  things  he  would  withstand,  whether  the 
apposing  forces  were  spiritual  principalities,  or  peers,  ox  thrones. 
If  they  fell,  it  would  be  their  own  fault — the  forces  of  humanity 
anist  triumph.  He  would  not  set  up  privilege,  nor  would  he 
{Wt  it  down — ^provided  it  behaved  itself.  He  was  no  leveller, 
ht  envied  no  rank,  he  coveted  no  distinction  ;  but  he  was  for 
tiM  honest,  industrious  people,  whether  manufacturers  or  work- 
itea,  having  control  over  their  own  interests— come  what  would. 
L»  It  was  to  this  end  that  he  opposed  the  Com  Laws  and 
achrocated  Free  Trade  and  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge. 
He  desired  that  the  people  might  learn  what  their  social 
interests  were.  He  was  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  that 
those  who  came  to  understand  their  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  should  be  able  to  insist  upon  attention,  and  not  have 
to  supplicate  for  it.  If  the  governing  classes  hadvgiven  heed  to 
social  interests,  Mr.  Bright  would  never  have  invoked  the 
power  of  the  people.  Like  Canning,  he  was  for  calling  in  a 
♦*  new  world  **  [of  power]  to  redress  the  persistent  injustice  of 
*^  the  old."  He  would  no  more  have  sought  the  suffrage  than 
Robert  Owen  would  the  support  of  the  people,  if  his  aims 
could  have  been  realised  without  them.  Owen  went  from 
court  to  court ;  he  waited  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Sidmouth 
and  Liverpool  in  vain  ;  and  when  courts  and  Ministers  gave  no 
heed  he  appealed  to  the  people.  Because  he  did  so,  Liberals 
and  Radicals  thought  he  was  with  them,  but  all  the  while  he 
was  a  Tory.  Bright,  like  Owen,  cared  for  the  people  more 
than  for  theories  ;  and  the  people,  whose  principles  were 
opposed  to  thrones,  thought  the  great  social  tribune  was  with 
them  all  through.  This  was  the  mistake  which  they,  and 
wiser  men  than  they,  have  made.  Bright  aided  the  extinction 
of  slavery  because  it  shocked  his  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  ; 
but  had  the  slave  been  well  treated,  and  not  bought  and  sold 
and  flogged,  he  might,  like  Owen,  have  seen  no  such  harm  in  it 
as  to  warrant  the  disturbance  of  States  to  put  it  down.  But 
when  its  immorality  and  cruelty  became  authentically  known 
vou  VL  19 
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to  Bright,  his  noble  sense  of  hutnanity  i 

splendid  eloquence,  like  O'Conneirs,  i 
Jie  slave. 

He  was  friendly  to  co-operators — he  spoke  lor 
cion,  but  never  in  favour  of  their  principle.     Like 
believed   in    the  divinity  of  competitkn.      He 
the  advocate  of  Peace  and  Competition -» the 
sleepless  and  pitiless  resistance  to  the  interests  of  oclwn. 
him  adulteration  was  but  a  form  of  competition. 
But  if  adulteration  be  its  concomitant,  that  b  the< 
of  both.    Mr.  Bright  thought  this  reasoning  Utopian. 

Mr.  Bright,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  little  respect  for 
phers.  lie  did  not  dread  them  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  bei  ki 
mistrusted  them  in  politics.  The  region  of  the  phikxophtf  s 
the  rcfTJon  of  the  possible.  Bright's  mind  ran  «lwaf«  ii 
the  region  of  the  practical.  His  tendency  was  to  regard  M 
rights  as  "  fads."  The  philosophers  laid  down  new  finn  If 
was  content  with  the  old.  He,  as  I  have  said,  ridicnMl 
franchise  founded  upon  intelligence,  as  a  **  fancy  tnaiAmL 
Yet  he  «at  in  the  House  himself  under  a  "  fan^  fiandhin* 
The  concession  which  enabled  the  Quaker  to  affirm  «■  i 
"  iaiicy  fraiK-hi^^e  ;  "  the  Jews  were  brought  into  the  Homtlf 
a  *'  fanciful "  alteration  of  the  oath  to  meet  their  tribal  bC 
honourable  fastidiousness.  It  was  not  well  that  he  shoold  hsH 
contempt  for  new  paths  discovered  by  thought ;  bat  ht  «• 
not  without  merit  in  his  preference  for  established  roedk  liiB 
rnnny  men  give  all  their  time  to  searching  for  new  preoepKieii 
wniild  be  tlio  bctttr  for  practising  the goodonestheyahcedylsia 

If,  Ikiwcvlt,  the  great  Tribune  had  the  characteristics  huiii 
dc-^i  I  ibed,  the  reader  will  ask,  "  How  is  it  that  he  was  so  viii^ 
mistaken  itr  an  ap^jn^csMve  and  uncompromising  Liboal?* 
Mo^t  men  tlii:ik  tliai  because  a  man  goes  down  the  i 
v%ith  tluni  he  i^  ^niiig  to  the  same  place.  Bright  i 
aid  of  tlif  mill  ot  right,  without  sympathy  with  the] 
ri^ht,  lvy<>:ul  tlie  hclpfulntss  of  its  advocates  in  the  i 
ot  the  j>uh!:i  cruls  he  cared  for.  Cobden  did  the  samt^  b«l  it 
owiuii  it,  and  sought  such  aid.  Bright  did  neithBTy hal  IB 
n<  t  decline  alien  aid  when  it  came.  He  was  the  terror  if  At 
TimIl-s.  r.:ul  they  never   discerned   that  *  thdr  VmL 

He  opp  j^cJ  them  for  what  they  did,  not  chqr  wsi^ 
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When  riotous  Radicals  of  1832  had  became  &t  and  contented 
middle-class  manu&cturers,  and  were  shrieking  as  dismally  as 
Conservatives  against  a  transfer  of  power  to  workmen,  Mr. 
Bright,  deserted  by  his  compeers  in  Parliament,  appeared  alone 
on  provincial  platforms,  pleading  for  larger  enfrahchisement. 
Members  of  Parliament,  themselves  Liberals,  thought  the 
question  of  the  sufi^rage  hopeless  for  years  to  oome,  and  aaid  to 
me,  "Why  does  Bright  go  about  flogging  a  dead  hone?" 
Tories  expressed  contemptuous  scorn  tot  his  enthusiasm.  Had 
be  been  silent  or  supine,  working  men  would  be  without  sub- 
stantial enfranchisement  now.  What  Ebenezer  Elliott  wrote 
of  Cobbett  they  may,  with  a  change  of  name,  say  of  Bright : — 

••Our  friend  when  other  friend  we'd  none* 
Our  champion  when  we  had  bat  one ; 
Cursed  by  all  knaves,  beneath  this  sod 
Brave  John  Bright  lies — a  man  by  God.** 

Tet  he  had  limits  in  his  mind  beyond  which  he  would  not, 
and  did  not,  go.  In  1870,  he  deprecated  the  admission  of 
working  men  in  Parliament  as  likely  to  increase  the  evils  of 
class  legislation,  yet  all  the  while  the  House  of  Conmions  is, 
and  always  has  been,  full  of  class  interests.  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
friend  Cobden  were  the  great  representatives  of  the  middle 
class,  yet  he  did  not  propose  that  middle-class  representation 
should  cease  so  that  the  evib  of  class  representation 
might  cease  or  diminish.  If  any  class  at  all  ought  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  surely  it  is  the  working 
class,  who  exceed  all  other  classes  in  numbers  and  usefulness 
in  the  State.  But  the  idea  of  democracy  was  not  in  his  mind, 
and  women,  as  part  of  the  human  race,  having  political 
interests  was  simply  abhorrent  to  him.  He  was  always  for  the 
Crown,  the  Bible,  and  the  Constitution  as  much  as  any  Conserva- 
tive. He  was  against  the  Tories — when  they  put  passion  in 
the  place  of  principle  and  their  interests  in  the  place  of  dut^ — 
but  not  otherwise. 

It  is  quite  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the  democracy  are 
more  undiscerning  than  patricians.  They  made  as  many  mis- 
takes about  Mr.  Bright  as  the  people  did.  An  illustrious  poet 
could  write  of  him  as  : — 

**  This  broad-brimmed  brawler  of  holy  things. 
Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton,  and  sings 
Even  in  dreams,  to  the  chink  of  his  pence." 
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True,  this  was  said  long  ago.  But  no  one  who  pencei3v 
knew  Bright,  at  his  advent  in  public  affairs,  cx>uld  thmk  taa. 
Bright  was  no  ^*  brawler  of  holy  things.*'  Sincchcj  M 
reverence  were  always  deep  in  his  heart.  There  n  ae 
*'  cotton  in  his  ears."  He  knew  Free  Trade  and  peace  ^ 
benefit  the  manufacturer,  but  would  benefit  the  people 
No  politician  of  his  day  was  less  influenced  by  the  ^  chiok  tf 
his  (>ence  "  than  John  Bright.  Carlyle,  with  all  his  damarju 
philosophy,  made  the  same  mistake  as  the  poet«  in  his  coc- 
temptuous  remark  upon  the  *^  cock-nosed  Rochdale  Raiol ' 
who  had  as  fair  a  nose  as  the  scornful  "  Sage  of  CheUea." 

All  the  while  Mr.  Bright*s  eloquence  was  directed  to  ^ 
maintenance  of  an  honest  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  authorirv 
He  was  the  one  platform  warder  uf  the  constitution,  bo:  s 
mu-t  minister  to  freedom  and  justice.  He  ipoke  no 
against  the  throne  from  his  first  speech  until  his  last. 
ask  protection  from  power  ;  they  never  seek  to  subvert 
Their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  makes  them  the  natoral  alia 
of  monarchs.  Penn  had  the  ear  of  Charles  H.  Edmaatea 
had  ready  audience  of  King  James.  Shillitoe  prayed  vitik  Ckt 
Emperor  of  Rus>ia,  who  knelt  by  Shillitoe's  side, 
were  not  spies  against  freedom,  but  honest  reporters  of  \ 
done,  whose  honest  impartial  word  kings  coaJd 
Bright  was  always  of  the  Quaker  mind.  He  regarded  i 
as  of  God,  but  he  held  that  authority  was 
ri&^hteous  rule.  He  was  a  courtier  with  an  honest 
He  was  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Crown,  and  also,  and  i 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  one  of  his  great 
avowed  : — 

**  There  is  a  yet  ao^ster  thing, 
Veiled  thoui^h  it  be,  than  Parliamcat  or 

.\fr.  Bright  was  always  for  freedom  of  conscience^  i 
for  freedom  of  action,  at  the  dictate  of  conscience.  **  Aie  ■§»> 
kind  to  stand  still  ? '*  he  a>ked  in  one  of  his  earlier  tpeeckak 
He  wa>  for  orJer,  but  with  order  there  must  be  pwgrua.  k 
wa^  thib  conviction  which  made  him  insurgent  ^gMHI  At 
policy  of  doing  nothing.  Now  he  is  gone,  there  ii  mm  fl^ 
<««o;'ular  Cunservaiive  furce  left,  save  Mr.  GladiCc 
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Or  Mr.  Bright's  political  appreciation  of  orthodoiyi  an 
instance  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes 
on  Knowledge.  It  was  proposed  that  I  should  move,  and  Mr. 
C.  D.  Collet  second,  an  amendment  at  the  London  Tavern, 
at  a  public  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  M.P., 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  separate  association  for  repealing 
the  Paper  duty,  leaving  out  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  duty, 
which  he  did  not  desire — the  Tories  being  opposed  to  it, 
and  being  also  against  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp, 
which  prevented  the  people  having  newspapers  in  their 
interests.  Mr.  C.  D.  Collet,  the  secretary,  defended  my  being 
appointed  to  make  the  anti-Borthwick  speech,  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  the  most  likely  person  to  perfDrm  a  disagreeable 
duty  in  the  least  disagreeable  manner.  Mr.  Bright,  when  told 
of  the  appointment,  objected  on  the  score  of  policy— it  not 
being  advisable  that  the  society  should  be  represented  on  so 
conspicuous  an  occasion  by  a  person  of  my  known  opinions  on 
other  subjects.  "  We  might  be  described  by  the  enemy  as  a 
society  of  atheists."  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  always  for  carrying 
a  point  by  whatever  force  was  at  hand,  said,  when  the  arramge* 
ment  was  mentioned  to  him,  that  ^'for  hb  part  he  saw  no 
objection  to  my  moving  the  amendment  in  question,  as  he 
would  accept  the  assistance  of  the  devil  in  a  justifiable  enter- 
prise, provided  he  observed  such  regard  to  personal  appearances 
as  might  preclude  his  identity  at  an  untimely  moment"  As  I 
was  considered  a  person  who  would  fulfil  these  conditions,  I 
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was  appointed.  There  was  no  doubt  in  ly  mmd  ai  m 
identity  with  the  sable  agitator  who  had  i  umed.  1 1 
Mr.  Collet  made  our  speeches,  and  our  resolution  ^ 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  who  had  remained  in  an  ante-raoa  Ml 
the  success  of  the  motion  was  dear,  came  forward  and  took  pal 
in  the  meeting,  it  being  thought  best  that  he  aho«ld  notippv 
at  all,  unless  Mr.  Borthwick*s  proposal  was  doomed  to 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  resolution  against  Mr. 
wick*s  separatist  project  was  carried  (January  a«  iScik  a£ 
the  Advertisement  Duty,  the  Newspaper  Stampp  and  the  h^ 
Tax  were  kept  unitedly  before  Parliament  until  thcywmd 
rej'calcd.  Mr.  Bright's  objection  to  me  was  on  gfuanji  ^ 
policy  alone.     Personally  he  was  alwa\-s  friendly  to  mc 

As  I  have  said,  he  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  penom 
religion  ;  there  was  no  narrowness  in  his  judrment^  Bi 
cared  more  for  the  conduct  of  men  than  for  their 
A  Cabinet  colleague  of  Mr.  Bright  has  related  that 
objection  was  made  by  some  one  as  to  the  opinions  he  i 
me  to  hold,  when  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  present,  itoppod 
by  saying,  ^*  Holyoake  is  a  very  good  Christian,  and  iom 
know  it." 

At  the  burial  of  Samuel  Lucas  the  editor  of  the 

Sttir^  I  accompanied  Mr.  Bright  to  the  grave  of  his  si 

died  soon  after  her  marriage.    She  was  considered 

most  of  the  Bright  family  are.     Afterwards,  spcakin|;  of  wtm 

things,  I  a>ked  him  if  he  remembered  a  Moslem  said  lokna 

been  in  his  father*s  employ  who  was  considered  a  timam 

manipulator    of  colours."      The   man  was   unable;  cvai  if 

leward,  to  communicate  his  secret.     His  sense  of  the  qnilic^^ 

cul'ur  was  an    in>tinct,  and   he  decided  the  proportioas  N 

fcclini;  (by  fi-elth  as  the  Saxons  would  say  more 

on  pa— ini;  the  colour  through  his  fingers^     On  toy  cari^! 

to  Rochdale  I  often  heard  him  .«poken  of  by 

a  foreigner   and  a   ^fohammcdan.    He  attended 

pa«>t.d   as  a  Christian  during  his  lifetime.    Whcn^ 

111 ^  end  came,  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  Koran 

pill  w,  and  tliat  he  turned  his  face  to  Mecca  Codie. 

ity  di«l  very  well  for  him  to  live  by,  but  he  oonhl  i 

■  Mr.  nr  .h!  Av\  n<>i  rcmemlirr  him.     Mr.  J.  A.  BrMt  tdfc«t  A«thM 
lrai]:tii<n  ul  hmi  in  rhc  faniil)*,  ami  be  mofi  luvcwerkMalHnhBOiBAMM^ 
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idle  by*  la  the  most  unonental  of  towns — Rochdale^ — he 
preserved  his  trust  in  his  Oriental  faith.  Mr,  Bright  was  much 
^interested  in  the  story  of  the  man*  He  might,  had  he  been  in 
Ir.  Bright's  employ,  have  lived  openly  as  a  Moslem,  and  no 
isadvantage  would  have  accnied  to  him  on  the  part  of  his 
trnployer.  Mr.  Bright  had  in  his  works  men  of  all  political, 
Lveligious,  speculative,  and  socialistic  convictions,  who  never  had 
yn  to  conceal  their  opinions  from  him. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Bright  was  at  One  Ash,  his  residence 
in  Rochdale,  a  few  months  before  his  death*  He  showed  me 
the  political  presents  in  his  rooms,  especially  those  from 
America,  and  pointed  out  portraits  of  members  of  his  family 
kriown  to  me.  We  conversed  on  many  things*  He  was  the 
same  to  me  as  ever^  although  he  knew  that  with  his  later 
opinions  I  could  never  be  brought  to  agree— €ven  by  the  aid 
of  machinery. 

He  was  the  friend  of  his  workpeople  ;  respecting  their  views, 
he  asked  no  questions,  but  they  might  ask  him  any,  and  he 
was  often  stopped  in  the  mill  yard  when  bis  advice  was  wished 
in  some  personal  trouble,  A  visitor  might  at  times  see  Mr. 
Bright,  while  walking  home,  overtake  one  of  his  waggoners, 
and  converse  with  him  as  they  went  along,  side  by  side. 

At    Lord    Palmerston's    desircj  conveyed  to   me  by  Mr, 
Thornton  Hunt,  I  undertook  to  ascertain  whether  Mr,  Bright 
would   take  ofhce,   being  of  opinion  myself  that  it   was  not 
advantageous  for  a  great  leader  to  remain  outside  the  Cabinet, 
•*tci  criticise  it  for  not  doing  more,  and  not  to  go  in  when  it  was 
T  ©pen  to  him  and  attempt  to  do  what  he  could,  where  his 
•  presence  would  at  least  be  a  deterrent  influence  against  evil 
^measures  to  some  extent.     Mr.  Bright  thought  differently,  and 
^  he  was  more  competent  than  myself  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
<'that   proposal,  which  concerned  himself  alone.     Years  later, 
f'When,  in  obedience  to  what  he   was  assured  was  the  public 
^'interest,  and  under  the  influence  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  friendship, 
"^  Mr,  Bright  took  office,  he  had  to  present  himself  to  the  Queen 
as  one  of  her  Ministers.     The  Queen,  with  that  personal  con- 
sideration by  which  she  was  often  distinguished,  remeraberiog 
that  Mr.  Bright  was  a  Quaker  and  might  have  scruples  at 
II,, kneeling  to  a  monarch,  who  refused  to  uncover  his  head  in  the 
^  presence  of  God — therefore  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to  Mr, 
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Bright  that  he  might,  if  he  pleaseS,  omit  the  ccresMoy  4 
kneeling  on  kissing  hands.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Blight's,  thxakaf 
this  act  of  fine  consideration  for  the  foclinp  of  othen  cfoi^  9 
be  made  public,  asked  me  to  state  it.  When  I  had 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  fact  being  mentioned  is  pr 
I  communicated  it  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  ;  bu: 
from  misreading  or  from  the  printer  ha\-ing  no  letter  "  a ' 
his  case,  it  was  printed  "  or  "  instead  of  "  on  "  ;  and  i: 
forth  that  Mr.  Bright  was  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  koeei^C 
or  kissing  hands  on  his  presentation  to  the  Queen,  whidb  «» 
quite  a  superfluous  concession,  as  a  Quaker  is  never  wantiatf  ■ 
ceremonial  courtesy  to  a  ladvt  and  Mr.  Bright — himse^'  i 
Monarchist  by  conviction— would  never  demur  to  kisunjc  ac 
Queen's  hands.  The  paragraph  was  copied  into  The  7:«t 
with  the  same  error  in  it  ;  it  went  through  the  prea  la :» 
same  way.  Mr.  Camden  I  lot  ton,  in  his  edition  ef  fit 
**  Speeches  of  John  Bright,"  repeated  it.  I  wrote  to  the  Km 
York  Tribune  correcting  the  error  in  America.  Ne^irthdea 
owing  to  the  error  of  a  sin{;Ie  letter,  it  has  passed  into  ! 
hi>tory  that  Mr.  Bright  neither  knelt  nor  kissed  hands  i 
became  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Paulton,  who  knew  as  much  as  most  men  of  the  a 
history  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  told  me  that  boch  *] 
Bright  and  Mr.  CubJen  were  tau$;ht  and  confirmed  "  is  i 
principles  of  com  mere  ial  freedom  they  espoused  by  Mr. ' 
Thomasson.  Mr.  Thoma^^son  was  a  manufacturer  of 
who  understood  the  political  economy  of  trade  better  i 
(^her  manufacturer  of  his  day.  Mr.  Thomastoo  bang  • 
(Quaker,  i:  was  natural  that  Mr.  Bright  should  be  imprvMad  fev 
him.  The  first  time  Mr.  Bri;:h:  went  out  to  deliixr  a  lecnv^ 
lie  was  d<)uhtiiil  of  hi^  succovs.  pie  had  well  oontidefvd  vlui 
he  would  say,  but  on  his  way  to  the  hall  he  called  vpoa  Mr. 
I  hoiiia^«nn  to  take  hi>  advice  as  to  the  quality  of  hisi 
.Mr.  Paulton  said  .Mr.  Cubdcn  had  often  consulted  Mr. 
son  in  a  si:nilar  way. 
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Though  engaged  in  business,  with  little  time  to  spare  for  study, 
Mr.  Bright  became  a  great  orator — on  the  prindide  explained 
by  the  Irishman,  who  said  ''  a  short  sleep  did  for  him,  because 
when  he  slept  he  paid  attention  to  it/'  Force  of  expression  was 
natural  to  Mr.  Bright.  His  fine  voice  and  public  applause 
made  him  conscious  that  excellence  in  public  speaking  was 
possible  to  him.  But  force  and  finish  of  expression  came 
slowly.  The  great  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Fox  do  not — ^firom 
such  accounts  as  we  have  of  them — justify  their  great  reputation. 
That  is  owing  probably  to  their  not  being  adequately  reported. 
When  a  speaker  is  master  of  his  subject  and  sure  of  his  terms, 
an  exact  report  will  give  him  fame.  But  if  his  speech  be 
summarised,  his  reputation  may  suffer — ^unless  he  who  makes 
the  summary  is  capable  of  making  the  speech.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  man  of  this  capacity,  and  his  summaries  made  the  fame 
of  the  orators  of  whose  speeches  he  condescended  to  give  an 
account.  Porson  said  :  ''  Pitt  carefully  considered  his  sentences 
before  he  uttered  them,  but  Fox  threw  himself  into  the  middle 
of  his,  and  left  it  to  God  Almighty  to  get  him  out  again."  Fox 
got  himself  out  before  his  auditors,  by  his  overmastering  energy, 
but  his  reader  needed  aid.  Pitt's  later  speeches,  fully  reported 
(as  I  judge  from  reading  some  of  them),  had  captivating  fluency. 
When  Bright's  speeches  are  read,  they  justify  the  reputation 
assigned  to  them.  He  moved  the  hearers  as  Danton  and 
Mirabeau    did  the  audiences  they  addressed.    Mr.  Beresford 
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Hope's  description  of  Mr.  Brighl 
years — as  *'the  white  lion  of  Birxn; 
stood  by  those  who  heard  him. 
when  he  had  delivered  a  long,  fore 
on  Ireland,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
evening.    In  acknowledging  the 
oratory  from  him  awakening  a  fui 
what  languid   meeting.     "  If  yoi 
claimed,  '*  are   unanimous    that 
Ireland,  it  shall  be  done."     He  sp 
were  the  tribune  of  the  kingdoa 
manding  tone  gave  the  impred^ioi: 
to  come  to  pass. 

In  the  earlier  elections  in  which 
Birmingham,  he  spoke  at  varioi 
language  was  often  disjointed,  an 
might  be  owing  to  the  work  of  in 
some  extent,  but  the  language  \ 
excited  speaker.  Mr.  Bright  him 
the  defects  of  style  were  such  as  c: 
It  was  the  original  manner,  whi 
effaced. 

At  a  Covent  Garden  meeting 
in  the  courbc  of  his  speech  in 
claimed  :— 

*'  Oh  :  then,  innocently  b 
\Vc  will  wrcsilc  wiih  ll: 
NVi.cTi-  comniercr  sprca 
And  yokes  her  naval  ck 

The  loud  and  long-continuid  d 
the   orator's   manner   rather   tha 
years   later  Mr.  Bright   bhoweJ 
quotations   from    the    pocts.      S; 
January  13,  i8t)S,  he  said — 

•*  K'^V^i'^n,  frec^-im,  ▼prgran< 
A  M  inl's  ciinu^M  m  i>>u^  Qi 
S'  M-  Lunrnri^  j-M.i.r  liy  fai- 
li.-:  j;u;It  nu)  n  :j  i.  ar:  i  w 

Thrre  was  in  st  met  ion  as  well  ai*  I 
At  the  .'\nti-Corn  Law  mcctinj 
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the  League  newspaper  reports  and  elsewhere  at  that  period, 
Mr,  Bright  told  us,  in  various  terms,  that  the  cost  of  the  army 
and  navy  was  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  upper  class. 
Twenty- five  years  later  I  heard  him  recur  to  this  idea  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hallf  but  no  longer  in  the 
crude  form  of  earlier  days*  The  fiint-headed  hatchet  was 
ejEchanged  for  a  flashing  scimitar.  He  said  that  "  the  army  and 
navy  were  but  a  gigantic  system  of  out -door  relief  for  the 
aristocracy.*'  The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  notable.  The 
satire  of  the  expression  was  caught  at  first  only  by  the  quicker 
part  of  the  audience,  who  cheered — ^when  immediately  a  larger 
number  saw  the  point  and  the  charing  was  doubled — then 
everybody  saw  it,  and  the  hall  resounded  with  cheering  and 
laughter  and  striking  the  plates  with  knife  and  fork.  The 
next  day  Lord  Lyttelton  wrote  a.  letter  denying  that  the  words 
were  cheered  :  but  the  banquet  committee  had  to  pay  a  con* 
siderahle  sum  for  breakages  which  occurred  at  that  particular 
time. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Bright  was  speaking  at  St  Martin's 
Hall*  Mr.  Ayrton  came  in.  It  was  on  the  day  of,  or  the  day 
after,  the  great  Reform  procession  which  had  passed  through 
the  Mali  Complaints  had  been  made  by  the  Tories  that  the 
procession  should  have  been  allowed  so  near  BuckiDgham 
Palace*  Mr.  Ayrton  uttered  reproaches  of  the  Queen  that  she 
had  not  condescended  to  witness  it  Then  Mr,  Bright  arose 
and  made  his  famous  defence  of  the  Queen,  He  could  not 
foresee  that  Mr,  Ayrton  would  come  in^  nor  foreknow  what  he 
would  say — yet  his  language  was  as  perfect  as  though  pre- 
,  meditated.  I  sat  by  him  as  he  spoke,  and  concluded  from  that 
night  that  a  style  of  dignity  and  grace  had  become  habitual  to 
him.  In  earlier  years  he  had  spoken  of  the  Queen  at  Covent 
Garden  meetings  with  studied  respectfulness,  but  never  with 
the  felicity  of  phrase  which  he  had  now  acquired.  He  had  the 
voice  of  an  organ,  at  once  strong  and  harmonious,  which 
swelled  but  never  screeched  A  resolute  face  and  a  resolute 
tone  gave  him  a  commanding  manner,  which,  united  to  a 
stately  way  of  thinking,  gave  him  ascendency  in  oratory.  Dis- 
regarding details^  he  put  the  relevance  of  a  question  so  strongly 
that  it  is  dinficult  to  express  in  other  words  the  same  idea  with 
equal  force.  This  is  the  mark  of  the  style  we  call  Shakespearean » 
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Miltonic,  or  Tcnnysonian — noble  th< 
terms.  A  single  passage  in  one  of  h 
method  of  speech.  "  I  believe,  he  sai 
greatness  to  a  nation,  esccept  it  be  ba: 
care  for  military  greatness  or  militai 
condition  of  the  people  among  whon 
in  England  less  likely  to  speak  irrev 
Monarchy  of  England  than  I  am  ;  fa 
military  displays,  pomp  of  war,  ^ 
empire  are,  in  my  view,  all  trifles  li 
considering,  unless  with  them  you 
comfort,  contentment,  and  happines 
the  people.  Palaces,  baronial  casth 
mansions  do  not  make  a  nation.  TI 
dwells  in  the  cottage."  Here  is  the 
simplicity  and  power — not  among 
which  flit  before  the  mind  like  shad 
things  palpable  to  every  mind  and  t 

The  QuakiT  gets  from  his  sclf-cl 
concentration,  and  force,  and  to  this 
dirtxtnoss  and  massivciiLSs  of  speech 

In  his  earlier  speeches  he  made  fu 
upon  the  landlords  of  the  aristocracy 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
That  was  their  mistake.  On  the  coi 
would  take  the  part  of  the  people,  h 
council  and  would  **  defer  to  their  oj 

Mr.  Bright*s  invective  was  owing 
lie  was  never  free  from  invective. 
think  his  adversary  has  some  comm 
umlii  be  put  befi>rc  him  his  opini 
<  Juaker  ^.lys,  **  I  have  an  inner  lipht 
truth  is,  and  what  is  moie,  you  I 
which  tells  yr>u  the  truth,  and  yoi 
The  true  Quaker  rcc^ards  the  "  inn« 
I'f  (lod.  and  is  more  wroth  in  term 
more  dilficuity  in  forgiving  dissent  f 

Though  a  peace-lover  from  huma 
I  once  heaid  Mr.  Rright  express  intc 
third  year  of  the  American   war,  anc 
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54fVnded  his  predictions  of  the  success  of  the  Union,  because  it 

i]m4  obtained  no  signal  advantages  in  the  field.    An  enunent 

fi4l9Bierican  came  down  to  the  House  and  spoke  with  Mr.  Bright 

.ijOgk  their  prospects.   Mr.  Bright  said  to  me,  "  If  they  would  give 

^qi^a  victory,  we  should  soon  put  things  right  here  "—meaning 

ipcthe  House  pf  Commons. 

h  There  hung,  some  years  ago,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 

1^  fx>rtrait  of  George  Fox  in  leathern  garments,  with  a  £Me  of 

great  sensual  beauty.    No  wonder  the  women  of  fifty  towns 

iffpre  in  love  with  him.    The  portrait  inspired  me  with  respect 

Ipr  a  man  of  his  nature,  who  gave  up  the  worship  of  women  for 

l|i$  life  in  gaols.   Seeing  Mr.  Bright  in  one  of  the  rooms,  I  said, 

•*,Go  and  see  George  Fox*s  portrait,"  which  he  had  not  noticed  \ 

*<.you  will  understand  why  he  came  to  wear  a  leather  dress  and 

attain  his  strange  ascendency.^'    He  went  to  see  it,  and  took 

Mrs.  Bright  with  him,  who  was  then  in  town. 

Mr.  Bright  never  distinguished  that  sentimentality  is  the 
sense  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  practicality  is  the  sense  of  what 
can  be.  He  had  both  senses,  though  he  denied  it.  One  night, 
in  the  Smoke  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  asked  him  to 
present  a  petition  for  me  upon  a  question  he  thought  unattain- 
able. Seeing  a  Minister  near,  he  said,  ''  Take  it  to  him.  He 
parts  his  hair  down  the  middle.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment — 
just  the  man  for  you."  He  forgot  that  he  came  from  the 
Puritan  stock  who  all  parted  their  hair.  He  was  himself  a 
shareholder  in  the  Morning  Star,  All  London  was  amazed 
when  the  hard-headed  Manchester  school  elected  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sentimental  title  of  old  Utopian  journals. 

Mr.  Bright  had  moral  imagination  beyond  any  political  orator 
of  my  time.  The  ethical  passion  glowed  in  his  speeches.  It 
was  that  which  won  for  him  popular  trust.  One  night  he  had 
quoted  in  Parliament  George  Fox — whom  he  did  not  name— 
a  fine  passage  to  the  effect — When  death  shall  divest  the  soul 
of  its  human  garments  of  passions  and  prejudices,  and  we  come 
to  know  ourselves  as  we  are,  we  shall  wonder  to  find  how  much 
our  intentions  have  been  the  same.  Speaking  to  Mr.  Bright  as 
he  came  out  of  the  House,  I  said :  "  That  peroration  was  a 
sermon  which  only  you  would  have  the  courage  to  preach 
there,  and  from  you  only  woidd  they  listen  to  it,"  He 
answered,  *'  This  is  a  House  where  sermons  are  more  needed 
than  any  olace  I  know.'' 
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It  may  be  SAid  of  Mr.  firigtit  at 
Bacon,  "Thjeie  hipp<:D«il  ta  my  tia 
was  fall  of  gmv-ity  ifi  hli  ipealdi^ 
ooiUd  ipifc,  <v  )»»  by  ft  jot,  wm  h 
eirer  ipoko  more  noitly,  tuore  pfa 
KufTcTcd  lc»  cmptinaSf  le&ft  idleDcsi 
commmrtdod  wboe  be  ipokc  Tb 
lieflfd  bim  wm  le$l  be  tlimild  f&akt  i 

.One  mormogi  at  a  breakfMt  be  li 
want  tQ  apeak  to  you  about  your  bo4 
of  CoH)perauoci  in  Eonlaad,**  vhUh 
dedicate  to  hinu  ^  Tbcra  ii  ocily  i 
yo»  wrong.  Yo<i  speak  of  capital 
laid  that  was  not  m  my  mind.  He 
his  band  <m  my  ibouMcTi  *'  But  ii 
was  true.  I  liad  uot  dlstiiagui^ifd 
capitalists  wbkb  I  dqinDcated« 

In  iS33»  I  took  to  Arocrict  tb«  I 
graph  of  Mr.  Bright,  by  Ihtayallf  whk 
James  Cbarltoo,  ol  Cbicigo.  Thm 
appeared  wbea  be  took  Ibe  tioof  U 
defiaiKie  In  bit  £im  Tbe  C^mtmry 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smallcy,  of  tbe  Tntmn 
Bright  Not  being  able  to  do  ii  al 
Mr.  Escoct,  a  coadjutor  of  Captiia  ] 
waa  sjidigoant  at  scciag  Mr,  Brigbtdq 
iiatioD  by  dasbei  of  Tory  dlspangow 
I  wrote. 

One  ontor  wbom  Mr.  Br^t  w^ 
equalled,  wa»  WoidcU  PhiUipti  vbi 
^'  u  the  graatetf  ontoflr  who  ipoka 
1^79,  m  Mr*  PbiUipi  was  ibowing  qu 
m  Sute  Street,  BuitoEW  Mr.  Brigbt 
vintUng  Amcrka  at  tbe  time^  and  1  j 
bim.  Mr.  PhtJIip  took  od'  hia  Hat  al 
time  of  tbe  itiicrvte  w,  after  the  Indift 
to  tbe  fatber  by  treating  hit  aoa  witk 
Bright  of  this  ine  act  of  mmtmf  m 
FhiUipa.  On  my  return  to  Eaglaad 
fann  of  tbe  Btnmngbaiti  Town 
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hlfl  constituents.  Not  expecting  to  meet  me  so  soon  he  turned 
back  and  said,  '*  Why,  Holyoake,  yon  are  always  somewhere!^ 

During  several  years  I  heard  all  the  principal  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  two  sessions  he  was  continually 
assailed  for  his  Franchise  speeches.  So  constantly  was  this 
done,  that  every  measure  he  was  supposed  to  &vour  was 
condemned,  until  it  seemed  that  his  sympathy  with  a  Liberal 
bill  was  dangerous  to  it.  All  the  while  the  Tory  party  had 
come  to  see  that  he  was  right  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
farther  enfranchisement,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  they 
disguised  the  concession  which  had  become  inevitable.  It  was 
exactly  the  case  described  by  the  American  poet  at  the  collapse 
of  the  Slaveholder's  Confederacy : — 

*'Not  all  at  once  did  the  skunk  curl  up ) 
We  saw  it  bounce  and  heard  it  lie — 
But  all  the  while  it  was  looking  about 
For  a  hole  in  which  to  die." 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Bright  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  his  approval  valuable  to  politicians 
in  difficulties. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Bright*s  character  I  have  described  are 
such  as  impressed  me  who  knew  him  in  movements  he  liked 
and  in  those  he  disliked.  Despite  his  avowed  contempt  for 
sentiment,  he  was  the  most  sentimental  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  the  same  aversion  to  philosophers  as 
Lord  BeaconsfielJ,  but  for  different  reasons.  He  had  great 
humility,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ;  but  in  Mr.  Bright  it  was  the 
humility  of  genius  falling  below  its  own  ideal — in  Mr.  Gladstone 
it  is  the  humility  of  duty  falling  short  of  the  obligation  of 
service  due  to  the  Giver  of  his  great  powers.  Mr.  Bright  was 
no  friend  of  democracy ;  he  had  no  sympathy  for  it.  With 
political  principles,  as  thinkers  define  them,  he  little  troubled. 
His  great  passions  were  for  justice,  public  prosperity,  the 
comfort  and  contentment  of  the  people.  To  these  ends  he 
devoted  his  great  powers.  Of  these  he  was  the  foremost 
champion  of  our  time.  All  else  was  to  him  as  though  it  were 
not.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  thrones  might  stand.  To 
him  intellectual  rights  were  impracticable  ideals.  But  within 
the  limits  in  which  his  mind  ranged  he  commanded  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  English  people. 
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This  IS  why  the  people  had  honoi 
trust  in  him.  He  was  a  Liberal 
vindicated  it,  pleaded  for  it,  urged  it 
withstood  it.  A  Tory  studies  how  h 
obstructs  it,  and  denounces  all  wh 
when,  despite  of  him,  it  comes  to 
originated  it. 

When  Mr.  Bright*s  last  illness 
which  led  the  press  to  make  rema 
Mr.  Brij^ht  might  not  sec  the  pape 
affect  his  attendants,  and  he  was  too 
divine  foreboding  in  their  faces  ;  i 
friendly  suggestion  to  the  bulletin 
frequent  and  more  placid.  Mr.  Bri 
friendly  remembrances  by  his  townsxi 
a  great  meeting  of  co-operators  i 
twelve  thousand  of  his  neighbours, 
message  (not  a  condolence)  to  him,  sj 

**  That  this  as^enlbly,  celebrating  ll 
of  the  Rochdale  Kquilable  Pioneers' 
Mr.  Bright  a  message  of  regard  for  a 
ship  and  counsel  to  the  early  Pior 
Parliament  in  procuring  legal  prote 
help  in  their  unfriended  days.  Th( 
lii'n  their  grateful  wishes.  They  k 
simple  and  n«jble  faith,  and  by  a  tor 
memories  of  services  tu  thoi>c  who  d 
ill  our  towns.  The  day*  of  one  wh< 
bctK-til  ot  the  people  uu^hl  to  be  "1( 
wh  )  :  ;i.l  him  this  message  are  gij 
Will  h.  \v.:  l-<ng  extended." 

It  ^Mve  Mr.  Bright  pleasure.  It  i 
^^  nipa:hy  ni.ule  public  laving  no  das 

lie  wa-)  the  fiicnd  ui  industrious  wt 
what  i<  more,  he  liad  personal  frien 
sympathy  wiili  them,  and  helped  the 
and  iv.i.  as  his  own  work-people  k 
dwell  am  ti^  his  own  people.     He  Ui 
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I^Bmong  them  ;  he  elected  to  be  buried  among  them^  and  he  left 
^BHie  lustre  of  hb  name  to  their  town. 

^P    What  Lord  Tennyson  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may 
-     be  written  on  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Bright : — 

)  ^*  Hi£  voice  is  silent  in  youT  council  hall 

Tor  crer ;    ,     ,     ,    yet  reiocmljef  *ll 
I  He  spoke  Among  yoUf  and  the  mm  who  $pd1:£ 

Wlio  oever  sold  the  truth  to  sent  the  houi:*'* 

40W  CuiO  iiil  aMt<  ■    ■ 


A  new  fact  concerning  Mr.  Bright  ^  which  illustrates  his 
loble  passion  for  justice  beyond  all  instances  I  have  knowHi 
fts  just  been  published  in  the  Rochdale  Congress  Hand- 
ok.  There  is  in  that  town,  works  known  as  the  Mitchell 
Hey  Mill|  started  by  workmen  on  co-operative  principles^ 
giving  the  right  of  profit  to  all  concerned  in  making  it.  A* 
soon  as  the  shareholders  were  numerous  enough,  they  took  the 
workmen *s  shares  of  profit  from  them.  "  Mr,  Bright  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  decision/'  and  meeting  one  of 
the  co-operative  leaders  {Mr.  A.  Greenwood)  -'  inquired  if  it 
could  not  be  reversed.  A  large  number  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament had  taken  great  interest  in  the  experiment^  and  he 
also  knew/'  he  said,  "manufacturers  who  would  have  been 
quite  willing  to  allow  workmen  to  share  in  a  certain  amount 
of  the  profits.*'  Mr.  Bright  accepted  the  principle  that  a  share 
in  profit  was  included  in  equity  to  labour  ;  and  had  Mitchell 
Hey  Mill  been  permitted  to  prove  that  equity  could  succeed 
in  manufacture^  he  would  have  put  his  own  mills  on  the  same 
plan* 
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CHAPTER  i 

ORIGIN  OF  SECV 

(i  850-1 S90 

As  my  name  has  been  associated 
years,  and  as  I  have  no  intention  of 
it,  nor  evading  any  responsibility  for 
some  account  of  it  before  ending  th 
series. 

Not  seeing  in  my  youth  what  bcl 
where  no  one  seemed  infallible  than 
my  acquiriiiR  opinions  different  fi 
time  it  di-irc^'^cd  me  very  much  to 
the  world,  until  it  occurred  to  me  t 
me  ;  then  I  had  no  more  anxiety, 
others  believe  the  .*«amf?,  are  without 
tho.^c  who  hold  opinions  because  th 
for  themselves,  have  used  the  >ame 
was  guilty  ncithor  of  prcNumption  nc 
differed  from  mc,  it  was  doubtless  in  ! 
from  the  world,  it  was  in  stlf-prot 
di.l  not  make  any  arrangement  to 
was  but  common  ^ensethat  I  should 
f'.r  which  I  wa>  to  be  responsible. 

At  Carlil-j'.-  Ijciure,  to  whiih  he  in 
h''adv'ptt\l  in  ln>  Chrtstuin  IVurriof 
!Kii-[iTir.c  anil  myth(>]i>gic  exfilaiiati 
iiKiin  ta.t''  nt  the  iiiblc.  When  1  s 
fr.>:n  which  I  never  departed — nar 
iblronitmic  modes  of  accounting  foi 
■  Sec  •*  Cai!.:?  (he  PublUher,'*  v6 
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never  be  made  intelligible  and  convincing  except  to  students  of 
serj  considerable  research.  Such  theories,  I  contended,  must 
rest,  more  or  less,  on  conjectural  interpretation,  which  could 
never  command  the  popular  mind  nor  enable  a  working  man 
to  dare  the  understanding  of  others  in  argument.  Scientific 
interpretation,  I  maintained,  lay  entirely  outside  Christian 
acquirements,  and  seemed  to  them  as  disingenuous  evasions 
of  what  they  take  to  be  obvious  truths.  My  contention  was 
— "  The  people  have  no  historic  or  critical  knowledge  enabling 
them  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the 
Scriptures — their  astronomic  or  m3^ologic  origin.  That 
controversy  must  always  be  confined  to  scholars.  On  the 
platform  he  who  has  most  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
Latin  will  always  be  able  to  silence  any  dissentient  who  has 
not  equal  information  and  reputation  for  learning  and  research. 
If  by  accident  a  controversialist  happened  to  have  this  know- 
ledge, it  goes  for  nothing  as  authority,  unless  he  has  credit  for 
classical  competency.  In  matters  of  controversy  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  know  ;  he  must  be  known  to  know,  before 
his  conclusions  can  have  acceptance.  To  myself  it  was  not  of 
moment  whether  the  Scriptures  were  authentic  or  inspired. 
My  sole  inquiry  was — Do  they  contain  clear  moral  guidance 
which  would  increase  our  certainty  of  aid  from  God  ?  If  they 
do,  I  accept  that  guidan:e  with  implicitness  and  gratitude.  If 
I  find  maxims  obviously  useful  and  true,  judged  by  human 
experience,  I  adopt  them,  whether  given  by  inspiration  or  not. 
If  precepts  did  not  answer  to  this  test,  they  were  not  acceptable, 
though  all  the  apostles  in  conunittee  had  signed  them.  To 
miracles  I  did  not  object,  nor  did  I  see  any  sense  in  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  them  way.  We  all  have  reason  to  regret  that  no 
one  performs  them  now.  It  was  our  misfortune  that  the  power 
delegated  with  so  much  pomp  of  promise  to  the  saints  had  not 
descended  to  these  days.  If  any  preacher  or  deacon  could,  in 
this  day,  feed  five  thousand  men  on  a  few  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes,  and  leave  as  many  baskets  of  fragments  as  would  run  a 
workhouse  for  a  week,  the  Poor  Law,  Commissioners  would 
make  a  king  of  that  saint.  But  if  a  precept  enjoined  me  to 
believe  what  was  not  true,  it  would  be  a  base  precepti  and  all  < 
the  miracles  in  the  Scriptures  could  not  alter  its  character : 
while,  if  a  precept  be  honest  and  just,  no  miracle  is  wanted  to 
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attest  it — indeed,  &  mlndc,  to  illiim 
€«st  wttpteioo  on  tu  genuiDOidA. 
SaipatFe>  wm  tttffidetit,  mod  the  o 
ttdttcalion  ia  it,  &iid  itcrdcd  neithe 
blttenncid  t0  enforce  it,  liaoc  tt  bad  t 
of  appealing  to  the  coeeuudci  letue  t 
aiuS  ooodilioiH  of  mcD,  or  Omitiai 
Ethical  criticism  hmi  thb  further  a 
of  dHcuaiion  the  mmefi  the  weivei 
the  same  level  ^  the  piieit  A  t3 
hU  own  judgment :  ivho^ait  W  I 
Icarniiig  of  othcni^  be  goes  to  Hcivi 
My  lOiiid  beSiig  givai  to  opea  th 
whethftf  »  limpla  theory  ot  txBSai 
wxnild.  save  from  iodifierefm  tbo  I 
who  regarded  the  thook^*  tbea  tn 
tfTdcvaot^  or  u  a  true.  \i  t^im^ft  ti 
bamg  good ^->t hat  it  irai  good  to  do  | 
GoodQa»  fsxisted  be  would  coutit  | 
no  iudi  God  did  extft,  goodnoa  wii 
do  m  thb  world.  It  wa*  bcit  for  o 
and  its  cxamplot  aod  it  wii  bdt  for 
by  it  It  wm  not  km  plab  that  th 
good  opm  to  ua  jo  cenajo  §m  by  mm 
called  spiritual  rn'^aoa  could  ool  be^ 
who  put  hia  trust  Ip  aid  from  abof( 
take  up  a  DoDoctma  ( Lookifif  to 
against  epidemla  of  famine,  <tiU  kA 
md  Poor  LawGuardjanitodo.]Tb( 
oouki  fiU  their  meal  barrdi  by  prays 
they  could  patent,  <34  which  the  p 
royalty*  Ctear  ty  ideoee  i*  the  imli 
depqide4  urxm,  Thj^fcfurei  the  ma 
effort  were  the  practical  preccpta  of 
in  tbt*  world,  and  fmniahing  the  bft 
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wiflte  time  in  reconciling  the  truth  of  to-day  with  error  of  the 
past.  Distinct  from  received  opinion,  the  t'orm  here  ddgCflted 
IS  at  least  equal  to  it,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  Oriental  motto 
before  cited,  "There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth," 
Secularism,  it  was  hoped,  would  aid  the  "  coming  tf  thc  Mrg" 
dom  of  man,"  to  which  Professor  Clifford  looked  forward. 

In  my  youth  I  Jiad  borne  the  burden  of  theologic  hopes  and 
fears  until  my  mind  ached,  and  if  I  coulcL  lead  others  into  a 
simpler,  surer,  and  brighter  way,  I  was  wishful  to  do  so.  The 
**  Principles  of  S^erularism,"  which  I^puhlfshed,  were  submitted 
to  the  better  judgment  of  others.  Not  being  a  fanatic,  insist- 
ing on  opinions  without  reason  or  relevance ;  nor  a  prophet 
claiming  authority  for  his  word  ;  nor  having  a  ^  mission  "  for 
which  there  was  no  necessity  ;  but  being  one  of  the  few 
persons  extant  who  had  no  impression  of  his  own  infallibility, 
I  sought  confirmation  from  better  instructed  mipHa.  5ne  was 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  approved  yiy  prnpnoal  as  a  useful 
departure  from  the  theologic  thought  of  the  day,  ever  obstructive 
of  secular  "Tmjjrovement  I'he  reader  may  see  the  naSre  of 
these  principles  in  **  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia ''  in  an  article 
which  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  who  "  wished  an 
account  of  Secularism  by  one  responsible  for  it,  and  not  one  by 
a  dissentient,  which  might  be  a  caricature."  Professor  Francis 
William  Newman,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  better 
expression  of  some  points  than  was  possible  to  me,  regarded 
all  who  believed  that  duty  to  man  is  prioc  in  time  ana  im- 
portance to  duty  to  God,  as  Secularists — aJB  in  this  sense  he 
might  be  so  classed  himself,  though  he  maintains  Theism  with 
a  noble  earnestness  like  that  of  Theodore  Parker. 

That  this  secular  form  of  opinion  implies  Atheism  is  an  error 
into  which  many  fall.  Secularism,  like  mathematics,  is  inde- 
pendent of  theistical  of  other  doctrine.  jKuclid  did  not  ignore 
the  gods  of  his  day  ;  he  did  not  recognise  them  in  geometry. 
They  were  not  included  ijL^it.  But  if  pagan  theology  under- 
took to  confradict  mathematical  principle,  Euclid  might  have 
joined  issue  thereupon.  But  his  province  was  geometry.  ^At  1 
one  time  the  only  two  men  of  note  in  England  who  maintained 
that  the  Secular  was  Atheistic,  were  Dr.  Magee,  the  late  Arch-  ] 
bishop  of  York,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  )  Twice  I  discussed  this 
at  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh— first  about  ig5b,and  again  in  1870. 
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The  rcjula'  may  see  llic  report  of  th 
Book  AbootGitlLBcilaiti,*'  by  Am 
Kapolecmc  dyDa$t)r,  who  wmte  ua^ 
trguiEieat  iv«a  tltit  a  ciao  couM 
lUy  of  rftfiiiion,  atmat 


flesiTn6Tetics*t  witliatit  ever  kt 
bmdlmd ;  and  if  wm  oocuy^M  hm  p 
fcptj  he  Ottght  in  gtiatttde  to  tow 
So  it  IS  with  this  world*  It  is  tmi 
the  laws  of  sanitation,  cwiiwimji 
health,  wt:alth«  and  iacuriiy  dcpm 
qtsiLo  ifidepeoil^it  of  any  knowloc 
universe  or  th^  <mnrr  of  k.  And 
upon  us  in  constidefatlofi  of  our  tesy 
to  improve  the  e^ate  as  our  adkoon 
wc  enjoy*     Thb  U  Scodaritio. 

When  I  first  knew  the  party  of  if 
no  policy.  Its  uAc  occaptttoii  ma 
or  what  it  t^>k  to  be  erfor^  ami 
thing  tQOfe  was  oot  thcfi  to  l9e  dpi 
tfaeologjc  rrror  w^\  a  forbtdden_  i^ 
di^  it  did  It  at  their  p^,  aod  I 
t&med    that  right.     But  the 


had_suiy.§^dfld  in  pmring  Bgtaia. 
wroog,  wero  catted  opoii  te  ihoir  i 


depeiident  prttKtiyCw  aeciifiiaacel 
CQUid  tftlc^j^heir  fjacia  anj  giiar^te 
and  phvatc  moniUty.  and  oot  oiilv^ 
thdr  quAl^y.     It  was  to  this 


sequel  and  complcmt-tit  of  free  gj 
Scaihrtam  was  ipvcn*  Some  »ickai 
iave  taken  the  lecuUr  nwmt^  wbicl 

IpersoQi  to  aMulder  the  term  Sttcoli 
atheism  and  fevteral  diaith-iglidiii 
new  name  ]mpl>4nf  a  new  pHndj 
would  be  an  impoUor  term  w«f! 
intended  to  digufie  an  old  thing. 

to  Q»tU  I  ^«  IjacftiafimOm  oSmiy.'*  i«  I 
IN  mte  will  M  ilrfrirtpni  itf  i£.    Ia  th 
wmi  wftk  fiilr  «f»«ef«  mT  it      »*ltfv  I 
M  ita»  tmtM  of  Sfnalittes  •fckk  Ma 
lIuWm  iMcfem"— Rrv.  Hi«t)i  thrice  IlKJ 


CHAPTER  CXI. 

THE  KNIGHT  WHO  UPUFTED  THE  DEAD  HAND. 

The  "  dead  hand  "  has  destroyed  the  pzat  of  many  gifts,  as 
when  a  man  endows  a  church  on  the  condition  that  certain 
doctrines  are  to  be  for  ever  preached  in  it  This  precludes 
progress  in  thought  and  furnishes  a  premium  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  pulpit  to  go  on  preaching  what  is  no  longer  true^  and  if 
true  no  longer  useful  to  the  hearers.  The  doctrine  is  dead, 
but  the  dead  hand  cannot  be  lifted.  Though  the  object  of  the 
endower  was  no  doubt  that  truth  should  be  preached,  yet  the 
spirit  of  his  provision  cannot  be  acted  upon  owing  to  the  terms 
of  his  gift  not  providing  for  this.  In  the  case  of  charity  schools 
it  is  different.  The  dead  hand  gets  uplifted  by  cupidity. 
Schools  founded  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars  or  poor 
children  are  perverted  to  the  uses  of  children  of  the  rich. 
The  intent  of  the  founder,  his  spirit  and  letter  are  alike  set 
aside. 

I  knew  one  great  donor  who  left  no  dead  hand  on  his  gifts, 
though  they  amounted  to  half  a  million.  In  Birmingham 
there  lived,  until  lately,  one  Josiah  Mason,  who,  when  I  and 
others  were  advocates  of  Social  views  in  Lawrence  Street 
Chapel,  used  to  be  one  of  the  hearers.  Josiah  Mason  had  an 
inquiring,  an  observant,  and  ambitious  mind,  but  his  ambition 
was  the  wholesome  ambition  of  usefulness.  He  had  risen  from 
the  humblest  occupation.  When  a  young  man  he  held  a  situ* 
ation  as  manager  of  a  business  in  which  his  master  promised 
him  a  partnership.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this  prcmiise  ho 
had  put  into  his  service  the  zeal  and  sagacity  of  a  partner.  At 
length  he  found  that  the  promise  was  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  he 
left,  and  no  inducement,  not  that  of  a  salary  higher  than  ho 
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had  way  protpea  of  obulnlag  ebew 
stay.  He  luui  ^IT-rdimncG  aJid  lelj 
duty  was  beneath  him,  and  induMr] 
He  kneMT  th^t  thnft  waa  ftrrtttoe,  i 
circtitually,  and  whoi  the  day  of  |; 
great  octihatage  it  Erdin|[tOQ,  open 
of  any  race.  Ncttlicf  uppuiiaKi  oar  col 
He  had  acquired  Robert  OwoiV  pa 
character,  and  coiKludcd  that  wbo^ 
practical  educatioD  would  gp  a  gm 
young,  Oti«  day  he  explai0ed  to  OK 
which  showed  that  he  was  a  kindl 
Ho  bad  thtii  baih^i  made  cif  woodr  ^ 
which  they  stepped  into  the  bath  alj 
or  discomfort  sIlouU  be  anoctated  wj 
log  It  distasteful  and  repugtiaot*  H 
bttildings  made  00  that  they  wotdd 
puflhiog  them,  that  the  Itttk  tmm  a 
kept  in  or  out  by  knobs  diffindt  wti 
the  roof  left  YWhle»  th^i  a  child  m 
why  the  ceiling  was  kept  up  might 
would  not  f^tl  doim.  The  gas  anf 
vbihle,  ao  tliat  they  might  undcrs 
liable  to  instruct  them  oc  eacite  tbeti 
in  which  they  were  aasembled  on  Su 
fireachcr  uf  any  denomidaLicirt  migh 
\^ding  he  wai  willing  to  dtscoursc  a 
omitting  the  awful  toMt  of  rt^iL 
thought  a  fearful  tcf ror  lo  the  yo^ 
coaoeptlun  of  G  od.  ^ 

Adding  a  wi«e  pruvifjun,  tusi 
lawyer  he  cooaulted  (Mr.  C.  J,  Jfib 
property  in  trtt^  to  penons  half  cbcv 
muoiejpa]  authodty  ;  and  at  hit  del 
entifeiy  cootrollod  by  the  lowo.  A  1 
that,  at  tlie  end  of  ercty  thirty  yein 
fur  two  year*  for  £uggesti0iu  of  hi 
needed  lo  mcd  new  rcquk^nenti  1 
might  devekp.  Tbui  waa  tubttku 
public  ijuer^fi    for  the 
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emetnber  any  like  instance  of  tolerant  and  sagacious  thought- 
jiness  enabling  a  great  public  gift  to  be  kept  in  line  with 
iublic  progress. 

The  trustees  chosen  by  Mr*  Josiah  Mason  for  the  administra- 
ion  of  the  orphanage  were  nearly  all  personal  friends  of  mine. 
leering  some  of  them  shortly  after  the  endowment  (which 
mounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money)  was  placed 
[X  their  hands,  I  asked  **  Under  what  circumstances  they  received 
t  and  by  what  ceremony  it  was  accompanied.  Did  they  assemble 
he  citizens  in  the  Town  Hall  and  receive  from  his  hands  the 
plendid  gift  with  circumstances  of  public  honour  ?  "  It  trans* 
►ired  that  they  had  met  him  at  luncheon  at  the  Orphanage, 
eceived  the  transfer  of  the  building  and  its  opulent  endow- 
aents^  and  wished  him  good  morning.  Considering  that  the 
;iver  of  so  unusual  a  gift  was  entitled  to  public  honour,  I 
□quired  why  did  they  not  ask  a  knighthood  for  him  ?  Honour 
ras  the  wine  of  old  age,  and  such  a  recognition  would  be 
reditable  to  the  town.  The  answer  was  they  did  not  s^  how 
:  was  to  be  done,  but  if  I  thought  it  possible  I  might  take  any 
teps  to  that  end  with  their  concurrence.  Then  I  mentioned 
he  matter  to  such  members  of  Parliament  as  I  thought  might 
dee  an  interest  in  municipal  equity,  I  wrote  upon  the  subject 
1  the  papers,  and  asked  Mr.  Walker,  the  then  editor  of  the 
7at!y  News^  who  was  always  ready  to  promote  any  project  for 
seal  or  public  good,  to  mention  the  matter  in  his  columns. 
'ublic  honour  conferred  upon  mere  worth  is  hard  to  be 
btained  until  the  public  take  interest  in  it,  and  to  do  this  it  is 
ecessary  that  they  have  information.  It  was  also  necessary 
bat  the  knighthood  I  suggested  should  be  concurred  in  by  the 
lembers  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  in  which  Mr.  Mason 
welt.  Mr.  George  Dixon  readily  assented^  and  supported 
tie  proposal ;  but  Mr,  Bright  saw  objections  to  it,  and  asked 
le,  "  Whether  I  thought  it  a  good  principle  that  a  man  should 
e  made  a  knight  because  he  had  given  ^200^000  to  a  to^vn  ?*' 
answered,  **  If  the  question  was  whether  an  order  of  knight- 
ood  or  other  social  distinctions  should  be  created  jits  usefulness 
ras  open  to  contention  ;  but,  knowing  as  he  did  bow  knights 
rere  made,  how  men  who  never  rendered  any  public  sen'ice 
eceived  that  distinction,  and  many  because  they  had  become 
ossessed  by  ways  unknown  of  ^^  1 00,000 — it  did  seem  to  me 
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not  an  unprofitable  principle  to  est 
gt'ren  £200^000  to  the  comraun 
knighthood."  Mr.  Bright  admitt^s 
that  view,  and  when  he  UarncJ 
proposed  to  leave  this  money  at  hi 
doubtfulness  of  application — but  h 
of  it  while  living,  and  placed  its  ac 
the  municipality — he  concurred  in 
In  the  deed  of  trust  which  Mi 
that  when  he  fir^t  entered  Birm 
muflins  in  the  streets.  No  bell  1 
No  muflins  were  warmer  or  copier 
baize  which  covered  them.  Fron 
had  ri>en  by  industry  and  iiitegril 
wealth,  which  he  had  devoted 
purpose.  I  asked  a  mombcr  of  thi 
whose  friendliness  to  unrecognise 
Mason's  candid  and  manly  &tory  ir 
who  I  believe  would  be  interested 
and  considerately  ordered  that  Mr 
be  gazetted  that  he  might  be  save 
at  Cuurt  to  receive  the  distinciioi 
78.  Thus  the  benefactor  who  m 
no  dead  ha:iJ  to  it  became  Sir  Ju.- 
intimation  of  the  Queen's  decisio 
baid  it  was  fur  me  to  communicate 
had  caused  it  to  ocLiir.  I  had  ( 
W0II -earned  di>;nity  to  one  who 
cliii>Iie:if  a:iJ  had  diiue  a  genero 
way,  and  who  would  otherwi>e  ha 
a:iy  public  di>tinctii)n.  Sir  JosXJ 
({iiailc  r  til  a  niilliL'n  more  tofiund  . 
in  w]iit.h  i.o  creed  or  want  uf  ui 
ciiterii.ji  it. 


CHAPTER  CXn. 

AFOLOGY  TO  THE  READER. 

Many  books  at  their  close  need  thU :  and  he  who  has  perused 
these  chapters  has  probably  thought  some  apology  was  due  long 
ago.  The  story  of  many  persons  and  many  events  remain 
untold  in  them  ;  should  I  ever  tell  them,  as  in  those  I  have 
related,  one  characteristic  will  be  found^that  of  depicting  the 
manners,  prejudices,  and  progress  of  my  time,  so  far  as,  judging 
£rom  my  own  experience^  may  be  of  use  to  others.  In  any 
manifesto  of  a  committee,  of  which  T  have  been  one,  I  have  asked, 
in  mercy  to  others,  for  brevity  and  clearness.  Having  myself  a 
full  share  both  of  perversity  and  dulness^  the  statement  which 
compelled  my  assent  might  be  intelligible  to  the  public  ;  for  I 
never  put  myself  forward  as  representing  other  than  the  average 
stupidity  of  mankind.  In  this  way  I  have  been  of  service  to 
men  wiser  than  myself.  Only  in  this  way  I  may  have  been  of 
service  to  the  reader,  who,  being  better  informed  than  the  writer, 
has  been  saved  time  in  making  out  his  meaning. 

Forty  of  my  colleagues  of  former  years,  all  counted,  have 
died  by  my  side,  and  I  should  be  dead  also  had  I  been  as  strong 
as  they.  Being  otherwise,  I  had  to  keep  both  work  and  pleastire 
within  the  limits  of  my  strength,  whereas  they,  being  like  Dr. 
Wendell  Holmes's  "  one-horse  shay,"  equally  strong  in  every 
part,  went  down,  without  suspicion  or  foreboding,  altogether* 

In  my  life  one  constant  source  of  pleasure  has  been — that  of 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  things  I  like*  Seeing  prin- 
ciples as  objects  apart  from  me,  I  could  not  but  notice  the 
grotesque  way  in  which  unconsciously  they  were  sometimes 
(mrricd  out.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  progress  in  his  heart 
and  was  bent  upon  the  redemption  of  the  worId|  which  has  been 
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the  ambition  of  noble  men  in  all  a 
Society  "—a  big  business  surely — s 
the  weekly  receipts  in  the  Lead 
London,  lo^d.  ;  Glasgow,  is.  3d. 
end  made  it  look  ab>urd.  I  sugg< 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  t 
caused  me  to  be  counted  unsympat 
as  in  judgments,  I  am  for  proporti 
aims  credence  depends  upon  proj 
and  possibility.  Far  be  it  from  1 
points  of  amusement  in  the  judg 
apolijgy  for  absurdity  lies  in  admit 
mitted  it.  There  is  no  safeguard 
by  looking  outside  yourself,  and  ob 
conduct  makes  in  the  mirror  of  cir 

Many  who  enter  on  the  path  of 
as  I  have  seen,  by  the  prevalence 
position  of  pontiffs,  chiefs,  and  \\ 
Yet  it  is  a  good  sign  that  this  ambil 
these  persons  are  found  decr>'ing 
which  you  therefore  conclude  to  b 
their  wiser  perception — you  arc  disc 
did  not  consider  the  thing  wrong,  bi 
doing  it  in  order  to  have  the  en 
Carlylc,  proclaiming  the  doctrine  x 
own  voice  might  be  alone  heard, 
thing  in  literature.  Surprise  on 
artifice  is  one  of  the  instructive  she 

The  ambition  t.f  distinction  is  n 
mits  equal  opportunity  to  others. 
ihitftainOiip  to  which  others  mi 
avviin-l  tlicir  reason.  There  is 
s.ivc  iIk-  leaiier^hip  of  ideas  n 
1  'iiviLt.-  II,  no  Inyalty  save  loyal: 
si  in  u\  iKTS'ial  a^cenilency — the 
di>I;k-  ^LiLh  |)crM):i>  have  of  subni 
jui!5.',im  :it  ot  others— their  belief  th 
aiiil  all  others  interior — the  de^ir 
and  ajMrt-ihe  reluctance  to  ci 
ap]  lau>c  ur  -uti.'.i^eb  arc  necessary 
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— lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  thcee  who  seek  persanal  ^cen- 
dency.  When  the  genius  of  democracy  enters  the  mind  and 
teaches  a  leader  to  aim  at  the  elevation  of  his  cause  or  his  coun- 
try, rather  than  the  elevation  of  himself,  then  he  sa3rs  with 
Byron — 

*■  r  wisJi  men  to  be  free 
Ai  laudi  from  mobs  as  Idn^ — from  yo«  a$  me,'* 

Those  who  look  back  oa  life  disappointed  becau5«  it  has  not 
been  what  they  wished  it  to  be^  should  be  put  back  again  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  unborn^they  do  not  understand  the  world 
into  which  they  have  come-  Those  who  look  on  their  days 
with  regret  because  they  have  not  been  what  they  might  have 
been  had  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  th^  have 
liadf  have  not  adequately  observed  what  has  gone  on  around 
them.  No  one  does  avail  himself  of  all  his  opportuniti^. 
Every  one  has  to  regret  fatal  or  irreparable  omissions.  The 
dice  of  life  are  loaded  by  unseen  agents  before  we  throw  them, 
and  we  may  be  glad  if  we  win  anything,  not  disconlented 
because  wc  do  not  win  all 

My  infer mation^  all  told,  does  not  amount  to  much  ;  but  ths 
best  and  surest  part  of  it  has  been  gained  in  discussion,  and  in 
listening  to  criticisms.  It  is  wise  to  believe  in  the  Arabic  pro- 
verb : — 

*'  Men  are  four, 

"  He  who  knows  not^  and  knows  not  he  knows  not.  He  is  a 
fool  ;  shun  him. 

"  He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  he  knows  not.  He  is  simple  j 
teach  him, 

'*  He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  he  knows.  He  b  asleep ; 
wake  him. 

'*  He  who  knows,  and  knows  he  knows*  He  is  wise  ;  follow 
him." 

Sayings  are  like  glowworms.  It  is  only  in  the  night  of 
experience  that  we  discern  the  hght  in  them.  One  reads  the 
saying  of  Pascal  ;  '*  What  an  enigma  is  man  !  What  a  strange, 
chaotic,  and  contradictory  being.  Judge  of  all  things,  feeble 
earth  worm  J  depository  of  the  Truth,  mass  of  uncertainty,  glory 
and  butt  of  the  universe  '  "  It  was  a  long  time  before  it  became 
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evident  to  me  that  these  contradicti' 
of  men  in  the  aggregate  are  true  i 
vidual  has  within  himself,  latent  i 
teristics  of  the  race,  which  opportui 
enduring  than  opportunity),  brings 
was  **  half  dust,  half  deity."  Like 
once  brutal,  contemptuous,  and  t 
justice — reverencing  right  in  man 
despotism.  Seeing  that  every  perse 
of  mankind  in  proportion,  what 
unexpcctant  eyes  upon  all,  waitinii^  i 
have  been  repressed  or  transmute 
noble  conditions  of  life,  or  what  I 
exalted  and  confirmed.  Only  on 
man  protect  himself  from  mistaken 
di^appoint^lent. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  inspire  per 
knowledge  than  to  induce  them  to 
to  others.   Too  many  despise  those  i 
they  have  escapv.d  ;  their  contemptil 
Coptic  bung  which  tells  us  that  ever 

**  This,  and  but  this,  was  the  { 

FckjIs  frnm  their  fully  'tis  h"] 

Mules  will  be  mules  by  the  law 

Then  Im:  ati vised  and  leave  fuol 

Wlut  from  an  a>s  can  be  got 

Hut  mankind  arc  not  as^os,  though 
CtTtainly  there  arc  men  of  mulish 
juiieinents  have  to  be  tolerated  on 
none  knew  bettor  than  Goethe,  who 
the  avert:: (.•  man  could  be  exalted. 
hi>  ^pkn«.!id  j^enius.     He  who  allej 
(>th(  rs  as  an  excuse  for  his  doing  not 
•  •:iiv  of  iiirn-elf— ft»neirs  his  x\^\  t 
or  nei.l  tur  him  in  another  hfe  ;  an 
iic.i  i,  it  w  iiid  brin^  resurrection  it»< 
( )nLr  I  liad  oppv»rrunity  of  aid  unl 
fritnd  (.Mr.  W.  H.  Dingnan),  whom  1 
d''>ircd  to  requite  for  public  service, 
should  bo  requittl  in  his  stead.     It  1 
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Mr,  Gladstone  **  not  to  give  heed  to  it  as  I  could  not  accept 
anything.  I  had  spent  many  years  in  teaching  working  men 
the  lesson  of  self*help,  and  liiat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  support  the  State,  and  not  the  State  the  people.  Should 
blindness  come  again  or  age  render  me  incapable  of  my  ag* 
customed  work,  I  might  think  differently,*'  Age,  with  noiseless 
And  unnoticed  steps  has  arrived|  and  friends  with  it,  who  have 
mitigated  its  disahlement*  In  1S76  Mr,  John  Stephens  Stotr, 
and  in  1888  Mr.  Thomas  AUsopj  were  the  cause  of  iL  On 
each  occasion  a  Committee,  whose  names  will  always  be  In  my 
mind,'  enabled  all  future  work  by  me  to  depend  on  choice  and 
pleasure. 

A  curious  feature  was  this :  Some  whom  I  had  served,  not 
ivithout  cost  and  peril  to  myself  when  I  might  rightly  have 
served  myself  instead,  were  as  the  Levite  and  passed  by  on  the 
other  side  ;  while  others  I  had  never  known,  even  by  name, 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon  whom  I  had  no  claim,  whom  I 
never  had  opportunity  of  serving,  with  others  whose  thoughts 
were  alien  to  minCj  showed  me  a  disinterested  friendliness. 
The  world  is  a  field  sprinkled  with  generous  seed  which 
springs  up  in  unexpected  and  unknown  places.  Whatever  I 
have  done  since,  I  owe  to  these  diversified  friends.  They  gave 
me  length  of  days  and  pleasure  greater  than  they  can  know. 

Every  one  who  has  taste  in  ideas,  and  is  above  adopting 
second-hand  opinions — because  they  can  be  had  cheap — mcurs 
trouble  in  selecting  those  of  the  best  quality  and  testing  them 
himself.  He  who  does  this  has  trouble,  but  his  pleasure  and 
pride  in  true  thinking  is  greater  than  the  slovenly  and  shabby 
minded  ever  know.  If  a  man  could  believe  in  everybody's 
creed,  it  would  make  things  pleasanter  in  this  world,  and  per- 
haps safer  for  the  next ;  since  surely  some  of  them  must  be  the 
right  ones.  But  he  thinks  meanly  of  the  arbiters  of  Heaven  if 
he  supposes  its  doors  are  open  to  applicants  of  indolence^  calcu- 

*  Among  ijiem  were  George  Anderson,  Robert  Appkganh,  Majof  Evans 
BeUi  Lord  BrEis^rjy^  Rev.  Siopford  A.  Brooke,  Thomas  Burt^  M.P.,  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M,P.,  Right  Hon.  Sit  Charles  D ilk e,  Bart,,  Rev, 

LR.  Green,  Judge  Hughes^  Walter  Morrison,  M,P.,  E.  Vauiittart  Neaie, 
f,  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  To  Dre.  George  Bird  and  Hugh  Campbell  I  owed 
tbc  recovery  of  my  health,  and  to  Mr.  Bnidenell  Carter  the  restoration  oi  my 
sight*  Nor  can  1  be  unmindful  that  Profe^on  UaiAf  Huxley^  K^wmui,  «nd 
Tyndall,  that  Harriet  Maitineau,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  many  othen^  wert 
MDong  tho*e  10  who*e  friendship  I  was  indebted. 
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lation  and  low  taste.  The  "  )ai 
who,  like  Savonarola,  judge  not 
nor  accept  opinions  because  the 
their  eyes  fixed  on  truth  and 
Diderot's  words,  think  it  mor 
mad  than  be  wise  by  themselv 
reader  for  that  wilfulness  of  c 
perplexed  or  perturbed  him  in  \ 
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